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AESTRACT 

The third vclume of a series on child variance 
uiscuss3s delivery systems that service emotionally disturbed 
children, including educational, legal-correctional, mental heaith, 
sccial welrare, religious, and counter~-cultural institutions. Each 
type of institution is described extensively in terms of the history 
of its delivery systems in the United States; its current 
Organizaticn and operating princifles; and the way in which it 
handies childien in a fictional, typical community (Noah). Examined 
are Such histcirical developments as the growth of public school 
anvclvement circa 1515-194€, the evolution of an independent juvenile 
court apparatus, the emergence of mental asylums in the Jacksonian 
era, and the antecedents cf American colonial poor relief. Subtopics 
ccnsidered in relation to the structure of various service delivery 
systems include client population; personnel; programs, facilities, 
and interventicn techniques; infcrmational resources; power and 
political structures; and pacterns of interaction with other systems. 
The roots ct ccunter instituticns (for example, free nealth clinics 
and ccmmunes) are examined in the context of historical radicalisn, 
cultural rebéilion, trancendentalism, and Ponemianisg. The authors 
stress tne impcrtance of client focus (through cooperative 
interdisciplinary professicnal efforts to provide improved service), 
of advocacy fer the whole child (rather than emphasis upon particular 
services provided by individual agencies), and of the need for 
schcols tec fulfill central roles as clearinghouses fer clients of 
alternative systems. Rererences are listed at the end of each major 
secticn. (LH) 
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1 THE FRAME OF REFERENCE 

Cass Haden svetemes represent the coded Titestyle and chardeter-trait bases cd “any SOCIeLy. 
Dhes Ge Muna fanectomal ail Gat sec) processes when thes aiaintane both the soci contral 
and the psechie seifmage of the dominant group. Socal canthai is maintained when these buitses 
he Tlansdated ate the achen-hard ware of society, and When this hardware plays a key role in support- 
my and anteysatng the other major institutions of that soctety They are maximnalis functional an the 
psvetia sciamave of the dominant group when thes diam ooff ad psychic dhreats to the sell-intage ol 
ddeqiae sand supenicdsty held hy the dominant groups. 


In teterehee fa our ew socrety. We might say drat chissthication systems. as thes now catst 


In CarebiKINg agencies, perform the twin functions of secrd and pssetie contral tos the dominant 


culture-bearers at out society Pney are the crystallized - by which the domituaint culture bear: 
ers determine inciusion and eSclusion of individuals + mainstream. As imiage-sets, thes 
wee both powtisen and negatively cathected byt ~ ONny edternal representation otf 
the chosen mmage-set beeomes a positive stimate end inclusion. Vox departure be- 


comes a negative stintins, producing threat, reeou as. 


Our seaety rs not the only society which has chosen parteularized imingessets ius the basis 
tor inelision and extrusion of its members. This collective process is part of any community form, 
otuiny society: (Benedict, 1934. Rhodes, 1972), Our society, however, has been able to carry the trait 
and stvle preferences further than most past societies because our caretaking: ageneies have benetited 
trom advanced technology ter detecting, HNing. and sepatating even the slightest nuances of departures 
rom Chosen types) Our screntiic-protessional coalion provides our dominant: culture-bearers with 
the tools ter Comsoldatings social and psychic control of the society and for shoring up other erttical 
social institutions which thes dominate, such as ceonomues, relygzion, family. and education. 


At the same time clearly identified departures from these inmmage-rets of the cultural ideal provide 
generalized teceptacles tor collective elimination of all psychological threats. personal or impersonal. 
which are a part of daily lite in any society. As an climination receptacle tor psyehological threats, the 
Negative catewertes and the agencies provide the technical equivalent of the scapegoating rituals 
which are a part ol any society in-ans period of time. Because the image Ideal becomes more sharply 
drawn and constricted as cultures evolve over time (Benedict, 1934, p.72), and beenuse of the extensive 
range of contradichnag imptises, desires, and behavioral tendencies in any human being, the Semunant 
culttire-hearers are ula constant bind and need to ward off these recurrent threats to their narrow ine 
ape ideal Vise. because dats existence is filled with real external threats (natural disasters, wars, 
disease, social conthet, ste. the integrity of the psyche self-imare is constantly bombarded and almost 
overwhelmed with ansienes which have to be extruded. Ehus, the classitication systems can provide 
the secu emptying pots inte which all manner of psychological threat is projected and extruded. 


Phisas nor taumply that there may be no differences in people to begin with. Some individuals 
are born with or develop decided differences. Phe central issue is what secety, and its feaders, do 
with these ditterences, real or waagined. In erystallizing restricted: lite-stvle and) character-trait: biases, 
but society has created a predicament tor itselt the deviance predicament. Phe predicament lies in 
the tht. iharow borders tre donunant culture-hearers have driven around thermselees and around the 
large numbers dithe members thes have relegated tothe other side of the wall 


Ihisis nota new process in Western Civilization. he roots of our present predicament go back 
te European catture at the end of the Middle Ages. According to the thesis presented bs Michel 
Potent CPO) at was at that porntoin history that madness came upon the stage let empty by -the 
Hvsteneus dpappearanee of leprass, and appropriated the fevered images of society and moved into 
the ahandened liga feuses deft empty by the outgoing tide of that allabserbing psychic threat. Ae- 
cording fe bonerii at Was not that madness cid snot exist berere that time. rather it wits a dramiitic 
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Sbitin which inadness took on a new social interpretauon and moved into the obsessive, Uareat-ab- 
sorbent spaces formerly occupied by leprosy. It wis a new era in which the bourgeors ethic was forged, 
and madness tell victim to the twin cireumstanees of the new ethic and the tading of the leprosy men- 
dee boncault sass 


Vote the Renaissance, the senobits tomas less way unked to the Presence of imaga 
Nats Transecndences fi the Classical age, for the first Ume. madness was percened. 
Thoin a condemnation of idleness and in a soca! Inimuinence guaranteed bs the Com 

Wetate cot aber bhi Community acquired an ethical Power of segregation, which 
Pernatted atte eject. as ante ar wher world, all tormy of social uselessness It Was it 
es other world. encircled bv ine sacred powers of tabor that madness would assume 
Me status We now cittribute tot Uf there I. oD chasstcal madness, something which 
refers elsewhere. ind to other things. tas ne longer because the madman comes trot; 
the world ot the irrational and bears ats SOgmata, rather. itis becuse tHe crosses the 
frontiers of boutgears order of fis own accord, and ahenates himself outvide the sacted 
tuts obitvethi Gd oueault, 78, p 3X). 


Poucault goes on to say that the relan | oboe or nee of continement and the insist ice 
on work not detined by economic oe Sather YercepUOn sustained ane ana, 
oof fopoverty was neither ca: Pe MO nar unemplovment, bar the wea RUD 
Of dissipo and the relaxation of moruis He reports that the ediet of 1687 was tull of moral! denun- 


Catons and strange Ubreats Pt stad that, "Phe hibertinage of beggars has risen to excess because 
bt an untartunate tolerance of crimes of all sorts, which attract the curse of God upon the State were 
they to remain unpunished (Faucault, 1973, p. 59)" 


This devianee ethos hay a sery familar ring, One of the knottiest problems in the deviance 
Predcament of our modern society ay that the scientifie terminology of our classttication systems, and 
the scientilic “treatment” of their related caretaking agencies, completely obscure the moral male- 
dictions and: proseniptions underlying them. One Way to begin to uncover these roots is to eXamine 
their growth and desvelopmentin the historical context of our nation. 


Mis not argued that this conceptual framework is a truer, or even more accurate representation 
of the phenomenon being addressed than is the view of the professional classifiers. It 1s merely argued 
that this is an alternative view, a view trom the other side of professional classification, and one that 
Is Necessitrs to lCemper and augment professional dogma. We have tried to adopt a frame of reference 
arismg out of the dynamic events of community life. rather than out of the theoreten! constructions 
Of professionals and scientists. Chis approach may seem strange and alien to professional readers who 
are used to approaching the problem by tracing the origins and evolution of their own classification 
and intervention theories. The latter approach produces only a house history, one written trom inside. 
Tt ends up being every bit ats parusan as our particular version might appear to the professionals, be- 
cause, after ail, professionals do havea vested interest in classification. 


Mach of the evolution of our current national classification systems for children, which sep- 
arate them into various care-recelving groups, can be traced in the bombastic history of this country. 
The animus which bas accumulated in these powerful image-.ets can be reflected in the reactions of 
the donunant culture-bearers to the constant flood of change forces Washing over the nation. The 
instability ot. and perpetual challenge to, any national image-ideal drove them to trantie defenses 
of their catheeted Itestyle and character trait preferences. Their moral oulage sharpened and hard- 
ened their imae-sets ta the pot that powerlul external institutions had to be created to aid in the 
defense 


AM ot this ovcurred in the context of heavy influxes of alien ethnocentric kroups, major social 
Philosophies which donunated public thinktng in ditferent Periods, and strong, charismatic leaders 
Who became spokesmen tor such Philosophies. Finally, the Way In which these factors came together 
in the collective phenomenology of those periods crystallized and impounded these imiage-sety in the 
Sctenthe-professional hardware of such caretaking industries as education, corrections, soeral SEFViCes, 
ental health and 'byaon, 
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The sense of alarm of the dominant Protestant-American population af the United States in 
response to the influx of alien customi-earriers into this country during the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries is an example of this process. The sentiment, shared by the main line culture- 
bearers in this period was expressed t Boston's American in the midst of the heavy Irish Catholic 
Migration, 


J anstead of assimilating at once with customs of the country of their adoption, our 
loengn populition are tog much in the habit of retaining their national usages. of 
associating too exclusively with cach other, and living in groups together. These prac: 
tices serve NO good purposes, and tend merely to alienate those among whan thes 
have chasen to reside, It would be a part of wisdom, to abandon at once all usages 
and assvcmtons Which mark them as foreigners, and to become in feeling and custom, 
as Well asin privileges and rights, eitivens of the United States (Handlin, 1959, p. 185). 


The pare that the professional played in the period of scientific consolidation of these image- 
sets can be sampled in the professional alarm sounded by Henry Coddard, a famous psychologist, in 
1921, He had had much to say about feeblemindedness and delinquency over a period of years pre- 
ceding the following statement which he made about delinquency oad mental retardation and mental 
Ulness 

Phere are (Wo nullion people in the United States whe. beeause ot their weetk minds 
or then diseased minds, are making our country a dangerous place to live in. Phe two 
milhon is increasing both by heredity and by trating. We are breeding detectives. 
Weare making erminals (Goddard, 1924, p. tv). 


In the community mode! suggested in this paper, alarm becomes distilled into public residual 
labels, collective images which act as common signals tor detense. Once such labels are fixed in: the 
public repository, they may funecuion autonomously; like alarm systems gone awry, constantly alert- 
Ing, constantly warning, constantly stirmng response, Even after the events which brought them into 
existence have passed, they can go on existing in the living repository of collective life as though past 
events Were current threats to the integrity of the whole. They provide exponential power to any other 
threats which may be occurring in the here and now. 


There is another part of this threat potential which seems particularly pertinent to our own ex- 
perience. The convergence of the entrenched dominant culture-bearers upon the alien custom car- 
fers such ay inimigrant groups, and upon certa:y human conditions such as poverty and dependency, 
also seems to have converged upon the residential spaces in which the “foreign populations carry out 
their ahen usages and practices, associating with cach other and living in groups together (Handlin, 
1959, p. 185).° Faken trom the point of view of the dominant culture-bearer, “these practices serve 
no good purposes, and tend merely to alienate those among who they have chosen to reside (Handlin, * 
1959, p. 1&5)." 

Thus certain spaces of the city appear to have taken on the threatening quality of their “tor- 
eign” residents, and become provocative and fearful to those who reside in the larger mas:vs of space 
surrounding them, 


In IXY¥3 the New Fork Tomes said of the Jewish community inthe Lower East Side: 


fhis neqhhorhood, peopled almost entirely by the people who claim to have been 
doven trom Poland and Russia, is the eyesore of New York and perhaps the tilthiest 
piace in the western continent: fas impossible for a Christan to hive there because 
he will he driven out, either by blows or the dirt and the stench Phey cannot be litt 
cdup toa higher plane because they do not want to be( Bernard, 1973, p19) 


In the Massachusetts Senate Documents of 1847 at is recorded that the Trish are displacing 


the honest and respectable laborers ol the State, and trom ther manner of being 
acer tet mmraad dess por das being saustied with food to support them muimimal ox. 
tence aione whi the latter (the native Americail’ Workers) not unis labor tor the 
heats huttoethe mind, de soul and the State CHandlin, 1989. p 18S) 
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Thus the land masses of the city, surrounding small spatial enclaves cun become, in the col- 
lecuve phenomenology. a threatened area. Various Protective barriers can come to be erected between 
the ahen terntortes and. alienated Populations. Statements such as “the other side of the tracks.” “the + 
undesirable side” of the river or the ENPressway, efe.. speak of certain physical barners. Protective 
Teal estate prachees in the surrounding areas are sul another type of barrier. Sull another Was of put- 
Ung distance between these terntores i the public mediating structures of Police and corrections, so- 
lal services. mental health, and education. Fach Of these structures. as it focuses on child chentele, 
i closely associated with fustortcal shorthand alarm Signals. concentrated in such terms us “ineor 
ragble and dissolute.” “dependent and Neglected.” “diseased minds.” or “weak nnds.” These emo- 
Gonaily laden terms aire distilled ssmmbols which stand tor a permeating ethos of protective aONICLV, 
The distilled ssmbols are probably fess disturbing Phenomcaulogically than the tantasied experiences 
of diteet contact with the areas and individual Presence tor which thes stand. In a sease. the symbols 
might be said to be was of cooling, and diluting the fear of what thes stand for. Phes Imght be con- 
versed! ot as sceond-order ssmbols tor teared direct eXperiential exposure to the alien area. tts popu- 
lation, and ats phenomenologically threatening individuals. 


Sali more distant. and perhaps, less disconcerting to the main fine culture-bearer. ws the sclenutic 
wad professional language labels ot the Mediating systems of care-giving. These labels transter the 
immediate threat to an even more removed language level, a “third-order” level. Instead of “ineur- 
riible” and “dissolute.” the term comed by the Chicago Child Savers (Platt, 1969) becomes the stan- 
dard language the child ts termed a “delinquent.” Instead ot Goddard's “diseased munds.” or “weak 
minds.” the phenomenological language becomes “emotionally disturbed.” or “mentally retarded.” 


These cheapsulating teams somehow keep the threatening behaviors, conditions, and ethme 
aredy Hons srousiig full-scale tear However, the shorthand label does seem to stand for a much more 
NClusive relerent [seems to mean an alien dred, an wher population, an alien was ot lite. a set at 
Homan conditions, an arrays of foreign behaviors. All ot these alien components can be conjured up bs 
the labels, even though the links between the current professtonal terms and the orginal phenomenol- 
egicaltelorents may have been fostin the Passage of time, 


Modern tescarch and theors, dike atcheological uncovering seems. recently, to be recovering the 
lost connections between current professional labels and past threat-recoil eseles associited with de- 
FeMse auiivt Lorenen, and akien infusions into a settled. established Was of dite. The work of Thomas 
Seas V19OE and 197) related to mental ness, of Jane Mercer (1973) related to mental tetardation, 
ob Menninger (£969) related to eruminality, and of Charles Platt (1969) related te delinguenes otters 
MMporLint suggestions of such existential phenomena, [he views of Ivan Mlch CI9Y7H) related te the 
processing of Children inte sec classes, arcot Christopher Jencks (1972) related to the Misth ot equal- 
WS Produc thon by schools areather ccamples of such uncovering 


Ih the Toliowing sections we wal interpre’ certain events in the history of this VOUNTES. Occurring 
alter tine Cait Warr and ending with the L920's in hghtot the threat-recoll hy pothesis 
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Il. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND — THREAT 


Cran sesders after the Coach War we  Urred. etnutiy ate af 


diab smai fewwos cn woh Beth the brapelessis ad he over wheleit 
{ : 

ber tGoidsman, EVS20 p 4b Howyser the waco cndocay J oincistoobvation woasened this toadioonal 

Secnti order Th was a fine ot swith ane 


Soppatved tags-teoriches stories Phere: were alsa tanpoud 


scandals, bata scundals, amd the Crea Stoo cer atlair which aikatved the vresadcnc oot the Cnited 
Suites Phe old arestognies Wath thy steon Protespuot meocabiny. tydt STR ew conce n= 
trations of Weuth and didionest practices, rat the ai cny ers eke ee ooaceempanied the 
boom timig ot Nesta ind uatonahi gations 

Pre TsOa's withesserf the piss et wtban “hos toae Me polities 


Nth. te atabiny sand ov elds went feet we biel 


aod svetethate fmab at rere pt ny ' Pas 
qh iy ste po ahy Wher abe ae FB Hh gt 
Pace the cae hare shed ao smartisky carts ee ar 
Heber re watengeds dea, P82 op py 
Phe hay represented the atm 7 ites nant. inet the newcomer 
md dater thes might ie poo te fen Fes Dov afecar oot help him get out of 


troubie wie the pode Phismetnod of politcal organization ane soutead Ginsdened tiadsfoanal notions 
of Ametrain democracy which were Yankee. roniliand Protestant 


During the PSCO'S the Cransitien trom) tie cendivens of at aerators soqiety fe an Hrban socrety 
created more tension and threat for the established soc! order. Phere were industrial and ccouemic 
depressions ata omagtade unknown to a previously aagneultura: goemome The small businesses 
Which «© odo het cursasve the cepresston were henry absorbed and conscudated imto monopolies lke 
Stand) 0 Onb dn ts the bated States had its tinst nationwide strike Pucenty-five people were killed 
inthe streets of Pittsburgh in a stuke-reheted incident The frustration op the rime Wits expressed by 
Henry George tn Progress aed Pevergy published in $877 


Woohg anowindue ce koe atce ind utiiay foventied abhor iiten treat Yeroat bhe- 
Vom BoohOse nr fen The nha ef aur poopie too tnake a desing Or pane cantidny, Was 
Heat harnaien hoo vui hepacca the unemphoved and the ecmpiover te growing 


AWD soc CONERESES goo heceemngt sine pete 


ae ivered caetages appent. se da: bare: 

Doemabcieidren opueted a: Garhdiman, IYS2 op oy 

During the next decade, milons of immigrants arsed an the United States trom southern and 
eastern burope Phes found that vmeriea was ao donger in a genereus, “give us your poor” mauod 
Things were vetting crowded The inumigrants were generally tmpovershed and untrained in indus- 
tral skills. TPhes were predominantds Catholic or Jewish Ther customs, appearance and religion 
aroused mans comers The natenal speech developed ethoi slurs. “wep” aad “daga™ tor the 
Italian, “botunk™ for the Hungarian, “grease-ball” tor Greek, and “hike” for the Jew. The American 


Protective Vssociition organized around ant-eCatholic seatiments apd inticSemitismy spread widely. 


In the ammugrabt Sums the European doctrme of sesialisrr had many supporters. The an- 
archi Mosement was diso quite strom manta bomb went off dung an PS66 demonstrated. ine 
dehbhy asseoutim: anarchism wath borror an the public mind Phe desianee predicament of that cra 
Was desowtated sGth tinagratts im Amerie and sas expressed tn terms of Social Darwinisin. Social 
Darwinist. Saewed sccteie as cot seawiniem vein slowly and cventy aceerding tothe dictates ot 
nature Pie hest parts ot society wecskd supsase and the Wert would perish, Ieaving aa ingproved: sour 
eotonar tod ros fhe hemp tater fo rig Che process 


Die donnetnt oenpe el Vmener bad senpiy dene what doemimuint groups usualy de 


pat qgditt Gheeta ou ds. proked trem arrange or ahabie 


ss othe one. That 


hee proteedes! the position amd haat amperes sa tte te Heat ab mand ds 


Truth Gsudian, Paso. pone: 
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The Comersetse positian recened additional legitumization trom the Prevating theories of hie 
clogs. psychotys, and morahity Herbert Spencer, a leading spokesman tor Social Darwinism, detined 
file as the adyustineat of inner te outer relations and considered mind and CogMmuUON as aspects of 
that adjustment: The Protestant doctrine of predetermination was used to “justify” the econumic in- 
equalities that Were energin as Companions to a mass-industria! society “God has tntended the great 
to he great and the bttle to be little” accerding to the famous New York preacher Henry Ward 
Beceher The ser rich. accotding to this doctrine, were identiticd as the most virtuous and ethicient, 
and the sory poor as intemperate aed extravagant, Phos reaffirmed the Puritan view of the previous 
ceHturs Chat poverty was a suiand evidence of moral deticiency. 


Between the threat of collecuvization on the lett and the rationale of indifference on the right 
Stood a group interested in tetorm. Phas group included many people who were neyalively affected 
be the power and status redistabutins of the period: protessionals, clergymen, fare ce wera, 


and members ot the pre-industrial anstocracy Hotstadter’s oudssie to the Gi ONS Tehorin moti auon 
vat ad Sty eh ateessiveootorete mo ormovement Phe socal entiosm 
“ wh ibe. . 


seveis te thea disinterested perception of social problema and their sarnest desire 
Soom prove tho word, but aise to the tact (dat as men who were in their own Wah sul- 
feoge trem che incidence of the status revolution thes were able to understand and 
winpattuce wath the propiems of other disinherited groups (Hotstadter, 1yss, p 'S2) 
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IL. INSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT ~ RESPONSE 


School System 


Between Pss2oand (9s nearis all ob the states enacted compulsory school attendance Iugis- 
lation, As the stabiity of American socety became more tenuous, for toasons iiterpreted im th. 


previous section, the tendenes toward rigid enforcement mereased Phe poses ccutabt. and srolenes 
of the imbugrants tenement ite contributed tea profetur ! sense of t+ ; Shien of compurt- 
gery cdi oon laws was supported 7 Bella’ ohog . : i’ 4 Hest cet 
By those er ee tee Ras BA a By ates. WIR Teeter interests. ba aims 
wy 1 oyed fhe school 


Tron a ttiates ce timer socal institution, catering iaigely to the muddic cis. to 
ony which was notions avaiable to all segments of the society. bul which was degalls 
cerpowcred ta compe ai chidrento attend cHottman, 1972. pp) ly-20) 


In Fags. the Educational Commission of the ety of Chicago evaluated the ailing Chicazo school 
system at the request of the mayor and ety council, Ehis study, called the Harpur Report. intluenced 
the policies of many urban school systems in the United Stites with its recommendations urging the 
establishment of special “ungraded” classes and “parental” schools tor children who could net. be 
handled in the remtdar classes 


Pobiio education dit net take much mterest in such special schools or ehasses qintl 
compiasersy attendance iias cate into being these laws forced all chidien of given 

somtecschoes Phos brought te the attention ot educators a group af chidien whe tor 
ne deascy Ta presieGss been chimmated aia carts vate. thes had not. theres 
tere. caused the schooisags trounic (Heck. Lydd, pot) 


They Tanygudte uscd to describe behaviorally deviant children during the period when special 
classes Were started reticets an onentiition toward the threatening aspects of varninee. Later, the vo- 
cabulary of behavioral variance would reflect chological or explanatory concepts of devianee (e.g. 
emononally disturbed) as the intensiy of the perceived threat dituaished. But at that time the public 
image of deviance exposed by threat, entangled with xenophobia and expressed in administrative 
procedures, Was closely associited with the image of the stranger. foreigner. and outsider who threat- 
ened the established socal order. The harsh language and detensive pritcoees of that time are illus- 
trated mma source quoted by the Harpur Report, which related compulsory attendance laws to the need 


for special classes 


The Cerpulsors Attendance Act has ror ts purpose the relormauion of these viaeus 
Madren Phey cannot be tecessed or costinued in the regularly organized schools, 
thee were adimitted onto these schools, thes were reprowed, thes were punished tor 
Muscenducr, thes Rave been suspended tram further attendance im their classes, cher 
Parents Gannetoor Wal tet control them, teachers and commutiees fail to correct their 
gen fender aes and vigieas conduct Waat shail be dane with them? The Compulsory 
\eondance Not cermimands that they shall be placed in schoo. eo motin regular schol, 
then tothe ahecus tobe pro ded tor then CHarpur Report, NYY p. Lod. 


Other sections at the Harpur Report emphasize the need te get these children off the streets: 


toot Ghildten whe ie Qetantss floppy: euro aus 


Dorimatian toe disaplne and Want coapenatien hetwcen 


ahs ata the 1s amb he vere Hecominge saghants pom the sirects aphid at 
itevnl ame ‘elare of the city demands thar soon ceddren bye put 
pnt ! ATECRTDOT aaserd) FOoENe neessts at the ota bastions 
ot Daten see To She Berpeetit ot such cmadern CMatpur Repent dsuu, po ted) 


Phe preceding quotations renect a grewing mistrust between cducdfors and mimirant parents, 


Phe fomagner oopreseeted ain unknown collection of behavier and belie! Compassion, intimtions of 


COMMTOTIGTS abel gros sense wore overshadowed by the danger and throat assocnted with the im- 


mignint DPrachtona American sococh. Was ne longer willing te teast an an otormaad familys commnunmts 
¥ BE : : 
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method of socialization and tuched to the schools in-an elfen oui monet bormal cont: 
socialization process. The children who threatened social < ’ se Bin "were equal. 
ening im regular classesand had to be turthe: polated in spe: ie 


In (S7T New Haven started the first ungraded - : : do dusruptive ct rer 
In (879 the New Haven superinite schools stated t. 


The ungraded shoois are an inmdispensabie appendage to our graded system. Phes 
provide toed class of cinidren. who, for any cause, Must Necessarily be irregudar in their 
attendance, besond certain fnuts. Cnreasonably disobedient and insubordinate youths 
Who ate a detament to the good order and instruction of the school, are separated 
from wand placed here where they can be controlled and taught, without disturbing 
others Trodats, also, are placed an these scheals tor special disemnline he grade 
schools, relieved ot these three classes, great burdens to the teachérs, move on wath 
greater ease and tapidity, while both pupils and teachers perform their duties with 
pleasure. siustaction and profit chat wauld be impossible in the presence ot dasturbers 
of good order (Connecheut Speen Education Assuciation, 1936, p. 22) 


During the 1890's several major cities instituted special progzams for “backward” children in 
the public schools. At the same time. special programs (called “steamer classes”) were being set up 
for non-Englixh speaking children. At chat time, as in the present, the special Classes Were criticized 
tor being a “dumping ground” for all children who could not be handled in the regular classes, Ho A, 
Maller described the situation of the Cleveland schools in 1916: 


At the present: Gime such cases are often handled in a most unsatistactors manner 
The non-Loghsh speaking chid cannot keep up wath his companions ut the regular 
grades For this reason he is sent toa special class, but if there is not a streamer elitss 
ascciable. the pupilis all too frequently assigned to the backward class Ehis is not 
hevguse the backward class is the mght place tor him, bur rather because it furnishes 
an sayy means of disposing of a pupil who, through no fault of his own. is an unsat 
isttclory member ofa regular grade ¢ Miller. 1916, p. 74) 


It was also reported that backward children were assigned to streamer classes. Phe Supervisor 
of Primary Schools in New Haven noted that “incorrigible boys, defective children, and children who 
speak no Poglish” were placed together in special classes. 

Public alarm over the behavior of “incorrigible” children was matched by public tears about the 
genetic “intenorty” ol backward children, Even while Socal Darwinism was being repudiated by 
social theorists, i was regaining an audience in the scientific guise of “eugemes.” Ino 1877. Richard 
Dugdale published his study The Jukes, which was interpreted as supporting the view that poverty 
and immorality were largely controlled by biological inheritance. Bs the turn ot the century the eu- 
genies Movement took organized form and then “grew with such great rapidity that by 1915S it had 
reached the dimension nt atad( Hotstadter . 1966, p. 161)." 


kugeaists beheved that the retarded were a menace to society because thes threatened to pop- 
ulate the country with more criminals, dependents, rmbeciles and deviates. 


Phe ratius ofa large immigrant popalation trom peasant countries of central and north. 
em | wpe. Bard Coo aysimiidte because of rust habits and hamguage barners. gaye 
woterooe the neber that immigration was lowering the standand of Amercain intl 
agence. at icast set seemed to matvists who assumed that a gh b Command on bimsish 
eC ESE CET r oon ct mite le Cal Gaipaeits (Hhotstudter, I96@.p) E62) 


In 1907) the tears embodied in the movement were translated into the tist stenhzation law in the 
United States Bs f97)S twelve states had similar laws. : 


Phe National Conterence on Race Betterment in 1914 showed that the cugeme ndeal was thor- 
oughly established ino the medical protession, colleges, social work and chartetable Ol ganizations 
American povehuitry grew rapidly after 1900. “As more and more diseased and detective taumilies in 
“ereat cies came to the attention of physickins and social workers. ub was easy to confuse the ring 
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ir RT OL CET OT Pe aoe and mental deficienes with a real increase (Hotstadter, 1966, 


Henty Caahtard. who was secently saluted tor his contributions to spec’? education by The 
Journal of Speciae badtcadtoot (bal 1971) helped sound the cugeme alarm ino educational circles. 
Cooddard wrote twe hooks. dhe Aultkak Family (1912) and Feeblemindedness (1916), which advanced 
the Meors That society's ths, soul problems, and deviants were derived in large part trom the genetic 
stack of the temally deticient. He recommended mandatory stenlizatien tor the mentally deficient. 
As the Director of Research at the Vineland Traming School in New Jersey. Goddard wielded consider- 
ableintluence over popular and insatutional conceptions of mental deficiency. 


The threat posed by the backward child ways clearly articulated by Paul Hanus. a Harvard ed- 
Yedtion professor, int report he made to the New York City Commission on School Inquiry: 


that the means of discovering detecuve children and segraung them and curing 
far orhem. so ian ay they are segregated, are at present inadequate and detective: and 
Family, nat the danger af allowing such children to grow .up at large is a very grave 
ohe ueh persons hol only become a burden to society’ themselves, but propagate 
then kind in latge numbers by marrage or legitimate unions with each other or nor- 
tial wbdvidualy Whatever it costs, the city cannot sately PerpelUale the inadequate 
measures of discovering and caring tor its mentally detective children, and run the 
further risk ot allowing the present progressive increase of mental detectives tu con- 
tinke bhohecked (Hanus, 1913, pp. 20-71). 


Religious Institutions 


Much of threat of the alien immigrants flooding into the United States during this period 
can be imterpreted a» occurring against a religious background. The alien inflowing populations were 
nut only toreign, but they also represented a divergent doctrinal difference. Theological influences 
not only shaped the sense of threat experienced by the dominant American culture, but also influenced 
the nature of the response to this threat. Whether they can be considered causes. consequences, or 
symptoms of the breakdown of the medieval world and the rise of nation-states and capitalism, the 
theological tendencies expressed in the Reformation have been of profound importance in justifying, 
and sumetimes shaping, certain basic attitudes and patterns of behavior in countries where Protestants 
have predominated. Vhese tendencies are reflected in a variety of public and non-sectarian provisions 
in countries like the United States /K ohs, 1966, p. 142). 


In contrast to the traditional Catholic views. Reformation theology advanced the view that 
salvation ty by the grace of God alone, and that its attainment is therefore totally independent of good 
works (Coughlin, 1965, pp. 19-20; Kohs, 1966. p. 139): according to the Doctrine of the Elect, or Pre- 
destination, what one did in this world could in no way influence one's ultimate fate. for the love of God 
isa freely yiven gitt, and He cannot be cajoled or bribed by the good works of aspiring human beings. 
By thus severing, or at least profoundly attenuating the connection between salvation and charity 
Protestant theology undermined one of ihe principal motivations for performing deeds of charity. Ac- 
cording to the new theology, the Elect could be picked out by their worldly material success; God's 
Chosen Ones are those who thrive in this world. who attain to Positions of wealth and power through 
the efficient: use of their ume and energy, through their willingness to control distracting impulses 
and to delay gratitication in the service of productivity, and through their thriftiness and ambition. In- 
dustry. thritt, and efficiency - these were the crucial virtues of the Elect: meritorious conduct in one's 
felations to others was also important, but its significance was profoundly colored by an attitude 
towards the poor and needy that was a consequence of the composite ideal. The poor, after all, were 
net among God's loved ones, for they failed to thrive in the world (Miller, 1961, p. 42). Thus, although 
Protestant England of the seventeenth century did begin to recognize a responsibility to the poor, the 
harshness of the legisiauon enacted is partly a tribute to the dominant Protestant view (Kohs, 1966, 
p. 142) 
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The banty Period. tn garth \merica. the Prglish Poor lawas provided the model tor legislation 
enacted by localcommmunmitios (Miler. 40d. po 63a 


ila ott eto Pe Daa deiminatee: the thapteen 


Sosead SUDvILeS Alban SINCERE SG ont 


FS: . She. Lit coed Upot as disgracehud, ait a eid vase 
1 ‘ He thet nvdsooty far rehet were Rept teas tr anh 
fe Tn lene et Hae Sous oa mnt Comstitited abe Chou bagerne nt fo Met ay 


Nonetecnth Centurt aitiaghation broupht ta ths country Masses of poopie who did get wently 
With a Protestaat denesi 
the gatise Veieriin hie 


Gadbon and WO ver cdten Were not imbued with the Protestant bthie bo 


y indivasttaiistic “anger directed” Characterologueal ideal the vamigrant pre- 
sented thaditicinnastie models of saqal and individual numan existence. Settling together bs choice 
and necessity these bearers of ahen cultures and world-view, attempted to reereate mt Amertea then 
traditional lic That os. aitheugh thes often settled in the city, in an environment that was emanel- 
pitted, tres. proyressive, and modern, the neweomers cnsted within this gesselyvchafi, ther own 
gemetschafe’, co community governed by traditional customs and ideals. 


baacerbated by reigrous ditterences, the difference between the socially and economically 
dominant Protestsat populated and the mmomugeants wits profound. The unmigrants, escaping from 
tumings, fesoiuthaes. and pogroms, clung tenaciously to communal and religious tormiy that guar- 
anteed the continual, of them experience Phe dominant Protestant population viewed with alarm the 
Intrusionet ahea cuiturebearers thite resisted assimilation, 


Seif -niaintenance daves expressed themselves in other ways ay well, 


Prom tae dst ys to tae P¥le bor cxaimpie, the white Protestan: majorts: waged aa 
VCPS MIs Ghoaeeeta: Wat fo mdintaa ity domimanee net ant in the sphere ab work, 
Where it Wars sated Dut arse ig the oherg ol plas, where it was constantly having: to 
HgNt tor a pre weious conpetence Hence it resisted uns new potentialities for con- 
sumerstap obgred by the werkafsentianebised ethnics, ranging trom) tahan tood 
to homchairenud comeds and the Negreid Charleston. Prohibition was the list major 
battle an that war dis mau stiects were bhamed on the “Sactitna gangster” (Riesman, 
1965p Jad 
Phe refusal of the dominant culture to incorporate any of the cultural tarmis of the amemigrant 
was paralleled by the effort to forces the unmngrant to take on American ways. aad itis in this connecnon 
that large-scale developments tn social welfare took place in the late nineteenth century. As the orga- 
nized conscience of the domunant culture, itis to be expected that the Protestant churches would 
eXpress the concerns of nanve Amerivans although in an idealized way that simultaneously tncorpo- 


rated and masked the hostility and tear that characterized the nauve Amenean’s atutude (Platt, 1969). 


The imitial response of aiganized Protestantism to the rise of the large immigrant class living 
in urban slums Was to piace the greatest’ possible physical and spimtual distance between itself and 
the poor. 


The GIy was ine Rethetse of every cancerous growth 0. yet Protestant Christainiry, 
hound by deetore and traditearn to spiritual regeneration alene, did mot adopt a sat- 
Shrctors progtag of sown othies unt kite qa the century. By qigidhy separating bods 
sing femmieds salue to the lormer, Protestant thought necessary 
rot busnan wellare in the greal cies. Unnb the mid-erhitics 
the aibar poor qaareeh hytured in Protestant missronary tactics (Abell, 1962. pp des 


ana spark ands 


aamereyd the prehient 


Phos tendenes te withdraw from the corrupt world to the realm of uncontaminated spini found 
Is eNpression in the content of church lie which made no reterence whatsoever to “the spirtual insues 
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ebanien st te the barased mutitudes, of to “modern modes of sinning and tivine (Abell, 1962. p. 73." 
Poteee Power Was eNprossed ai demogeiphic patterns whieh cali te mind the more recent exodus 
WMWats ho GWM oiteninittes mito winch poor oresenmotsapoor  Bitoks have come. 


y sees That ods the weakity class otewded inte the ondustiat quaaiters the eld 
sh tetera bie Aner Doifoscen the gloat gvenucs uptown Whee tue Cava 
wa aan bopdred impertant songregiuions mad aircads deserted lower 


vee York uta soon aioe Besteaans were leasing distor dicehing buses for sump- 
Stiesi tie Bask Bast Abel, IYO]. pon 


who came trom the dominant Protestant culture, aimed their interventians 
daieets at the nddicn ola largery Catholic immigrant group. Catholic tears concerning the “mission- 
aby diesaee et fas retort qresement seemed to be contirmed by some of the actions and rhetoric of 
the tetotiacrs Critdren Who were removed trom the cides to be exposed to the tonic qualities of rural 
tated wp Protestant homes The rhetorical emphasis of “making something of oneself,” 
Hatd work. impulse control, and moral education, appeared to be a secular version of the 
Protestant efhes and conception of salvation. For Catholics concerned with the survival of Catholicism 
eno TMis clint Tae patertatlistic concepts of sourtl work represented a chreat. The Catholic response 
Pe the chia saving moveriont Was to seek addiuonal ways to provide their own services for Catholic 
vtuidren Phey deveepod he own school sastem, ther own orphanages. their own Catholic Social 
Sereces Tner ciarts fo counterion WHat they saw as a Protestantinstitution erosion of their way of 
ite were dupiaated by the Jewish immigrants, Much of the story of the parallel religious institutions, 
Btowink Gp divs county teomurror the governmental monopo!s of children’s services, can be inter- 
Pieted as a Couiter tespatise to the instituton-creation by the dominant Protestant ethos of the country, 
Born the fewest and Cathole ‘neweemers” perceived themselves as involved in a eritical struggle to 


Peyet ae ontowds ed pubie instditions, which were claiming ther children and thus undermining their 


4 ' , 


Hata ee Was ot ats dhere has heen an uneasy dialogue ever since between the governmental insti- 


why 


Mpa 


Tahens Abe tae Recoimne pubhe menopetes and the counter-redchve non-sceular systems which grew 


PAN ae ta ees 


( orrectional Facilities 


Betore TvG0 most Amencan penologisty accepted the concepts of “eriminal elise” and “bio- 
pygiedi detesmmitasan fn tight or the research presented at that time, correctional officials believed that 
“adarge Proportiagi of the untortunate chidren that po Co make up the great army of criminals are not 
morn nant (Phat, 169 p23. Whiie correctional workers used the language of Darwinism to stress 


te ’ 


hor dean with the crime problem, they worked through their nattonal representatives to 
discredit the tenets ot Darwinism. Correctional workers favored a more opumisie “nurture” theory 
Deeatise i heiped fe justify the Work. Acceptance of the pessimistic “nature” model advucated by 
Datwianists meant acceptance of the roig of Keeper of the genetically interior criminal class. This role 


Mots Ovdhiy tlarceopiantie fo the growing professional group of correcuonail administrators and social 
Waki s 


yond 


Phe a egithant of Tener penne” stalegies in prisons and reformatories Brew out of the new 
Sage on odivctena Workers and the domination of physiwnins an eruninolowiedt teseareh. 
Pires 

enon tame at pena tebern Ndmittedis ffs Soil Wars patie: 
Bia ofl ou Cehaaesh  pnt toediead science odttered Ine Deassibilits oat mitacalois 
Ne we a pepnia Dbeher a Mie ceptors ob a Ue Pui tate snens”” supe 
harseag tea atte beady ane © SOW ES te Bend fe seedty 
' pote Heanescd. segregated. thangs! ad sotitpatiad 
fe eet : 
; 
ee far Co rvdtad) Pheoies ed comicone domper dominated the thinking of corecthonal ad- 
. & > . 
woe Se ees cu Stmabes ob cbitne Were cinerany whieh empinisived the ditiagcuve of social 
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and economic cicumstanices on criminal behas tor. 


The sociological tescatreh corneided with the general public teeling about cities: that clues were 
degrading, violent, and chaotic. Phe city was the nadir of industrial lite. Program, were developed to 
remove children tron the slums, 


even ions once a week, inte the radiance of better lives 22) tras onis bs leading 
the child outof sin and dehauchery, in which iwohas lived. into the cucle of tte that 
a cepudiation of things thatatosees inatys daily lite, thatat ean be intluenced (Beverh 
Warner, Ps93, quoted in Platt, 1969, p, 25). 


The “new” penology, like the new “parental” classes in the pubhe schools. attempted to com- 
pensate tor the supposedly inadequate home environments of delinquent: children, Retormatories 
should, according to this theory, approximate “healthy” family environments as closely as possible. 
Within thts contest of reform, the child-saver movement developed. 


Child--aving may he understuod a> a crusade which served symbolic and status tunc- 
Hiony ter native. middie-clasy Americans, particular'y feminist groups. Maiddie-clitys 
women atthe turn of the century experienced a complex and far-reaching status revolu- 
fon. Phere tradimonal tunctions were draniatically threatened by the weakening 
et domesue coles and the specialized rearrangement of tannis tite. One of the main 
forges behind the child-sasing Mosement was a concern for the structure of banal 
hte and the proper socialization of young persons, since it was these concerns thal 
had tradivenaily geven purpose to a woman's Ife. Professional organizauons such 
as osettement Houses, Women's clubs, Bar Associations, and penal organizations 
regarded child-sasing as a problein of women’s rights, whereas their opponents seized 
UpPeh tas an opportunity to keep wemen in their proper place. Child-sasing organiza- 
Gons bad btte on nothing ta do with militant supporters ob the suttragette Movement 
In Set the bew pele Gb socku Worker was created by deterenee to anti-feninist store 
pes ofa “Mom's paw” (Platt, 1969, pp. 26-27) 


The child-savers atfirmed the values of home hfe, parental authonty., and rural lite which were 
declining in society at Jarge. The main effect of the movement was not in penal reform but in “extending 
governmentai control over a whole range of youthful activities that had previously been handled on an 
informal basiy (Platt, 1969, p. 27).° Their aim was to see the socializauon and actvitics of children 
Strictly supervised, This aim, which amounted to a defense of family life, contributed to the develop- 
Ment ot the social work protession, 


The etteety at the child-saver movement were crystallized in the jusemle court. system. 


In effect. the child-savers created, by calling attention to, new categories of deviance and helped launch 


an instituGional sistem to counter the misbehavior. Children were removed trom the adult: eriminal- 
law process and placed in the jurisdiction of a new tribunal, the juvenile court. Because Juvenile pro- 
eeedings were defined as civil actions, consututional safeguards were not applicably. 


Statutory delinidons of delinquency went beyond acts that would be criminal i committed 


by adult. to include such sague violations ay “Vicious or immoral behavior.” “ineorrigibility.” and 
“trues 7 . 

The pavemiggourt movement Went tar besend ao congern fer speci treatment of 

adoiescent offenders dr brought wathin the ambit of governmental centred a sect of 

Southtul activities that had been prestousts ygmored of dealt with on an interme: basis 

Howie pot bs gecatent tat the behavior selected tor penalizing sexta lgense, dhtk 

cha. feanunge the steets, bexying, frequenting dance halls and movies. tachting and 

Doing seenin publi late at ayht owas inost directly relesant to the ¢hidten of iower- 

Seb TEE and imngsrat hanbes (Platt, 969, p29) 


The prachee ot interverting in the lives of children without tral or due process. the concept 


that case Workers need net be regulated in their right and duty to treat (as the right to punish Was regu- 
lated), and the strategies of indeterminate sentencings and preventive detention represent institutional 
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cmbodiments wh the puble iiage of the child as a dependent “The child-savers were prohihitionists, 
ina Keneral sense. Whe heheved that adolescents needed protechon from even then own inclinations 
“Phat P69 po sda” 


Mental Health Asyiums 


Fightcenth-ecenturs America devoted Inde energy to preparations for reform ot offending or 
offensive citizens, Whether poor orumindl or insane As a matter of tact. there was litte discrimina- 
chem ainomgt these sarrous conditions of lite 


Ocsisetiaay. in the course of the Con muth period. some assemblies passed laws tor a 
“Poeati group uke the insane But again it was dependency. and not any trait unique 

Ne escuse that concerned them from this Perspeclive, anmsanity was really me 
aetierens fred ans other diswhiits tts sictim. unable to support hiniselt, took his 
Pee a ome amen the needs Phe lunaue came to public attention not as someone 


abicotrd seth dua.ceus of fears, but as semeone suffermpe trom poverty (Rothman, 
Ivo} pod 


Geneiaily, outdoor relet was provided tor the poor, either in their own homes cr in the homes 
wtother townspeopic. In this ethos of the early village life of colonial America, the condition of pov- 
erty, He assccited with “outader” or non-villager, was treated trom a perspective of harsh morality 
and almost paranoid anxiety The general intervention was whipping, or stocks, or other means of 
discouragement of settlement. Particularly on the east coast, in towns like Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia, there was general surveillance against strangers brought to the shore on ships. Each town 
tned to discourage Imngering and to encourage movement to another town. 


This attitude in the colomes toward the combination of strangeness and economic dependency 
Is NOt surprising, since colonial America merely took over the Poor Laws which developed in England 
IN fesponse to economic and sogial disruptions following the Middle Ages and the Reformation. Such 
laws clearly were not drittted tor henevolent purposes, Provisions were made to discourage vagabond- 
age and mobility, and to spread the cost of such support among the parishes. The Poor Law Act of 1601, 
supplemented hy the Law of Settlement in 1662, guided this ethic of poor relief in seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century England and the colonies. The settlement law itself was a repressive measure, 
dratted to present mugration of the poor to different jurisdictions for the purpose of resettlement. 


Vhe practice of “warning out” strangers to a settlement was quite common. “Indian stragglers 
and Cra¢y persons were in the early days often driven from the town (Deutsch, 1949, p. 5).” “Another 


method by which the community rid itself of the insane was by transporting its undesirables to a distant 
townatmghteb caser, 773, p. 7" 


In New York an act pissed in 1683 “for Maintaining the Poor and Preventing Vagabonds” 
charged local officials to support the poor and look to “the prevention of Vagabends and Idle Persons 
to come into this provinge trom other parts and also from one provinee to another.” The bill required 
ship captains to supply the names of all passengers and transport hack anyone without a craft, an oc- 
cupation or property. Pheassemhbly tightened the regulations in 1721 and said: 

seven ic and necessitous come, or are brought into this province from neighboring 


COLOTERS who Rave either Hed from thence tor tear of punishment, or hemy sloihtul 
and un wililpg to work 


Any householder who hoarded a stranger not known to him as a person of “good substance” had to 
nouty the justice of the peace of the “name, quality, condition, and circumstances of the person so 
entertained (Rothman, 1971], p. 21)." 


The stitute of 1727 in Rhode Island expressed a frantic fear of such “wagrant” and “indigent” 
persons and their “cunning insinuations prevail upon town residents to post bond tor them:” then 
such profligate persons, hy their corrupt morals, too often prove pernicious to towns, in debauch- 
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Moto. Gobet ota foaeoarets te piter and steal fran: Cher miaasters Such nerseris had ta inform 


Hig otros or teet to tha ae thos ca sperth oar aieR tania, bai Dy 
es este ae boipp Soop netting ther an townepeepe: oi waothurr own homes 


bers, whic discoursging fae oncerporation of dependent 
venth and cpmphteenth -cenbur 


Necspeciil provisions beyond 


thie git sagt fe tide heqioee towns were rebitisen smail amd born the mopelessiv poor and 
syepskbe (ora. ta wecter meta a narnbertGaddman, [YS2 9 4) 
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Howey pot oesta! wad pobteal disrupliens of nineteenth Amictica ushered 
ithat Aa x OR Dirvatment oo: Che insane as with Poor tne criminal, ete 
frog n ' ig EE ge Special Waied cele, eepaunited troamt phe open community and 
toate. He ae) ares RON 

Ir Mate hh aoa Men nenen Radical modimegtions on the philosophical, social, 


vem Bases Propel cites Tho sca Mere URESMOt mg EU social) upheasa.s and rapid growth 
Me cenotays Phas was the perro of tne we revelutiens, the American Rev- 
Sanuthe boenh Reovesution an POSY 


MM cp Was tise a period in Furoepean histers ia which madness was ushered 
the ssernding sverbor of all things irrational, diabolical and threatening to 
(1973) has presented a thesis that a new morality, a new 
soca ofthe beoed on heteta: thought and bourgeor arder, emerged just prior to the Reformation, and 


the ngbe ahaa. atid onder bossy 


that ths his cendroanted sreatiemacs and sloth as ats ammoertal adversary. Part ot Foucault's thests 
Is that as pros warnsted oo btipepe a sod was created and the moral Values attached to leprosy were 
CIPS vol EO UTE Dee EE SCPE! TIYSGt tN 

Nooetding ore as 


‘ bie ‘, ’ 
Period ey TT ise 


OU, the seventeenth and eighteenth centurtes in burope were the 
“ereat continement ” He reports that itis common knowledge that the 
sesenbeendli senters created enormous houses gt continement, but that ats less commonly known that 
one onatoop ests bundred obabisent. et the civ at Pars tound himselt contined there, within several 
months Pleo sr thar sree Paned, tae and Wagnitz, we know that madmen were subjected to contine- 


Ment fer gcenthas vet at wots poputanons ot che prions, hospitals, and workhouses. He then 
Nels 
Bk nag nat Nene DRED fangs Was there. wing Ine minanings at this 
: : Deno the sammy themehond feo the poor fe thy unem 
: , 7” ’ sopsane ftom wainin the walls of sontenement than Pinel 
7 weeidal Cote umen naadiien, itis there ists res 
Syoetetenge be gene ho ise Theme without bowsting of hava “delvered” them 
bear ote pe sot lv oiteenth cet mirdness was tinked with this country ot 
; : nt avsunmated comtinement as ous natural abode 
ol “fl , ' 
Pheoareat tnceat to mic pepiigce, the new horseman of the Apocaivpse in burope. was no longer 
Pestilonos abe Sears ot wees secretin imsccumts. Phe vrear solution, the ultimate defense against the 


Mesto ities hd GOAT aon of eeanonmc deviance Was loiation and confinement, both within 
and wathony EP Be Work cthig Was smbraced as the raison etre of the society. All defaults trom) this 
vthie beoatee both an cuteroal amd extermal threat which had to be met with inereasimaly strong de- 
tenses Within ane Phe ccistruction of watls around the detaulters without. “Phe great hospitals, houses 
otdet ob aasistance and pumpshment, of governmental charity and Wweltare mea- 


Ob tedtauenie ated pe 
SUres iis a phenomenon of the chiss pertod. as universal as itself and almost contemporary with its 
bith boucaue Py Sp stn? 


Heogee. on te Hepethesize that men did not wat until the seseateenth century ta “shut up” 
the mad. but ta et wits ono this period chat ghes began te “confine and “intern” them. alongside an 
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vitae Peptoation with whom ther kuwship was recognized: the Poor, the enminal, the orphan, ete. 


Before this tome, madness Was a part of ite, a state of irrational being which transcended or- 


especenes In the chassic ave. for the first time, madness became associated with idleness, 
mendacity and the deliberate crossing of the boundaries ot bourgeoly order and the sacred limits of 


labor The oblate te work was not only an ethical exercise but it Was also a Moral guarantee against 
soctaland pet some dissgiuuen, 


dinars 


In France. ia the Hospital General in April 1684 a decree created a section tor boys and girls 
under tweaty-hve It specified tat work must occupy the greater par of the day, to be accompanied 
by “the reading of pious books.” 7 Lhes will be made to work as long and ay hard as their strength and 
siabons wil pernut” Every fault “will be punished by reduction of ¢:uel, by increase of work, by 
Mpescnment and other pumpshments customary in said hospitals, as the d:rectors shall see fit (Fou- 
cau P97 py? 


Ito Was aguunst this Furopean background that Nineteenth-century America discovered the 
asvium Rothman sass of this development: 


The seypotac in the Jacksonian pened to the deviant and dependent way first: and 


foretiont tf Mkorots attenipt to promote the stability of the societ\ ata moment when 
iaditiant? ideas and practices appeared outmoded. constricted and inettective. The 
Ansneuse and the orphan dssium, the penitentiary, the relormators, and the insane 
sVium, ail represent an effort fo imsure the cohesion of the communits in new and 
sanyo iecumoatinces Rothman, 1977, p xpi). 


Within a period of fifty years, beginning in the nineteenth century, not only was the peniten- 
Wary discovered and spread across the tace of the colonies, but by 1860, twenty-eight of the thirty- 
three sates had asvlumts tor the msane. | his development was coincidental with sudden rapid growth 


of the colonies and antedated only slightly the development of compulsory education and correctional 
Proghams for voutk 


Rothman (1971) points out that the image of Jacksoniar society riddled with vice appeared 
even more sharply im the observations of those concerned with young victims of poverty, orphans and 
destitute and vagrant children. Phe thesis developed in general in this paper seems to apply here. 
The sense of threat associated with the large masses of immigrant children crowded in the slums of 
urban afedy ied to spec! continement environments for such children. This was the period of the birth 
of orphanages, mstitiony tor the retarded, refuges for delinquents, and speciai schools for all types 
ot devntnee “There is no lotas we all know so hopeless and helpless as that of a destitute orphan: 


ts career of sin and ail) when neglected. is almost certain. . . (Cincinnan Orphan Asylum, Annual 
Report for IS4s, p 0 


Rothnien reports that destitute children were Just as vulnerable. The goal of the Boston Asylum 
and Porm School was to take children trom “abodes of raggedness and want.” where “mingled with 
the cries of heipless need. the sounds ot blasphemy assail your ears; and trom cvample of father and 
otmother, the mouth of usping childhood is trught to curseand revile (Rothman, 1971, p. 1701” 


The discovery of the great confinement as an antidote to the intolerable unvicues of that 
fast-moving, unstable period created a mew breed of detenders of the public goed. the protessional 
caretakers The houses of confinement were seen, in their initiation, as moral utopias in which the vices 
and corruptions of urban socrers were walled out. At the same time, the most contaminated Spirits im 
the community were Walled in The continees were seen as token proxies, Who could be subjected to this 
Uncontamindted: socntié test tube, exposed to moral exhortation and intervention, and turned intu: the 
Perec ratonal, valtie-cicunsed citizen which their captors. prized in their American Image-ideal. 


As ctrly as Psd4. chuteen of the leading medical superintendents in the new asviies across the 
tation organized the tiost mental health professional organization. Tt Was the Assocation of Medical 
Sepenmrcndent. of Ameren Tnstitutions tor the Insane, which biter became the \merean Psyche 
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process introduced by 


ahr Saget Tha ram pean a Aha sdicd etnet side ot the come 


Vernonia: Une unstitutien 


UE sa adr Tea Tht ae: 


hates adoa demonstration of 


eodas Poosime.s instead of a pidee riddicd with view, corrup- 


randsentet ine Head or mugrant. deerme burope and 


wet de 


Goose residents were as crowded. 


rpopiiated and sverhurde 


a. ths ccoialng streets oo ihe hoeeonitit cuties of the bast 


. fe we ted. Tepe Mes bitadlgeedtas ¢ tne discerns ob assiuia, and the 
eh ay SS SPs oe Donat rot bewer-adass indaience, dabauenens. vile lave 
ae Ray, Pans “ cehoaty aged. chadeen aid: south Chreemh copuees tor the dehnuguent 
Malo ooprara iDataly Nfiotin ses ued a paartoat Gagse fasdities. The harsh 
So Pads foal Torn fo ahtnehiated of these Sach Gon uilibulities Were seen as an intidate to, and te- 
bert a ved an Che tee vc wwer auaes  Phowever. these institutions alsa had to abandon 


Hema Petin wt grab oper ts caatetiag aurchousiae wath the advent of che immigrant teed inte 


haan histo when the prevailing tright-rmiagers of moamt, 
Wivtet Den A apads Mangan cnet cienth. fastened with renewed viner and adhesiveness upon 
Oot oar ster bie cotcrrdived psychological threat composite ot eeanomic imimor- 


at hats ata sthamaenss. merged with the evternal momentous changes of the pud-nineteenth 
the wWasbagt our saluton pamanly upon “tora” setders. This population 
Pool dom. tasablo dttorent pagpers, with thei untamuiliac difestules carnted out i urban settings 
Sayhotpsss. abtiy streets, beuine the overwhelming feve ategre ot the antebellum American 


One ob the now ores ot Gutetakers Gaignosed the situation of these inmates as follows: ht 


bas Meow pool hat tnaeh ob Power has a Comigban OPE Wilh PSG MIts both of them represent 
Dern. UovGha OMaibacter or Gisical camdition as Wel ay oNferab circumstances (hirvas, PSSS. ree 
mitted _ geo 


poamsane Should Ae placed am a sepatate mastitugon for state 
css fared bor: Whee sbers Mmostiv ummugrants cmainiy Erish), 


Hoe Pg See aed thee aa 


Papers oathar Una an the sane bach 
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he pivscrsed by reversion to radical custodial authontarianism The white- 
Fath 


the intsrned populations and the outside seciety through these special 
tepa aes Wav to the onsinized chases of custeusi: “Garetuking 7 Phe exhortations 


Mane Nate. Howe tuattaded into the hackeneund 


ted oN Gtement over threatened personal and scat Geselution abated 
atthe Mtsses at fervmm-horn paupers Dhere was a feng period af 


Wibveeere POW TRG UME speeters ot nsamits and: poverty seem: te fave gone underground Tt was 


Tetount thy Segeoromat or the twentieth century when the “Progressive brit signaled at rise in political 
heen Movements, coomenne leamsiation. aad socul welfare. that the concern with rational man 


Hanee Up aise 


t- ae Phe fist deeade of the twentieth century THAN otsanizatuions de- 
Vevtocd 8 ate Being These included tne National Luberculosis Assowatien 
MOMS e MP oe ce Assocation (1909), and the National Comumuttee tat Mental 
Haaiery ctu dy 


SMovements onwins were inked te the same forces which fostered 


“ODP RTT at 


NOt ZaLONs sPecieady, screntiie and technological development, 
Progteyss soso. Thouwat ane buredueratized services. Chitord Beers wrote “A Mind That Found It- 
se EEYGS ng Hed his recovers within the bedlam of the mental hospital, thus awakening the 
cute Keets recommended the formation of a national society to press for reforms in 
the prevention and trestment of mental iiness. Many protesstonals reacted lavorably, including 
Wiliamt hemes and Adoiph Meser. who recommended the term “mental Aygiene™ for the new move- 
ment The Nate Committee tor Mental Hygiene was formed in 1909. In [9]2 a donation of $50,000 
Was made fe this committee to study existing tacilities and recommend new ones (Ridenour, 1964). 
It Was at tie point that professionals began to exert the tremendous influence on mental health ser- 
Mees that tes command today Uheir untluence ean be seen in the literature since that time. We begin 
Heosee the disappedtance of such menacing classifications as “weak minds” and “diseased minds” 
and “ev and peraiieus children.” and in their place such cool “scientific” terms as “mental deti- 
erenes emotional disturbance,” and “delingueney.” 


pohin bee 


In the held of mental health, the mood of the country and the guiding premise of the new Pro- 
Bressives (ness of the social insututions — became a perfect foil for the medically-oriented theories 
ot such tigures as Adolph Meyer, Sigmund Freud, and William Goddard. Not only social illness, but 
alo mental Ulness became great explanatory metaphors for the menacing conditions of life. All sorts 
of infectious diseases seemed to be on the way to extinction through the marvelous technology of med- 
wine and public health. [he illness model. therefore, captured the imagination and hopes of the so- 
wety. The great continement and moral treatment had not solved the threats of collective life. Here. 
however, Was a new tool, a new guiding principle by which we might tame the irrational and intrac- 
table parts of our own nature and the social institutions spawned by this nature. Early diagnosis, pre- 
vention. treatment, cure ail these terms brought a new sense of objectivity to the feartulness of one’s 
Personal relationship to the unpredictability of social forces outside and irrational forces within. 


Phe soctal Progressive’s tdeal of prevention found a sympathetic resonance in the theory of psy- 
choseaual development. Despite the negative ambiance of sex. childhood became a focal point for 
action Now one Knew where to begin, Dr. William Healy, a psychodynamically-oriented Psychiatrist 
founded the tist Juvenile Psychopathic Institute in Chicago in 1909. The child-savers had already 
established the tirst Juvenile Court in Chicago in 1899. Social immorality became transmuted into psy- 
chic illness, and the concept of juvenile delinquency merged both public models of human problems 
Into one biz social solution. A national conference on the prevention of juvenile delinquency, jointly 
sponsored by the Commonwealth Fund and the National Committee on Mental Hygiene. was held in 
I92t. [ts prineiple acuon recommendation was five-year demonstration of child guidance clinics. 
Phe famouy Healy and Bronner Report (1926), which was produced out of that demonstration, led to 
the vast child suidance movement and the ramd proliferation of clinics throughout the United States. 
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yet copter otaid sepakented the asstum as the institubeni defense agaist the menacing 


in at eoane aittin Weono songer needed to wail oul tmis oniechious menace 

“A woh satredicnen through individual treatment within the oped community 

“ Soocagtataty TRroman scentie habels, and isccate tnrough programs of intervention Phe 
peat a nolesty st the powerless, and the qultunins diterent fhe preferred 


tspe. hehasioral pattern and hte stvie of “successtud.” “hard-working.” 


Te ate Gert tan Usha” omiddic-giass Anglo-Saxon culture-bearers living quietly behind the 
Goes thy oar momes> on thei own property. in peacetul neighhornoods Now, howeser, with the 
phat fos awa ow vhees. and ime technologies af social services there was an odjecusels validated 
Ceti So one lieracter-trait and life-stie pretererces Phere were indices of pathology determing 
Aneowas tet swe. und emobomilly adapted dt was mot a matter arbitrary persona: prepudice or social 

Ao ks Seer matter ef sgiemes the new nathonal Church, and thus the whole socutl instituuen 


Math ware ante being The partnership between bourgeois order and medicine, formed 
Uoowted The ‘treat oot sprationanes at the tune of the Retormation and the disappearance of the scourge 
Dros dheved vawas trem the rehgious ambiance of “mera! treatment” into the aura ot “public 
Phe powerlus empurcai antibodies of medical diagnosis and medical treatment would now 
Ayoppeed tose ca dis, through the invasion of disorganized community members. Medical treatment 
poosaded further protection against the contaminauon of the individual by individual through the psy- 
vhobytane Cestaunmce ot the subjcet-object split maintained by modern science. Psychological mechanisms 
of displacement and projgsction were legiumized by this separation between the excitor and reactor. 
No longer didi sane and insane share sin in common. The disease was within the excitor, not a mutual 
bond hytwecen exeitor and reactor. The disease was communicable. but modern asepsis way more 
powertul than stone walls for protection against this type of transmission. No longer did the duminant 
culture-heate: have to look into the mirror of irrationality and say, “We have seen the enemy and they 
ated New, the threat tocolivetive orderiiness lay without, 


IV. CLASSIFICATION 


say that much ot modern-day coneern with individusi differences within the 


Praless: Se lar Mer 


F hietpivted asa product of the vamences of our own Aistary. 


Nofairls clear connec- 
Won can Pe dreucd Co ewst between 


“screntiiie™ Classification systems and ov erwrought public images 
ob the threat of strangeness and divergence. phe phenomenological Interpretation o 
rer divergence cat De the deviding fuctor in the kind ot effect which the 


! such strangeness 


divergence will have upon 
seredety 


foisomet are) 


>that the differences are not real. It is only argued that their collective Interpreta- 
RAG MCT Positive impactor such differences upon the COMMUNITY psyche. 


Tet ieastes tne t 


Mar: 


Modi eu. 


weats ago Rath Benedict (1934) pomted out that indwidual minority differences do exist 
s However the meaning of that diffe 
Tutes She vats 


renee can be radical opposites in two separate cul- 


It does net matter what kind of “abnormality” we choose tor illustration, those which 
indicate extreme unstablity. or those which are Much more in the nature of character 
traits cike sadism car delusions of grandeur or of persecution: there are well described cul- 
tures in which these abnormal. tunction at ease and with honor, and apparently without 
dangerorditncuny tothe society (Benedict, 1934, p. 00). 
In her article she gases numerous examples af cultures in which even the 
ho omunerts behavioral ditterences are incorporated as impartant and vene 
theseciers: Her venerai thesis, like the thesis of this paper, 1s Cultural relativity. 


Most eXtreme types 
rated characteristics for 
Necone iy caahon can possibly utilize in ity mores the whole potential range of human 
Serigoot dust ay there are great numbers of possible phonic articulations, and the 
Posstbihty of anytusgte depends on a selection and standardization of a few of these 
hover iat speech communication may be possible at all. so the possibility of or- 
xateccd Dehaviagr at every sort, from the tashion of local dress and houses to the dictit 
Sa Pecpee’s ethies and religion, depends upon a similar selection among the possible 
Nearer tuts In the vid of recognized economic obligations or sex tabus this selec- 
eos ds Meterationa: and subconscious a@ process as itis in the field of Phonetics 

ees which goes on in the group for long periods of (me and is historically 
sone Toned As innumerable accidents of polation or of peoples (Benedict, 1934. p. 72) 


(eae ape 


Sheds, further, that over time, every society begins with a slight inclinatian in one direction 


snd nen catries this prelerence farther and farther, integrating itself and ity institutions 
Blue ind toory corpietely upon its chosen basis, and discarding those types of behaviors that are 
Sheosats that most of those organizations of personality that seem to us most ineantro- 


veri bis annertai have heen used by different civilizations in the very found 
Tite Snetsatys 


eel abthofore, 


Meohiper at 


auan af their institutional 


Xe a woot ow then wg vers wide range. as culturaily detined [toa Puma a 
vermorated seginent oof human benavier in ans cuituse. and ab- 
’ Mat segment that the particular cuiizatien does net use. The 
at vosey the problem are conditioned by the jong tradi babies 
We heids p “ay 
Pec oapes rakes something of the same argument 


asat looks at samimeint labels ot abnormality 
seeeety: Tt as argued that the very eves through which we see the problems of certain 
Coadretiate conditioned by the tong traditional habits of ourown socety 


WrnCh vast ny Gta 


Howeser this p at we do in public 
intense threat, peleased at another 
Broupys and the living settings they generated. which controverted the traditional 


Phe predotunating canons of the culture were siciated by stich WNT EUNE BrOUpS, 
| ee er teyt one 


Peoesi aueh miassise institutional efforts ta asspmthate 


aper vous turther and states that itis Possible that much of wh 
Sater nt 


vot such chidren ia ScHL-protective response to a sense of 
period in hasta by 
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Into tiie Gomi tocol os pe that Was considered the mainstream 


N oscnee od disainet over this premdicntl respomse. and a semse ef deeemes and i peas resulted 


IN “SGN tivinge the peso. and oon developing more Tobrectise” catenenied: miches fh: wae veptabdle 
groups, habitats, and beavers 


Phe restit ot this humanistic ctlort, heweter, was fo create mmore dihean poohiems C lassttica- 
tors terms such as Tweak ounds.” “diseased minds.” *incorrigtble” dissolute” Osun aug debauchery” 
“Sexual license.” “esi tendencies.” “kiclous conduct.” “menacing to society.” ete. mad direct threat- 
referents When considered tn terms of the prevaring codes of conduct of Uratume dn the otiinal lang- 
uave the commits of matise reactors to tien immigrants expressed ditecthk the capesences ot the 
Moment Phe Aehasviots and Gharactersties that tightened then and that thes reiected were much 
Cleator Phan he scentitie fenins We low use 


Over time, the awareness ob tour and outrage venerated by these athen raputs has faded inte 
the background. the orginal alfcetive hinguage describing this lear and outrage ts athe dost in the haze 
ob histor tats piace. in the foreground of consciousness af the collective bods. remain only the “third: 
order” svnibols or classifications. 


Phe seqets has mot come te grips with the possthility that protound) thicat tee trauma an 
the past mas havetse conditioned it that a clear differentiation and choice was made be cen the cul- 
turalls ideal type of fite-style and the culturally rejected type of lite-style, Phe society cannot conceive 
that aosheht inehnmaten in ene direcuen mas have. over ume, become quite pronouticed Mt does not 
consider that this preterenee May have been carned farther and farther, integrating itself and ily in- 
SUtutions mote and mere completely upon ats chosen image-hasiy, and discarding those behavioral 
Ipes and setume types which were uncongemal to the chosen image-set. Phe protesstons themselves 
do not seem te entertain the possibility as thes go about their task of “early identiticauion,” “diflerentis: 
diagnosis,” cto They de not consider the possibility that their diagnostic categories muy themselves 
mask the threat and hostility expressed by the dominant culture-bearers toward behavioral ty pes and 
wassot lite discarded in the past, 


The society atsell, ay interpreted by the mainstream culture-bearers, seems to be acting as 
though cultural pluralism iy the same threat to the integrity of the whole which it may have been when 
the nation Was new, uncertain and struggling to be formed. Departures trom the chosen type are seen 
as making our country a dangerous place in which to hive. Because we are not Conscious of our history. 
and have fost connections which may exist between such terms ay “weak minds” and mental retarda- 
tron, or “diseased minds” and emotional disturbance: or “sin.” “debauchery.” “evil tendencies.” “vie 
clous cunduet™ and “delinquency.” we are at the merey of our irrational memory traces We eapress 
ourthreatand cultural conthet in scemingly meaningless symbol terms 


We are sutprised te tind that there is no scientific agreement as to the Meamay of these terms 
(Seott, 1988. Mercer, 1973, Ziegle., 1966, Tappan, 1960). Yet. aif we look closely atthe application of 
these terms to individuais in our seciet. we can observe a very interesting phenomenon In spite of the 
tact that there is no scienttic agreement upon criteria for appheation, we tind that the termy are be- 
stowed, With daproportionate Erequenes, upon the same types of groups. behaviors. and) behavior 
settings, Which arensed the orginal alumni in the main line culture-bearers. Phe propergen of individ: 
tls fram ahen. munorits cultural groups, residing in “undesipable” areas ot the city, who ate ds 
signed special Clissitigatiens and processed into special institutional programs is not random. Such 
selection does not ht the kiws of chance. Phe tact that such classittcahons and assignments shift over 
nme trom one ethme group to another as groups gradually shuck divergent: Characteristics, become 
indisingtushabie trom the main fing culture-bearers, and move our et the tabeocd behavior settings, 
atleastatouses questions Concerning the process at work 
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V. THE RENAISSANCE OF CARING 


The F ipansion of ( consciousness 


foc varsstatien cannes with ata Particular view of the situauen or Condition that invites 
Aiogs a Neben of the source of the problem, what the outcome ot intenentien should be, 


ttetmediaty should vose to happen Intervention is salue-oriented and Value-directed. 


Ina world it which there is general consensus about values there is @n aeceptance of es- 
Wahasned Gass ications and interventions Studies of earlier forms of society, OF of “primitive” societies 


Rat parteular kinds of labeling concepts, interventions, and Interveners ale ae- 


SUPT C asS pearb art 


gisene ot ute, ake the weather and the physical surroundings. A sheman ora 
iN tssumed to be as natural as a drink of water, and as Necessary. Simularly, in our so- 
Was athe questioning, until recently. of “hxed” classitications and INLeTVENUON processes 
Sends ary assecrated with teaching, therapy, counseling and tesung Teachers, therapists, counselors, 
and testers were comsidered necessary tixtures on a society which had maintained a consensus with 
Fespeet to tne right relauionship between the individual and the society. In the corrent period of rapidly 
shitting values, however, this consensus is dissolving. There is no social consensus about the nght 
felatonship between men and between man and society. Hence, men are not in agreement about hu- 
Man uibeiling or imtervention structures. The whole area of human caretaking is under caretul scrutiny 
and resxamunation by many diverse segments ot society. Many of the social and insutuuonal arrange- 
Bents for vare-giving and care-receiving are being sharply questioned. 


med, 


eth. 


Kis not surprising that at this time in history there should be much concern with the beliets, 
Practeess and conventions of public caring. Man has been so forcibly confronted with the technical 
Perfection ot hus destructive tendencies that he is desperate to find a way out betore he destroys 
himself In ail areas ot private and public life, radical efforts are being made to break through to his 
deeper kisers of caring. The eaperieneed Meaning of care was lost to individuals by the formalization 
ot care structures and processes which isolate the care-receivers from the general populace. Now, like 
returning feeling in 4 cramped limb, we are experiencing the pain of direct caring. A new awareness 
seems to be developing that the caring expenence is a necessary ingredient in the preservation of com-~ 
munity lite 


Many groups of individuals, formerly uninvolved in the functions Ot care-giving institutions, 
are suddeniy awatre of the part they play in the process. Such groups are taking stances vis-a-vis 
these insutuuiens, and are examining what they do and whom they serve. Many of these groups are 
pening Up previously closed conceptions of the place of these in public lite. This applies to the whole 
range of caretaking insututions, trom public schools to mental hospitals. Groups ot protessionals, of 
MEMS, Of care reeipients, of various political fraternities, of social critics. of youth groups, ete. are 
alavaiving thempseis esin the lite and ways of suck social insotutions. 


Revolt Against Care-Receiving Metaphors 


These Care giving and) care-reeeiving inetaphors themselves, such as retardation, mental ill- 
Mess and disturbance, delinquency and criminality, culturally disadvantaged. etc., are coming into 
question tSzasz, E9°U, Scott, 1958: Mercer, 1970: Menninger. 1968: Kvaraceus. 1959), The theoretical 
Bases ot cash philosophical and research attacks difter from investigator to investugator, but the essen- 
Wal argecnent is that attributing any of the above conditions to individual members of the commiunity 
Involves. in some degree, psychological projection, scapegoaling, or arbitrary labeling. [hese authors 
Irequent.. examine the function that such assignments serve tor society and Present sound arguments 
and documentition that human caring is either absent or distorted in the assignment process. The very 
fone ot te arguments, however, the very substance of their case, is empathy, sympathy, and concern: 
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: Ast hat epoofosacn public stereotypes Indtoduals and groups beacd inte such 

i ' é ON addot 7 octe bs souiety and tho professsomais sereing 

: a ee ee ca & : wes trom these allermhraccnat socias pieantatons Phev are 

: ar fi topo neg omipescd upon them and the harris teoseuse: partipatien 
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Revolt Against C are-Keceiving Investiture 


bron ueaghe qharters od sewers. challenges are ale coming to the socigi deminanee of care: 
hovte ced ies cate rtesners Phere os deep probing into the “investiture of care-recerver” bestowed 
Upon that ofaistnemAe]rs This probing goes bevond the fabelling process and investigates 
wotaaved Plocedsies ov einen We carry out carly fdentineation and then program certain 
tes heh a eerigs of futineis inte narrow caregiving miches preordained by society. Envestr 
Choatl sate teesnane tide. tole, and function im society is being demonstrated to be tre 


hares anclcaprciete ¢MBoreer, 1y7V) 


erin Cuuvestiture’ vs used aere to reter to the broader evologieal actions of collectives, 
weg ont candidates for dabeling, but also in moving © aididates through a set of institus 
Uetan dates cetares vind critical punctures to the exclusron miche. Jane Mercer's deserip- 
hon cbs oot the stages throtath Which a child passes in becomung officially “retarded” in the school 


Trot im stint. 
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Soe nh IMs ase the ccopenmng of the labeling process, the questioning of the investiture 
Supressrs a new isereloot caning. a new willingness to act upon one’s empathetic concern for 
r bie watdosx ob such caretaking investiture. Phe reaction of society, the avid 

Doble snows an buting books and populur magazines which report such 


DosPaatoohs os ath chdfcatiem of a mew alaeness. anew conscrousness of caning in) the 


Revolt Against Care-Givers 


Paers Ss another eupertant movementoccurting in the midst of these other eviderices of a new 
COtscroasti es et ita the Credentahved caretakers themselves are being questioned with respect 
lethei qintctodt ons atd capacts to antervene in the lives of those to whom they give care. Examples 
Of tis juetetine: are the chailenge of the Tindigenous” mental health workers in the Pincoln Mental 
Heath Cente: aust che administration and professional staff, the revolt of parents imo inner-city 
neighbothosds sien as the Occanhill-Brownsville area against the professional authority of the school 
avsten! This chauenge of the protessronal intervener is occurring on two grounds: one is the inability 
Of seticone se tomy remixed trom the life and culture of the intervenee to be able to care about, under- 
stind, and deai arth tes crushing problents, the second is on the questionable legitimacy of the in- 
terveners specuti expertness Teaching. psychotherapy, counseling, ete.. the argument: goes, are tal 
ents Widely shared ain the population. Ht does not require a spect) eredentialiving process and chite 
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schooling to be effective in such inten entions. 


Furthermore, this challenge to the unique authority of the professional intervener is Ged to a 
hroader examination of the use and abuse of Gare-giving, caretaking and care-receiving 


Revolt Against the Economics and Politics of Care 


There is a serious probing of the economics of care-giving and the : ovial polities of Cure-grving, 
There is a vrowing conviction that those whose careers are based largely upon care-giving and deesion- 
Inaking about care-reeeivers are in an advantageaus position, economically and politically. in society, 
The offal caretaking instituuonalization of services such as health, education. and weltare has grown 
to bed vers powertul part of domestic hte in the United States. These institutional torms have become 
Mammoth yovernmental monopolies which reach into many parts of lite. Legislators, intormal power 
Broups. scientists, university taculttes, and others have a tremendous stake in such caretaking monop- 
oles A presidential or gubernatorial candidate frequently olfers some form of caretaking as a4 major 
plank in his plattorm. Special industries such as book publishers. test: publishers and test services, 
tquipnicnt Manulucturers, ete.. uccumulate their wealth and prestige trom the care-giving industry. 
Huge government research insututes, Major professivial schools, and departments in universities 
inthe country are directly ted into the care-giving institutions. Therefore. the mammoth caretaking 
sartelyare the source of great power and wealth. 


Phere is 4 growing concern about the size of these Inshtuuons and about their politcal and econ- 
omic importance in this country. After all, the history of the power and wealth of the church, founded 
tog large extent upon the monastic movement and taken to new power and wealth in the Inquisition, 
Shows the powerlul advantage of the care-giving intervener. Ralph Nader's investigation of the Na- 
uional Institute of Mental Health (Chu, et al, 1972), the questions being raised by the poor and the 
Minority groups, the social critics such as Thomas Szasz (1970), Franz Fanon (1968) John Holt (1964) 
and Ivan Nich (1971), all demonstrate the new probing into the economics and politics of care. 


Behind such powertu! reexamination is a strong concern for the real meaning of care. a desire 
to strengthen the senument of caring, and an auempt to disentangle it from some of the overlay of 
Power and economics, «a that it might be made clearer and free of some of its contaminants. 


Revolt Against Caretaking Institutions 


Phere ws another curious set of evenia taking place across the courtrs and across instituuonal 
lines Pos occuring in relauen to educational instiutions, correctional insututions, mental health 
institutions. and weilare institutions, These events have to do with Gus tioning the legiumacy and 
Power of these unsttutions to regulate, control, or intervene in behavior 2): Interesting that the ecare- 
Feeervets themecives are raising questions about their mandated interact.ons With these institunons. 
Its veen mere interesting, however, that some of the protessional and scenutic groups aligned with 
these institutoons. vind increasingly large segments of the general Populaes sre aiso joining forces with 
the compulsors care-recenvers. Lhe events at Attica prison, repeated in ic - dramate fashion all across 
the nation. are an example of this trend. Phe vanous forms ot Student unsest in public schools and uni 
Sersities ate another example The wide questioning of and searching for alternatives to) mental 
Wt bons are ssid third example 


In general, the critics os against the way in which these facilites deal with their resident pop- 
ubetons. aasiinst the quality of relauionships, against the lack of compassion and relevanee. Some 
recent Caperiments raise even more serious concerns, One wa Stantord Unmiversiy expernment in rep- 
Nuating a prison atmosphere and the simulation of tamate and custodian roles (Ziunbatde, 1973), 
Phis smaiaten had to be halted atter a few days beeause of the violent changes fuking place on the 
fechigs. atinates, wand behaviors of the role Plasers, Phe other was a study by a Stauntord Eamversits 
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peicthcewist ¢Rescutan, P97?) pp ISu-288) in which eight colleagues successtully feigned symptoms 


oD sch veplitviasa feoda nang doctors at all twelve hospitals they visited in a fivesstate area. Diagnosed 
the pserdo-panenty were admitted as inpatients. They were not released until an 
favs had passed. csen though evers one dropped the phony s;mptoms upon ad- 


tnittagee Phere were 


as etek 


Font 60d 


aonumber of very interesting evaluations of semous pathology in these “sane” 
prekdiepauents Vithough the hospital stair way frequent], hemgn in their treatment of these phony 
paitients, [Ne buationship Wars depersonalized. 


These attacks on institutions from) many quarters suggest that our mayor cagetaking solutions 
ate being declared relevant and inhuman Providing care tor deviant populations is no donger sul- 


halent frasen for being ote today’s secrets New measures have to be found. new care-relating structures 


mies Hest 
Underclass Revolt 


Nceng with the selfcarmg reaction of indtidually labeled groups such as homosexuals or pris- 
onets, we are aisa Witnessing at sigmificant growing community sense among the underclass groups 
whe now see themselves as tae mayor recruiting pools trom which the individual care-receiving cate- 
vores ate drawn Phen strengthening sense ef community grows trom their developing convicuon that 
their own seit-demyration of therr underclass status, such ay poor, or black, or Chicano, or Indian, 
makes them parncularls susceptihle to the social contagion of such roles as mentally il, alcohol, 
addict, prostitute, pump. ete They are declaring to their tellowsmembers that selt-demgration makes 
Wocuss for main-line cuiture-bearers to assign them such roles. Theretore, they argue that as a group 
thes must counteract selt-denigration and foster self-respect and relt-caring hy emphasizing the exact 
antithesis of the public image assigned hy society. “Black is heauntul” is a typical expression of this 
wtitude. er “poitical priseaens,” or “racism” or “chauvinism.” 


Therefore, any attempt of the intervention structures of soctety to focus their case-finding, 
diignosta. comeetie. rehabilitative, or remedial services upon special ethno-cultural groups is ine 
creasingly being met with active tesistance and counter-control efferts. 


Revolt Against the Melting Pot Mythin Caretaking 


Along With this new perception of the care-recenving segment ot the general population, a More 
wenene concern fas begun to surtace Phe many speerfic examinations of care-giving philosophtes, 
attitudes. struetiaes cn seaciets have fed to a rethinking of the melting pot homogeneity assumption 
Which has been so) significant im the history of this country. Phe question iy being ransed ay to whether 
this Conventional befel system has not always been based upon a myth. Ist not true. the query goes, 
that the teaio motioot this country has always been ethno-cultural pluralism’ Does not the niclting 
Pot agssumpuied miutate against group and individual rights and differences’ Does it not sustaim a 
antes. of an “ideal apes oan “inherent cultural normality.” a simple standard of behavior to which 
ati could and shoud adhere’ Isn't this essentially what a major part ot all our care-giving labels and 
intervenben attempts insure’ Are not many of our care-giving efforts of treatment, remediation, edu- 
cation, rehabuitation, ete. aimed toward achieving in all members of the society seme athanment 
otthe vaguels hy pothesized healthy, happy, normal individual? Se goes the new dialogue. 


The gathering force. At the present time these separate Movements, achony, and veives are un- 
organized wind dagk any central unitying focus. However, cach of them can be perceived us a new emer- 
gence of caning. a te-eNpetrencimge in-new depths of the dimensions ef a strong force, telatively inact’ 
ever a iong pened of history fla ats though our society hay gone through a lem petred of a collective 
Neurosis, in which the streng dose of man to succor his teow man has been submerged under layers 
Ol teat feeto dy and detepsive impersenalization [bay as though threat and its rostitutronafizagen had 
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so-obscuted the individual caring drive that it was rendered IMpetent and passive by the mammoth 
Swetems oF Libelling and intervention which came between the drive and the objects ot caring Its as 
though we detused the cating torce. and separated man trom his caring alfections By Classiieation and 
INTECVENtION structures 


But the strength of the above-mentioned efforts indicates that the carne dynamic has hecome 
a deep force in the social order today. and promises to gain strength and power as a advances. No mat- 
ter Where sou look in the seciety today, there is this new awareness of conscious caring. and of its 
sigmiticance in counteracting the torces of technical destruction, 'et ‘vase in the world hy the perfection 
ofa nuclear holocaust: [his has led to a total examination ine right relationships between men and 
between men and community: and in the process the whole fabric of our caring apperatus and assump- 


toms i under scrutiny. Any thought about future labelling and imerventions has to take this force 
INntoaccount 


One tinal note to some of our young colleagues who have read this last section and are turned 
oft by it. optimism. They question whether this state of consciousness really eAisty any longer. 7 hey 
say that in the last two or three years this country has moved into an unprecedented state of apathy 
and resignation. [o them we acknowledge that we may be talking about only a minority in society 
which ts tully aware at the moment. We insist, however, that their yearnings and desires are not theirs 
aione. These hopes are shared with many others who view the chaos in our institutions and care deeply 
about what is going on, We argue that the forces described are real and tangible, and like all forces 
in history, they will be telt. They are Just below the surface of men’s consciousness. The thin layer of 
depression that covers them over at the moment is only a crust, like leaves hiding the spring bulb about 
to burst tree. We contend that this great awakening of consciousness is also rumbling just beneath the 
surface of community and that the very depression which they are experiencing is but the harbinger 
of a new growth, anew renaissance of caring which is also bursting free. 
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L INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to trace the historical des clopment et the involvement of the Amer 
san pubhic school system with children it has viewed as mentally or socials maladiusted or emotionally 
disturbed, oF most recently, as possessing learning disabilities. Ag tistorical overview wall be Presented, 
tracing the maven trends and most significant events in special education, together with the develop. 
Ment of school psavchology and guidance and counseling services as thes fave related to Such children, 
Vnd finally. the Concomitant involyement of federal and state gzesernments with school programs for 
these children willbe reviewed. , 


Phe format of this paper will be a relatively linear account ot changes in educational attitude. 


and in theory as well as pracuee, by the public schools toward children it has considered to be socially 
or mentally deviant Though obsiously arbitrary to some extent, for purposes of historical logic and 
coherence of form, four main, more or tess distinct periods are identified and. discussed separately: 
the “rst pertod, m the nineteenth century, in which other social institutions laid the groundwork for 
later public schooi involvement; the second period, from the late nineteenth century to World War I, 
in which specit! clitsses and schools for such children first arose and took torm: a “muddle” period, 
following World War | through World War II, highlighted by the development of schoul psychology and 
guidance-and-counseling services, with their Increasing reliance on intelligence and other standard- 
wed tests, logether with the continued growth of separate facilities for these children; und. the post- 
World War HH era, characterized by the rise of parent-interest groups and concomitant inerease in state 
and tinally tederal involvement in this educational domain. [t is in this latter Period that a new category 
of child devnaince has been detined by schools, that of learning disabilities. This relatively recent de- 
velopment will be similarly examined. 


In general, one can tind litde in the literature of either tegular or special cdueation that offers 
an historical overview of this mature. Furthermore. partly under the impetus of concerned parent 
groups, child advocates and others, contemporary s¢hool Programs for exceptional children have come 
under increasing criticism. Reeent court decisions have begun to strike down the separate tracking 
structures or systems within the public schools, and the publicizing of the shocking conditions which 
exist in such institutions as Willowbrook State Hospital in New York have further awakened public 
concern tor care and education of mentally or emotionally handicapped children. Vhus, an analysis 
which attempts to answer such questions as, “Why were special classes or special schools setup in 
the tirst place? How have American public schools actually viewed retarded or disturbed children?” 
becomes of increasing import and urgency. 


In any historical examination, except perhaps for a simple enumeration of isolated dates and 
facts, u subyective element is inevitable. Particularly when focusing on developments of a social nature. 
the issue of what exactly constitutes historical “truth” is a diffieult one. In attempting to evaluate, for 
Instance, the original attitudes, philosophies and goals of those who made Policy decisions regarding 
special children in the schools, it is obvious that one cannot simply take at face value their own reports 
or descriptions (which, however, comprise the bulk of historical data t* this realmt): only the most 
naive can believe that decision-makers are guided sotely by principles of altruism) or benevolence. 
Yea few, even retrospectively, are willing to admit to other motives. [hts problem is no less acute in 
the ticid of educational history. Ina recent discussion of precisely this issue. C. Greer (1972, pp. 38-39) 
observed 


Pho dominiut early genre in the history of edueamon in chis COUATES Was Gt verston 
eb Re we distor comparable to the work of carly denominational histories dike immis: 
fers Merits sectanan histones tor their colleagues, educadenal historins often wrote 
tocunite and inspire ther co-workers in the schools. Commonls, school super. 
tendents themsehyes Wrote these tistories, When others recorded the past. thes usually 
hed the micts the rdministittors chose Lo div illge 
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For this reason, then, the utilization of primary source material, especially in analyzing the curly, yet 
crucial, history of public school involvement with children at has viewed as deviant, becomes essential. 
As we shad see. such primary matenal as onmginal school reports and recommendations are helptul 
indeed 


As a tinal introductory: note, it should be carefully borne in mind that the historical develop- 
ments deseribed in the pages that follow have taken place at all times against the larger backdrop of 
American society [This point will be made more explicit at umes in this review, but it must be recog- 
nived at the outset that public schools have always reflected, to varying degrees, the cultural, politi- 
cal and economic changes occurring in the broader social context. 


Al 
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I]. EARLIEST FORMAL EFFORTS FOR THE DEVIANT CHILD: 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Public schools un the United States did not begin to become involved with the mentally retarded 
and the emotionally disturbed until late in the nineteenth century. However, the rudiments of education 
tor some of these children were provided, primarily in state institutions tor mentally retarded, emo- 
vonally disturbed, and socially maladjusted children or youth. For this reason. some background his- 
toly concerning the development of these institutional arrangements will be provided in this first 
section of the res ies 


The Mentally Retarded Child 


The history of the education of the retarded in modern times begins with Jean Itard’s attempts 
in France, in 1790, to train the “wild boy of Aveyron.” This was a boy of about twelve, captured 
inthe . rest of Aveyron, who was unable to speak, responded to food only by smell, and who, in general 
behaved like an animal. Pinel, France's leading expert on the mentally disordered, pronounced the boy 
an idiot (the term used until comparatively late in the nineteenth century to describe the mentally 
retarded) According to the beliets of the time, the child was considered untreatable. Jean Itard, then 
a voung physician at the Institute for the Deaf in Paris, disagreed with Pinel on the diagnosis, and 
attempted to restore the boy to normaley. lard felt that the boy suffered from a cultural rather than a 
mental deficiency, he concurred, though, with the prevalent opinion that the mentally retarded were 
incurable His efforts with the boy centered around sensory stimulation exercises for each of the senses, 
together with techniques lor speech formation that he had devised in his work with the deaf. The boy 
did make minor gains but neither learned to speak. nor developed any conceptual intelligence. 


Itard believed he had tailed and returned to work with the deaf: but Edward Seguin, first a 
teacher and later a medical and surgical student under Itard, became interested in the possibilities of 
educating the retarded. In 1842. he persuaded Paris authorities to found the city’s first school for care 
and education of such children, in 1848, when Napoleon II] assumed the throne, he emigrated to 
the United States en invitation from Dr. Samuel Howe, a leading New England physician and social 
telormer From that year unt well after his death in 1880, Seguin’s ideas, based on an rophysio- 
logival model, had mayor tmpaet in the United State upon the view of mental retardation. He utilized 
Motor traming, involving especially the hands and the sense of touch. Seguin’s model stressed the 
ImMportnace of learning and training in the development of mental abilities, and therefore offerd a 
relatively hopelul view of education torthe retarded. 


Dung the middle decades of the nineteenth century, Dr. Samuel Howe of Massachusetts was 
a major inthuence in bringing about state involvement with the education of. the mentally retarded. As 
we shall see. his efforts on behalf of “socially maladjusted” and “incorrigible” children were also in- 
Nuential farly mn Howe's experience with the blind and deaf, he beeame aware of the relationship 
between sensory loss and mental deficiency, In 1837, at the Perkins [nstitute for the Blind in South 
Boston, he started a clays for the traning of retarded children. In 1846, Howe became a member of the 
Massachusetts State Legislature and helped authorize a state commission to report to the legislature 
on The nunrber and condibons of the mentally retarded in the state. Based on this report, the state 
appropriated. in TS48, approximately $2500 per year for three years tor the teaching of retarded ehil- . 
dren This was the first stitte-supported school for the mentally retarded in the United States. fn 1851, 
separate laciites for the retarded were established at the Insutute, later known as the “Massachusetts 
Schoo tor the beebleminded.” 


The fist previtte school tor the retarded was established in the same state. in Tk4K, by Dr. Harvey 
Wilbur fn PsSi. atten seserai unsuccesstul attempts at legislation, New York State authorized Dr, 
Wilbur te estahiot a schoel tor such children in Albany. im E8SS8, the school Was transterred to Syvra- 
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cuse, where permanent structures had been erected under Dr. Wilbur's direction. Within a period of 
ten to fitteen years, Ohio (1857), Connecticut (1858), Pennsylvania (1859), Kentucky (1860). Hlinois 
(1865), and other states predominantly in the Northeast and in New England had begun to set up ed- 
ucational facilities lor the mentally retarded, : 


During this middle-period of the century, a generally hopeful and optimistic view of the nature 
of mental retardation way held. Heavily influenced by Seguin’s ideas, American researchers believed 
that retardation was a treatable and potentially curable condition. Further, the New England social 
reform movement, led by such thinkers as Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, William Lloyd Garrison and 
others, argued compellingly for an environmental or social view of criminality, pauperism. and mental 
disorder. Dr. Howe was an active participant in this general social reform movement, and fought. tor 
example, in the abolitionist struggles. He and his colleagues believed shat- retarded children were more 
a product of amelorable conditions than of innate, hereditary factors. Thus, in 1857, upon the veto of 
increased state support for education of the retarded by the governor of Massachusetts, Dr. Howe, 
(1857, p. 14)inan open letter of protest to the governor, contended: 


Idiotic children are found mostly among the poor and humble. The causes of this 
are plain to anyone who considers the general truth that the guanmon of intellectual 
power depends upon the condition of the bodily organization. Nutrition tells upon 
brainas well as muscle. 


During the middle decades of the nineteenth century, then, the prevalent view of mental retar- 
dation among educators in the more progressive states was that environmental factors such as inade- 
quate health and diet were of major importance. It was consequently believed that training and 
education could significantly offset the detrimental environmental influences which caused retardation. 
Asa result, the state facilites established for the retarded at this time reflected very hopetul expecta- 
gions. A. Deutsch (1949, p. 347) observed: 


take the state hospitals erected during the heyday of the cult ot curability 2. . the 
catly Institutions for the teebleminded were launched on a high wase of optimism, 
Almost without exception these schools were organized along strictly educational 
fines and were considered to represent. primarily, extensions of the common school 
system. They were tounded on the supposition that most teebleminded children 
through proper traming could be improved sufficiently to restore them to the eom- 
Munits as sell-supporting citizens. Their major purpose as indicated in their ttles, 
was educational rather than custodial, they were regarded as being truly schools rather 
than “institutions” 


The instruction that the children received in these facilities was in large measure derived from 
the ideas of Seguin as applied and developed by American special educators, such as Dr. Howe and 
Dr. Wilbur. Muscular training to improve motor coordination was stressed, particularly the use ot 
the hands and the sense of touch. Music was utilized to develop auditory powers, which were then 
aimed towards speech formulation through imitation of the teacher's articulation. Visual abilities were 
trained through direct: manipulation of abjects of various colors and farms. If speech formation 
proved successitl with the child, writing, and finally, reading were taaght. Uhis was a methad which 
emphasived the individualization of instruction, and which stressed the importanee ot the teacher- 
child interaction. Ditterences between mildly and severely retarded children were, of course. recog- 
nized; However, wt way telt fhat wt was only a matter of stimulating the prorer neural receptors in each 
condition, and the education methods were the same for two graups, 


Beginning in the mid-1860%s this mood of relative optimism began to change. One tactor was 
the miluental Dr. Howe himself; by this ume he had become samewhat discouraged with the results 
atthe Perkins Institute. He had come to believe that the blind were innately inferror in mental ability, 
and that heredity was far more important than he had previously considered. A second, more per- 
Vasive influence Was the gradual cise of Darwimst thought. With the dramatic pubheation of Origin 
of Species in USS") the hereditary of biological view of man began to inerease in importance. Phe 
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mpact of Darwiust thought on American educational philosophy and pracnee will he explored later 
inthis paper. hut sutlice ite say at this point, that the environmental view of mental retardation he pin 
te give way foi emphasis on innate deneiencies A mood of pessimism became dominant, and State 
Institutions tor cenarded chiidten. orginally designed tor purely educational purposes, became more 
aad more castodia in mature The last quarter of the nineteenth century Was marked bs a gradual 
abandonment of hopes tor significantly educating the retarded child 


The Behaviorally Deviant Child 


The terms and detinitions used historically to deseribe behaviorally deviant children have never 
heen vers preese Children of svouths who may be described as “emotionally: disturbed” have alter- 
nately heen viewed ay “incornipible.” “truant,” “socially maladjusted.” “socnills handicapped,” 
ete at thes have run atoul of state legal and behavior regulating agencies. In the case of those whom 
we might lahel today as “psychotic,” “schizophrenic.” or “auustie.” such Persons were viewed simply 
as “mad.” “funatie” or “insane.” Until the last quarter of the nineteenth century in America, two 
hroad categories existed to deseribe behaviorally deviant adults or childien: the “dangerous and vio- 
lent” on the one hand, and the “harmless and mild," on the other, Treated by methods that dated {rom 
the Middle Ages, the dangerous insane were handled little better than criminals, while the harmless 
were dealt within the same manner as other classes of public dependents. 


In the T82U's. in the United States, almhouses began to be erected for che destitute. Originally 
designed to provide humane and moral care for the poor, they became cateh-ally for the retarded, in- 
sane, aged, mlirm, and others whom the larger society could not or would not assist. In 1828 in Mas- 
sachusetts, following a stirring plea by Horace Mann, the legislature authorized funds for a state hos- 
pital tor the insane. Within several years, other states had begun similar enterprises. Conditions in 
these institutions, however, were little better than in the almshouses, and steadily worsened through 
the decades of the 1830's and 1&40's, As is true today, patients in these hospitals were predominantly 
of the poorest classes As Deutsch (1949) stated, “buildings resembled barracks or poorhouses rather 
than hospitals tor mentally all (p. 142)." Other societal forms of “treatment” for emotionally disturbed 
ehildren and adulty included selling them as chattel slaves in public auctions and “dumping” them at 
night, gangster-lashion, m distant towns in the hope that they could not be traced hack to their original 
places of setdement. 


Due partly to the prolonged and consistent efforts of Dorothea Dix in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, some of these practices were terminated. In a bomb-shell report to the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1843, she documented instances in that state, actually one of the most progressive in the 
nation, of how mentally disordered persons were kept in barns. chained to stalls, locked in local jails, 
Or even put in cages. Her solution was to remove the mentally disordered from the jails and almhouses, 
and place them in modern hospital facilities. Over the next few decades this was indeed the trend, as 
States began to build special structures or asylums for the emotionally disturbed. These facilities were 
an improvement over the prisons and poorhouses, but they were often built as cheaply as possible, with 
rehabilitative and educational programs non-existent. It was in such institutions, increasingly custodial 
In nature, that children whom we would describe today as “severely emotionally disturbed” were 
placed, unless, of course, they came from parents wealthy enough to provide private attention. Even in 
the latter case, however, medical knowledge of mental disorder was so limited (e.g. bloodletting 
was acommontorm of treatment) that litthe was done to assist these children. 


Such was societal involvement with children viewed as insane. those whom we might today de- 
seribe ay severely emotronally disturbed. But what was public philosophy and practice toward those 
deviant minors who were not considered mentally iP? As with the mentally retarded and the severely 
disturbed. public schools did not become involved with such children until quite late In the nineteenth 
century Other institutions were developed to cope with “socially maladjusted” children. 


Ina tandmark study of the treatment of social devianee in nineteenth century America, Rothman 
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(1971) observed that it was not until the 1830's that formal institutions tor child-care took root. Until 
that time, dependent children were generally cared for through informal arrangements among com- 
munity members. The retormatory tor disobedient children or the “house of refuge” became in- 


creasingly popular during the next two decades, so popular among government officials, in fact, that 
(p. 209) 


The admissions policies of child-care insututions were a catalogue of practically overs 
mistortune that could belall a mmnor The abject, the vagrant, the delinquent. the 
child of poverty-stricken of intemperate parents were all proper candidates for one 
or another asylum or refuge The new structures never won a Monopoly Never- 
theless, thes did become the model treatment for the homeless and delinquent 
like the mental hospital, penitentiary, and almshouse. they domunated the thinking 


ob interested reformers. competing suceesslully for city-council,  state-legislaturc. 
and philanthropictunds 


Conditions in these institutions for children were frequently harsh and brutal, with an emphasis 
on discipline, strict routines, and the isolation of the child from his home environment. Rothman (1971, 
pp. 230-231) noted: 


Fundamental to the institutions’ discipline was habitual and prompt punishment, 
so thar the inmates’ infractions not only brought a mark in the grading system, but 
an immediate penalty as well. Corrections ranged from a deprivation of a usual pris- 
Uege to corporal punishment, with various alternatives along the way. There was the 
loss of a play period, increased work load, a diet of bread and water, Coventry with 
no one Permitted to talk with the offender - solitary confinement in a special privon 
cell, wearing a ball and chain, the whip and any one or two of these penalties could 
be com bined with yet another and inflicted for varying lengths of ume. 


Largely in reaction against this pattern of institutionalization, the first state educational facility 
for children or youths considered socially maladjusted was founded in Westborough, Massachusetts 
in 1846, and opened in 1848. Created by individuals who were active in promoting better care and 
education for the retarded, such as Dr. Howe, this institution was not originally designed to be punitive, 
but was established with reformatory and educational goals in mind. Hence, the intentional designation 
“reform school” [t was felt by advocates of this system that children who were destructive and vicious 
should not be treated as evil criminals, that with proper tutelage and guidance they could become de- 
cent members of society. But to, do this, the reformers believed two major conditions were necessary: 


the children must receive proper parental models of behavior, and they must be separated trom the 
breeding grounds of delinquency, namely, the city. 


The notion that the urban environment was a primary cause of delinquency and anti-social be- 
havior was a deeply-rooted attitude among American intelligentsia of this period, According to L. 
Marx (1970), the dominant view of cities, first clearly articulated by Jefferson, was that they were the 
breeding grounds of crime, disease, and immorality. The ideal citizen was the country gentleman, 
Jefferson's “noble husbandsman,” who was thought to live in quiet harmony with neighbors and 


countryside. Thus, Marx (p. 235) describes how Ralph Waldo Emerson in 1&44 publicly expounded 
On this theme: 


Cites, he tells the sudience of Bostonians, drain the country of the flower of south, 
the best part of the population, and leave the country-side (in the absence of a landed 
aristocracy) to be cultivated by an interior class. He therefore would arrest the growth 
ot cities, and he urges support of “whatever events” as he puts it “shall go to disgust 


men with cities and infuse them with the passion for country te and country plea- 
sures...” 


Speaking of the pastoral idea and anti-urban bias that characterized social thought at the time, 
histonan Richard Hutstadter (1961) analyzed this “agrarian myth” and noted that: 


Particularly after 1840, which marked the beginning of a long cycle of heass coun- 
try-fo-clty: Migration, tarm children repudiated their parents’ way of dite and took olf 
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This ideaivatien of country lite, together with the belief an the virtue of traditional family up- 
bringing. chantcterved the piiiosophy of the founders of the Westborough taciits. which was used 
asa Move far subsequent inst tittons tor untanagetble souths [he ratent was to take these chil 
dren away trom the city streets where thes cid) been corrupted. and place thenioan serene and un- 
detiled countrys bomes Upstanding members of the rural community would provide models fer 
Apphoprnic behas tor and teach Che Souths vocational skills 


The goat ot lodvany the children with real farming households ca cate ditticultes from the 
hegre bet one tame at secmed that the larmers themselves had tat beget cotanted VUES de uteds 
about the wet and at was extremelé ditticult finding homes that wee woalng to take in elildren on 
efter apprenticesiepes. The Depression or the T8S0% brought financial strains, ane bs PSST over-crowd- 
ing had Ulled the Reform School tu double its original capacity In ESS9 a news bunlt extension, 
together with most of the entire institution, was burned to the ground hy one of the inmate boys, 
The school’s poiics-makers decided to rebutid, using the family cottage model. This plan. however. 
Was never realized. Perhaps due to public outery over the alleged lack of discipline and the sudden 
spurt of escapes during the Civil War, and due also to economic tactors. the Westborough Reform 
School began to assume a torm that would have been unrecognizable to the goals of its founders. A. B. 


Richardson. ina collection of essass sponsored by the Committee on the History of Child Saving (1893, 
p. &) noted 


Ths ansttuton was iitended ta be a feformatorm, hut trom rhe beginning the man 
Runding vats to aii intents wand purposes a prison Phe doors Were bolted. the Widaws 
hacied dea the dormitice. were prachically cobs 


In this stme collection of essays. an observer of the Westborough Reform School (renamed 
USGA the Pymar School tar Boss) reported with approval that “Ar integral clement in the school 
systems the military drill call in umitorny with ceal swords and muskets)” and that “rinaways, when 


captured, mas be punished by a sunple loss of credits and a Whipping. or confinement in the lockup 
mas beaddedtp 23747 


Yet ats earlier described. the orginal intent: behind insututions such as W estborough was ed- 
Gcatonal and for pumtise, Souths who nught be labeled today as “socially maladjusted” were to be 
lodged with svmpathete rural families where vocational and academic skills could be learned. Lhe orig- 
mal purpose at the Reform School was purely instructional, for it was telt: that only through identi 
heaton with real parental models could the ehddren mature socially: gatheting a@ large number ot 
such Youths chan instituuen would analy serve to compound their difficulties. 


Thus. in IsS4 Dr. Howe had vigorously opposed the creation of a preposed girls’ reform: school 
at Lancaster, which was te serse solely as a detention center, His opposiuon, However was unsue- 
cesstul, and hy P8660 ne had become generally disheartened regardiag the inereasing size and bureau- 
Crativation of the state reform schools and mental hospitals. ft was at this time that such anstututiens 
begun to take onthe form they have held ever since. 


_ Whe cid these developments occur, trinstorming the reform school into almost a carteature of 
Isonging: phan’ ME OB Rate (196s, p 206) has suggested: 


in 1 2 t Fie SUETUPS ROW ONStifDtbons started aca Bhivge odo reternmiast scan 
Poot "a. wvoerel reformers bhhe Howe. thes expanded ye bomedley Chaat 
a wanders nag tended TP apansen Was gecampanied AN the atneth t 
room rate Mhainmewenad preup Wardens and ther essetants. Ta part 

Crna Rey HOSECR SE CORCONEEINE Of manigine corte. specuiidced: imstite 


hans Hist sve ated prdeesscrabsm ied tec the dack of warrith ashe vito ai herve an 


suettatte 


SNe wes Mecroti that Was The essential ingredient in the PSAG foemniass 


wrap cabebor eran delinquents, wad the ansaine 
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Another important impetus in the abandonment of the emouonally disturbed and socialiy 
maladjusted to custodial insutuhons was the belief that social deviance was a more or less inevitable 
product of the immigrtnt populauion, largely poor and uneducated. Grob (1961, p. 1X2) noted that 
by the PK60"s. 


the public had become co. fioned to the dMentheation of poverty with ommigfas 
ton bitteen sears of constant agitauon had done much harm to undermine the more 
optunistue humanitarian atutudes that had prevailed caries 


Dain 196), p. 99yinadiscussion of this same trend further conimented: 


the closer the poor came to che standards of propnety set by the middle classes, 
the more synipetheacally psychratrists looked upon them. An arucle in the New Jeaenp- 
Mure patriot. . declared thatthe New England poor, in contrast to the poor in burope, 
Were Worth restoring tO sanity because they generally had some education ay well 
as mont and religious training. New Foglanders, however degraded. had “a tounda- 
tion of moral and intellectual character” that encouraged attempts to cure them. 
The poor who were cured in Europe were “found hardly worth the labor and cost 
expended upon them.” 5 


It was this trend, it may be argued, together with the increasing emphasis in sovial thought 
of a Darwinist view of the human organism, that led ‘in the latter nineteenth century in America to 
a relauvely impersonal, insututional custodial treatment of children whether they be viewed as men- 
tally retarded, severely emotionally disturbed, or socially maladjusted. It is to the public sehools and 
theiriny olvement with such children that we now turn. 
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Il. THE INVOLVEMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS: CA. 1874-1914 


The poreed trom Appronimatels the last quarter ot the rineteenth century to the beginning 
ot Word Woe TP was one in which public schools in the ( nited States assumed thei present form. Re- 
ilecuing the mans changes Occurring in the larger social system, the Public school became an integral 
Parton the new. tiassandustoa: order of American sowiety. From a period in which the public school 
Ned heen poms a dusury tor the middle class, it became the pubkc institution most responsible 
Tor the sogualization of the child in Ametica. The school’s socialization process can be seen as cither 
Jdemoenitizing and moral or as crities such as Paul Goodman, Ivan [heh and others have argued, as 
eonsthicting and repressive Butt iy nearls universally recognized that aside trom providing the child 
with rowed ge and skill. the school has taken on, with the family. the major role of bringing the child 
Mtoe The general salue-system ind ltte-stvle of the soaety. To accomplish this, the school has had to 
ether impheithh or capheitls detine “normality” those elements of attitude and behavior that are 
deemed appropriite tor acceptable functioning in the culture, consequently. the school detines deviance 
trom this set ot desired behaviors. It was during this period that the public school began to assume an 
active sactetal role, and that the concomitant rise of special educational structures took place. 


One Gt the most tundamental and far-reaching changes which occurred in the public school 
wis its transformation trom a relatively minor societal institution, catering largely to the middle class, 
tooone which wits not only avadable to ail segments of society, but which was legally empowered 
to compel all children to attend. It was thts development, perhaps more than any other, that led to the 
Urst involvements of public schools with children we. might view today as possessing either intel- 
fectual or emotonal disabilities. (Lhe label “emotionally disturbed" has been used only recently. Child- 
ren sho are described ay “truant” or “incorngible’ in the accounts which follow are those who might 
Presently be termed "emotionally disturbed" or “socially maladjusted” by the schools,) 


In discussing the importance of the development of compulsory schooling upon school involve- 
Ment with excepuonalchidren, A. O. Heck (1940, p. 21) noted: 


Pubie cducavon did not take much interest in such special schools or classes until 
compubers attendance kiws came into being. These laws forced all children of given 
ages inte snool, this brought to the atteption of educators a group of children who 
for vanous reasons had previously been eliminated aran carly age; they had nor, there- 
tore, Gtused the schools any trouble. 


Heck went on to say that in the case of the retarded child, until mandatory attendance was in- 
sututed, he or she would most likely have dropped out in the early grades, or would never have been 
enrolled in the tirst place, Ay for the “incurrigibles.” the children who were found defiant and unman- 
ugeable by the teachers, tt seems reasonable to assume that a large part of this defiance was due to 
their forced, unwdling attendance. In many instances, such youths were working to support themselves, 
or simply exploring a bit of the world, until various social and economic factors led to compulsory 
schooling. |. A. Cremin( 1961, p. 127) eommented: 


Compuisors school attendance marked a new era in the history of American educa- 
non Theo onled, the blind, the deat, the sick, the slow-witted and the needs arnsved 
in growin mbers. Thousands of recaleuranty and incorruables whe in former 
umes might aave dropped out of school now became publ charees for a minimum 
period [emphasis added j 


Between ISS2 (Massachusetts) and 1978 (Mississippi), all the states in the Union enaeted such 
legislation However, while these liws existed on the books. it: was generally not until the 1890's, as 
Heck (1940) pointed out. that provistons began to De made for the enforcement of this legislation, 
The Harpur Commusaon Report (1X99) cited one source that also noted a growing trend in the 1890's 
foward amore stringent adminmstrittion of compulsory-attendance laws. [t was at this me. too, that 
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educators hewan ta speak oof Che meed for estahiishing special classes or schools for reealeurant of 
mentally dethoent children dt dogs mot appear to be an historical accident that these event’ occurred 
at tne same time 


Nosipritieant educational event occurred in 189%, when the bducational Commmissson of the City 
of Chicuge: was wuthorved by the Masor and City Couneil to perform an oin-depth studs and evaluation 
of the wing Chicago school sestem = Under the direcnon of W. Ro Harpur. this report. whose recom- 
Mendations became aomoade: tor mans urban school systems in the Cnited States, urged the establish- 
Ment ol speciai “ungraded” chases and “Parental” schools for children tound tu be unmanageable 
in the teguiar classes One source quoted hy the Harpur Report (1899, p fol) exphertly related che 


enactment of compulsory schooling regulations to the mecessity for creating spec! educutianal taci- 
ies. 


Phe Compuoers Veteadance Vb mes forts purposes the relormaton of cnese sictets 
cbedien  Thes Gagner he reeemed or continued in the regulads ofpamized shoes, 
tres Were admitted into these schools, thes were encouraged to do right. thes were 
reprased, thes were punished Tor misconduct, they have been suspended trom: fuitnes 
attendance on them classes. chere parents cannot or will not control them. teacners 
and committees fail to cerfeet ther evil tendencies and vicious conduet Whats shail 
he done With them! The Compulsory Attendance Act commands that thes stil be 
Piaced am schools. uf metoan the regular schoots then in other schools ta be provided 
tor then: 


In the same report (p 163). the earlier Superintendent's Report of the Chicago Board of kd- 
ucabonin 1X94 was quoted in part 


Thete are aise a harge qumber ot children who are coostandy dropping eutoof cur 
scheots because at raypbardindtion to discipling and want of cooperation between 
the parents and the teacrers aad thes are becoming vagrants upon the streets and a 
menace to wood souets Lhe welfare of the city demaods tha such children be put 
under feostonnt Ptheretore call attention again to the necessity) of the estiblishment 
oba parent: schoo tortie bepentot such ehitdrea 


And. tinalis, the Harpur Repoce (pp. 163-164) quoted one educator of the time who strongly 
urged that 


Kyat means the beard of cduedttion should have the power to esttblish and maintain 
one or tier ot such schools, and thereby break up or avoid the formaton ot bad habits 
and character, and thus sate mans children trom becoming criminals . We shouid 
niehttully have the power to arrest all the little beggars, floaters and vagabond. that 
ntyst out its, tuke ther trom the streets and place them ain schools where they vere 
cormpericd to recense education and leare moral principles 


from the nature of these quotitions, selected with consensus by the Chicago Educational Com- 
mission, it scems clear that the overriding concern of the school authorities Way to wolate these children 
from the chisses which thes disrupted. The first source described the mandate of the Ulnar Compul- 
sory Attendance Act that compelled the schools to deal with these children. The other two sources 
highltghted the problems such children posed tu the city as a whole, and contended thgt it way the 
responsthilits ol the pubhe schools to remove these youngsters from the streets and attempt to socialize 
them. But who were these children’ Wh» were their parents, deserthed in two ot the above quotavions 
as uncooperative and uaresponsise to school administrators? Hawes (1971, p. 161) noted that “in 
the 1890's most of the yuventies arrested by the police of Chicago were the children of immigrants.” 

In general, the increasing stringency with which the compulsory attendance laws were entorced 
can be seen as a ditect effort to restore stability to a culture which had been mundated in a compara- 
usely short time with a huge intlux of foreign-speaking immigrants. Large numbers of immigrant 
famines trom widely divergent ethnie backgrounds had suddenly swept into the eiues. and it way to 
the pubhie schools that traditional American society turned tor cultural assistance. This anti-immigrant 
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bias among educators was often couched in intellectual, social Darwinist language. Thus, Professor 
Howerth of the University of Chicago jin McMurry, 1899, pp. 75-76) argued in the influential Yearbook 
ot the National Herbart Society (ater the Yearbook of the National Society tor the Study of Education), 
Under a sub-heading entitled “Socialization the chief aim of education” that: 


Ow jong ads certain classes or certain individuals refuse to recogmize then natural re- 
Mitiony to surety, that iy, are unsecialized. so long will they retard the advanee of yo- 
‘ety toward its ultimate goal. Phe great problem of the age as how to get cd of our 
unsocial clisses Obviously, the only way to get nd of them is to seentlize them. And 
this thay be done by education and this should be, we contend, its maitl object 


Phis sort of attitude regarding those “certain classes” Was common among traditional American 
stock, particularly those of the upper-class Protestant elite. [his group possessed the social, political 
and cconomie power to make their views felt. Cohen (1964), in discussing the considerable impact of 
the Public Education Assuciation (PEA) upon the development of compulsory education in New York 
City at the turn of the century, observed that “Its officers and trustees constituted 4 patriciate of 
wealthy Protestant tamulies of old American ancestry (pp. 24-25)." Concerning the PEA's first presi- 
dent, he turther noted that “her forehears helped settle New England” and “Like other young tadies 


of her privileged station, Miss Griswold was educated by private tutors at home and by travel abroad 
(p. 46). ' 


Summarizing the national trend toward compulsory education in this period, H. Perkinson 
(196%, p. “O) observed: 


Onis atter the Civil War, when the rise of the cities created fears for the stability 
ob sets. do we tind any widespread effort to secure ettective compulsory education 
aWs Pour sears atter the passage of the [874 compulsory education law in New York 
the state superintendent reported that the law was effectively entorced in only New 
Yors tv and Brookiyn Phe same urban character of compulsory eduction is eve 
Gentian the test law oof Maryland, which applied only to Balumore and populous Al- 
vehens County In Missourt school attendance was made compulsory from eight 
fo fourteen only in cities with @ population over 500,000. Lhe city child, especially 
ihe cand of the newcomers, had generated both compassion and tear, He was unkempt, 
Whedred tor and untutored He was in need of help. But he way also a threat... Partly 
heir fee cand: partly from compassion, thirty-one states enacted some torm of com. 
Pulsors education by faw by 1900. : 


The orginal motives for establishing special classes within the public schools may not have 
come solely outot concern for “law and order.” Nor is it argued that, in many instances, such children 
Should not have been separated from the rest of the school children, whom they frequently dis- 
tracted or terrorized Conditions in the immigrant tenement world were often harsh and hrutalizing, 
and tts not surprising that some children growing Up In such an environment would hecome genuine 
threats to the semmunity Nevertheless, the evidence is clear that in general, 1) the huge influx of 
foreign-speaking immigrants with their children provoked a societal effort to maintain stability, 
Which wits a primary factor in the enactment and enforcement of compulsory school attendance laws: 
2) these hawks. on turn. ded te the almost immediate estiabhshment of special classes to cope with the 
Children that the regular gasses could not handle. 


Poy bo the earhest effort in the public schools regarding deviant children was the creation in 
New Haven on feb ot an tt ngraded School” tor mischievous and disrupuve children, Similar ar- 
Rinketeents were hegun in New York in 1874 und Cleveland in ESS. The New Haven Superintendent 
ob Scheie on bs 4 as cited by the Connecticut Special Fducation Association (1936, p, 22) noted that: 


Pee Prd Nonoois are an indispensable Appendage ter our graded system Thes 
: dose os Citdren, Who, fer ins cause. mast necessary be ipopular at 
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tated fier ot and placcd here where thes can be controlled and taught, without 
caetapbing arses Truant.. abe, are placed in these schools tor special discipline. 


Ties shade seheeis. teliesed of these three classes, great burdeas to the Ceachers, 
Mhoyreater vase and rapidity, while both pupils and teachers pertorm the 
Th Pasistae. aiiebtctiom and protit that would be impossihie aa tae presence 
petorhurssd wood order 


White chisses tor socnily maladjusted children grew rapidly in the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth conturs, the list puble school program specifically tor the mentally retarded did not come 
Into being unt PS¥6, when Providence, Rhode Island, opened a class for “backward” children, an 
Olfahot of a “school for discipline and instruction.” “Within a few sears’ Springfield, Massachusetts 
(1X9. Chicage CES98), Boston (E899) New York City (1900), and other major cities followed suit with 
separate chisses tor sfow-learning of retarded children. Some school systems followed the New Haven 
pattern, Where cinerant teachers were provided to tutor “backward” children unul, by 1914. there 
Were enol tcuchers to establish a special class for these children in eech school building. During 
this pertod, too, speenl remedial classes tor non-English-speaking childten were set up by the schools 
to cope with the large imlusx ob uumigrant children; these were often known as “steamer” classes. 


fC is amiportant to reeall just how strongly the immigrant population affected public schools in 
the period from awbouc T890 to the start of World War 1, when ommigration to the United States was, 
virtually cutoth fn 1909, when the UL S. Immigration Commission made ity massive study, 57.8 per 
cent ot Children in the schools of the 37 largest Amenean cities were of foresgn-born parentage. In 
New York, the figure was TES per cent, in Chicago, 67.3 per cent, in Boston, 63.5 per cent. As late 
dy 1917) immigrant children constituted 70 per cent of public school enrollment in New York City 
(Cremin, 1¥6l) Such children: posed severe administrative problems to the schools, and as a result, 
speckil educational facilities were a hoUgepodge bin tor nearly every sort of variant child that could 
not be hasdied within toe reguhu classes. He AL Miller (1916. p. 74), writing of this situation in the 
Clesehtna ss tools, commented 


Viotne present time such cases aire amen handled in a most uNnsatisfaclors MANNE 
Ing onen btiist speakoig child cannot keep up web his compantaas an the seguir 
witddee Bot Us tedson he as sent to da special class, but it there as net oa steamer 
tebe tLe. tbe pupais al too trequenuly assigmed to the backward class. Tho 
beorot hegre the Dackward chiss as te right place tor him, but rather because it 
tarnished in gaos means of disposing of a pupil who, through ao faul€ of his own, 
Sat Unbabslaetors mMenther ott regular grade 


In the same reper, the wuthor ted an eather survey conducted tor the Cleveland schools 
Which tound that rentals ceturded children were being assigned to foreign-speaking classes and that 
notnal torn children were being placed in classes for the mentally deticient: this untortunate 
development was attrbuted largely to inadequate diagnostic acuity and poor administrauon. Earher, 
in f9Ol) the Supersiser ot Primary Schools in New Haven, as quoted by the Connecticut: Special 
Pducatiog \ssounttien (1436, p23), noted that their ungraded classes were receiving three distinct 
groups of cliidren wite were being cumped together in the special classes: “incorrigible boys, de- - 
Jecuve chido wand children who speak no bnglish 


The Impact of Darwinist Thought 


Dury this permed. the sectetil and protessronal attitudes toward the education of the mentally 
OP soengiy saraint chad were great influenced bs Darwinwt theory. As described earlier, such con- 
cepliniiivanians Beast fo pun a taceer and larger role in soeml theory in the Cmited States. This 
onentitien whic mot universally shared. was nevertheless the dominant mode of thought among 
the Vinenean ote Pirentsig and ian cubture-pearers, inchading educators 


The fee secu philosopher ot the Poygloh-speaking world wt thy ame was Herbert Spenees, 
Hoh whose ctatenee dating the period trom: about TS70 to TS9O was without equal Ro Hetstadter 
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HI9S9) noted hat “Spencer's pr sosephy save Speneer a publ untiuenees that transcended Dare 
vers ip tbe and va the three decades alter the Cis) Waar it aways suipossible to be active on any treld 
Ob Mtelieetiias Work Without Mastering Spencer (p 33)" Deriving his theetes trom Darwin brologteal 
formubitions, Spencer developed a Phiiosephy of social selection whien argued that only the most tit 
of the humane spevivs should be alowed te sure. se that Aoatxind as co wAoie mught advance. the 
weaker members of numanity, rough thew inmate interiority, detracted Tpom the Progtess of the 
race and Aenee posed a threat to the ruture of mankind. As a result, Spencer depiored net only poor 
mas bur alse pubic health and public educational facilities, since these unstitutiens sustarmed many 
et the andiiduals seen as innately anfenor Eventually. at was believed. nature would weed out 
tArough natura! seiection ali such undesirables, and there would be no further social problenns, 


The mayer spokesman for Socal Darwintst thought in the (mited States was William Graham 
Sumner of Yar synthesizing evolunonary theoty with traditenal Protestant Ethie vatues. SUMINE! 
argued that social as well as hiological, unequahty was an iNeseapable lyw ol nature, and without 
HW. the dw ot survival could have no meaning. The neh were that way beeause of ther superior natural 
acumen and inteligence, the poor and infirm simply those members of the species who had dost out 
In the eveorutionars race due to ther inate deficiencies. To attempt to iegishite ind for such persons 
was deemed mdiculous as well as Kfossiy Unscientitie, What wus fomeal and sensible, by Socal Dar- 
winist Thoug at. was cuge mics 


The impact of these views Upen Popular and professional opinion concerning the mentally 
retarded ar behavieraily deviant child was considerable The general mood toward such persons be- 
came one of repugnanece and alarm rather than sympathy or benevolence. and this attitude was carried 
into the teld of education Thus, in a report to the New York City Commission on Schoo! Inquiry, 
Paul Hanus, a well-known protessor of education at Harvard. and editor at World Book Company's 
new “School Ethiciency Series,” warned that the two Most sertous and urgent problents facing the 
public schools in New York were those Posed by the “persistendy unruly chtld (p. IS)" and the mental! 
detective, Hanus (1913, pp. 20-21) stated: 


The magnitude and seriousness of the probiem tor cauing tor mentally detective chil 
dren wiil be apprecisted when the city reales that the number of such chiidren in the 
pubis scboals as not less than 15,000. while there are only about 2.000 in present 
ungraded clayses, that the presence of such children in classes for moral children 
scnously handicaps both teachers and Pupils, that the means ot discovering defective 
chidren and segregating them and caring tor them. so tar as thes are segregated. are 
al present inadequate and detective, and finally. that the danger ot allowing such 
Chidten to grow up at barge wa Vers grave one. Such persons not only became a bur- 
den to soget. themselves. burt Propagate their kind in iarge numbers by Mar age ae 
clegitimate Amiens with each other ot normal mndividuais 2. Whatever if cats. the 
CHS cannot sately perpetuate the inadequate Measuies ot discovering and carmas fon 
ms mentally detective children, and run the turther risk of allowing the present pro- 
Bressive ome tetse of mental detectives to continue unchecked 


This sort ot attitude toward the retarded was in large measure disseminated and cnvourd ped 
by the writing of Henrys Ho Goddard, one of the Major figures in special education in the tirst twe de- 
cade of the twentieth century It was Goddard who, tn 1908, ay Director of Research at the raining 
School in Vineland, New Jersey, translated into English the Binet intelligence scales and made the 
lirst adaptations lor their use with ehildren in the United States. Establishing, too, the first psvehologi- 
cal laboratory tor the study of the mentally retarded, Goddard today is generally revered as a heroic 
figure of this perted. Phe Journal of Special Education (ball, ITT). tor instance, wrote of him, “His 
talent. in ity manitold expressions helped direct special educauon into the channels of ats twentieth: 
century growth (p 207.7 Without disparaging any of his achievements, it Mas Prove useful in our 
understanding of the development of special education during this era to briethy resiew his philosophy 
toward the mentally or socially deviant child 
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Accerding Ge bob dau (196, Gaiddard’s first ingjor work, fae Aulithak Family 19h 2) Uig- 
gered a “waco! cugena alarm” He. depichon of the Kalikak family portrayed the “tecbleminded™ 
ds da menace toosociets and tothe tntare af the nadia face Tb aay tiem the genetic stock of the men- 
tadly deficient toat criminals, paupers, drun 
Goddard. Wo alowed fo Breed ameneescd, tie 


hards, and other sccm! undesirables arose, contended 


. would produce exon migice of the aind dn I9d6. on 
Fevhlemindedness, pe adeateed Ne arguement toatl sooai problems in] Amenca and other modern 
souivlies were Une rest ol andeiduas whe, Deeduse of nei inmate mientai delicigteies, could not 
cope wilh the Get. pigacues ef contempories hte. he therefore recommended the mandatory sterih- 
vation of such pefsons Toys interesting to note the Puritan ethic in Goddard's thinking, he considered 
Prostituben and atemperance ay among the greatest dangers tacing vociety And. tinally, as late as 


IY21, ne argued fer tne extreme Darvinist view of mental retardation and behavioral deviance when 
he wrotein nis book, Juvenile Delnquen: . (p. IV): 


notre United States witha, becwase of Une wean munds 
wet than tad tua Country a dangerous place tase cn fae two 
troR  neredits and by training We are preesding defectives 


rate chapter entitied 7Phe School's Opportunity to Prevent’ Delinqueney.” Goddard 
erted statptas Whah showed that trarteen per cent did not get above the fourth grade, another thir- 
leen per cent dad oot get aheve the tith grade, etc He went on to argue that the reason tor the 
AUUGHOD Was That Cede group has reached the limit of its intelligence (p. 116) Lhe children viewed 
Wy the sche as sciaedy mmamdjusted, Goddard explained, suffered trom innate mental deliciencies 
and “primitive instincts oko seNudity of aggressiveness, Which led them to their anti-social activ- 


es Tr meccssare ne contended. such youths should be placed in permanent state custody and be 
prevented trot breed ine 


Goddard's wotings were extremely atluental at the me, and vo sels accepted by both protes- 
sromais and the ws pubis Canen (1964), for instance, reported that his positions had important impact 
upon the aiotemiennoned Publis Education Associution (PEA) of New York City, u powertul lobby 
ot corporate and cultural cite Phe retarded and the socially maladjusted were viewed at best as poor 
unfortunates Who, throug tio fault of their own, were a menace to society and to the betterment 
of the human tace, their interoer hereditary make-up could not be overcome, and unless checked, they 
would pass on thar bad genes to unborn generations, At worst, the atutude at this ume was one ot 
hysteria and tear, and tne establishment of special school classes Or instituuonal structures tor these 
children must be scen against City etutudinal backdrop. 


But cadoodtals woth athe: motives also contributed to the invoivement of public schools with 
such chialien on the period preceding the first World War, Elizabeth Farrell, tor instance, an active 
sectil feheriee: dutiamg the agacagrant era, and the first president of what ty now the Council tor Excep- 
Gional Clie nelped estapash in New York Cry the first classes for the mentally retarded (1900), 
the tistoschond ainbse pregear: (1Y02), and the first: psycho-educational clinic (1909), Her colleague, 
Jina Raghroan ob the aveteast Pducational Alliance. established a Teacher's House in New York City, 
whose residents pressed for specnil classes to aid mentally and physically handicapped children. There 
Wele Mien. fdredian whe, dee Dr Howe in the nineteenth century, labored long and energetically 
out of huninidarian ampules. bor the retarded and disturbed child. But from the material presented 
in this seebon, ato. Clear thar those impulses alone cannot explain the sudden rise of public school 
involvement with these chidren. fhe general professional and societal atutude toward mental retarda- 
ton and scelas devatntee Was scarcely one of altruism or sympathy. [tis not likely that special classes 
Inthe pubiio screeds wend hase developed as they did, were Wo mot tor the perceived need to enact 
wind enterce Compulsors school attendance laws; these laws were enacted to stabilize society and to 
Manin the cxestime patterns of American society against the immigrant deluge. With these consider- 


ations in mand wy will examine the pertod following World War i to approximately the end of the 
second Wocid Watt 
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IV. THE GROWTH OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT CA. 1915-1946 


Phe pened trom: the beginmng of World War 1 to the end of World War Ub was one which saw 
HebAiT puPie school inssdvement with children viewed at. mentally or seoally deviant. Phere 
Acre fie Gramiatig mreakthrouebs in educational tecAniqgue with such children. nos any sudden changes 
nosdhadhonds atntude or PRoosephy Rather. as will be descaibed in his section. there Was uw gradual 
DUD steads BrOWER GT sociad sersices (or What critics have seen as an Increased bureaucrauzation of the 
schools. and at iadual growth, too, of involvement at the state level in admunistrauon and tunding 


oti school efforts 


OMe at the most smticant developments during this period Was the rise of standardized test- 
Me Gudite utclagence testing, This movement had considerable impact on educuuen in the United 
States, espe specatl cdukatien tas to the history of the testing Movement and its related offshoot, 
Sehood Pes Hunogy (hat We List Urn it examining developments during this ers. 


The Early Testing Movement and School Psychology 


Phe list iuodersi intelligence tests were constricted by Binet and Simon in France at the turn 
ei the century Their purpose was to differentiate higher-grade mentally retarded children trom aver- 
tke pupils, and fo assist in the organization of special classes within the French public schools: Binet, 
iN dormuiating his testy, ryceted the earher contributions of special educators such as Seguin as being 
Wreentiiie and pon-tgerous, [twas Henry Goddard who in 1908 first translated the Binet Scale and 
Made ¢daptations tor use with American children. In 1911 he published his own version of the scale. 


During the period prior to World War 1, there were a few instances of public schools making 
Use of Pevehoicwealls -desuined assessment: measures, As early as 1899 in Chicago, a Department of 
Chid Studs and Pedagogic Investigation wats established, providing for a laboratory which made in- 
disiduat stusthes of handicapped children and utilwed mental growth norms and a battery of crude. 
unstundardized tests In 1W7 a Child Study Department was set up in Rochester, New York, making 
use ot individuaiived tests. In 1¥tt in Cincinnat. a public school psychological laboratory adminis- 
TOPE a vathiets of assessinent measures ways ereated, In 19]2 the School of Education at the University 
Ob Pitsbhren estabiished ao similar Program for diagnosing “mentil deviates” in the surrounding 
schoo: communives, and Was alye engaged in psychological and educational examination of individual 
children and thee lamiulies 


It wasn I9td thar the St. bouts puhhic sehuol system adapted definite eligibility: standards to 
“Special Senoels Gor Individual Instruction” (for the seriously mentally retarded) and to ungraded 
Cubsats dian tae derdenune and “backward” cases). These standards, based on Binet Mental-age scores, 
Aecaine statewide Missouri standards in L919. and Were subseyguently adopted by many states, Ac- 
ceding te Fb Wann cvs cSt Louis was the tirst ety and Missourt the tirst state in the union to 
consciousiy and debberately adit low ability children to public schoul chisses on the basis of defi- 
masks formulated standards ep 176)" Schlerer (1931) claimed that New Jersey in 191] was the first 
“die D0 Pass legishition concerming the education of Mentaily retarded children in the public schools 
Manichs defined mental retardation as “three or more Yeaty retarded in mental development”). Re- 
wardiony of the precise dates, it seems clear that prior to World War | there were examples of the 
unuvation of measurement and assessment standards by the public school particularly regarding 
ekeephena ctiidren What did occur during World War] and immediately alterward was the sudden 
Dut weotongtot the testing movement, and the use of such tests on ad midss scale 


Phe teason for does not appear to he in any overnight increase in altruistie MouUves oF 
Mom oonocin wheat better meeting the educational needs of handicapped children. but rather im the 
Minhas heeds cd the FOS Army to produce as quickly and reliably as possible an etticrent fighting 
Pores froth ty hewisareated body ot comscripts In 1916, Dr. Lewis Terman devised the Stantord Re- 
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athe Bot Swoon Untedietice Seale [It became the most wider used testa ine field foo mans 


In dade dys 2s Arthur Ons. ate of Stunterd. experimented with group testing. his materials, 


wie Ning? adhe Pacha 


wah Association committee ol psychoiogists woo offered thet services 
bethe Vee asd fe the deviant ot the Arms Alpha and Beta Intelligence Pests. as well as other group 
assesstient therenies Be IES, ween the National Society for the Studs of Pducater published its 
veathown 0 The Measurement o¢ bdicational Produsr. over one nundred standardized tests were 
descrhed ane) these feptoscntcd igien the best of those available. Ting war pened haat aise provided 
the testiz 


“Pav Morntisty With large aumbers of rescatch subjects of varying ability ieseis. namely, 
dratices Awd OV Cigmian elyete Gomumented. 7 AL this feverish activity would undoubtedly have 


PeMaiied ao preigssictal phere caenon Had at not been tor the hustertca: intervention ol World War I 


ip psa” 


Spured hs these deesuepinents, in 1920 the National Research Counc produced the National 
Intetigenes destoand POM fertian pubiished the Ferman Group Test ot Mental Abiines. These 

Noon With the Statiferd revision of the Binet. represented a further refinement ot standard- 
wed testi anda POM Ssinends (1942) noted, Tit was tor the purpose of administering these Lests 
Thal Povcnecegats dere List umported uate che school ep 1730 Growth in this held was steady though 
netimarkead a balS ihe Cennectaur State Board of Education hued the first official school psyechol- 
omit Vin 


Tavasta 


it basstia, Te? 


+ Seatinutions of sfow-learnming children and to devise better methods tor 
then vwdeed getos het. butch wes gerund) 948 that New York became the titst state to ceruty school 
Prva brerrgtists 


fi Wwas ding fins pend that the school pstchologist took on the functions that have charac- 
telived bis Poston vier snes. these dunes have largely consisted of conducting evaluations an in- 
dividuar chddien an Gemmumetion with Tspecnal services.” paruculariy with regard te the placement ol 
ehiidten vacwed as Thagkard’ ot mentally retarded. PN. Bersott (1971) has noted that even at 
Present, the estumated Hiieen percent of the school population that is “excepuional” fog. mentally 
telirded, cnietitas disturned, blaubinjured) is the primary student population with which the school 
Peechologust deais aid represents the bul} of hay professranal focus In contrast to the sehou! psychi- 
attist, Whose Comeeris have centered about tae child’s emotional and soem) functioning, tne school 
Pvcholagises position, tray ats sneeption, has been mainity weared to the standardised measurement 
ab the cid’ s cntsiiesti ‘and abiiues. and the offering of recammenddtions of an cduca- 
tional, father than psycho-therapeute mature Pn discussing the historieal development of che school 
Pvchodorets roig, Silherberg and Sitberbere (197 bpp. 22-23) observed 


bab pene 


Pe tah ce Mae Teeteds shined ay a hargan fer ing sehen athetre ts i 
: eS Waiscoltom tied De tewehers Whe tad task a Tosti erates 
Se Ee 
tho. wf ge Cytah fo ge settee Pyvetbotogist: Mee sae 
ee seipea on utasersitles coe Testa Hass 
s Cad PN eaten “s “ . 
red : SOA PONTE ffi. bla a 
a Fu ats tne pts avian 
yas é ieee we foes. readinat 
7 sts mp the oes . a 
ne ey wor otter Soot et 
“ aitiesdart TGs hast os 
: : , Wet Leet Hed OM se Hoe pa tea 


Dye The persed ther aippeesssmiateds EYES to Eds cere bose a pattie se ee SU STCTISS Patt 
CUES be bs at carts Wish samuhaiv ihese bee caicnenivcd Gude: the genera Heading 
; 3 Bb 
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servtces NS tt school psscholugs. the focus here wil he en the telatonstip 


higwed ds mentalls or socially deficient 


weuepments on thts sphere did not take place unt che [ydors (Glennen, [9Aé), 


Vareest seer este Regi Pv braok Parsons, offen referred to as “the tarher of the yuidauce move- 
Mente 220) Tr eae Parsenme wh in P9US, established at Vocation Bureau at the Casie House an Keston 
Pope vate fate ter the underpnvileged in tne neithberheod Although he died 
Sascom The importance of vocational guidance for south had great impact 
arate Vogatior Bursau wi oh he rounded was instrumental in the establishment in lols of the first 


Dreads sity. . 


en satien tredted to ghidance. the National Vocational Guidance Vssounttian 

The perod trom aheut (908 te 1920 in which the guidance movement Aepan was one charae- 
lene As a Sabo. potent dive to make the sehouls More “elfielent.” more related to “practical!” 
Jaity lite botamesi giants such John D> Rocketeller and Andrew Carnegis were prime tigures in this 


Gir to giunate mipracteas subveers from curnculum.and te Institute more of a business onentution 
Wo Atnem an atieaghion Canaan (1963) has Suggested that the establishment of vocational and ree 


etted gicdanes programs recurved a maior impetus trom this mosement. He commented (pp TsO-EsTh. 


Magers on wdiiten and adaunititian in phe Penod trom fyire 


ws Yea New Type et school administrated Phes notoonty mamtested 
fer age fe fea dine ation ter businessmen and industriutiets, Hut they resembicad 
ms. £ Ae TaN Traes were acnve in imtredueimg and usime business and an 
Tar cetates and terminoomans in education And thes in turn as leaders plated 
fotaE a se Gtr snap the sew “prefessian” of educauonal admumistratien, and. 
Teach he Aimee sec deeds 


Vnether reasen for the eration of such programs, aside trom the wider impact of the corpor- 
ANONs Upon sucias WASEtuUONS such ats the schools, was related to the immigrant population. Several 
Urban schoo! ceports. such ay that directed by Paul Hanus, had found that student taiure was clearly 
related to ethnia and clays identiication. A Prevalent view came to be that such children were cultur- 
ally unable to profit tram traditronal public scitool education, and that vocational rather than academic 
Subjects Were Most appropriate 


In the 1920.) the new standardized intelligence and achievement tests began to be utilized 
qiute heave bs the gumdanee counselor as well as by the school psychologist. These instruments Were 
theugit te heid: much promise in achteving the goal of determining which children Were most suited 
for academe currenium and which children should be placed in Vocanonally -oriented Programs or 
tracks Thus Dew: Perman, creator of the extensively used Stanford-Binet scale and one of the leaders 
mm the cducatemal testing and measurement movement, argued for the “tracking” tunction of his and 
OPRer intel iene ys fests in school guidance. lerman( 1923, p. 74) wrate: 


Pkerter weld urge the widespread tral of the muluple-track plan. adapted 
seigecoh er and according to other cieumstances At present Vocational 
wedi gels atoond: proces oon atterthought To he ot most saiue it should 
Be cetrs ot eeliacrota) putdange 


What was te he the Rass tor this more Ngorous. systematic school cudanes envisioned by terman? 
Wihar wore he ors cows’ Hewentonto explain (pp 75-76) 


Veoser ty Sepom the chrid’s progress the school should take account of his vocunonal 
Moos ve Pigamingty anmtestuations indicate that an IQ below “0 rarely Permits 

wrorg etter than unskilled Labor, that range from 70 to 80 IS preeninenudls that of 
wert secre wahar, tram AU te fOQ as thar of the skilled or ordinary cleniecal labor, trom 
Mote Tier TES that at the senm-protessional Pursuits, and that above all these are 
Ae athades of intelligence which permit one to enter the professions or the hitger tields 
Tasness Piteliigence tees can tell us whether a ciuld’s maine brighowes, corresponds 
mare meari: te the median of (1) the Protessmonal clawes (2) duwe in the sere protens 
venal pursuaiy, (37 erdmary skilled workers, (4) sentevkied workers. on ¢8)) shilled 
laborers Than information wall ne of great value in planning the educatton of a Par- 
fuudar ciiid and alive on the differentiated curriculum irere recommended [emphasis 
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; ne Setdeadors such as Dermot. ¢ fedater on satrous standardized 
i peer : Then Gate Chatactohistiao oe? the sehoed Guolance seunoecor Phe cone 
Ope : ware areg oe fhaer ofa adwover rather than "natootoa pss chotherapist, 
senha © ONE tac Gated che Sementengs er jodangee are rodistingtustapie trom the beginnings 
Pe eat) Joep Pe ngs cdop was fotantd the work a0 Cari Rogers in the dO, that the 
fiver Bee ee ee lets oabad 2 aiscunp beam te hose Sotahane 8 Me feid, ror the non- 
PP yee ated Ro aesttes aod tate 8th cinphasrs on diag: 
Bee fs ta a he ented the Amerian ign shoes. booted that tocauonal 
Hash, thas Postatas ve educators ar this time as norenh the sluton to the problem 
- SO ee ee ee ee ee ee 
GeO EEO eR Cae oe te,” sag so et a labsse so 
' “ eae ee ee ee a a a 
Hoa ps he Ree FT Gey | 
a Pooch ht ote et tne poor brats ferecied sae knows 
a. Sora Deis ak eo at aduuatron the mawgs Wea Apps afd 
oa een bo bate op Fe un tracing the history of the schowi guidance movement, 
. on pe ae 
f cag ua cvent dhacasr an New York City, leads te the iagscapabiec conclu- 
ot paren aioe! reform program in the pre-World War 1 decade was 
2 # pedavets toon itluemed bs a Rardemag judgment as te the intrinsic Menta 
mo headed. populuhen A widely-saared wepticisin about the capacity ot 
cid fe heneht trom “book learning” as 4 mi¢lanehois stren in the so- : 
oat cat winedahet iesament Phe veal with which progressives pursucd vocational 
Slosaled hte fie codest aades at rhe elementary school can searcely be understood 
ge Ly Sonat one 
lu "iis 


Hyaes new Gevciapments took piace regarding children viewed ay emotionally disturbed 
voids Pooatdtsted Phese developments retleeted the increasing role of the public school as a s0- 
bagent ae Welbas the itluence of Freudian theory and the mental hygiene movement led 
Depetcdiag on one’s own values, this pertod may thus be scen ay one mn hich schools began 
fet dere services tor socially, desaatut Children, or conversely, one in which an increasing bureau- 
Chatto oiate!atoiine: parbowing of the defimuen of childhood “normahty” occurred 


Veco postunt tone) setting event was the establishment or the New York City Bureau ot Child 


Gooden te a eS Dader the Board of Fducation, it consisted Gf schoo! psychologists, school social 


abrat pexchniiists Whese goal was te mect the emotional and psyeheiegical needs 


Dope coaftin Twas aa that sear too. in New York City, that the term “probas onary school” was 
bopper! oo .c. be the ttle “adiustment school” or “vocational adjustment school.” Also, in 
othe ed tention fethe Board of Pducanon, regarding tie newly-formed Bureau, mide several 
. 5 tae ome Pe dacuded. as queted b. PL HL Berkowitz and FD. Rothman (1967, po 16) 
aA at 
Ms Pg tore taped an psvetnatiic soc! werk. should be appormed to bring 
Corey cchitenslip hetween the sche and ihe heme. for the beret 
Vow etoparentel education shoald be adopted. tirough lhe ofwanmyation 


aatoons db scaeals at the cigs 


Deepening cad osietiag soci agencies 1 New York should be cnatisted by 
athe stag ouit schoads 


ot} 


60 
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Pregiam tor the promotion ot “teacher health” should be introduced in all schools. 
imereant wbucies have been made showing conclusively that a nigh degree of correlation 
ceists pemaven tegener health and teacher attitudes on the one hand, and children’s 
BOG Soa thane behasioron the other 


Phe plapaing and development et a multi-agency approach to the problems of emotiona! dis- 
turbanes or soul maiadyustment in school children can be seen as a general movement dunng this 
Poti Tae school system ot Passaic. New Jersey, is an illustrative example of trends of the time in 
fodsiesiwed urban systems. In 1937, the Mayor of Passaic authorized the creation of a Children’s 
Noeeau to be placed under the direction of the city’s Board of Education to deal more humanely and 
shee wens with the problems posed by delinquency-prone and socially defiant youths in the schools. 
(a My si mstaces, wouthy were referred to the Bureau by police officials. The Children’s Bureau em- 
Senet ett regular and’ consulting school guidance personnel and a special detail of plain-clothes 
Setosen te help entorce school attendance. The Purpose of this agency was to bring to bear a wide 
te - chuieai and educational forces. mediated through the schools in order to rehabilitate or Te- 

sate ihe maiadpusted child, local police and the Juvenile court system, together with consulting 
po hw Gusts ard physicmns with their special facilities, were to be brought into close contact with the 
woos aid with their apparatus of attendance and guidance personnel in dealing with problem 


‘as model crystailized in many urban school settings in the 1930's and 1940's and ts still with 
us tode Tt provides an interesting example of a new significant development -- the school's joining 
fotees wach other societal institutions (in the above case, the legal-correctional and mental health sys-. 
tery ie ity involsement with children considered mentally or socially deviant. W. C. Kvuraceus (1945, 
m2), on Seseribing the establishment of the Passaic Children’s Burez‘:, explicitly noted this trend when 
ie" tote, “Phe methods used by schools to cope with behavior problems and other types of maladjust- 
meiit within the school system, and the methods used by protective agencies in the community, have 
come totesem ble cach other more and more.” 


Continued Growth of Special Classes 

In the sears following World War I, until about 1930, the growth of separate facilities within 
public school systems for deviant children was rapid and sustained: for the mentally retarded, in the 
Perted trom 1922 to 1932, enrollment in special school structures more than tripled. By 1930, according 
toa surveys conducied by Schleier (1931), sixteen states had passed legislation relating to education 
of the mentally handicapped. either in or directly under the public schools: by 1932 thirteen states had 
established ao state division or bureau in charge of administering special education services. Seventeen 
states had made at least some provisions tor funding locul programs through a variety of means. These 
included appropriating a general sum to the district, or reimbursing the local distriet for a certain per- 
cenlage of its special education expenditures. However. a widespread disparity existed between groups 
of escepuional children which were to receive state attention, a condition which sull exists today. For 
Instaace. some states authorized serarate educational facilites for the blind though not tor the deaf, 
and vice versa Schicier (pp 13-f4y ahve observed. 


froseems that when one state Passes a law there oa tendencs tor this law to become 
Code Ter omner states New Jersey, in IYtT, was the first Slate to pass a law concern- 
aorae education ot meotaily-handicapped children in the Public schools fhis law 
tans The Catise “three or more yedrs retatded in mental development” Yet, in 
ere ot The hect thar the treat detect in this law has been Pointed out by Wallin and 
ot Stee serves ay a model upon which to frame laws tor other states In 192°) the 
veraturs of Alabama passed a daw ter the education of mentally handicapped children 
Inthe pubbeschoris  Itcentainsthe same clause 


then 


According to a4 study published in 1933 cited by Heck (1936), about 75 per cent of the nation’s 
High schoois fad seme form of special aysistance for exceptional children, with the largest percentage 
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disn whe had tasled in the regular Classes. Ip was noted that most 


Pothced spe wo. ob co otne Larger schools. and that the smauier, pyriaps more rural high 
sufi eater aoe ded ther Sothern studs cmed indicated that, an general public schooly were 


Mors To ece sepatate haiues tor mentally retarded chiidren than tor ans other excepuonal 


wan 


eIour. Parta. the thuthoast and north-central suites. In a tepart cued bs Heck (19s0) published 
Pe i a that spo cat Guisses ter the soqally maladjusted trequenuiy went under the name 
at “Gneugh Geese were unknown in ail but a thd of ine states. Where thes did ca- 
wrt han sestemey, Heck observed. the. tended to employ ao strong-arm rather than 


an vow hoot. ob tehabintative approgch, and teachers were selected fer such chisees on the basis ol 


Pret DD tations ais COU Gasci ph arias 


As oworn nrowedicess todas. the LQ score was the chieh measure bs which chidren were stssiguned 
Peper carecs. Vitor Departing that 7 Phose with intelligences guetients in the cegien or 7G will usually 


herimalen Jp2e Reavis erad (IY38h ina mormative description of clemen- 
t t 


He tonnh ts Ae alee ates 


Tate oe ce gate teat he diy noted 
oy See Ba ee ete Cease tnd chem special shows Tar reaps an ti watts 
wae, at ‘ Pash Pere Fe SN ocahed discipiaars Chasscs Vosuaghan thors hows 
‘ a oopiacement an special discipa dans helps Deuatas 


' 


hos stata. dobest Ae seteymetsy Garetul an the seleguien of pups for the special dese . 
SP tate area PRs we oettea tind ot datticult te dastinisussh Petween a papa wie is a 
hah ata tS Saas aid ome Qhos rettarded mentalis 


robs sears between P92 and the end of World War TE the trend toward mercased segregation 
ab the ientad. or soundis deviant child began to Wane, and im some cases Was cuen reversed. For 
Instiies, Curtis dads neted at thy time char “there has been marked development away trom the single 
spout! Glass Where chadion with wide ranges in ages and in degrees of retardation are placed (p. 264." 
Cru Qsbate and Fohreen Cl S88i, who alse observed this trend. attributed the change to three main 
facters diothe Depression. which brought vconeme pressure on the schools to reduce thei mare 
eepersivs specu Mroatramis, J) othe widespread dissaustaction with the quakity of education in these 
Chtsscs.ctnd the rmpactoof Dewevest thought, which argued that good progressive tetching: Was ba- 
ad that was herded fo heip ans child lear The intlugnee of soonomue concerns on the schools’ 


Ieee Wath proh vbodien must not be underemphasized, Kirk and Rolstoe 1953) explicith 
Ry Co atop ington thy tear sears of the 1¥d0's, the sudden societtl imerest un better cduewtien 
and Coben the mentacs mtarded ” seems to hate been stimulated, at ieastoin part by the short 
A eh QUES the comsequent use ot the handicapped cineiuding the greatly ree 
fated bit th am es sein 
Teacher Traiming 

Groen tag toate preatrams goa speed education hag tor ahstogus teases, tended to 
telivet SU vata reer tat coot school chisses vind proprams for devnentoon ysceptionar ohidren 
Pts. the cca pet to Date the amber of teachers speciats thaned to werk wath the mentally 


OP soClgas herat otppert was gate liad Most taghties fer such chddrea were residential amd stalts 
te 4 


‘ ’ 


Wete Cog teadhoot feo oprotoscs borthermore. the tectnolags hadtnor ver deveromed: her aecunareiy dye 


aussi; id soda abiisteress ane special cdihanen Was matoineaided it teacher colexes) curmecuhs. 

[eo fononen Thiam piownim in spechil educadion was secu PYis ay Charnes Seed Berrys 
not dete ioaynen. ha the senteie tefatded in Michigan Shorts thereatign, the first bud time cole 
Heyes Vio wae anti veeh ah wont ws tow bastern Michigan Daven. 0s Growth oon thes tiod. howeter, 
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Mas Sows and by [9i> onis cieven states had separate teacher re jurements for special education. 
TRese tinged trom titteen semester hours to one sear of specialized training. tive states demanded 


Maddon trom onere three Seats prot tesching ex persence in the regular prades 


During thes pertod there developed widely disparate criteria aMong the states tor licensing spe- 
Clas Tedchers. a conditian which stil eXists, the required amaunt and nature ot eoursewuras, tieid work 
and previous teach experience have varied a great deal trom state to state. Development of Programs 
at the college or umwversity level wats not too rapid during this time, and as late ay 1949 only seventy- 
seven imstittions of higher learming had even the harest training programs, most sigmiticant develop- 
MeN IN tether training in special education, retlecting the wider surge of societal Imterest in edu- 


cation of the handicapped or exceptional child. took Place in the post-World War If era. and Its to that 
Perod thatwe new turn 
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V. THE POST-WORLD WAR IDEA 


ipproxunatels the end of World War Pp tootne present chat public 
th owith children 
foracnus. &s pos- 


schol. dramateal inereased them degree ot 


iewed , . disturbed or socaiis maltdiusted 


SUNsliat 


vey on these sats the ficiG fas wilnesed tho Gontaacd clarcascd support 
Meabonal prowrams at the focal and state desen and bee.wtang un the 1960's 


the first mice: citerh ot the federal wovernment Another signineant development during this period 


a 


and buniditat el spec. 


has been the cscoah patentanterest groups, who have been intluenual on bringing about public changes 
in attitudes Toward these Chiidrern. as well as legislative mandates tor better education of the mentally 
obser. mandicapped chad: [ors warweis these trends which we will examine in this secthon 


In the sears umimediatels, Doaoaing the end of World War Ih the growth of special educational 
lacHitigs GD te senoes Was Quite maracd From 1948 to 1982 to 1988) the number of mentally retarded 
chidren, tor sxampiv. entoied in specai public school programs increased trom approaimately &7,000 
to LEG to over 212.000, more than doubling ina decade Mackie and Robbins (196U) observed that 
the total nummer ot school systems with separate enrollment in special programs increased from about 
1.500 in 194s to nears 3.700 in 198s, although aw was noted that. “The growth of speci education has 
not been at the same tate tor all types of exceptional children. The reasons tor this uneven development 
are undoubtedly Gamples (p. 14)" By 1959. too, one hundred and twenty-two colleges and unwersiues 
Were olferimg sequences tor training special teachers: and huge increase in special class enrollments 
tollowing the war fad led toa teacher shortage in this field as early as 1953 


During this decade, one of the groups of exceptional children that begen to receive the widest 
attention by the public schools was the retarded child whose level of functioning had previously been 
considered too Jow to be worthy of education. Dunn and Capobianen (1959) reported, “Since 1953, 
the growth of special das classes for the trainable retardate has been remarkable (p. 456)” and trom 
1953 to TYSS there was a 260 per cent increase in enrollments, a larger increase than tor any other area 
obexceptionality Dunn (1963) atuibuted this development mainly to the rise of parent-interest: groups, 
specifically tothe National Associauon for Retarded Children (NAR C). 


By 1956. al tortyaight states of che Union had established legal provisrons for some sort of state 
assistance. advisory and or tinancil to local special education programs, In torty-s1X states such ass 
sistance included some form ot remmmbursement to local districts tor their special education expendi 
tures. Phe degree of involvement. of course, Vamed widely from state to state, and while all the states 
at this time had provisions tor education of the physicaliy handicapped and torty-s1x for the educable 
tetirdate, oniy mincteen had any legistauon dealing with the trainable retardate and onks fitteen pos- 
sessed any lewislatise provisions tor the sucially-emotionally handicapped. 


In general, in viewing developments trom this period up to the present, tf appears that different 
groups of children viewed as csceptional have received varying kinds and amounts of attention by the 
public schools While increasing emphasis was manifested in the early 1950's and during the Kennedy 
sears of the £960". tor imiproved education and traimng of the retarded child, relatively little has been 
done for the chud with moderate to severe social-emouonal disabiliues, “fackie and Dunn (1954) 
noted that the child in this fatter category, unlike the retarded child. has tended to reeene service 
mainly through the guidance and counseling agencies (of the sort deseribed in Section Hf of ums paper), 
which bs their nature involve only part-time or consulting work with the individual child. While by 1953 
forty colleres and universities were offering preparauon in teaching the mentally retarded, only ten 
reported sequences of preparation specitically tor teachers of children with serious social and emotional 
problems 


As date as 6S. the Subcommittee on Special Fducatien of the Senate Fducation Committee 
ot Michian found that “Pducation program: eotuionally disturbed are most everywhere in this 
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“atnd noted the wal the sgt 1¥esS of Detroit. with 


tucbed. bie Suh- 


et The states 


Mate. hud mo speciai flowrams for ine emeot 


Michatan Was piobably nevertheless atuons th k 
ve .hadren, and guoted Protessor Wilam © Mfiaee oe the University ot 
Sadis olf as we are. we are the leader toited, pp Vi-C 20.7 Morse pointed 


heaton had more students in thaining fer educating tne emidiomalis. dustirbed 


Norman on i986 the Division of Child Weltare in New York City organized speentl settings, 
RD wr es COA omens” for chidren viewed as emouonally disturbed or sacral inaladjpusted. this pro- 
cri ee others on iBamy deteriorating urban environments. has not worked vers well, Kann (1962) 
vespie officia: statements as to the therapeutic mntent of these institutions. in actual 


fave Tunchened ws warehouses for uncontrollable boss, and have been fareeis, custodial 
P¥SS. retorts were undertaken to improve taciities and curriculuni. and in 1968, the sug- 
Patt “O00 appecaton was dropped. bur their student population remains aimost w holly ehette south, 
ri tron. taher edeancies and a high statf Curmover rate continue to suggest the oNtreme negate’ 
Sadie oes the veueadonad conditions in these aastitutrons. Phe pattern has been simular ino other 
ATAD GT Pat somes. sytem. seth special classes or sehuols tor emotionally disturbed or soendly mal- 


dditetol deen Ww trout rela nee ona Varety of strong-arm or hard-line techniques. 


In sours orstanees, due to increasing vandalism and Physical assaults upon teachers and pupils 
fie caste Aas been 4 growing reliance on police protection and Patrol of school grounds 
ae died diseusssor of urban public school tacuities for youths classiticd as emotionally dis- 
adiusted. Muckler tin Rubenstein, 1970, p14) reperted that the "O00" schools 


ery Parks 


st wxtegated, inconvenient, located, underupported. orpanisationiaie. 
nee opel cider unable to meet the needs of ther student bodies Even the Aes! 
Ge gg? Soe teers than ststodia! care and seme isutuuiens are far worse thar that 
, 
Nomng the ostteme overrepresentutien of Minority group youth ins such programs. Mackler 
Pp Pade we er tee suggest phat 
Mead woot “disturbed child” is se subreetive and atiectee bs sou 
ere SORT RADON A Vat idtiOn UN Trea nent Occur in specie! sections 
tet a tale, White students, ¢ne dkely to be detined! ts trombled and Pidesd ot 
Sim es wna intent group children are tkely to be detuned as troublesome 
eh tiation Srabsteal data substantiate thi point Phe New York 
Hae Bae Tot OM aniple. are Tans antegrated. while all schools tdasy and 
Par teat vhodten ate septepatod bor emotiomabs disturbed Votanprstyrs 
mere Cerrrent ate deferined: not ons Hy personal prebiems har ny 
Postuers on ssainon nt trends since Weorld Warr Tio gust ais nas Bredpe ot “evceptional 
poate at ca od cationad attention from the public schuais, Tater) Datlenn as at 
A : cra Crtcnshank C19S]) reported that despite an TOPS seriehad ssimpuathy 
wos tor pepe? hou aie a restating demand for additions: specu school services ane personnel, 
Preps sr eto cnnd an the rural areas bas been. and eifyeiy femargs, ubisealved in 
Pas ns Sores one ress soarrd dao not seem fo Have changed te this das. mans tural sefoal 
ee : ame fake ae | Somentaliy op seas devant Chudren ante: ote catcbeall class. 
Pee AF oo : Soe aT The reatest progiess toward ondiiduactcd giprats cteatien of 
pe oe a tesed un those school ssstems whi hase heen the enost Tinameralls 
me 
' oe pede desetopricnt during this period mas heen the tise at Purcnt-interest 
we : soe Soe te See Rok EVO Puan C1963 Crick stank pend Porters OEY SS) ted others 
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Hee Es Hey thee BP kee Ree someetn and ceneanmifant ae can state and iedetan mmveives 
caren ip aetna eS oseeeaian a feeeees Ti prerae Ditsc lata tetatiodis 
on TA shoei ot rags eaups mas Qeen Ute Nationa. (esther for Rebitded Cini- 


oa oT¥S80in Minneapolis A: 


eka bo assccnite themisases etn NARUC and bs lysaoa 
hushed in New Yora Cit. Be. idee. a decade utrer its 


“s sats were ch ewstgnce and by P9°E the qaun:ber Nad risen to approsximatels 

iNems pe Jeti ondtig.s Canentis based in Arhnyton, Texas, itis considered the primary 

iio wal iw * tetardes cnildren, as well as a major Mtormaton-dissemunatng and a 

: : 1 pasSae nina rave fools had taws excluding children with EQ 0s below the “ed 

ou ode Buire ohihe. ae a a & ren Were expected to wither educate them thetuscives or piace 

ashe Pny yooony out Cis teremast dims of proups such as NARC was to 

Doster pg Ss heeft tise emidren By orgamving as an eticett)s lohhyng bods with te 

Ser iat St th sea vededin he:piig to brome about the massive ierease in school services 
Lib stat ar ee wasek tiandgiod waehabis 7 


ratanterest Broups for tne mentally retarded hate been imstrumental 
tore adequate education of retaided children As The Exceptional Parent 
desea tne case. a suit was tiled As the Pennssivama Assocnition tor Re- 
foveing veuatidis af due process and equal protect on under the Fourteenth Amend- 
freat od tag Tt States Constitution, regarding the barring of very low LQ. children trom the public 
tees Leogetaite sy among state educavion authorues and all concerned parties, 

andthe (0S Distaet Court tor bastern Pennsstsania ordered a promula- 
apour ibe state This ruling, providing that all tetarded children within that 

Phe EP ad te pba education, Ras had national ramutications. similar “right-to-ed- 
Medion state Were ntetted wf are presently underway in omany other states. Mental Retardation 


pd the Law Neo eS pudianen of the United States Department ot Health, Pducation, and 
Wout, a 


b 


Cg She wane the Gist traportant breakthrough mi the vindication of the mht. of the 
Heels getanded Pa part. toe patties’ Somsent agreement stated that. 


mee Coemrorwyats . biatitien te place edeh mentally tetardes chad am a tres 
" Poot Doar wind Coming appropriate te the child’. capacity wathon tae 
a ik ene Sab bene the ternaGse Prog nams of cdiaatnn a on 
" ° A Pig omentum a restuiar public schoo cates: 
ve 8? Soros te pa sw hol cides) ana fon ee ott ALS 
re Tage chon et agiw cathe Tepe ab pyrene tials 


i a : st groups devoted solely ne the Gonesrns of the moti 
CEST Pie Bat ay tte Narooma Nocrets tor Autistic Chlgren Theo NN AG was founded in 
IMS sh g at Henan Momand. author ot Dafantde Turner and hemscit the parentoed an autis- 
fie XE Os NS AO a owt ote ede admost a hondred chaprers in neariv ¢ state. and hats 
mper rs eat Ge ot ar te nee ad the NARC Dike that parent areup and other. the NS AG has 
So eee : Vooes *hrerah wane aetion, publio school mvelvement with these Ciidren. amd las 
ae See orotate or state cosidental facdities: Pposhea Gg be recemissd. heaeeover. that 
The prep temas a dant mitdren wio nia, be dabeicd autistio or severely ctromomaiis 
atistaptyat are thot Soo ssrastroitpuimar maori oot less discurbed omikdien fave me advecuie at 
ite ae eo pie ee 2S EES cal 1 
}asae var rap Sopa tee the NAR G fas arisen maa be the cesalt of scvenab factors 
Ph poh a re bara athached to parenes of cmotionaiy disti bed ehiiden. storia 
ee , a > Tins ste Thea Seconds. children cabeled Usmotionaiiy distin bed” 
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er Taha bested” Rave tended Cor came mainh from the dower qaisses. Palbediaeds munerits 


RteGUPs Gt sneiad Ae readecd. Ter instance. Ut speclai Chitsses tele caiman estibasneet at the turn ot 


the cen Mans sities fase contended 


that wiatr show: authorities view as deviant behavior in these chiidten mas actualy be uuite normal 


Tag Ene PoeMems posed camels by immigrant child 


and appropriate Bemas ot acces ding te the values and soca! Pereepiens ot 
To wmen thes foeng Theos the parents in the ghettos who have argued tor 


Jer cethnig group 
control at ther 


schools mas on seme respects be acting trom metives not unlike those ol groups such as the NARC, 
“nee Community controd ot the schools would give them a hand in the crucis! labeling process Finally, 
even granting the icgitimdcy ot the schools’ critena tor detining Mormatity. atois stil predominantly 
those Qhidten Gomi the wawer classes who receive the labels of destanes tas not surprising that their 
famines, cacao both onancias and poltreal resources, have mot been able to de much elfective Jobe 
ving 


Mominers ohoimimfonts: groups und spokesmen on ther hehalp nae neweser. Aeen ineteasingls 
sbeerssta On Arnie some or thei conceras to the attention of the courts These have Come te be 


terimed: Thanh te hei Chassificatien’” Cases, largely an the form: ot class action suite. Parents and other 
Mterested Parnes fate argued that the labeling and placement procedure bs wren children are Pro- 
cessed ante Peak edueatien os maciaily or culturally discriminatory and ao vielavien of the Fourteenth 
Amendments consttubona gearantyes for due process and equa! protectien under the law 


In Hobson v Hansen (1967), Judge Skelly Wnght found unconstitutrenal the Washiagton, 
1) Co “tracking” system by which children, or the basis of their standardized test scotes, were placed 
inveither Honors, general or speci! (educable mentally retarded) Programs. Relying on Brown ve. Board 
of Education (i984, the landmark school desegregation case, the court held that assessment Measures 
were culturaily fiased and sustained an unjustifiable separation of students on the basis of race and 
secrocononne background. Noting a disproportionate number ot black children in special Chasses, 
Jugge Wrightip Stsiruled 


The evidence shows that the method by which track assignments ate made depends 
sssentiaty an siundardized aputude tests which, although given on a svstem-wide basis, 
are Compicteis imappropridte lor use with a darge segment ot the student beds Because 
these tests are primarily standardized on and relevant to a white middle Class ErOUp 
of students, they produce mnaceurate and misleading test scores when given te lower cigs. 
and Negro students As a result, rather tnan being classihed according to ability te jearn, 
Mese students are in reality being classited according to their socro-cconemic or ractal 
STATS, of More preessels according to environmental and psveholomedah factors 
which hase bothing todo with innate abilics 


More recentiy, in 1971 in Calitornia. a class action suit Was tiled on behall of several black chil- 
dren whe had been placed and retained in classes tor the educable mentally retarded (Larn, P.M S., 
Mos etal Riles et aly Wowas argued tor the plainuffs that such children were heing wrongly labeled 
and assigned to such classes by a racrally and culturally biased testing procedure which violated the 
Civil Rights Act of IN") and the right to equal protection under the Calitorma Constitution and the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the tS. Constitution “Mental Retardatien and the Law, Apiul, 1973) In 
June. 1972) the cotirt issued a preluminary ryunction halting the use of f. Q. tests within the state 
for placing black children in classes tor the educable mentally retarded. Preparations are underway 
by the plaintitfs to achieves a permanent ban on PQ. testing: similar cases are in Progress ino other 
Mates. This area of titigation, together with the “right-to-education™ suits on behalf of severely hand 
capped children, represents potentially significant avenues tor chanye in the history ot public school 
involvement with children perceived as mentally or behaviorally deviant 


In tracing the iapact of outside interest-groups on public school involvement with children 
viewed as mentally or emotionally handicapped, the Council tor Faceptional Children (CEC) must: be 
eredited with an important role, particularly in the post-World War Hera. Founded in 1922 by a small 
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mem me fp meth bore ts on gtial patpesss as ltef AL ON Biel: ebaSt. 


r is 
ae® a Py 
t coat ~ Decay, % 2 ' 
Ai cnt y Thame be 
‘ tye PAL TNO CUTIN ainda. CGD Stane drew any Torty 
Hz eg i aoe eee soatisted tne Sarda. of faa Crrivetremt taster fenmamed 
Peepena Cnedrem, ata otha othe pvc and on iv3io ne: Nationa: bducation 
Nese NEN Basa tae Ronn perat of specnti cGucatien fetaainge Wood War Gp that a 
wt : : Te Ae weoestapasned at SEA headquarters 
Pea eS : ae ee are Organization om one hater an the 
Sanat Pet Cops.sti Porn. of spec. educabion Ssacners, aGmimistra- 
: : ety a tess oh ores ums. ot Aas aeted as omens oa teseagrch and ostermanon- 
SE Ly - “ a Sa Papeete a he trate re fedetal onvoivement 
; mbes ae ie Pla aleve tos Charnes! vee that we 
at 
Federal involvement 
we gas sovegthynt Mate and fects soos programs tor mentady retarded 
PMD A Seo etos a Stn paratively recent phenomenon Phe tirst sep. the Cooper- 


Som pws 


See Paw mS authonved support tor “cooperative research in ed- 
Bec tends Were aatuais geanted until P9S7 In that year S678 Was speeticaily 
fate hoivated te tdssation af the mentally retarded. In t9Ss and 1989 (P 1 88-926 and 
SRD M. Eeverntivat attidaiy recopmeed the need vw toster the development of hrgher- 
hedtet Tha on fal Prowtans in thas tend, aed began to award fellowships tor graduate students intent 
OM aitogtsas teacher thiners of adi nistigtors in educauon ot the me: tally retarded 


Pae tint fae andimark sfhori on: aeh. took place under the edministration of President Ken- 
Hedy. whe werk ainentans felirded sister, Was acutely aware of the needs of the trentaily Bandicapped. 
Ph 1M6s ewislaition Wats passed: fredtis increasing: support tor the training of professronal personnel that 
Nad Peon agcivrized it these cartier vaws Phe Act OP. 2 SS-1O4) Sections ul and 302) estended 
Supper dG protyss ont. taming te several areas of childhood escepuonality, including che severely 
SMobomais est aed and abe authorized the use of funds for research and demenstraveon Projects 
Tadtvatien cat the tandicapped Pegslaton enacted in 1945 (PE SY-10S) added te this 
vet the aiutsen ts to perinat the Constructon and operation ot tescarch faciities and related programs, 


tithe? 


Henna OG Thanet ot spear. pet sonneh as wcdl 


ud P9OO"S worsens im whieh a host of domestic iextiation at the federal level 
wrenching 4 “Waroon Poserts” and achieving the “Great Socen  Accerding 


fospare. poor metvation and dliteracs are primary tacters in the “evcie ot 


Soernerstone bs which the poor can elevate themselves to better hives. be 
Pat ptogtars were designed in the Ottice of boonomic Opportimity cestabiished in 965-66) 
Aibom the Ora ot bdsatan ne aid the Tculturally disadvantaged” of “culturally deprived” child. 
Pnoadditts ta the OP Ost ond 
macbdted at this tine. Some programs were maintained entirely trom: private 


ve propeet: Head Start, remedial reading. counseling and tubodal ser 


Sdees OF toy wv atbes 


secures stabs fotindatens. others audved support from a combinanon of private and public spheres 


We dnding the fedoras government 


Shoh pubic school imeivement, in large measure, had as its tecus the child whose intellectual 
Ur seen tine tiomng: wats considered under-developed or inappropriate Phese perceived characteristics 
are net onibe Chose with which special education has been traditionally concerned, and these areas 


ay ss 
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OF protesvonal interest soon asetiaoped By the late 1960's the Held of specnal education was browdened 
foounelude progharis for compensators cducation, Retlecting this yrowing trend. in 1¥6s. the Couneil 
fer Peeepionat Children devoted a monograph to the subject of “Special education and programs 
tor disavantiwed couch” and protessronal journals such as Axceprenal Children contained articles 
eID SMM Tht 


Nivone (he most syniticant efforts to alleviate poverty through schooling was the “Great So- 
meh ett packeRe. the Plementas and Seeondarns Fducittion Act (PSEA) af L965. which 
Provided assstanee to children in “disadvantaged” areas (including handicapped children) and support 
for state aetavits in this domain. Out of this more general federal concern with education and with ed- 
Weaton of Gittonts group children in particular, the BSEA was amended in 1967 to include a separate 
file Vi dealing wholly with education and training of the handicapped child. Written as Public Law 
SUT SO and tindliy signed bs the President as P. 1. 90-247, this legislation represented a major, sweeping 
involvement of the federal government ina host of special educational programs, which included: 1) 
the establishinent of reggonal resource centers to improve education of the handicapped, 2) the dis- 
SC nation at grant suppart bor recrumiment of personnel in the field of special education and related 
disciplines, 3) an expansion of educational media tor ehildren, including the emotionally disturbed and 
the mentally retarded, 4) increased aid io in-state schools for handieapped children: 5) allotment of 
tunds for rescareh ates experimental projects. and 6) a restructuring of funding procedures so that Lie 
Vi progriums could be most wiabls established in each state. 


Among the most significant developments from this act was the creation, within the tS. Ot- 
tice of Fducation, ot a National Adsisory Committee and a separate Bureau tor the Education of the 
Hand onped (BEE Despite coatroversy and opposition which retarded the establishment. of an 
mech yet agency, plans were crrrmes into effect. Ehis was the first instance in which the education 

etioocapped chitdren aad been granted parity with other federal educational efforts. As E. Martin 
cree oaserved, 7 for the first time. specialists in education of the handicapped... would be at 
WP Polus-makiog levels within the Otfice Gp. SO.” BEH has since been a major force in supporting 
chharty actos the country in the field of educanon for the mentally and emotionally handicapped child. 


Pegistation enacted in 1970 (PLL. 94-230) reiterated support for these provisions, and alse 
included the fist speeml section dealing with children with learning disabilities. icetlecting the inere’as- 
ing educational concen for these children, this act called for: f) support tor research and related activ- 
ines ia education of children with learning disabilities; 2) aid in the training of special education person- 
Nel specicaiis to work with these children, and 3) “establishing and operating model centers for the 
Improvement of cducution of children with specilic learning disabilities.” [hese centers would conduct 
testing and vvtiattion of individual children, assist and strengthen existing, programs in this tield, and 
develop and disseminate new educational methods tor such children. 


Public Schools and Learning Disabilities 

In turing. finally. to the area of public school involvement with children seen as Possessing 
learning disabiiites, events are so contemporary that there seems little to cover in an historeal review 
ofthis nature Po MeCarths an Hammilliand Bartel, 1971 pp. 11 tL) noted in 1969 chat, 


Seated. has a copeept burst upon the edttcational scene with such carachssimie tore 
bore ene of specnt earning disabilities . as late ay the early Pynoy: ACES ETN 

Tecate wei we now call learning disabilives was hirgels subliminal oa dimited: te 
tree ae ew hesiats uote: sew methods of remedial reading or new approaches to psyche 


1 \ at ogiedanee practiee with children whose mon-learning Wats seen as bostis 
P ay Poteure or repecuon Stite degistatures had sot vet been bombarded 
PL Sa tpu Cofosps tea cenact enabling degshuuen Phe t SOP caas bisstuas an 


pare) that Ma amet tacerupt Crusersibes, with rare bat setabio ceptions. bad 
‘ 


Tae Ses tue Tram personnel cher to diagnose ao isetnitar dia hds on ta 
' 


Ao ter at Wither bead ane Ihoas probabty sate to sas than 8 o there were tet pet 


ar bees ter tues: Shatdren except tor romedtal racdinge proatt ans 
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Baternan (196d) Prost cin Maybklebust, 1968) and other leading fyures in this tela ave all 
Pointed to the carly to mid-190U's as the one in which educators began to focus on the child ‘with learn: 
Ha ttieuities Ut was in 1962 that the Assocmton tor Chudren with Learning Disiabilines (ACEI) wats 
Jottacd, d group encompassing the interests of parents as well ay teachers and protessonals, under the 
guidance and cnvoutpement of Dr. Samuel Kirk, well-known in the treld of education of the hands 
capped This orveniation with local state atlihates has been quite active in directions similar to NARC, 
NSA. and ether interest groups. Inats Sprmg. 1967 Special Report on Levislation anid Learning Dts- 
vbhifiies ep tots cditocs ceattiomied the organization's locus of concern: 


This purpose of VOL Dw to advance the education and genentl wellare of chadren and 
south with pormal on potentially normal intelligence who have cesruime disabilities 
ch percepiuadh of coordinative nature, or related problems ACL) i concerned sath 
"Nese cna! and South regardless of the cause of the medical ox Mn ptoniste tern 
fens We cvciude trom this category those children and seuth who fase ctner 


sefoors dehaits suen as Che blind, the deat, the cerebral pated and the mentally re: 


tarcfoed 


In 1468, the test journal devoted solely to this category of child variance was established, the 
Journal of Learning Disabilities In the tirst issue, Ro Ho Barsch (1968) introduced the qournal with a 
‘sctsston at some length regarding the status and possible future of the field. But as to the influences 
Which led touts relatively sudden burgeoning inthe 1960's, he had little to sav (p. 7): 


Phe ines ob desclopment which have generated the convergence upon thes singular 
Cosipnation wre mens and varied abd will certainly be the target of analyte examinations 
by Hiture fistorans Pn the present, however, ther: as hele ume tor phslogeme amaissis 


Mthough by [96¢ eleven colleges and universities were tecenving funding by the U.S. Office 
of Pducation te help support the taming of personne: in this field. it was not unul 1970, in huge meas 
sure dig te the efforts of ACED, that tederal provisions specifically coven the education of the learn: 
Ing disabled child Were enacted tnd red le ieral support bepan. 


Karson tives: neted at the tune that the status of schooi programs dealing with learning dais. 
abrities wa in semig vontusran, both in administration and conceptualization, Neither comfortably 
Phived an specnti eduction sor regular education, ihese programs hase remained in an awkward pos 
wtion, fehecting qinagis the newness of the teld. Individual school districts hase varied widely in the 


IMPeTes and TT ne oaes dave show nto this most recent categor’ of desiance in chiidren 
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VIL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It tragsny the deseiopment of public school involvement inthe Cnited States with children 
Viewed as mentils on soontlly deviant, four main more or less distinct historical pentods Were identified 
and discussed in this ressew Phese included) 1) the early and mid-nineteenth century societal efforts 
inthe eduction of such chidtea betore public schools took on much of this pale. 2) the INIvrant era 
in the fate neneteenth century. in which the enactment and enforcement of compulsory school at- 
tendance laws necessituted the establishment ot Special structures toe deviant children: 3) a “middle 
Period” from approximately the beginning of World War | through the end of World War Ul, highhght- 
ed bs the development of school psschologs and guidance and counseling services, With the contin- 
Yed growth of separate school facilities tor special children, and 4) the post-World War IL era. 
chardetenized by the rise of parent-interest groups and the concomitant imerease in state and finally 
federal involvement in this teld Beginning in the 1960. public schools havecome to delice a new cal- 
egory of child vacianee, that at learning disabilities, 


In reviewing soaetal involvement with these children-in the nineteenth century before the 
Impact of public schooling, developments can perhaps hest be summarized by the word “ironic.” For 
in each case, What began as sincere humanistic etforts toward change were turned into near caricatures 
of their original purposes. Institubons fo: retarded children, established with purely educational goals, 
stressing the importance of the teacher-child bond, developed into impersonal custodial structures. 
State mental hospitals, designed, at least on paper, te provide rigorous rehabilitative programs, trom 
their inception were httle better than the almshouses where such persons had previously been ware- 
housed. And state reterm schools, originally conceived as half-way houses in which youths would be 
Placed with sympathetic rural tamrhes, became punitive detention centers. 


Why did this happen? Some sources have pointed to the almost inevitable conditions of over- 
crowding and imadequate funding which led to the parallel outcomes of bureaucratization and deper- 
sonalization of services to these children. As noted earlier, the Westborough State Reform School 
doubled its orginal population within a decade of its inception; state hospitals tor the mentally il 
were similarly inundated with much greater numbers than they had been designed to accomodate. 
Another inthuence undoubtedly ligs in the gradual ascendance of Darwinist thought. Beginning in 
the [X60's, the emphasis of environmental causes of mental or social deviance began to give way to an 
increasingly genetic view. In the latter portion of the nineteenth century, continuing through the first 
fifteen years of the twentieth century, educators came to place less and less hope in the possibility of 
veniicantly improving the capacitics of retarded or disturbed children. It was at this time that insti: 
tutions which had been created tor purely educational purposes were transformed into permanent ware- 
houses 


The period trom the late nineteenth century to the start of World War I was one in which public 
schools in the United States took on the form they have held ever since. It was in this era that the 
deluge of immigration trom eastern Europe took place, and the main culture-bearers of American 
society, greatly threittened by the foreign-speaking masses, turned to the schools to preserve and 
maintain traditional social-cultural patterns. Conipulsory attendance laws were enacted and entorced 
to strengthen the school’s new role as a major socializing agent. Soon after, the first special classes or 
structures within the schools arose. 


By the turn ol the century, the public school had become legaily compelled to deal with chi- 
dren with whom they had previously had little contact: the mentally retarded, the “incorrigibles” 
until the advent of compulsory attendance laws they ho! never been much of a problem for schools, 
tor they either dropped out in the early grades or were simply never enrolled. One source quoted ear- 
her explained tenses, * Phe Compulsory Attendance Act commands that they shall be placed in school: 
Monotin the regulac schools than in other schools to be provided tor them (Harpur Report, 1899, p. 
tot)” 
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Phe conderabie anpa -f Oarwimst of Socal Darwinist thought on pudlic school involvement 
With Qheuigh screwed as na tiv or souulls desiant as an important ontiuence that is trequently ne- 
wiccted ca fidtories of thas penod Whie there were general educational petoriecrs such as Juha Rich- 
matiaod bovaheth barrel. who hibered ieong tor better care and education of handicapped children, the 
Morty pre. 


sw wae That stated vind disseminated by men ise Hens 
COncepuen et Poth ounas vd protesstonals alike, was that the poor and 
at there ti 


» Goddard The dominant 
mist were that was because 
maoodivbwcunoigs. that tues had sunmply lost out the pace oof rae Usurkab oof the fittest" 


vhirded cind the socially miatadjusted were seen, at best as pour untortunetes., who, 


Phe ties 
throueh no tact oof thet own were bofogically incapable of tiving sa maodern socity. At worst, the 
Wet tHde at fie his Wars oneet tear and alarm, and the estabhshment of special school elitsses or struc- 
tutes bet Passe stadren must be siessed inthis historical light 


Phe peed from oappreaxoimiuatels the begraning of World War ft through the end of World War 
thas one ot cabiGH increasing public school involvement with these chiidren took place. While there 
were ne dramatic breakthroughs tn educational philosophy, Social Darwinist conceptions gradually 
disappeared as ag sehinusiy viele stewpomnt. Tt was un this era that school psschology and guidance 
and Gounscige services caine to be actively involved with mentally retarded and emouonalls disturbed 
children. basing much of ther protessronal roles on the administration ot standardized tests. Phe de- 
velopment of (hese instruments was greatly spor ed by the US. Army in World War Land it was short- 
ly thereatter that schools came to make use ot intelligence and achievement measures, As a result, the 
Postion of the swhooi psychologist was created and hay tunctloned ever since, largely to deal with 
chidten viewed as inteligetually or scholastically deficient. Having roots ino the teld of vocational 
koidanee, school guidance. until the umpact of such therapots as Carl Rogers in the carly 1940's, was 
concerned mitiniy with such matters as job or career counseling, 


A mayor development during this period was the planning‘and estahlishment of a muld-agencied 
upptoach to the problems of emotional disturbance or social maladjustment in school children, School 
departinents suchas the Bureau of Child Guidance in New York City were created, making use of the 
serstees ot scion pavehotomets. school socal workers and consulong psychiatrists under one unit, 
Such agencies. ystablished in the f¥30's in most large and muddiesized urban school systems, abso 
began tecpomn forces Math other societal institutions in dealing with behastorally deviant children. Phe 
mental bewtho and eeaiecorectional systems particularly began to woek more closely with the schools. 


While greater school administrative concern tor these children has traditionally been viewed 
sod dandaters deveiopment, recently some specral educators have questioned to what extent the es- 
tublishinent of such departments has actually benefited the child. Lo what cutent, too, have such agen- 
eres simply represented an increasing bureaucrativation et the school, of the helping professions? 
Most persennel in theye special services, heavily weighted with a plethora of supervisors, assistant 
supervisors and the hike. sce the mdividual child tor whom they are to make recommendations onty 
one, to Conduct standardized testing, Sometimes not even that much interaction takes place with the 
child, ter often the teacher alone ay interviewed. Pins. too, as usually on a one-shot busts, 


In the period simee the end of World War Th the rise of parent-interest groups has been an evs 
tremichs ammportint fore in the invelyement of public schools with mentally and emotionally hand 
capped Children Vo both the state and, beginning in the 1960, at the federal level, legislation enacted 
has strenuthoticd exist programs and tnereased new ones. Funding, though still a problem. is) cer- 
hands more adeqhary at present than in presvrous periods of special education. Another effect that the 
parent groups dnive bad an thes domain as that of spurring cout decmions compelling: school systems 
te provide cdusatanai treatment for severely retarded or severely ditrubed children. Orgamsabons 
such as NAR C and SSAC have been quite aeuve in this area, and che growth of school classes tor 
thunmeble cotardates i wetecthy atnobutable to the impact ef parent groups in the P9sos. Phere is) less 
and less suppeat. Copsequentis, tar the nation that mentally retirded or emotionally disturbed children 
should boomut awas oor isolated an state inspitutiens, and i recent years the thrust his been towards 
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ahoushiny within the schoals thermseives the segregation of such chidren —Endeed. the very concept 
OF TAG spennabc nies” has been called ite imcreasing doubt 


It mught be worthwhile to uote at this point that while states did enact compulsory attendance 
laws during the itmimigninit permod ot the late mineteenth to candy twentieth century, these laws were 
apparently moe intended to apply to severely desiaint children who were Viewed as nvhttully belonging 
in state custodial mstitutions ft hay been oniy relatively recently, since the end ot World War HL. partly 
due tothe ettorts of parent-interest groups, that this atutude has been changing, 


This worth neting that an recent vears special education programs have come under INCPCUSINE Wee 
Wek Ds minoritys groups (Dunn 1968) J 2. Johnsen (1969) among others has chtuned a built-in’ bras 
in fhe exmtegee and funetionmy of such programy, especially against racial mminorities Johnsen (p. 
VS tor nstanee. contended that 


Speen cduccdGen is heaping the reyuber school miaeeateiy tts spoiled rdentiy wheat 
Sree ApCUhG Proghams OWhether psycho-ds Mamie of behavior medieauon) lor the 
Jistuptise chug” and the “stow learner.” many of whom, far some strane fedson, 
Papper tobe but k dnd poor and live inthe inner city 


Itois sigmiticant to observe that almost precisely similar criticisms were lodged against the “un- 
graded classes” in the immugraut period reviewed in this paper, frequently by school officials them- 
selves at that time. They noted the widespread mislabeling of minority group children as mentally 
relirded, and todwy itty clear that many of the immigrant children considered to be “incorrigible” 
amply represented manners, valties, and atutudes divergent from those public schools sought to 
Inculeste. 


_ the historical parallels are striking, Sixty and seventy years ago, the special schools and classes 
establivhed were explicitly designated to isolate the children with whom. the regular classes could 
Mot cope Phe purpose was mainly detention rather than sympatheuc, individualized in.truction, and 
their pupil Population was drawn largely trom the poor and minority groups. [tis exaeriy these conten- 
tons that characterize prevent-dayeriticisms ot special education programs. 


Another frequently leveled criticism of such programs is that they have either deliberately or 
inadvertently served to place children into various levels er Ctracks.” with the L. Q. score sed us the 
chiet sorting device dts further argued that the poor and racial nunorities are disproportionally repre- 
semted in the less acudenucally-orented structures, such as special classes tor the mentally retarded 
or the vocational programs. Due to their lower performace on the standardized intelligence tests, these 
children, aiots said. are assigned to school facilities whieh ofter little Preparation tor higher scholastic 
und soci achievement 


As we have seen, an important motive in the original establisament of gundanee and vocational 
guidance programs was an increased skepticism in the capacity of the immigrant child to beneiw trom 
academic traming Partly tor reasons of school “efficienes” and “practicality.” it was felt by many 
tat children ought to be educated tor the jobs which they would later hold ay adults, and in the case 
of the immigrant children, it seemed clear that professional careers were beyond their ability to achieve. 
Phe new standardized tests appeared to offer the most rational and “serentitie” way of making decisions 
about differential curricula for school children, Phus, Lewis ferman, desiser of the Stantord-Binet 
festand a leader in the testing Movement, himself not only recogmzed the potential use of his and other 
stales tor this “decking” purpose, but urged that they be so employed 


Indecd, the involvement of public schools with children viewed as mentally, or behaviorally 
devidnt cin be scen as stemming trom two main historical motives 1) the destre to provide better, more 
humanist and ohid-centered cducation tor all children, including the handicapped, and 2) the im- 
Pelus toomaesan the oormal aperating patterns and tunctions of the school, partieularls sehited too its 
Giles dota ocahizing agent: brome this first motive came the effeats ot Ir Howe. Dorothea Dix, 
Phviherh fare: and counties. others who were interested in socal and edueationa! relonn Largely 
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trom the second motive. special school tacilities were created for children perceived as deviant. Lhese 
two forges have, of course, overtapped, and in some respects, are not at all contradictory. One can have 
the educational needs of the individual child in mind as well as those of the group or larger society. 
But these motives are mor synonymous as many educators, either implicitly or exphcitly, have sugges- 


ted. A greater awareness of both thes: historical trends, it is hoped, will lead to increasing sensitivity 
to the true needs of children. 
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lL INFRODUCTION 


Purina 


rd 
Pe ta : 
moess Dave Pecome inerctsiidy mvolved with ‘ghasldren defined as mentally retarded, 
eMotiena. diturhed soaidh maladjusted. of more recently, Us Pansessing developmental disabslities 
of ied thin 


child 


Now Fone hots on vocal state and tederal levets. Every state currently has enacted legislation, ether 


eedodhiities Mi extensive mittonal system now eaisty to provide care aod thang bor such 
HooTmrs seston: has vite sen markediy since its beginnings in the Late nineteenth century, and 


mandkelo sor permussise, providing for the establishinent of moacal schoot programs tor these children. 
Nadoit Giounation viedinghouses have been created to better coordinate research and teaching 
methodelos serena and state professional associations and Parent-intelest groups have been es- 
tA bed aed tase prolierated: aerass the country. Ever-inereasiny funds and services have been al- 
rotted fo thas splerg ob puble vducation. Yet specu edueation tor mentally oF behaviorally deviant 
ehidren os few onder preater coticnim that ever betare, Particularly with regard to issues such as 
special Ploceingan webeldg and pas titutrenabzatio, 

Phe pispese at this paper as te proside the reader with a comprehensive overview of how the 
educatoma svstem presents operates with tegard to retarded, disturbed or learning-disabled children. 
Whenever teievant ateas of contention have been noted, with Major afguments summarized tor the 
redder 


Wen hist desenbe the cient population, including the definitional enteria for mental retarda- 
bon, cimotionar dita hance and learning disabuives: we will then turn to an examination of the crucial 
lanehny and placement procedure, one which has received the brunt of criticism and legal attack. 
Singe (he thay steps avelved im this process are either esxpliently or implieitly related to notions of 
NOTES deviates. the third sectlop at this work will analyze che baie conceptual models of 
inteileet a stead Mehaviorad deviance These models will include those characteristically favored by 
scitol personnes dy welas those advanced bs thelr ert. 


Prom. Tis sechon We Wall tun toa discussion of the traming and tuncuons of the kes school 
Pepseriner Who sds wath chuidren defined as retarded, disturbed, or learmmng-disableds tost. often, 
MRese feves ty Teed As the speci cducation administrator, the special teacher, and the school psy- 
efesewst Seti Sow. descohe the base programs of tecrities uthzed, and Section VI will analyze 
The Pye cie carom. Samtent at these programs, thats, the nature of curcmeulum and the specilic 


Hany Sees aay BS 


Spec vaio tgs Decome oercasimggdy involsed with all levels ol government, and Section 
VHow to. ow tne Snanaerietie patterns of administration and funding. These patterns, of course, 
rehet pe us ons Wingiare pareds maide Uoanitmousl, but rather reflect an eyuilibiium of counter- 
ntvres ate horses Tans Section VEEP will deal with the crucial issue of power and intluence in this 


bec ; ote caputes cow berg argued before the courts and elsewhere Confer over the as- 
sag tsk c wasiotis attecting ie lives of schoolchildren 

wet EN Wb sen tne remativels recent growth of natrenal information clearinghouses, 
WR npr te seer re tener sand roccninat materials for proftessronahand public use 

‘ ! le vemgiy diste oo mentally reneded ot ay pos sessinirt ivaining dis- 
fan aoutoother socal mnstvtutions onthe Comte States. such as the 
cc Torre se no sbeltare ssotem Section Now. taeretars bets csamine the most 
" port ith other socaab eastieutians 

We my Moye ce oad ewer ptio tality aire sericea the pablo sw hools Cean. blind, 
thet = , Sar ata, et re me Deas ob tne foe eee: Peat an Chad Variwinee. 
Aw wo pe a EN ge em EES ee BE Ee or ee. pee see ditt ane 
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Il. THE CLIENT POPULATION 


The Emotionally Disturbed /Socially Maladjusted 


In genend, the definitions of this category of chudhood exceptionality have been formulated 
rather deosely and uapreesely by the various state school systems. Wade a quasiepstehiatie model 
has been traditionally adopted. behavioral theary has gaiecd imereasing promunesce in the schools’ 
view of this disorder 


Operatiomdiy. the criteria by which school children are pliced in special proxrams tor the emo- 
Qonaliy disturbed of socially mialadjusied may be only nominally related to theoretical models tor child- 
hood pss chopathotogs 


Cohen (1969), sna review of the term “emotional disturbance” in educational and related profes- 
Stonal Tterature trom) 1964-7967) found two major terminological referents tot this labels the first 
clustered about constructs ot feperactivity, delinquency, and aggression, the other centered about 
constructs of withdrawal. icletioa and autism, She noted that the term appeared to have acquired 
some of the characterisues cf “jargon phrase.” and was often used without careful discrimination. 


Hirshoren ef af (1970) un a national survey ef school programs tor this population cited several 
studies Which suggested that legal definitions of emotional disturhance utilized by the various states 
secged to be circular and without uniformity. Morse et af. (1964) tound that children were most likely 
to oe placed in special classes trom mouves of altruism) and interest in helping the troubled child on 
the one hang. and from a desiry to temeve and isolate the disrupter on the other. 


Quay es af (1966) ebiained teacher mtings of characteristic problem-behaviors exhibited by 
children in classes tor the disturbed. Three main dimensions were found, centering about either a) 
aggression and detrance. 5) seuroucism and gnxiety, or c) withdrawal and autistic behavior. [hose in 
the first category of Gatts comprised the largest subgroup in special classes. followed by those in the 
third behavioral cluster Balow (1866), in a review of studies which analyzed beh!sioral charactrtis- 
Nes of the specidi education school populenon, noted that comparatively tew wihdrawn chiluren 
were identilied. sugvesting that disturbmee bohavior is the most commen redsen tor a cinid’s referral. 


In terms of epidennoiers, ostrmates of the number of disturbed children have Uuctuated Widely, 
depending on delinitional citer. Ginin and Quay (1969, p. 85), ina review of research on this topre, 
commacnted 


Since there is no widely accepted definition of maladjusted osuidren. the figures tram 

wscotomodence of ematianal disturbance on the public senooly varied according te 
The algtebat ss wf vutoth point emplayed by the researcher Meures ramee fear faut 
Je pereontan studies cited 


adage 


percents 


The Mackie tepart (1969) of special education services mn the United States between 194s and 
1966 wave tee percent as the precilence tgure for emotenally disturbed chiddren Approximately 
YOO wer onreiled ie spec programs to meet ther needs, or only twelve ner cent ef the total 
number. Regerding both prevalence and numbers of children in such programs, Mackie ieluded chile 
dren chfined as “socially mitlidjusted.” because of the difficulty of differentiating the syndromes. 


Mosc states cmploy ao prevaidence Ogure of two per centoin planning ypecial servievs ter this 
Population. Pur these programs vite desmmned to treat only the piost serieushy disturbed children. Bower 
(1964) srt others hase noted taat by the time taost school children are reterfed for psvcholoical ase 
sistance, these disorders Haye nstaliv been niamifest for severab seas btforts aa carber identitieaiion 
and scrosming have been in toe planhing staye in recent vedts, but have vette be aiaplemeated naten- 
aldermen cera penmental Lishion 


Chane ter steed). a dieproportiomate number of chudrea in) coal proacars fer the cootien- 


wily dliistiuthed haditisted are bows Craven vind Qunay ¢h9evr ohserved that ccscarehers have 


sd 
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repeeedhs bend ab east a UWertone male-female ratie Quay ef id (196670 cn oad national SUPLEN, 
femoris! That sto per eentof ohildren in these classes were bows Mumpower cl9 70). in a surves conduc- 


Sr he a 


ber senvaced Ay the Specnil Fducation Center at ie Cnmeraty of dousiana over a 
Ten Vee elo ported Dat roughly Td per cent of chuidren reterred with rod to moderate emotional 
Promien grs Rows or torystaghs. though. the sey ratte was dhout eves tor those with severe emotional 


problems 


Ptta dren these stees s OM sew rdlios appear fo suggest. them. eithe: that school-age haws ea. 

Pr BE SS Pe 
Perenes sah outa preeter aa eetonal disturbance Chan de gis. oon cat behavioral thats commons 
ASSOC ICE We ry Rooat qature (ageressiveness and douvtse are mere akely te run counter 


Pesce hea. gitytag Par netinenty Unat any Undtts associated With femu nut, epass vit) and compliance) 


The Mentaliy Retarded 


Muth tre sapid intius inte the publig schools in the 1950's ot more severely: mentally retarded 
vhiidren, twe Genmtanal sub-categories and resultant differenga, treatment modes were established: 
the educahle mentany retarded (EMR), and the tramafie mentally retarded (IMR) In recent Veurs, 
these Gapees. uke mans others in the teld et childhood \ceptionality, have come under increasing 
ergs. amd are comsequendy Josing acceptance in the professional field. Nevertheless, thes continue 
to be the most widely used ditterental descriptions of children viewed as mentally retarded, 


Chudren an the educabie category usually exhibit: no discernible neurological abnormalities: 
educationans. the term) amplies an ability to learn base acadetmie skills, such as reacting and arith- 
mete Otten the causes oF this disorder are attributed to environmental or famahal tact rs. The some- 
What arbitrary fabeling of children whe are otter, physically and socially normal as “mentally retarded” 
has become anextremely controversial issue in recent years in the schools. 


Cfidren in the trainable sub-group were genecally barred tront public school aitendance until 
the T9S0"s because of the obstous cognitive and physical deficiencies thes usually manitested, Waite 
(1972 pp S$. 7p stated 


Sie TY Sg comeerted efor has deen made to establish programs tor tianable mentally 
ereded vagy os on Che public seheots et the C nited States 


Poe ita othe trainable anentails tetarded are retarded because of pathological 
iiatte mm metisaie disorders, pecetie aberrations Motor coordinatian 
Sos ethos Peer and thers as present 4 much iigher meidence of Visual auditory. and 


Svhsors dnd pis stead probienas didn is true tor the general population 


Phe ities! anportant and often sole crterion tor declining both EMR and EMR citegories has 
id's scores ona standardized intelligence test, usually the Stantord-Binet or the Weschler 
whee Sous rer Chddren oWISC) Phe cutott pe ats tor normahty and sub-educable have tended 
Treth state ter state andl trom year to year, but most school systems have detined mental retarda- 
Hom asain EQ score ot betow TS An 1O of SOQ to 75 has generaliv, been viewed as indicating educable 
Menta viens iter wie wi PQ score of 28 to SO has suggested to. trainable mentally retarded status, 


been ti 


intel 


toovars 


Nitteandh gear. af regular und special educators have begun ty urge that other measures be- 
sides the POoscer: be used in determin og mental retardation, as Jano (1972), Dunn (1968S), Mercer 
(97H and many others have ne cd, “in practice, the 1Q score seems to be the only criterion that is 
sefiousis and consistently used (line, p. 190)." . 


Asin the Gise at emotionally disturbed socially maladjusted classes, a disproportionate number 
obchrdrenin EMR chissesare bows: Loa lesserextent this is also trucin PMR classes, 


Hy iv6 there wee approwmiately 587,000 pupils in 44,000 chisses tor the educable retarded 
and YO 000 puis iY O00 Chisses tor the trarmable retarded. 


un 
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' a : pts wth TQ scores Aeiow The EMR Guewor secre peneraily 


wot Po Beg Sa A INCA ane nh wate Prom gum shee cducation Targyels 
Whe oe ee a SP tt odeetest groups suchas the Natuanai Assocation for Retarded C hiidren 
Ane ee SOT Meee ti tarted an ans states fo compel pubse schuais to provide education 
Beh ee et Pate tba oven wherher the care and vducaleon of tne seveteiy retarded and 
' ’ ” scondewd De thansterted tecthe pubhie schools. and out od tne domain of state 

atedp is. tt at : fers 
Tae TU a sproportionmate mumber ol on no propratus tor the men- 
Wo ee ae Yoo Ba ok Stee ian schomis ate pour ane sesowhite Jones (1972) noted 
: is ‘ oper cent und thirte Pei gent recpectiveb. af the Cal- 
tet tty cent Gt those enrolied in specie Giasses ter the muldly 

vocal WT temas 
[3% + (eer Ps te A dss article an Cay state of scheod programs tot the cducabie mentally 
Tate ot ar rae trem MG poo sv oper cent ot the pupris in EMR classes were from jower stattrs 
an ee beara cir pA feund vo disproportionate number ot children on PMR classes 
ASE Dhan . a fate tartihies En studying twelve Missour school districts receiving 
sta ! Saint vita hotn PMR and learmingadisability services during [969-197U, b ranks 
Pitted ha? «that i MIR cutsses were approximately 44 per cent Biack and 66 percent white. 
Inte preatran 1 Hh ocetysilsd ty possessing learning disabihties, three pet cent were Black 

ane 2 Ser cent wer shite 

PEEP eTTs at actise investigator in this area, examined epidemiologs of mental retarda- 
then an Puma whe or Riverside. Calitorma, a racially-mixed, moderate-sized community. She 


feted wdheprepothonmets aumber of non-white children receming this label by the schools, and observed 


thar “hates Sor uiheed retardation among ethnic minorities are three to tive times higher than those tor 
Vnittos, cern wrens ape rconemie status is beld constant (p. 2029.7 


Johnsen ©1969) noted that in mans urban pubhe schools im the (-nited States, increasing pro- 
Portions of children ure non-white In Washington. 2. C., the schools are more than 90 per cent Black; 
HC Riga imere than “O per cent) He alse note, a disproportionate number of Black children in spe> 
Havre dtotia scriiees, hart ber tne mentally retarded and the emotionaily distur hed. 


Phy watiens waphinations which have been invoked to account tor these racutl di.crepancies 
Wii be res aswed on the fodowing seetlon. it will be seen that several conceptual models or philosophies 
vatiacsdy ost and se will explore the ways in which the public schools have tended 
Tosiow tien retardatidrsd emotional disturbance, either theareticdi ly or operational, 


hyee tree 
ed aiid trey 


The Learning Disabted 


Pues te the sudden furgeonine ob this diagnostic category, delimmional eriteria are Presendly in 
dotateced this Haliahan and Cruick dank (1973), in a discussion of the development of the term “de- 
sclopimentar icarming disability.” noted that earhest research in this field was focused on the mentally 
Tetatded, speghically on vxogenous retarded children. In the early 1960's a variety ot terms. such as 
“brain ined” “pereeptnadit handicapped.” ete. began to appear in the literature, retlecting the 
growing diserits of research. Reinedtal efforts with such children were equally disparate, McCarthy 
and MeCartn (i968) p 4) torinstance, have noted: 


Veh ot these approaches found cspression i the professional literature. there was a 
foe ted vagh te dene katona disabilities in terms of the puarticuiar stress at ats 
eeocuetiods cca Phin. leat disabilities are seen By some as basically linguistic 


Hetty other iy Baraca motegc and by stlbothers as basically perceptust! 


In Fae" he Assecuitoen tor Children with Leaming Disabilities, a national organization of pare 
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Ht. THE LABELING AND PLACEMENT PROCESS 


1 Mis aes rae Habit as chassreom 
a ak re a : estup hed socials maladpusted ero omentacsy retarded. ame then Placed 
oa speed os roats Rese SOPs usualy Occur In at speci seguemecs ane basa when a child 


vovattinae probleris in tie tegular class 


Neca Ma Masel baad others. arochis ict! Peent oo assurapied ws made retarding 
Ae. atest Losteade proben UV instances. the child mart be midvetity a fepatieedy minor 
HHS sorr certs Qrth Stal tea nes rences with the child's parents ras quiekiv setve the problem. 
shot he tah ee crop Be “renamed” an fis present grade tor an additional Aear SM 1970) found 
: at : voadsses tor the educeble mentaiiv retarded in. eed urban 
Neen SE ORES a won ther educauonai careers 


school performance continues to be ensausttetonsy. the tugeher as They 


aT OMS DTP. Of aesetant principal for outside assistance. the child as mew ana Position to 
De ovbiatos A. toate ane admemstrator for possible reterral tor Pee chotoggeal assessment. AC this 
Make, Toe ned’s prone mas be handled ina variety of ways the administrator ma! cAplam that the 
ryiges ate overburdened. and that the child's 4aticulties, though reat do not demand 
“Peed. intervention Or the chug mas be viewed as meedima remedian reading or speech correction, 
ANG Thus Reon eorread ta school professionals im these areas. Phe third alleniatite is ta send the child 
Ted Deve Rut for desessmment as a Tegse to be evaluated ” Only the most serious cases of behavioral 
andor corms aethty, usually the children who are most disruptive. are placed in this third 


prare Kener Speed os 


aedteaterrs 


Pepades, tae schoo: psychologist does not tully examiac all emidren who are recommended 
ford cotigeete daagneste assessment Using his own rudgment the psychologist mas decide that the 
Ched stot feturn te nis remular chass. possibly with recommendations for counseling or ps\chother- 


ap Soon. uhuaved eto teat 


Her set Maen Ted teeuiar Citys, the child will be assessed for possible mental retardation or 
emetrena ester hanse doo largels at this guneture that it as determined whetho. the child will he 
Behe ata there hs sags. in speenil educational structures Keough (1972) p. 14d) stated: 


sebhosts omabsadia psscheowesdh cvabuatien os ag lead tequitemient bor 


fe Ge et Pea Seuettbend prowtanmis, peechobopied! tos ondings ace preeumed te 
Mp aes Pe denivdiai straregaes 
ieee ts ustalis designed te measure intellectual perbormance. and indeed, 
ING tea tv , ersts has histoncaily evolved trom thy nved of public schools to have trained 


Peronrys. on The adaptation of standardized intelligence fests Phe Pevcbolegpets function at this 
Shi’ problem, tor that step has usually already besn carried out by the 
rrtal Reongh (1972). borness (1972) and others hase noted that the chiet 


ss ceher to contirme or deny the intended catexors ot eSceptiomalits “mentally 
is disturbed 7 


tent ol 


otha theretore be pointed out thar the implies diagnosis by the teecher pean uNportant 
eee noene renal fabeling procedure Particularly in che adsence of Bross cm ahoskel or intellectual 
UPA or oS far Che maporty of cases referred to examinations, Whe inital pudgment of the teacher 


int: 


At an whether or not the Cheld as petuined gn the regedar seme ProRlani ct ois ma 
Postion te be agbeied god placed on special facilites 


WAT Ee atheros 


Bas co th betters adovest. which the psychologist administers are the Weschler Intelligence 

Nea bor € DEWING) the Peabods Preture Vocabuiars best (PPN 1) and the Stantord-Biriet 

Dest diteupence Other commen measures include the Provressive Muatices bet and the House 
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LOL bo assess verbar imtviiwence. cageri fer the Progress Matne 
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the child mor the 
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Bol. oth ch has orobabis recessed the most critics in otne heasiy Gomtroversral issue 


ead Pee a Petia 


sso piageerent Members of numornts groups and. iereasingls. prefessronials 


‘ 


ended that the standardized costs, Validated mainly on white middle-class 


went! TNS SELIG! QELS 


opubatatis the pathre of the test situation itset. have untairls disgriminated against cache! minor- 
, x 


ties Reprosnte ve ot such oswpomts is the argument articulated bs Jehnson C1969, pp 244-251) 


Hacc Pe abe, putes a kek of awhiity ora lack et saiues and henasie: 
. ab ot Pia Phe rule etoonumb ter Hhack ohadten as 1G 
“OS eoostapid. and TQ anos TS henasier prebigim ar raze 
Special ede soak Cite suifers Prom obsouete, racist conceptions ot dee 
Cae Sa Raa naout. hridien 


Whig ups Aevend the scope of this paper to review the history of such enticisns ar cvaluate 
Chatwes of caste fa tesmoin the iaheling process, itis undemabic that the psychological educa- 
Hotai issnettent conducred Ay thy sched psychologists the mayor step in thes process. and that the 
cotcot ne asscssmicnbinven cos be ddmuinptraton of standardized intelimtence tests 


Pooowsng the assessment a school stat! planning session as usually atranved. involving the 
PyMeeokist, Ne POG apa, at asestant principal the guidanse counselor, ang che ehdd’s regular class- 
room tenchertss Keperts Ay these personnel may be used at the individuals are not physically: present 
Nn TQ score below 7S. in most states, Warrants the categorization of ths child as 
Ioseane castanees. the recommendations + the psscholeyist, combined with the 


st Ee gah Se 


mentale 
udatmients of others op tho comtereme macy result in the ehild s pering categorized as emotonally dis 
turbed soca. thaladiusted. even thouah tee fQ score is below the normal fange. Tn seme staces, such 
as Mighatai Cie ginid must be feaily “ecertiied” emotionally disturbed. and a psyehiatrist must 
he wait ap te condint a pssehiatie cvaluation an the eid betore he she can be phased in. specusl 
edu itiona, poogiam tor this population Or the planning come see mas devide to reter the chiid back 
Pothe rain itches he aeen speciai instruction or psvchothe ras sunseli ng. 


Int osettig Gases. as Mercer (1970) has noted, the chiid’s p.ocois may have him her removed trom 
publi schoo at this tine Cob at an carhier stage in the labeling process) and placed in a parochial 
school, where such categories as mentally retarded usually do not eXist. In sonie states, such as Cal- 
Horta, He nea reqaifes that parents he notitied before a child is te be placed in special educational 
progtatis, Pins stage an the fibelin and placement process is. like standardized) testing. presently 
embroiled oh controserss and the focus of important litwation i many states: Parents of minority group 
Children mace arehed thar the iabeling of the child into a stizinators catevors aiid subs suent: phice- 


Ment inte ag separate educttenal ticity: stolates constituuonal guarantees ot due proce «and equal 


protection Betore tie deamion to specially place a child has been made. itis argued, the Patents must 
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view Rats tended 
thai and con- 


OR a ana go DEA. pportumnts to chalienke placement fioss 


rf 2 ats, atte an 2 Written parental conse: 


aes occas fed Che process Coeur 


ti Stecfety oat this pont that the actual decnsion to place the Chua an suen programs 
bepens ' fie Des Hormest whe makes rhe evaluation, butoin the typical patternool bastern and 
Miia nm fone sehen administrator, or ain the Southern and Western Rite, te the catlign 
deaurted Comms (Cates. though. the psschologst’s recommendations o Heavy weiht 
itis leech Dae stage HD the psvchalogist (or as meqtoned stier in some states, the pPy- 


CMa Tt tes The ead ts thentaliy returded or emeconally disturbed. then usually this formal 
MAG Fee tenkoy pen toe had tid speci educational placement Loilows 


Neha Wee. bea, 


tae nature and variety of such programs aia dater section. we will 


Gok ote 


pedescr pron ot the Mheling and placement process with an exanination of how a child. 


OA Placed ont sPecuai stray May be returned to the regular class Co ntortunately. there bas been 


Uitte Gatertnation: asaiable en: Process, although itis mereasingls regarded bs minority groups 
HA Protes sane take gs dimonp the most pressing issues in the field of special education, 


v2) Commented that Tin tee many instances Mans general educators oni ask ong 


thing ofthe pes vacate) programs that it take these troublesome children and ner give them 
Woon te note tat data collected informally by the United States Qttice ef Educa- 
NOP supe is Sa et oot large city schol systems far less than 10 per cent of the children placed 


imospocs Pesce gee yset ceturned to regular education |. The trathe all goes in one direction 
’ <) 
n Se 

Come. a Un found ono survey of major special educational and counseling Jourmds during 
TNR Dh eds ate Tita ons one articie had dealt with the school counselor's role in mMeving spectal 
SGT AT OS dents Sack to the regular classes He concluded that “Too often. special education chisses 


APY GUN ae 


veutie Phe deor closes and no consideration is given to its reopening (p. 649)." 


Perdis mest cng is tne data furnished by. e national survey report of spectal educational 
Prokninis for ae emt onaas disturbed, undertaken by Hirshoren er ai (1970, p46). bach stace director 
ype eh a Ate casked focestimate the percentage of children classttied as emotionally disturbed 


Po Sp at Brathay Wie were returned to a regular class cach veatt. Over one-third 
Poe ket ener unable to estimate, found the question not appheable since thes had 
Meme gt yt “os pangion. or taded te provide an answer tsee Labie 3) Phe authors meted 
' aa | . eve te oto ade Meaty 
an SROs a CO FT TN ES Sapp ten 
: , haha what cord seis as ae ket tig 
= 1 wk lt . 


returned cach year saned from tive pir cent to over YO per coht. a phe- 
traminescs ae 8 sme fesne “ditoeule to undentind ¢p. 46) Onis 2) ssates provided sufteient data 


in Re pe Na se Bees persone; involved in the process of returning an emouonaliy disturbed 
which freer vate seucatoon In penerth the teacher seemed ti: have a greater role in the 
PEBEGGINS cir Hees Pome parcement, with a committee or school admunistrater mast frequently 
Se ea | a ae ae a States indicated in whose power lay the tine! decision to return, 
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Figure 


SPINE Process Pas come under alack by critics, especially bs minority group par- 
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Stas OM LURAtioM in several states. itis being ar.ued that the existence of such ree: 
TeMATOrS mature violates the constitutional rights of children, 
‘hoot privacw and selt-inenminahen 
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Typical diagnost‘c sequence in special edncation. 


(From Bruininks and Rynders, 1971, p.5) 
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IV. CONCEPTUAL MODEES AND OPERATING PHILOSO OHTES 


* % * eee wetness Ce Pose 
: : gry hp aanal oa nbd devranee 
: rot othe wee he vaagnuned 
j r ve vd acabon ses em 
. Menmseiies on the 

: 
™ mye Poe = 84 aeteidgtiy ~ Histotisast. as Ss, Le CivGdy fas noted, 


Sale staedrea oy tecagmved defnrticna, ont nos omserved: previousis 


' ‘ ‘ D; Sess the pable schows Have tera. cum tae ct’ s IQ) score on 
pega : ete oeromestal detaagmey While other shanees imags Pe taken ante 
i. gh a hovtassts on this press fe ge. that the child's propiems are Romar ik ometional 
Pathe tg tt et asta am EQ) score benow 7S. sutrcrent to ds the eid as Mein 

Pw et ieee tye cdeed bv speci education pensar o. thatoa disproportion- 
di, By hgayereats Sore Pear ap iden. espeqady in urban school svstems. are detined as educable 
segtsee gy ate, oF Pabad ai eta. v8Ponatons nave been invoked Co account tor tn. prenemenon  Tinese 
Sabato a agent fave fhe ussuel previously Teft frequentiy unispeasn. ot the cunceptual 


Mate Soh ses pa Aca. tore sor the Gtregenanon ot devtantor problem children 


ior thaw WA thas nase signaled the opening of this controversy. Dunn clveay estimated 


Pat ms pes Sent on the pupils in classes for the educable mentally retarded were poom lowestatus 
Maan at these chudren, possessing oniy muld learming problems, Sud been mislabeled 


thentany ceroetad Duong contended that the label otten retlected simply the “pre-dispositions, idio- 
wR htses ahd Mtcseronnds” ot the diagnoste team members. He termed the school’s approach a 

eotatet. and tesommended subsutute descuptions which could be tramed an more 
aroterms Clearly, thouh, Dunn was mot densing that the seurce of the learning 
Theate” She Cid ohe was maintaining, however, that in the case of cinidren viewed as 
ed, the probiews was educational and sogeacituaii in nature cic. the child 


edoprscdland lene tie libel ot tmentalls retarded” did notappis 


hove Py nas taken a posien which may be deserbed as a somologieal approggh 

: others. she notes the disproportionate number ot poor, non-white CAildren 
vs tor the tetarded sand dike the others, she contends that the schoois employ ao label 
vant ter adseators However she goes turther than Dunn and argue. that the source af 


Deets os neat “asthma the chiid. buts in the cultural clash ferecen twa relauveds Gis- 


PEP tee, sssiem and the chid’s own cultural reterence group 


Mecoer cif te osuagiosts that twa broad models infiuence the schoet system's catezotvation of 
ivtarded) Phe tirst, which she termed the “detect or det theory. argues that 
retarded children in the public schools are trom omunornity groups because of ad- 
: copa That the poo: are ukels fo experience, a second position, her owen view. she terms 
fortes system peropective in the fist approach. such factors as poor nutation. inadequate housing, 
aeate ssc eph hn. fe disease. amd the need of more medical care are considered the intluences 
Wht onde hes oat discrders am the child with a cognitive compenent Phe tadure to detect cleat 


Devcbhetetin detyots os seen oe. this upprogehoas primaniy due te the rebttivels prinmutive gature of 
Pressent daagate vba tents 


Neacertar os Posibon. phe sociab ssotem approach. focuses mot sample oon the individual who 
Peoyes ths shen oa? rmenhaiy retarded” but on the person who verges this as well Phe labeling pro- 
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SONy Gy SOU as a seta PMenamicnan which, ke other socal cvouanves. os untiuenced in Important 


Sots sass. Petco, age amd sex. Mercer C197) po Ssk-te4) descrthed tas model 


Adley Te eT DON ve 


aon on wn 


viywed ce am ieidudl path. gt Pot as a states was 
Doseaidti sy tem and a rule whi an he plas, as a: 
Henhte telardauion ws spechc to ag Particular yeu shete 
1 tate tor mental retardation os relative 


fh Sh Fare. detiies 


weder Has ativeoted to explain. the dispropoitionate number of students in special 
webu abnn ane care poor and of members of race! minorihes. mareis. the genene pesiton, 
His: i Sociay Darwinist formulations Ay philosophers, such as Herbert: Spencer. and 
dled specail educators, such as Henry Goddard. this mew argues that innate hihowical tactots are the 
wduse of racia, ditlerenees in intelligence test scores Assvciated more recentiy with Herastein, Jenson, 
Shovkies and others, this position is the occasion ror great controversy, Wale it does net maintain 
that al whites are superior to all Blacks, it does argue that, taken asa whole, the Black racial gene pool 
osatbeants onigtioar to that ot the white race in the traits measured on standardized intelligence 


tents 


int senthesis of stewpoints, MacMillan (1971) suggested that there may be several reasons why 
Hen aetatty group chudren dre more likely to be categorized as mentally retarded by the schools, 
and was ne one explanatory model iy sutficient to account for the phenomenon. He outhned a typology 
of“ rmientas retardation” which appears quite relevant to these issues: 


Bingual chidren (e.g., Chicano, Puerto Rican) in need of accommodation in the area otf 
ianguage, but who, genotypically speaking, are not defective or retarded. 


5 


Children trom environments described as impoverished, in that they are lacking in materials 
ot experiences considered beneficial to a child in ie ng to the school Again, these chil- 
dren are not genoty pically retarded. 


? Children who have developed failure sets, 1e., who have poor seileonceptys and expect to 


tari before thes even attempta task. 


4 Chiudren ot dull-normal ability with so much emotional overiay that their pertormance in 
schoo and on ine intelligence tests depressed below the district cut-ott 


S Chidren whe simply recensed a poor genetic pool or suffered prenatal. paranatal, or post. 
ata. Gamage resulting in lowered cognitive capacity These cb ‘Noare genotypicaliy re- 
‘arded 
Phin typooegy co oorponttes features of both the sociological and the “detect models. While not dis- 


ParaRIPQ ootiuesees such as cultural clash or institutional racism in the labeling of munonty group 
chiidren ay meraily retyrded. it lends support to evidence furnished hy Birch and Gussow (1970) 


and other ae shows the vers authoand aaraging effects of inadequate health and nutnmon upon 
children in noerty 


In tarmang too discussten af how emonuonal disturbance socral maladjustment has Deen concep- 
tudiived Aone pubie schools, tae mos! orevalent model has heen what Shultz ef af (1971) have termed 
TRE “dias peectiatie” model In this sew, the source of the behavior or learning problem i det- 
Mitely seer te ne “within” the child Various psychogenic theories are invoked >) account for the dis- 
kooacing cur hehaviors may be due to imadequate mothering, father absence, + bling 
Waly ete rand Che child's behwcoral clash with the school is viewed as a symptom of the disorder. 
the disturtamce mas be exphaned in terms of hormonal imbalances or physiological abnormalities, 
causing cere cos suchas hyperactivity Rhodes ¢1967, p. 49) has noted 


turbance oe 
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repr tcdas east TWertoeene male-temade patie Quay ef id CP9hAy nt national surees, 
seb thar st pyr eentof children in these classes were bows Mumpower cl) in a surves conduc- 


Sn whe erosemvaeed By the Special Fducation Center at tnae Unienaty of bouisiana over a 


re That rougAly Td per cent ot children reterred with roid te moderate emotional 
Peomicn gr Rows or torystagis. though. the sey catia was dhout eves tor those with severe emotional 
problems 
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The Mentaliy Retarded 


With tre napid intius inte the public schools in the 1950's Gt more severely: mentally retarded 
vhiidren, twe Gennmtonal sub-categories and resultant differenva, treatment modes were established: 
the educahle mentany retarded (LMR), and the tramafie mentally retarded (IMR) In recent yeurs, 
these Gapess. uke thany others in the teld et childhood — \ceptionality, have come under increasing 
CMU Gsm and ary comsequcndy Josing acceptanee in the professional held. Nevertheless. thes contunue 
to be the most widety used uitterential descriptions of children viewed as mentally retarded. 


Chiidren in the cducable category usually exhibit no discermble neurological abnormalities: 
educationans. che term) amplies an ability to learn basic acadermie skills, such as reacting. and arith- 
mete Otten the causes oF this disorder are attributed to environmental or tamahal tact urs. The some- 
What arbitrary tabeling of children whe are ofter. physieaily and socially normal as “mentally retarded” 
has become anestremely controversial issue in recent years in the schools. 


Cfidren in the trainable sub-group were genecally barred tront public school aitendance until 
the [980s becuuse of the obstous cognitive and physical deficiencies thes usually manilested, Waite 
(1978, Pp ST) stated 


See 14S a converted effort has deen made to establish programs for trainable mentally 
Preble Me. car One pubic scheots ot thy United States 


tie Uainable inenttils tetarded are retarded becatse of pathological 
Homauerv. mebesaie disorders, peuste aberrdtiuns Motor coordinatian 
sets Peer and thers as present much iugher meidence of Visual auditory. and 
wheors anu pis sie! probienys ifan is true tor the general population 


been the stind’s score on a standardized intelligence test, usually the Stantord-Binet or the Weschler 
Sore ter Choddren WESC) Phe cutotf po ots for normahty and sub-educable have tended 
loosais frote state te state aud trom sear to year, but most school systems have detined mental retarda- 
Honas an EQ) ore at below 7S An IQ of SO to 75 hay generaliy been viewed as indicating educable 
Menta viens itien wie wi PQ) score of 28 to SO has suggested Go. trainable mentally retarded status. 


Nittvandh ocean. ai regular and special educators have begun ty urge that other measures be- 
sides the PQs seers be used in determin og mental retardation, as Jano ¢1972), Dunn (1968), Mercer 
M197 and many others have me cd, “in practice, the 1Q score seems to be the only criterion that is 
Sefiousis and consistently used (line, p. 190)." 7 


Asim the ase at emotionally disturbed socially maladjusted classes, a disproportionate number 
obchidrenin BAER chissesare bows Loa lesserextent this is also trucin PMR classes, 


Hy iyo) there wee approwmately 587,000 pupils in 44,000 clisses tor the educable retarded 
and VOODOO pupiis i 4 O00 Chisses tor the trammable retarded. 
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MANES TOT ok Scams ine: fore write fattuihes [no studving twelve Miassour school districts receiving 
slate Some soap hor pe cutas Rote PMR wind learming-disability services during [969-197U, b ranks 
mE MR classes were approximately 34 per cent Biack and. 66 per cent white. 
Fem cotssifvud ats possessing learning disabihties, three pet cent were Black 


ae weaker 


Merger cbs ab aetise amsestiytator in this area, examined epidemiologs ot mental retarda- 
Hem in the puns aheas of Riverside. Calitorma, a racially-mixed, moderate-sized community. She 
feted aheprepothonmets aumber of non-white children recemving this label by the schools, and observed 


thar “hates Sos uiheed retardation among ethnic minorities are three to tive mes higher than those tor 
Vnittes, cern Wrens ape rconemie status is beld constant (p. 2029.7 


Johnsen ©1969) noted that in many urban pubhe schools im the (-nited States, increasing pro- 
Portions of children aire non-white In Washington. 2. C., the schools are more than 90 per cent Black; 
PC Riis inere tat CO percent He aise nots, a disproportionate number of Black children in spe 
SHU vie ttotia seriiees, hart ber tne mentally retarded and the emotionaily distur hed. 


Sheds eNphinanens which have been invoked to account tor these racial discrepancies 
Yd te Tocewing sectlon. i will he seen that several conceptual models or philosophies 
aovtinccadrr ost, aid ase will explore the ways in which the public schools have tended 
Tosiow ines retardant asd omotional disturbance, either theareticdi ls or operational, 
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The Learning Disabted 


Pe te the sudden furgeonine ob this diagnostic category, detimtional criteria are Presendly in 
dotatcced this Halahan and Cruick qank (1973), ina discussion of the development of the term “de- 
sdlopmentar icarming disability.” noted that earhest research in this field was focused on the mentally 
Tetatded, speahicaliy on vxogenous retarded children. In the early 1960's a variety of terms. such as 
“brain inieied” “pereeptnadiht handicapped.” ete. began to appear in the literature, retlecting the 
Blowing diserits of research. Reinedtal efforts with such children were equally disparate, McCarthy 
and MeoCartin (i968, p 4) torinstance, have noted: 


Veh ot these approaches found expression in the professional literature. there was a 
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stage Winch has arobabis recenved the most critteamoan the heats Controversith issue 
Ob odPeonk ne pec Gas iacement Members of minority groups and. mercasingls, professionals 
wetin the ca nave comtended that the standardized ¢ests, Validated mainly on white middle-class 
Populated. and thy taters at tne test situation itse'f. have untairls diserimuinated against facial minor- 
ties Reprositet ve ot seh coaswpomts is the argument articulated bs Jehnson C1969) pp 244-251) 
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Hotdi issnetten: conduecred As thy schoel psychologists the mayor step in thes process. and that the 
Cote ot he issessricntinven es heuidministraton of standardized intelimence fests 


Pooowsng the assessment a school stat! planning session as usually atranyed. involving the 
PsvoNveotist, He Pobeipas at tssistant prinempal, the guidance counselor. ang the ehild’s regular clays- 
room torhertse Renorts Ay these personnel may be used af the individuals are not physically: present 
atthe cortonsnes nodQ) score below 7S. ain most states, Warrants the categom/ation of ths ehild as 
mental petarded faoseine costunees, the recommendations + the pss choloyist, combined with the 
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oth comieremee nae resule ain the child s peing categorized ays emotionally dis- 
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Ip osettig Gases. as Mercer (1970) has noted, the chiid’s ps ocois may have him her removed trom 
PUBL schoo at this tine Cob at an carlier stage in the labeling process) and placed in a parochial 
school, where such catevortios as mentally retarded usually do mot esis. Tn sonie states, such as Cal- 
Horta. He nea teqaises that parents be notitied before a child is te be placed in spec educational 
Progtatis., Pius stage on the fibelin and plicement process is. like standardized testing. presentls 
embooded sh conreserss and the focus of important litwation i many states: Parents of minority group 
Children mass argued that the iabeling of the child into a stizmators catevors aiid subs sient: phice- 
Ment iete a separate educttenal ticity: srolates constituuonal guarantees ot due proce . and equal 
protection Betore tie deaion to specnally place a child has been made. itis argued, the Patents must 
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Typical diagnost‘c sequence in special 
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IV. CONCEPTUAL MODEES AND OPERATING PHILOSO PHTES 
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ott tes te somo ar Jhodren  cspeaaiiy an urban school avstems. are defined as educabic 
eta diy Paar gs esta. C8 Paamatcans nase been invoked to account tor tu. pnenemenon  Taese 
: a faved the ussues previously deft frequents unspeaen. ot the caunceptual 

7 my 


SpA oa tore sore the Gtrepor ation of destant or problem chiidren 


io thay WILT thas nase signaled the opening of this controversy. Dunn f¥oay estimated 
the pupiis on classes for the educable mentally retarded were room iow-status 
¢ chodren, possessing oniy muld learning problems, Sad been mislabeled 
Dong contended that the label otfen retlected simply the “pre-dispositions, idia- 


eunds oof the Gdhagthostic team members. He termed thy school’s approach a 
ee 


, 


disap wet hooagd pesonimended subsutute desenptlons which could be framed ino more 
St Se LE woterms Ctoaris., though, Dunn was not densing that the seurce of the learning 
Witatety ae TU neaie te Citidlhe was maimntaming, however. that in the case of ehiidren viewed as 


he probiein was educational and soceacitunai im nature cos. the child 


wat op eg sad lana hence the libel ot mentally retarded” did notappis 


Moc hv yy nas taken a positon which may be desertbed as a somological approach 
others, she notes the disproportionate number ot poor, non-white Children 
Sophy satecs te the terarded. and dike the others, she contends thar the schools emplos a label 
Siar ste cs csatt ter sdveators However she goes further than Dunn and argue. that the source of 


Pre ca totag iti saste os net “action the child. butois in the cultural clash fermecen twa relauveds Gis- 
ha nh UP a tees et siem and the chid’s own cultural reterence group 

Miscoer ie fe sragutiests that two broad models influence the school svstem’s cutegotization of 
cide a ivtarded [he tirst, which she termed the “detect of detion theory. argues that 
dag prepertou et petarded children in the public schools are trom omunonity groups hecatee of ad- 


Veta sing cottons that the poor are tkels fo experience. a second position, her own view. she terms 
westorh peropectave in the tinst approach, such factors as poor nutation, madequate housing, 
Sasceph ho. toe disease. amd the need of more medical care are considered the intluences 


nde Be os i diserders am the child with a cognitive component The tarure to detect cleat 

Geta detects os seen oo. thi approguch as primaniy due te the reltuvely primitive mature of 
pale yta te 

Neacertat os Posibots phe social ssatem approach. focuses mot samphy oon the individual who 


Peogiyes tho shed a rents retarded” but on the person who dervtes this as well Phe labeling pro- 
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SONe Gy SEU as a seta pAenamcnen, whieh, bke other soca! cvnanves. os oitiuenced in Important 


Sots setss. Petco, age and sex. Mercer C197 po 3s8te4) Gescrthed tas model 


Ades We eet atMcn vin 


4aSOne on wn 


seathotoay et diywed ge anividudl path gt buts a states wincn an 

ba Particular seaidi ww tem and a role “whi nm he plays as an 

: Mentte telardahon ws speche to a Particular yeu sh 
ieweme tate ror mental retardation sy cela 

Suid: svateme and will vars with the capectet: 


Atotae: mede: fas attizmoted to explain the dispropoitionate number of students in special 
cousin he hos wine sre poor and of members of racial minorities. Rameis, the genene pesition, 
Histenealis roeted ai Soeiay Darwinist tormulations bs philosophers, such as Herbert Speneer. and 
dled special educators, such as Henry Goddard. this mew argues that innate highowical tactots are the 
wduse ob pacia, differences in intelligence test scores Associated more recentiy with Herastein, Jenson, 
Shokies and otners, this position is the occasion ror great controversy, While it does not maintain 
thatall whetes are superior to all Blacks, it does argue that, taken as a whole, the Black racial gene pool 


ioatubeantis onfeior te that of the white race in the traits measured on standardized intelligence 
eo 


ina seothesis of stewpointy, MacMillan (1971) suggested that there may be several reasons why 


. ts group chudren dre more hkely to be categorized ay mentally retarded hy the schools, 
and was noone eapianators model ry sutticient to account for the phenomenon. He outlined a typology 
of" rmoentas tetarcation” which appears quite relevant to these issues: 


Bingual chidren (e.g., Chicano, Puerto Rican) in need of accommodation in the area otf 
ianguage, bui who, genotypically speaking. are not defective or retarded. 


-  Chddren trom environments described ay impoverished, in that they are lacking in materials 
or experiences considered beneficial to a child in adiusting to the school Again, these chil- 
dren are not genoty pically retarded. 


Children who have developed failure sets, .e., who have poor seileoncepty and expect te 
tari before thes even attempta task. 


4 Chaddren ot dull-normal ability with so much emotional overlay that thei pertormance in 
choot and on ine intelligence tests depressed below the district cut-off 


<  Chidren whe simply recensed a poor genetic pool or suffered prenatal. paranatal, or post. 
mata damage resulting in lowered cognitive capacity These ch ‘Noare genotypicaliy re- 
tarded 
Phi tpencgs cs oerporgtes features of both the sociological and the “detec: models. While not dis- 


ParaRIPQ oiuesees such as cultural clash or institutional racism in the labeling of munonty group 
chiidren ay merraily retyrded. it lends support to evidence furnished hy Birch and Gussow (1970) 


and others eA shows the vers seh oand aartaging effects of inadequate health and nutrition upon 
children in nosey 


A 


In terme tod discusston at how emouonal disturbance social maladjustment has Deen concep- 
tudiized Boone pubue schoois, tae mos! orevalent model has been what Shultz ef af (1971) have termed 
Me Cguascperchiatoe” model In this sew, the source of the behavior or learning problem is det- 
Mitely seer te he “within” the child Various psychogenic theories are invoked >) account for the dis- 
turbance Gra acteni out behaviors may be due to inadequate mothering, father absence, + bling 
ivaliy et rand the crld’s behatroral clash with the school as viewed as a Ssmptom of the disorder. 
Or the disturtance mas be exphaned in terms of hormonal imbalances or physiological abnormalities, 
ealstegoere oo. sneh ds hyperacivits Rhodes ¢ 1967, p. 49) has noted 
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V. SPECIAL. EDUCATION PERSONNEL 


In general, special training in working with emotionally disturbed socially maladjusted or men- 
tally retarded children is not included in the eredentials of regular public school petsennel. Meleher 
UY 2 pp Sta-5449) noted that 


a€ Maonty of classteem teachers have had dttle or no academe of practical cape- 
mene in the cdugation of the handicapped. In Wisconsin, tor cxenple. mor fof the 33 
pico programs fer future clementary on sccondury schol teachers requires even a 
siatiy satyes qQourse perlumng to the needs and cducation of handicapped ciidien. 


Bullock C1970) observe.) natin none of the fitty states, the District of Columbia, or Puerto Rico 
were tegular school administrators required to have any coursework in the sphere of special education, 
He found that ina tepresentatse, large midwestern elty school district, 65 per cent of the elementary 
school admin-stiaters had had no previous course-work related to the education of the exceptional child, 
and thacdo | or ccoatat the administrators had hay! fess than two courses in this area. 


Corriiny (19°O) noted that school guidance counselors appeared to have nad little involvement 
with excer tonal children, finding in a earetul survey of the major education and counseling journals 
oser at decade onis ten articles that dealt with special education students and their relation to coun- 
sectors’ work Hansen (197H) noted a similar ack of involvement, which he attributed to the fact that 
Most school counselors have nothing in their education to prepare them for work with disabled stu- 
dents, and theretore tend to avoid working with them (p. 69). He observed that “Phe special education 
teacher ws prepared best to teach, but in most systems he also assumes he duties of guidanee worker, 
counselor, recreation director, and social worker tor the exeeptional child (p. 69)." 


Given, then, that in Most school systems neither the regular classroom teacher nor the admin- 
IMtrator(s), nor the guidance worker or counselor has been trained to work with children viewed as 
emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded, who has been trusted with this responsibility? Most com- 
monly, three mdavidualy may be involved. a) the special education administrator; b) the special 
education teacher, and ¢) the school Pavehologist. 


The Special Education Administrator 


A comprehensive study of the position of spect) educational administrator ino local school 
districts in ali titty states was conducted by Marro and Kohl (1972) Their sample criterit were that 
“the person in this role a) administered three or more areas of exeeptionality, and b) that he she spent 
SO percentor more of hiy her ume in matters pertaining to administration and supervision. In summary 


torm thes reported 


1 Sex Nearly ts of special education administrators were men. Even more. significantly, 
“in the comparison between sex and the highest degree obtained, men have attained 
higher levels than women and the rata becomes increasing! more divergent in favor 
of men as the degree status increases (p. 62." 


az Age Phe posiuon ts filled by relatively young educators, with the mean age 44, and about 
S4 percentin the bracket of 39 10 49, 


alge when appointed. Four out of ten were under 35 years of ages tive out of ten were 
hetween 3S and 49, and only one of ten first reached this position when over 49 years of 
age Rhodes (personal communication, 1973) has noted that as individuals in this posi- 
fron become upwardly mobile, they tend te move out of the held inte: peneraly higher- 
paving and higher-status coles such as school superintendent, 
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be 


nel Dimmedtateds purrar te tirse appeantment as special education admunistrator: 
bpstchobgust 27 per cont. teacher ot the mentaliy retarded 1S per cent: principai 
‘Sper cent. tewcher other than uf mentaliy retarded 1S pet cent 
Ki somal communiewden, 1973) also noted that mdisiduals trom lower level 
HCH GIE STE! ses come to occupy this rosition, perhaps again retlecting Ge generally 
UMOrr statis sind Gower paving nature of this scnool system function, 
Cerniiation Prasuees were Jaund te vary widely from state to state Only 32 per cent 
horyspemdents an the Marre and Rohl study indicated thes had achieved a separate 
stede beaded. Phe Specntl f ducation Administrators Certificate,” 
0 Professtonal rote Individuals in this position tended to be maraly involved with the plan- 


mpg wad organization of special educational programs, as Well as with budgetary con- 
SMUerathons 


Newnan tis "ua ina random seleetion of school districts wath student populations between 
13.000 and 30.000, tound tit seven per cent of these districts did not have a separate position of special 
education administrator Among those that did. there was a direct relationship between the training 
abothe administrator and his actual concerns, Those who had received formal training in educauon 
of excepbonal chiidren tended tea be more involved in such matters as curmcuium planning, directing 
IM-service ancetinys and workshops, and the evaluation of special education teachers. The placement 
ot children into speend chisses was fhe most often reported task of the special education administrator, 
with the directing and pianming of in-service meetings and workshops as the second most performed 
function 


In turning to the crucial issue of previous expenence of those in this role, Marro and Kohn found 
that only about 40 per cent had had internship work (a continuous period of time spent in actual admin- 
stration under dircet superviston), Ot those who had such experience, 32 per cent had served appros- 
imately siy months and 27 per cent had served three months; ofly about [2 per cent of the special 
education administrators survesed had had as much as a vear of previous supervised experience in this 
CAP ait 

Henes (EVO, pp 276-277) reviewed the field experience reyuirements mm 1968-69 in seventeen 
colleges and universities designated to prepare special education administrators which were supported 
hy United States Othes of Pducation telowship grants. While all programs considered the field ex- 
pentenee te Ae an integral part of their students’ preparation, no universal agreement was found von- 
cerning the specie aspects of tae aetvity Held tnost important. Henleys noted: 


Mites present time there « much divergence among the 1? umversities trom which data 
Savage Wath regard to che terminology, defimtion, and philosophs of the held phice- 
Ment program Phe total amount of time required on field placement, tor example. ranges 
trom 70 chosk hours fot one program to 1,590 tor another, Sik university programs ree 
quite do Tui Vear internship experience. with the remaining programs requiting dess. Phe 
total number of field placements which are utiiized per student ranges from one to as high 
aseight 


In general the positon of specnil education administrator tends to be found ino muiddle-sized 
and larger setioorsestems Marroand Kohl(1972, p fl) noted that 


the size ot the schoot disthet is of mayor significance since the smaller school dis- 
Tot de tet Rass popelition, SuPlerent tN base wind other fosottees te previde toni 
sprcnboeed Proper areaingt Pew special education administritors Were aicd bv schoo. 


Hostue haw bese than asenage af TG00 pupils 


Mast states ae et require specail credentials on shally for this rote. apd indeed, most mdividuals whe 
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eeeupy this position tase not had specie Caaiming of eapenence im the area ef Speci education ro- 
struction oot adminsstrition Pho mun task of the spectar education admuimisthator ais te oversee the 
special Programe whieh ewastoin the school district, patheulirly with regard to structural Planning: and 
tinaneial of ganization of these progtarys 


ihe School Psychologist 


Histeraaiis, the Position of school psychologist developed trom the need et publre schools to 
have Uained personne! administer the newly-created standardized intelligence fest, te. FYPT~P92F), 
and the tunctons of this role hase not changed very much since. As noted cariter in the section on la- 
Keling and phtcoment the school psvchoiogist’s main duties are to conduct standardized testy on 
individual chidten and te make recommendations to the school administrator based on this assessment. 


Ina survey of graduate taming programs, Cardon and French (1968-1969) found that 77 cole 
leges and universities in the United Stites prepared school Psychologists. The median age tor these 
Programs Was seven sears, with training differentiated at three levels. master’s, intermediate (e.g. 
specialist dexiec. celtitcate of adv aneed graduate study) and the doctorate. 


Ot these schools. 70 awarded the master’s degree, 3! the intermediate, and 53 the Ph.D.. with 
Io offering all three. Fitty-two of the programs involved interdiseiplinary programming and stalting, 
with 30 of the S52 drawing primarily upon two departments, usually psychology and education, or pyy- 
cholog, and educational psychologs In all interdepartmental Programs. psschologs wis most: often 
represented (94 per cen, tollowed by education (69 per cent), and then educational psschology (42 
Percent). 


field work usually centers around the training of the student in the administration and evalua- 
ton ot basic standardized tests. Eighty-one per cent of the colleges and universities offering preparation 
in school psychology met or surpassed American Psychological Association (APA) Division 16 (1963) 
Committee on Training Standards and Certification recommendations, in providing for 515 or more 
clock hours of supervised actus ity (e.g., approximately a year of half-time work). 


Bersott (1971) reported that in about twenty states school psychology is under the jurisdiction 
of Divistonys of Special Education within state Departments of Special Education. The main reason for 
this. he suggested, was that exceptional children, estimated at fifteen‘per cent of the total school pop- 
ulauon, occupy the primary attention of the school psychologist. And, ay noted earlier, the Purpose of 
this attention ty almost solely to evaluate the individual child for possible referral into special school 
structures. Bersott stated that, “Untortunately, more often than we'd like to see. an evaduation is done 
Merely to obtain a score that then leads to a child’s removal from a regular classroom (p. 58)" he went 
onto deers chat 


when graduate programs are constructed to conform to state certitication reyuire- 
ments, the major course requirements are usually in the area ot LeU. again serving: 
fo perpetuate the traditional role (p. 59). 


This traditional role has come under mounting critigism in recent years. increasingly from: the 
overburdened school psychologists themselves. Sabatio (1972) conceptuahzed the role as one of “gate- 
keeper” between regular and special education, and argued that, situated ambiguously between the two 
fields, the school pyychologist was not directly involved with either one. He observed. 

It scems that the schoot psychologist persists in placing children into special educanion 


with tittle regard tor their educational planning. In his role as gatekeeper, he com- 
Mmunicates sees tle with either the world of regular or specrtl educate: ip. 99). 


Inasinularvein, borness (1972, p. 122) has noted: 
The traditional role et school psychologist, unfortunately, has cent ireund individ- 
ual testing. Hes narely expected to visit the classroom and when he does. his training 
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Cerihwdtion as hy states and in recent years the trend nas been toward Rgpher acereditauon so 
thatono mere wel-tunded and consequently higher-paving school districts. the position is generally 
held ms thesc with the PRD) More commonly, the role is about evenly distributed among those with 
the specugint saond the masters degree 


Oatney he graduate Uraiming of the school psycnologist has tended to center about the 
adennistnatier of standardized tests, with coursework predominantly in education and psychology, 
of education and ecucauonal psychology Thay traming reflects the pamary concern of the school psy- 
enologit wright has ctten been, te horrow the phrase of Silberberg and Silberberg (1971), “precework,” 
INVGn gern fom shoe to school within the district for, in the case of inter-district sharing, trom 
distrigt to districts te Gonduct an approximately one hour evaluation on an individual child, and then 
Make recommendations based on thatevaluation to the school administrator. 


The Special Education Teacher 


The teacher of the emotionally disturbed. Reflecting the relauve newness, of this fteld. state 
cericdtion reqi. ements are in ad process of flua. Scheuer (1966) reported in a survey of the 50 states, 
Washington 1. ©, Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Canal Zone that 54 per cent of these units had no re- 
quirements tor this position, although eighteen had plans under consideration. At the ume. sixteen of 
the 40 localities Which provided tor special classes for emotionally disturbed had no particular teacher 
certitication requirements Lorthem 


Abelson and Fleury (1972) provided a state-by-state listing of requirements for teachers of the 
handicapped. Regarding the teaching of the emotionally disturbed, Michigan requires 30 specialized 
credit-hours at the master’s level, including a student-teaching practicum with the emotionally dis- 
turbed, in addition to a regular education certificate; states such as Mississippi, Arkansas or Wyoming, 
however, require no turther specialization beyond the Special Education Certificate. 


At the university level, 3° traming institutions were found to train teachers specitically tor work 
with the emotionally disturbed or socrally matadjusted (Scheuer, 1966). 7 ompkins (1969) outlined major 
defwencies in thiy drea. a) a shortage of training locations proximate to colleges or universities was 
found, especially fieldwork opportunities in public school settings, where presumably most personnel 
in thin heid will work. He noted, “Teacher training institutions and public school facilities often are 
not Coordinated with cach other (p. 108)." b) a critical shortage in doctoral level training was found: and 
¢) there was a general lack of attenuon to emotionally disturbed children at the secondary level. In 
cvamuning teacher preparation tor the teaching of the emotionally disturbed, he concluded that: 


We have heen somewhat remiss in exploring the possibilities for improving the edueation 
om disturhed children through strategies other than the special class and teacher training 
in setungs other than colleges and unsversities (p. 109). 


In the traming of special teachers for the emotionally disturbed, usually a specified curriculum 
and at ivast one practicum experience are involved. Gersh and Nagle (1969) examined, via structured 
interviews, the attitudes of teachers and administrators of special programs for the disturbed in Mich- 
gan, considered to be one of the most progressive states in this field (Morse, 1966), It was generally 
felt bs the graduates of these training programs that a greater curricular emphasis on educational 
dhagnosiy and remedial reading would have proven an asset. Field experience was held to be limited 
and did not provide sufficient training with normal and mentally retarded children. In general, it’ was 
Suggested that more extensive and varied practicum experience, combined with more programatically- 
ortented special educational course-work would be most helpful. 
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Special teachers for the mentally retarded. This branch of the teaching protession has been 
i formas cvotence fat a vreat deal jomger than that of teachers of the emotionally disturbed soctaily 
maladjusted Growth, however. unul che post-World War Ib era was slow, and trem $954 to 1962 there 
Was ¢ twotod inercase in the number of higher institutions offering ut Jeast 4 mummium sequence of 
Preparation tor teachers of mentally retarded children: the tota! number reported in 1962 was &4. 
Approximately 34.000 teachers were eniployed by 1969 in public and residenua! schools for the re- 
tarded 


Ceribedten standards, asin the case of teachers oF the disturbed, show bttle unttormity trom 
vidte Te state Tn some casey, previews teaching expemence in the regular classroom) is required: 
other vtates ios net do genera, certiheation requirements for this speciahzation are more eapheit 
and preserbed than for teachers of emotionally disturbed socially maladjusted. perhaps reflecung 
greater inmvosserment at the state level with this category of exceptional child. Thus, while by 1[956, 46 
Maley bad enacted provisions to provide. at feast on a permissive basis, the establishment of special 
school programs for the educable mentally retarded, only tifteen had such provisions tor the socially 
emotionally disturbed 


As with teacher preparation tor the emouonally disturbed. the tramees typically engage in a 
specilied cutryulum and one or more practicum expenences. Even in states where separate certificates 
exist Tor these two protessions, the mentally retarded and the disturbed. coursework often overlaps. 
wod the distinguishing teature in training ts largely in the nature of the field work, 


Beans and Apifel (1968), in a review of educational procedures for the IMR, have noted a grow- 
ing emphasis on providing teacher trainees with highly specific teaching techniques. Special teacher 
training tor this group ot children, when it has been differentiated from EMR teacher preparation, 
has been oriented toward remediation of sensory, motor and language handicaps and the teaching of 
specttic selfcare skuis This is contrasted somewhat with teacher preparation for the EMR and emo- 
bonally disturbed. on which tradigenal school subject matter, such as reading and mathematics, have 
been stressed : 
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Vi. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS AND FACILITIES 


Che F.mouunally Disturbed? Socially Maladjusted 
nocilher of these cat- 
s. such ay the formerly 


Precis ise. the most common educational structure tor chisd 
Seetse Wars wrug satin ab segregation tram “normals,” either by separate 


i 
t 
1 


schow 
Htaar ROOT shoes on New York Cros. or else the self-contained class within the regular schoal build- 
fig More taent.. the (end fas been toward integration tor at jeast part of the das of the disturbed 
teat Wart tue teghiat school Phus. several relatively new educationa! arrangements hase been de- 
eOoPeu aie oppacnentcd Howeser as Glavin and Quays (£969) Hirshoren ef af cly¥70) and others 
Mabel eo Mee tut Stina. studies ono tris area have been nolabh iacammg Glavin and Quas, for instance, 


te Pided a teacher in charge cio seetecontamned Chass similar 


tawtidrenip 93; 


AT AE 


Pee Res sash as tegcher assistants, crisis or neiping teachers, and th, 
vefeept ot the resource room have all heen described at dength in the 
bestbstanuite research hay set been reported tp 97) 


Pate cu Dunn, 196% deser:bed basic treatment Programs tor the emotionally disturbed as com- 
ming Ti privately and pubhely sponsored day schools, generally for sevetely disturbed or pre-school: 
POSPeCh cnisses ta residential psychiatric centers: 3) special classes in out-patient mental health 
Hats. ene da spec iad caasses within the regular public school. 


P 
7 


[In genera, state departments of education are only involved in the second and fourth calegories, 
with departments of mental health or rehabilitation administratively responsible for psychtatrie school 
Programs tor the emouonally disturbed. Furthermore, until recently, with the advent of law. suits 
against (he schools, in part initiated by parent-interest groups, the more severely disturbed (¢.g.. autis- 
ueychudren Base been excluded trom public school attendance. 


Various Kinds of educational programy tor mildly disturbed or behaviorally disruptive and de- 
nant shiidics have thus been inated into the public schools. [he most common arrangements have 
been . 


The velf-contamed class. usually similar in operation to the regular classes, with a re- 
duced pupil-teacher ratio of about one to ten: 


te 


The separate dav-school, which, in general, had its Ieeption poor to 1920 (Dunn, 1963) 
and has not been encouraged im recent vears, as the impetus has been toward integration 
ofthe disturbed chid within the regular public school, 


Resource room, a structure which has been Increasingly utilized by the schools. The child 
Attends regular claystes) for most of the day. and is reterred to a Specially designed 
Chaysroom: tor mere individualized instructien, either on a one-to-one or small-group 
Danis Phe teacher in some states 1s specially cerathed. in others he ts not. 


4 fiinerant specialist a uaveling teacher goes to the child's school on a regular basis and 
provides speci assistance to the child. the atimerant teacher mas also work as a con- 
suitant with the child's regular teacher(s): 


S Crins teacher, helping teacher, similar in many ways to the resource room. In some school 
swotems. one chisstoom is designated as a “Verity center.” in which usually a specially 
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trained teacher as available to handle short-term emotona tiare-ups of children im the 
schoo. Pe Uorises” classroom generally does not have the ieng-term educational tune- 
fons of Me resouree foonml Cnough terms are sometimes used interciangeamisy Phe Thelp- 
imag otic refers Go the resource ream teacher, or less communtiy. the crisis Giasstocim situa- 


trot) 


Ina comprehensive Natoma surves of public schoo! programs tor the secnaliy maladiusted 
emotrenaiiy disturbed, Hirshorenera/ (197, p 25) reported that 


hoa, pature cp the Tonited States shows thar the east cmancts ot 
rid eect akdable to emotionally disturbed oh: 


rane do car 


SENg to note that emght states earndgte optsin 
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Table fo reproduces their findings on the most characterpsue educational services provided for these 
children by the different states. (Neer pastes 


Educable Mentally Ketarded 


Public school involvement with children viewed as mildly retarded has traditionally relied on 
the separate school or separate class. While other arrangements, such as the employment of resource 
room teachers or itinerant teachers have been on the increase, the self-contained class remains the 
most widely used educational program. 


In terms of structural characteristics, these special classrooms are basically the same as for reg- 
ular classes, though they are often located in the furthest recesses of the school building. such as the 
basement The pupilsseacher ratio is usually sbout one-hall of that of the regular class, and is often legal- 
Iv set by the state In sven small school system, children of varying ages may be placed in one un- 
graded class, more frequently, children in the EMR category are. asin the regular classes, homogenous- 
ly grouped according to chronological age 


Another educational program utihzed for EMR children, and one increasingly used by the 
schools, m the resource room. Barksdale and Atkinson (1971), tor instance, noted a growing trend aWuy 
trom the selt-contained class, and described a three-year pilot project begun in 1967 in Atlanta, Georgia. 
In the prototypic structure, which has begun to appear in many other school systems, che child remains 
with his regular class and is scheduled to the resource room for part of the day. Varving according to 
the needs of the child and the administrauve pattern of the school, the EMR pupil inay receive instruc- 
tion in the resource room tor as little as an hour, or as much as half the school day. In this special class- 
room, the teacher as generally certitied to teach the mentally retarded. and instruction in provided 
eather on @ one-to-one basis or in small groups of three or four, Remedial speech, reading and arithmetic 
are usually stressed in the resource room. The goal of this arrangement is to provide the child with the 
special instruction he reeds, yet to allow him to remain integcated with his peers in the regular school 
community 


Bruuninks and Rynders (1971) observed that anproximately 90 per cent of retarded children in 
special educational programs received instruction solely in self-contained classes and stated that: 


Wie the oumber ot retarded children served by other orgamvational arrangements fits 
andewhtedis oneteased since 1963, the self-contained classroom: has continued to be the 
prederinan¢pattennint spectalcducatiion forserving RMR childrentp Tt 
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FABLE 1. SURVEY SF PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Crisis Intervention 
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Academic Tutoring 


Homebound Instruction j 3 


Suidence Counselor 
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School Social Worker 


Psychotherapy by School 
Psychologist 


Psychiatric Consultation 


Public Schoo, Transportation 
To Non=School Agency: E.g., 
Mental Health Clinic 


Boa 
wm 
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ON 


Payment By Public School 
For Private Schoo! 


= 


(From Hirshoren et al., 1970, p.30 


The authors described recent alternatives or innovations in educational programs for the EMR, in 
which, commonis, the child receives special instruction for part of the school day, either in a resource 
room within the reguhir school burding, or at a special “learning center” available to all schools within 
the district 
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TABLE II. SELECTED POSITIONS ON SPECIAL CLASS PLACEMENT 
FOR EMR CHILDREN 


PROS 


1 Research evidence indicates that mentally retarded children in regular classrooms are usually 
rejected bY More able clatsscoom peers 


2 Mentally retarded children in regular classrooms experience Joss of self-esteem because of their 
na ilits to conipere with more abie classroom peers. 

3 Troe fogteadiy absurd to ayyygn children to instruction without considering differences tn ability 
ecachievement levels 

4 Peidence on the efieacy of special classes is inconclusive siace most studies Possess sintuiticant 
Naves in research design 

s Critieams of special classes are based ostensibiy upon examples of poorls implemented pro- 
grams 

f The alternatives to present practices aie less desirable and would lead to a return to soci! 
Promcvion asan approach to dealing with muldiy retarded children. 

. -perty amplemented special classes are optimally suited toe deal with the mayor learning prob- 
ieaesattetatded children 

“ Special chiss arrangements shouid not be untairly indicted ter mistakes in diagnosts and 
Placement 

9 A democratic phiiosophy of education does net dictate that all children have the same educa- 
tonal expenences, but that ail children cecenve an equal opportunity to learn according to their 
individual needs and whilitie. 

CONS 

| Speeid! Class piacement isolates retarded child trom normal classroom peers 

= Specids Gates Placement results in stigmatvzing the retarded child. resulting in at loss af selt- 
esteem and towered acceptance by other chiidren 

i) Phere ws fite evidence te support the preenee of ability Rrouping tor retarded or normal chil- 
dren 

4 Miidiy retarded cildren make as much of more academic Progress in rewular classrooms as they 
Joon speci: classrooms 

5 There is ite point in investing turther energy tn IMproving special classes. since tas arramge- 
Ment pooris serves the social and educauonal needs of children. 

4 Other more tewsbiec adminstrause and curricular acrangements should he developed to supple- 
Mentorsupplant speciale hasses 

. Speci cuss atrangements inappropriately place the responsibility tor acadenue taupe on 
ehidcen cathe: than upon schools and teachers 

x Phe very existence of special classes encourages the misplacement of many ehidten, particular- 
iy children trom: minority groups 

9 Special class placement is inconsistent with the tenets of a democratic philosophy of education 


hecanise et youites retarded trom normal children, and vice versa 


(hrom Bruininksand Rynders, 1971, p 4) 
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Pitves has heen at great deal of ink shed over the sue of what educational ProKFaM is Must 
APplopriaty fey ehlgren. Girgeis of nunority groups, who generally exhibit no physical abnormal- 
Wes Sen Whose aiteneeruad Tunctioning is helow the aormal 1Q range. Dunn's article in 16S 1s perhaps 
aifCads vt cute im this reward, questioning the labeling and segregation of these children. Literally 
devens oto: ». Glaeheaheny, and expansions upon the themes he raned have since appeared. 


Brigninks and Reeders Oly G) summarcved the basic positions in this area lable il produces their own 


Pn ee 


a al by acho serv: 


‘es tor children diagnosed in tniy caregors, three Opes 
seiheteeddsmosttvpical Pheseare the toilowing. 


i The seitcontained claw ss bs tes the least trequent arrangement tor such children Me- 
Carthy and MoCartay ©1969) estimated that probably tess than one percent at this pop- 
Aood Paced an sed-contiined classrooms 
, 


Te reveurce room. as with educational tacihtes tor the emouonady disturbed and the 
enEEN retarded, is onereasingls relied upon by the publio a hears Deselopmentalls 
warning hoabhof chidren wdend the special roonr tor varying hours et the dav, depending 
upon ind idual needs. they remain in the regular classroom for tie penods ig whieh 

sORenehit toom regular insteaction As Johnsen and Miketbust  f9e7y Mave noted. the 
eed ter fteavhers is approximately twenty. who seme schoo: distrigts 
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Hesehiiee ream someumes ws subdivided into a sunte of smali rooms to allow children te 
revats “dua 


ev wth media-remediah materials of assignments 


The itiurerant teacher progsam os the Most common educational structure for thiy pop- 

widtien Fo sualiy the teacher, traveling trom school te school within the district, works both 

wath ondiaidual children and small groups Roos (1970) and Joh von and Mykicbust (1967) 

vOscteed That horas fewer childfen are seen than with the resource room teacher 

SEnge fimig ty spent in Chatypoertatian from one school to another Speech correctiomisty, 

treba specutiote and phvsial therapists are among the wimerant personne! who work 
bh ey re teen 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


Educa oi structures tor the IMR usually take one of three forms residential lacilities, 
either private ar public (2g. state hoypitals), special public school day-centers. and of most recent 
Ueseiopreent, specie classes within the regular public schools, 


The ossue ot which of these arrangements is most appropnate tor the TMR child has been a 
Heated one cn recent sears: Cont the earls 1980's, children in this Categors were legally barred trom 
Mest public ycheoi sestems in the United States, a situation that was changed largely bs the efforts 
oft parent interest groups, such ay the National Association tor Retarded Children (NARC), In 1950, 
as beans asd Vpitsc (1968) hase noted. net one state had laws specifically encouraging local school 
distriats i provide services tor cramables By 1962, however, eleven states had established mandatory 
legisittien amd 3S had established permissive legislation concerning educational Provision tor these 
children 


Ketore the estabushment of groups yuch ay NARC, when public education yas avaiable to the 
IMR ched. i way ¢gimost solely in the form of residential treatment, involving the removal of the child 
fromthe ermumis Kirk CIY6l p 2S) observed: 


Phese casttetions ate sometimes privately adminitered but usually administered bya 
‘hate agers other taan thatet education Histonealls, residential schools are the oldest 

Ae prosisnea ter exceptional children Thes tended to be built away trom pop- 
orders arc ter become tao offen segregated, sheltered assiums with little com- 


ne tidtionar tretd hay definitely been aways from this educational urrangement. spurred in large 
Measure by liw sts brought against the public schools by parent groups. In some areas of the country 
there fe heer a steady unpetus toward day-care centers tor trainables. These programs, hke the res- 
lentil stoectites, generally operate independently of the public schools; tor instance, thes are often 
Pooded and directed: cut of state departments of mental health or rehabilitation. Also incredsing in 
Rumer are sheltered Workshops, which are Vocationally-onented rehabilitatien tacilities. [ese are 
des ned to provide adolescent and adult PMR‘s with skills that will enable them to tunction in a con- 
trolled environment within the regular community. Since 1984. federal tunds hate been involved in 
such workshop p ograms 


The most recent and energetic trend in this area has been the Impetus toward the creation of 
classes fer the PMR within the regular public schools. Brown and Sontag (1972, pp. 13-14) commented: 


Iran be esuried thar within the next five fo ten years pubbe school progeams tor train- 
ree ose cetarded students wil be in exmtenve in almost: every school district In the 
POS opeum erly because there wall be 
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fhe author Conscuded that, 


woot tanabie weve. retarded students smould net he enrouid oo pumig ato 

oshouid ot should sot be placed in residential fac lites 
These students wo. be enreiied in pubhe schools, and 
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Vil. PSYCHO-EDUCATIONAL CONTENT OF PROGRAMS 


The Emotionally Disturbed 


Public schools, in dealing with children viewed as emotionally disturbed. socially maladjusted, 
have tended to utilize three main structural arrangements: self-contained classes, resource rooms, and 
day-treatment factlities, What kinds of psychological and educational pre tices have characterized 
these arrangements? 


Long et af. (197), in an ab dgerment of somo! cf al. (1964), Outlined 
several operating styles in these programs. They includes °' 

I. ‘Psychiatric dynamic.” Major emphasis apy. Individual therapy 

with the child was required or expect... . avtapy stressed. Educational 


aspects Were secondary. 


2. "Psycho-educational.” Psychiatric and educational emphases were of equal importance. 
Educational decisions were made with a consideration of underlying disturbance in 
the child. 

3 “Psychological behavioral.” These programs were systematically hased on learning 
the sry, with emphasis on changing symptomatic responses through specific remedial 
techniques. 

4 “Educational.” Emphasis was placed on traditional classroom methodology such as 
routine drills and work hooks. The atmosphere was non-hostile, but geared toward con- 
crolow pupils. 

5 “Naturalistic.” The class styie and atmosphere tended to reflect the spontaneous. frequent- 
Iw ad hoc style ot the teacher. The teacher interaction was pervasive in an ‘atheoretical 
Way, 

6. “Primuive.” A “law-n-order” approach; control was rigidly maintained for ity own sake 


with a primary emphasis on classroom order. 


“Chaotic.” The term used to describe programs in which impulsive behavior of the chil- 
dren continually erupted, with a minumum of classroom stability. It was hypothesized 
that this pattern may have reflected a belief in the therapy of permissiveness, or may 
have heen an indication of educational hreakdown and inability to cope with the chil- 
dren 


In most classroom arrangements tor the emotionally disturbed such as those reviewed hy Morse 
etal., the teacher has with him her a relatively small number of pupils, usually ahout ten. Generally, 
educational content of these classes, he they self-contained or resource rooms, is similar to that of the 
regular grades, with somewhat more individualized attention given to the child. [here may he a greater 
abundance of instructional materials or educational technology available to the teacher, hut this is not 
always the case. Generally, instructional materials are adapted from the regular grades. 


MeNeul (1969) noted that two main theoretical approaches have in recent years characterized 
speemal educational programs tor the emouonaily disturhed: these have been derived trom either a) 
learning theary of by) psychodynamics. Neither approach, he maintained, utilized instructional materials 
nother than ordinary ways with these children. He wrote: 


Proponents of cach method have attempted to operationalize the nature of them inter- 
venticns atcording to assumptions concerming the genesis of pathology and concomitant 
eas tor health or adaptive behavior However, deveiopment and utiivation of instruc: 
hen matecais have net necessary followed from these assumptions, making wo dihicult 
to desagn and evaluate ditferenbal contrbutons. For example, those prachitioners Whe 
derive ther ontersentions trom: learning theory tend to emphasize specilic behavioral 
Suectives in the carelul planning of the classroom structure and reward conpnpen- 
vies Otten the tnatecas availeble in these classrooms are umpresssve. but lite attention 
woven ia speota wal, to the manne; in which dilferent: musteruidls might contibute 
tostructare foram ndividtatetila dp 2) 
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MeNell went on to deseribe the other main intervention Pattern in the education of the emotonilly 
disturbed: 


Another commion approach to working with disturbed childfen tends to focus more on 
Prycho-dynamuc aspects of classroom interactions berween children and teacher. In 
this setuing, relatively more emphasis may be placed on the child's sel concept, his abil- 
iy to relate positively with his peers, and his growth In more accurate perceptions of the 
nature of the social situation m which he is involved (p. 2). 


He concluded, however, that despite theit theoretical differences, educational materials in both sets 
of interventions were often identical, and generally in neither case were these materials created specif- 
ically tor use with disturbed children, 


A typical class founded on psychodynamic prin-.iples usu nv, ae ndividualized cur- 
riculum tor the child and an emphasis on the teacher-vhild inte A sold nto Morse (in Morse 
et al., 1964), “a primary goal is to develop pupil-teacher rapport and iv testore » ‘asure . . learning (p. 
332).” Specific teaching tools and materials are subordinate to the teacher's Perceptions of the child's 
moods. Caretul attention is given to improving the child's self-concept and in understinding influences 
on the child's personality (e.g., family dynamics). 


In the behavioral classroom, a token economy program may be established. In these cases, the 
chiig is rewarded with tokens for behavior seen as adaptive by the teacher (e.z.. completing an arith- 
metic problem successtully, or remaining in one’s seat during a lesson), with the tokens to be exchanged 
for concrete prizes when they have reached apptypriate levels. The teacher-child relationship is viewed 
in terms of social reinforcement, with the primary emphasis 9n the teacher consciously rewirding the 
child (e.g, with Verbal praise ora smile) for desired behavior. 


An offshoot of intervention derived from learning theory has been the “engineered classroom" 
approach developed by Hewett (1968). In this system, a developmental sequence of educational goals 
is established, designed to replace what is seen as “the second hand framework borrowed from disci- 
plines of medicine, psychiatry, clinical psychology, and neurology which essentially have no educational 
significance (p. 43).” This sequence invoives a step-by-step progression from what iy regarded ay the 
most rudimentary ability in learning ~- attention --- through the successful mastery of basic school 
competencies. At cach stage, the child is given somewhat more difficult tasks, with positive reintorce- 
ment given in the form of teacher check marks on a pupil's record cards. As in token economy situa- 
ions, the completed cards are exchanged for various Prizes the child may choose, such as candy or 
free ume. 


These kinds of interventions are representative of the most widely used theoretical models tor 
teaching emouonally disturbed or socially maladjusted children. However, in Many INstances, strate- 
vies overlap or have been distilled into specific and atheoretical techniques by administrators and 
teachers. Perhaps some of these developments indicate, for whatever motives, a relative litch of concern 
among school personnel with lottier theoretical conceptualivations, and an emphasis, instead. on what 
are perceived ay practical classroom demands. In any event, the transformation of psychodynamic and 
learning theortes into school-based interventions appears to involve such considerations as tinanees 
and staffing as wellas more theoretical concerns. 


The Educable Mentally Retarded 


In general, as Love (1968) has pointed out, three approaches te curmeulum have dominated 
educational content in speenl school Programs tor the educable mentally retarded. These thiee have 
been oriented to either ats and crafts, traditional academic matter, or the unit method, 


At present, a mixture of the latter two approaches characterizes Most instruction ter EMER: chile 
dren. Lovet 1968p 129) suggested that : 


Peday. the academic matier onented curneulum, generily. dominates the specui class 
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ee ant MRCP a Tan Sarde Saas phic ed oma ddemics 


Phe sesaiticd Stn method, developed by Ingram in the 1930's proposed that instructhonal themes 
be developed oudof tne bie experiences at the children (eg. the "Phaiy House) Dhese themes wot 
then be designed inte sepatute Gaits whied would facilitate the learning of the mentally retarded ofuté 


Both cducttiena: approgehes have come under mereasing eriteism in recent years. After ex- 
aminiig aver 290 curriculums tor che EMER. Samehes and Bohn (cited p. 3 in Herts and Misehio, 1971) 
dechired most cietisntay sehool curneulums as “watered-down” versions of these tor the regular 


classes Heissand Sfrsctiesn di’ ia, discussing the ur.t method, noted that 


TUNG Wbbat ers ob phe unit aap te Che tselatedi ot andividuar anits, the 


Doge ver pany PS Cece OD HYEeNT the Dar ePecdaty af the 
ai’ tb Hal EPO ate Ot niqQuae tires ot proiseis otoine retarded Elie 
eeehgatves. te wide ik SCUUOMS TeStietion side ther 
Shey rely upon pre uy the vuidelines and content 
se Ny 
vtiey added thar Ccurneulum: developrics: coaeable mentaily retarded child is emerging 


fromcheadr a ages (tp by boved 146s) noted chat 


One at the satay ot tne aint Ads been Chat it lacks seepe and sequemee Pius ort 
Som codtcates Hat Che teteacr does dot know where she is going beeatise there is ioe 
sAiidesne tran whim te tea Ob course. dy she teaches the basal reader there as a 
siidenge bor nerma: ctuietea, but this does net always apply for the mentally coueded 
stiet ft ostands to reasen that al we do not know the results we-want at the end of the 


seteos process, Uier, We soot teach to mold the child toa desired end (p10) 


Accunding to Brown (1968), most speetal classes tor the EMR average less than filteen pupils 
pec teacher Aithough it is assumed that curriculum content tor the EMR as caretully planned with 
well-defined objectives and content to meet the unique needs of the chiid, 


Prete iy sansiderabie evidence that the foregoing assumed conditions regarding. currie: 
whereas strat Attough mans curneulum guides for mentally retarded are sumilar in 
ASUuCtona: objeetees acd content, the curneula are not um@ue of different trom that 
egorimat chidten borthertmore, sequence and scope appear to be lacking insetar 
site tote: pro aa tar the iaientally retarded is concerned (p. 14). 


Its another question altogether, of course, whether instructional content for the EMR should 
be signiticinis ditterent than that ter normal children. However, conceruing present public school 


Practice educators base noted that educational content in these classes is not qualitatively different 
trom thatot Che resahar classes 


Atithe scoondaty deseh as noted in the preceding section, vocational traming is often stressed. 
Rokaska (idea yobserved that 


Nehough diilergnges appeis in the itermture as to the amotint of time that should be 
ent om Wares penenee dunng the students gatire hygh school career, and ats allorment 

wood ihrer ot ote Sear prowtana, thers is complete agreement to thy etfeet thar the stue 
Wate seme Tor of exaduation, training. and veork experience during 


aly td 


In some rntermediate and secondary programs tor the PMR, there is a pkinned, increasing emphisis 
on Secationa: Chaming, with the pupil to spend less and less me proportionally on academe subject 
Mater ON omkied problem an this regard, however, has been that of relating vocational training in the 
school to tea tte rob-tarked demands and expectations. Cohen (1972), tor instance, has contended: 


Dunne he past lecade, taete has been an increasing emphasis on work study pragranyys 
wetpets choot Wirie some of these programs ate well developed, well thought out, 
Hun, Mans others reflect some at the worst aspects of educabuenal progetmming. 
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In tans sees. feasher- sunpis die het tave iosreucton, training of insight: oecessary 


he Preside ate feabis tearing espenence for these older students What tesults 
Pe ate Sei WIth Mic COBtent Whieh cal assist Che studenl to mis prepa 
PALLOM Trot auhised ite Students die issagaed lo othame coonamies of industiial atts classes 


ANd Tits de cate Sercantie tie Uiiirngip [y2) 


Ho shoud, however, be stressed that ay with youngsters labeled emotionally disturbed or socially 
Maladjusted, the everwhelming majouty ol EMR children ore not enrolled in school beyond the min- 
mum iegal age tor leaving. Rokaska (1968) reported that in the 1965-1966 school year, only 4.6 per 
cent of the tou number of high school districts in the United States conducted secondary classes tor 
the cducable mentally resided, and these tigures are probably even simatier when applied to schovl 
secondary prograiis forthe emotionally disturbed, : i 


{he Trainable Mentally Retarded 


Although there has been controversy on where the IMR should be taught (public sch vol 


» COM- 
munity day program, of residential Lachey ‘ects generally more agreement What th. tramng 
Should constitute bvansand % oot & Hd 

Niobe as a fe ~ of this group emp! i. ; 
Bod PES | On] : dye. drinking. bathing, POPSGh t ghens 7 sbans 


Tang Progiatis, especius at tile plimarcy level, have stusssed godly of pnysicai tines 
and destopaicut, comect walking and sitting posture, uuprosed ting Motor coord:nation, 
umproved sensuiy and perceptud awareness 


bor teen-age and adult aimables there is general agreement that development of some 
sPuituai Values, improved emotional adjustment, self-expression, and skill in travelling 
abuut the community ate acceptable goals. With these older groups there is always an 
emphasis on teaming in general habits (e.g. habits of promptness, neatness) und spec 
feo wotk skhuls which may enable persons in these groups to become economically usetul 
oF pardaily sell-supporung by working m a sheltered environment. Skelly in arts and 
CCalts progam usually are tdughtdsa step toward this socational goal. 


Missing trom most statements of goals is any emphasy on development of acadenie 
hulls beyond rudimentary recognition of important signs (such. as “Danger, simple 
counting, and ability to print one’s uame and address. The traditional view in this regard 
wothat a teacher should teach Gecinables ‘useful’ things needed for dady hwing and not 
Waste Hoe on decadence topies (pp. 6-7). 


Goldberg (1971), in a review of educational planning for the TMR, cited several studies which 
suggested that special classes for this group lacked truly effective curriculum content and teaching 
techniques, since it has been generally found that “The children in special classes did not make impor- 
lantamounts of progress... over and above the children who remained at home (p. 149).” 


Ditix (1966) reviewed the [MR program in the California public schools, among the most 
Progressive in the nation, The maximum enrollment for any special class was legally set at twelve pu- 
pus per teacher, close to the national average of about ten per teacher reported by Evans and Apttel 
(1968). 


Daisy described instructional orientation in these classes (1966, pp. 114-115): 


The chisstoons built tor younger children generally incorporate areas tor music, chy- 
thymys, dancing. games, selt-help, and self-care activities... 


Citsstooms tor older pupils are generally designed around a central facts which in- 
eludes wt kitchen, living and dining area, bed, laundry, and bathroom where the skills 
ot dats living can be taught 9... The individual classroom tor older pupily contains, 
anumber of the arutaets of dally living... enabling pupils to practiee in their own clays- 
toom the skiils thes are learning in the central facility... Fenved outdoor areas provide 
turtoand biechtop surfaces Where a developmental physival education Program can be 
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otaatived and where sands an gardening, Sard aork, Gar asming, and care of pets qin 


Neapes 


Seped 


Vt the post-printars devel, there are fewer opportunities available tor the T MR. In most cases, 
upon cemnpietion of the school’s primary education program in tbe special class, the youth is left with 
ho Place to receive turther educational or vocational training. Daly noted that despite seemingly in- 
nuniberable professional panels and discussions on this problem, over SO per ceat of the graduates of 
specidl-class programs are at hone and without access to sheltered workshops. 


When such faciities as sheltered workshops are available, the IMR child his to demonstrate 
potentiad for suceesstul achievenient in these programs before he she can be admitted. In aecordance 
with the individuals abilities and related socio-economic variables, the sueccesstul PMR may achieve” 
terminal placement in a sheltered workshop or receive employment as normal functiommyg members 
of the largel COMMTUDIL 


The Learning Disabied - 

Based on the psychotogicud, neurological amc educational assessment of the child ino this cate: 
Bory, iMsthuchens. chlorty at remediation Sic nented. At present. a wide sariet) of approaches 
exist, Wath the orientation of the local : pumary determinant af whoo or thed wal be used. 


MoCuarths and McCarthy (1969) p 7S) outhned two broad categories of educatlonia. upplodeh, 


The process ortentation attempts to identify the learmny process responsible tor the 
deteenve performance and apply remediation at this level, hoping tor improvement in 
wi tool subsects Winch rely on the adequate tuncuoaing of that learning process. 


ta 


The tool subject: ortentanion atlempts to develop techmiques to teach a tool subject 
rey. beading. acithmetie) to children who have tailed sia methods in the regular school 
cass The rtodis operandi is to identity the specific areas of poor performance, and apply 
these specitie remedial measures 


Beth berner C197h) and MeCarthy and McCarthy (1969) provide estensive maternal on current 
pyvho-cducthonal stattegles tor aiding the child diagnosed ds possessing learning disabilities, Some 
otthe majorapproaches currendy employed in this tield include: 


Perceptual-motor approaches. Strauss. Educational ettorts have been designed based on his 
lundiiark Work with bram-injured children, those who manifested such traits as hyperactivity, dis- 
tracddility. and perseveration All extraneous sights and sounds are to be eliminated, with desks and 
other ciasstoon: furniture placed against walls or within an “otfice-lke™ arrangement. Prineiples of 
Gestuit psschowey are used tosereate learning matenals which highhght “figure” areas and employ 
coloreues too aitiact fhe child’s attention. Drilhis generally avoided becuuse of the tendency of such 
ehudren te dulomation and perseveration, Phe teaching of rhythm and manual traming is alsa recom. 
mended Contieled toto acuvity is considered important im engagir: the child's attention, and: ty 
theretore encouraged in the learning: situation, 


Aephart: Detised in part trom Strauss’ research, Kephart’s approach emphasizes the impor- 
tame of the aeai fant environment i aiding children with perceptual-motor abnormalities, Phe under- 
Wii seneeptos that the organom learns through teedback of perception aud muscular response, and 
thal hather onttaretaat dunetens such as memory and abstract reasoning depend on adequate per- 
Tormianee of thore Passe sku Specie instructions tor the descdapment of tor perception, space 
Whoo hitenabet oust cofitran, aad sensers-motol integrauen are provided, with the child's progress 
Medarat ae tas her iprosement on these wtbilities with time The use of walking boards, balance 
peas. obshae conde coating. ball play and music is an integral partoof tris system. Phere as relate 
Jhe ciiplidess on the transition trom perceptual-motor development ta academic and cogmaye 
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Barsch Wis thovigee approach is a theory of movement as it telates to fearming. Simee Ae as- 
sumes (hat human fearing is based ain motor etticieney, Barseb’s curneulum is designed to improve 
motor ability ia the child fo this approach, the child as encouraged to explore and: experience hiniselt 
In space. therebs integrating this into more progressively complex wholes The elements of sequence, 
rates and titung ace deemed essential to learning movement synchronients. Acuvinies that involve 
Walking, skipping. crawling. chythnue clapping, and the like are Used in contunetion with a variety of 
equipinent suchas balance cals and teeter boards. As with Kepharts approach, language and auditory 
developmentisnoetemphisuzed, nor are nrore traditional acadeneally-ortented sais. 


Developmental approaches in visual perception, Frostig and Getman have advoedted somewhat 
different techmayues based on thi approach. 


Arosug, Research and teaching materials in this system have focused manly on assessment ind 
remediation technique in the direc ot visual pereepuion. Largely derived trot the deveiopment theories 
of Propet and Werner, as well as trom learning theory and payehoanalysis. ner Deveiopmental Lest 
of Visual Pereepbon measures performanes in tive basic areas: eve-motor coordinanen, tyure-ground, 
constines af shape. postion in space. and spaual relationships. Deficits in any area tested are remedi- 
ated through speetiic exercise using special learning materials. 


Getman. Asan optometnst, Getman has defined visron ay the learned ability of the child to 
Interpret the world and his relatenship to the world. According to this system. the child's visuomotor 
Pedormance follows a developinental sequence with cach stage ol development dependent upon suc- 
cessful growth an the previous stage In this model, complex cognitive skilly such ay reading are con- 
sidered te be derived trom the siastery of more basic motore skulls. Leaching programs based on this 
approach have stressed stich dreas as general coordination, practice in balinee, practice ino tand-eve 
coordination, Lorn recagmitan, and visualmemory. * 


The neuro-physiological approach. Doman und Delecato, a physical therapist and an educator, 
describe the poal of ther neurological “patterning” system as being able to establish in iearning-dis- 
abled children the neurological developmental stages obsersed mn normalchildren. Phe theort assumed 
that “ontogeny recupitulates the phylogeny.” or that the process an individual humiuin being goes 
through mm maturation is the same as the entire species did in the process ot evolution. banlure to pass 
through any of six developmental stages in neurological organization is seen to result ta problems in 
Mobility or commumeation, meluding stuttering, retarded reading and poor spelling and handwriting. 
Children with these or other disabllites are required to perform a series Of motoric acts such ay ereep- 
Ing. crawling. and Waiking patterns, according to a prescribed sequential pattern. Leehmiques such as 
sensory stimulation, training of hane ind eye use, and sleeping in presertbed postions are idl designed 
to likewise establish netaisphene dominance and thereby achieve tall neurological organization. Aer 
cording te Lerner (97 bt and ethers, this system iy probably among the miost controversial of the mo- 
Cor approaches fo ieaiming problemy. [thas been widely used despite increasimg opposition trom doctors 
and educators whe chum that the method iw ounscrentite and without controlled validating data. 


Linguistic approaches. Bateman and Wiseman have tormuldted approaches based an ao inguly- 
Ged naivstsal specific himguae deHeits 


Batemaa ini this approtch. school deficiencies in the child are sesh as steminng trom ditt 
cules ch the processes undersing aeademte performance. Based on a thoretah assessment ot auditory 
Wd Vaud dhecrtanaten seund bicndimas and other language subsea. cleecnodi toee nents 


bye 
slat 


OP specihiaiuatutearei 


Wasertar Lativuaye a suninetiy used tor both diapdosis and recdiacen oh Ghidton With eur 


taint Kinds os wong distbaaties Rev abilities un dampudge ate considered: tee cnoemipnss abditers and 
Viste deeetehe oseebtharn., Ghote. Vocal and moter encoding. ane aiteuitie audhteny on Viste 
elosur dhe dots best oot Psy noameupste Abrhties ChE Vd is the otieh assessitent anstiuiment, with 


feed os cook ewan Them the dent pattern indicated by the PLE 


Tle 


Remediel approaches <= oasic schoo! subjects. The Fernald approach is representative of the 
“tool subject” ortentation. It ane oles 2 agulti-sensory system of teaching reading und writing as well 
as spelling. Children speak and trvce wents «they learnthem. 
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Vl. ADMINISTRATIVE AND ORGANIZATION PATTERNS 


The Federal Level 


federal inveivement with public school programs tor mentally or emotionally disordered chil- 
dren is a comparatively recent phenomenon. At the top level of a hierarchical departmental structure 
tthe Departmentiel Elealth. Education, and Welfare. Within HEW ois the Office of Education, which 
administers a federal programs in the tield of education, and is divided into several regional offices, 
cach with its own director Phe Bureau tor the Fdueation of the Handicapped (BIH) is a unt of the 
Olhecot hducation¢bigure 3) 


BEH was born out of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESE A) of 1969, woh we 
amended in [967 to include a Tide VE. dealing wholly with the education and ainiing the tandicap 
p nel Wouter Pak Paws snd finally ned by the President ay Pl. 90-247, it authorized 

eb ditte 7 aGenoo. . separate bureau within the Office of Education to meet the needs 
eo exceptional chidren Since its inception, BEH has been a major torce at the national level in sup- 
Porting etlortsacross the country inthis sphere. 


BEH as been mandated to provide several kinds of assistance in special education, ranging 
trom financial aid to state and local school systems, to university grants in the training of special 
education personnel, to gratmts to public and private agencies engaged in information dispersion and, or 
research fable Hl prosides BEH’s own description of programs administered or monitored by their 
bureau, Wheteas Figure 4 provides an organizational chart of BEH’s structure. 


The State Level 


Pach ot the filty states has a Superintendent or Commissioner of Education. tither appointed 
or elected, he is in most states the chief school officer, with many of the educational services provided 
for mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed children under his administrative jurisdiction. Excep- 
Hons may include state residential schools, which, for instance, in Michigan, are under the authority 
ot the Department of Mental Health, These non-educational departments may also be responsible for 
other services which attect these children speech and hearing examinations, rehabilitative programs, 
ele. 

Within cach state department of education is at least one part-time supervisor who has primary 
responsibility ter the administration of school programs for handicapped children. Titles and size of 
the department sary trom state to state. Connor (1961) concisely summarized the function of these 
state departments of special education or departments for education of the handicapped: 

Dunes of these special education bureaus involve many of the following responsibil- 
ies supervision ol special education facilities in local school districts or county units: 
Upproval of requests for state aid for UWansportation and other spectalized services: 
answering requests for information of assistance on specific questions or community 
problems, cSaluaton of teacher certification applications; appointment of special schol- 
arship wid. appearance at hearings for special education legislative proposals; gathering 
date and publeation of state brochures concerning regulations and services tor excep- 
nonal chiidren, and attendance at sanied local, state, and national conterences. In gen- 
chk the tingten of the state level of education for exceptional children is to take leader- 
sup oan fostedag state policies and to supervise and administer programs that the state 


ceidture of cammisstaner of education has established tor exceptional children Cp. 
4, 


Connor went on te note that many specral educators at the local level felt that they saw too little of 
specnt! education state department personnel, and that much of the activity at the state level involved 
office Work T 


Blatt E972), in discussing public school involvement with exceptional children in general, noted 
that : 
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Figure 3. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
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Fiyure &G, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. 
(From Exceptional Children, Gallagher, J.J., 1968, 35, p. 488.) 
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rndutd proytamn ter the handicapped on New York or aay other sLate 
Ir (ord plogcagis and these depend on geographic are ize ot cone 
pant degree ot handicap Stundaed programe tor the mentally retaded 
tt toe COOMEEN disturbed in most sections af our catntey remain the *pectal class, 
SPO Ger er Petal schol In general, the more sever. the handicap and the 
mere oP\ceus the stigma, the greater as the possibility that the ehud wall be requiled 
Teoitiond a sepatate scbeo! wn center and the greater isthe pessrbilits that such childten 
wee oes onda disability: categers and thus “locked in a sbigatized fifeesty le 
ip Sha 


Guanine and Sage (1972) focused on the “Greenberg Law” (Education Law, NYS. Chapter 786, 
Secuon 4407) which is a representative state provision, especially in the Northeast, whereby certain 
handicapped children, including the mentally retarded and the emotionally disturbed. may be serviced 
In private programs at the public expense. She children must be deemed “unusually” handicapped, 
and the major determinant of whether the child ts placed tn suca a category rests on the certification 
by the chiet school officer in the district in which the child resides. The authors noted that the law has 
produced two mayor efttects, unforeseen in original intention, across the state. Phese are’ 


ay the tendency far school districts to pass the financial and Programmatic responsi- 
Hut tor handiapped chiidren to the state level and to the Private sector, rather than 
Mking Mewes) Provisions Within the main stream of education and hh) the tendency tor 
school do striets tu classils Children in such a way that the houndary line hetween “un- 
Usud-iV” Handicapped and mildly handicapped is moved in a direction which Places more 
cbedten.n the extreme cttegory (p 749) 


In terms of tunding patterns, the private school must meet New York State Department of Education 
standards, and the parents are reimbursed a tuxed sum tor instructional cost. 


Its important to note that in most instances, state aid to local special education programs 1s 
dependent on the number of children in the given district Who are categorized as requiring special 
services Thus, the labeling procedures that have been so eriticized are. in part, presently necessitated 
by stile requirements for special schoo! Programs. 


Blatt (1972) and Gallagher (1972) have both noted this linkup of state funding to the categoriza- 
bon ol children, but state that this had the advantage of channeling more money into this field. 


AC presett hugation is underway in many states to compel the public sector to provide educa- 
hon torseverely disturbed or severely retarded children, 


the Local Level 


The administrative pattern of spectral education for local school districts varies considerably 
across the Country. State legislative provisions, as well as geography, weal and educational commit- 
Ments of the community are tmportant variables in this regard, especially the existence and relative 
strength of local parent-interest: groups. Although the resources and funds available at the state level 
are of direct import to the establishment of special school programs at this level. the utilization of pos- 
sible state aid and of other tederal or private assistance also varies with the ability and interest of school 
administrators, and with the willingness of taxpayers to supplement minimum state funds. special 
educational hacilities tend to be quite expenstve in relation to total school budgets. 


In most instances, in the establishment of Programs, the school superintendent for the district 
recommends ta the local board of education that special facilities and personnel be hired: if the board 
agrees and funds are made available, the program will take effeet. 


In the case of smaller school districts, Connor (1961) noted 
When a local district eannot afford suitable educational services |. or Is tou small te 


Rave enough atypical children. many states allow cooperative arrangements for shured 
services, at other pomtacton (p. 43). 
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TABLE III. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS ADMINISTERED 


OR 
MONITORED BY THE 


BUREAU OF EDUCATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


FISCAL YEAR 1971 APPROPRIATION 


(TOTAL -~$197, 767,633) 


TYPE OF : APPROPRIATION 
ASSISTANCE — AUTHORIZATION PURPOSE FY 197] 


SERVICES 


PROGRAMS FOR EDUCATION OF TO STRENGTHEN $34,000,000 
THE HANDI- THE HANDICAP> EDUCATIONAL AND 
CAPPED, PRE~ PED ACT, P.L. RELATED SERVICES 
SCHOOL, ELE- 91-230, PART 8 FOR HANDICAPPED, 


MENTARY AND PRESCHOOL, ELE- 


SECONDARY MENTARY & SECOND 
ARY CHILDREN 


PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY 6 TO STRENGTHEN ED- $46,129,772 
THE HANDI- SECONDARY ED. — UCATION PROGRAHS 

CAPPED IN UT, TITLE | FOR CHILDREN IK 

STATE SuP> —(P.L. 89-313, STATE OPERATED 


PORTED AMENDED) OR SUPPORTED 
SCHOOLS SCHOOLS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


iran, 


WHO MAY APPLY 


LOCAL AGENCIES 
APPLY TO STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF 
EDUCATION 


ELIGIBLE STATE 
AGENCIES APPLY 10 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 
OF LDUCATION 


WHERE TO GET 
INFORMATION 


DIVISION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES, 
BUREAU OF EDUCA~ 
TION FOR THE 

HANDI CAPPED 


DIVISION OF EDUCA 
TIONAL SERVICES, 
BUREAU OF EDUCA- 
TION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 
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ae Hit, 
eee 
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1 . | . 
a well 


ARLY Folie 

CATE GH BR 

ra CAPPED 
TE REN 


eee EMAL 
LUCA tN 
PHL AAMS FOR 
THE MANO] 


aay aide 
ana) 


ME Tin 
EAVES 
WN 

CAPT LOND 
FILM CAN 
Peer PAM 


THTlLe EH, 
LEMEANTARY 
5 StLOMDAY 
tUCATTSN 
alt Aas 


MEY OLE 


ROUCATION OF 
THE MAN (| = 
CAPPCD ACT, 
Phe F200, 
PaRt C, SEs- 
HON 623 


JICATIQNAL 
LOUCATION 
IMENOMENTS 
SF 1968 


Ty PRIVIUE GRANTS 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY , 
IWNOVATIVE, OR FX> 
EMPLARY PROJECTS 

60K THE EQUCATION- 
AL IMPROVEMENT OF 
TE MANDI CAPPED 


T) DEVELO? MODEL 
PRESCHOOL AND 
EARLY EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN 


TO PROVIDE YOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 
5 SERVICES T0 
HANDICAP OED 
FHILDREN 


$16,438, 116 
REPRESENTS 
1S? OF 
STATE'S 
TOTAL TITLE 
U1 ALLOT- 
MENT 


$ 7,090,690 


$30, 50,000 


QF THE BASIC 
STATE ALLOT- 
MENT UNDER 
PAST BOF THE 
1968 AMENOMENT 
TO THE VOC, 
ED, ACT 


CJUCATION QF A) TO ADVANCE ThE § 6 006,000 


THE HANDICAP- 
PED ACT, 

Pals 91-230, 
PART F 


HANTH CAPPED 

THROUGH FILM § 
OTHER MEDIA IN- 
CLUDING A CAP- 


TIONED FILM LOAN 
SERVICE FOR CUL- 
TURAL AND EDuLA- 


TIONAL ENRICHMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 


12] 


LOCAL EDUCATION 
AGENCIES APPLY 


10 STATE DEPART- 


MENTS OF EDUCA: 
THON 


PUBLIC AGENCIES 


AN) PRIVATE NON- 


PROFIT AGENCIES 


LOCAL EDUCATIONAL 
REPRESENTS 10% AGENCIES APPLY 10 
STATE DEPARTMENTS 


OF EDUCATION 


STATE OR LOCAL 
PUBLIC AGENC! ES 


DIVISION OF EDUCA} 
TIONAL SERVICES 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED: 
OR DIVISION OF PLANS 
AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
CENTERS, BUREAU OF 
ELEMENTARY & SECON- 
DARY EDUCATION 


DIVISION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


DIVISION 9F YOCATION- 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 
BUREAU OF ADULT, VO- 
CATIONAL ¢ TECHNICAL 
EOUCATION REGIONAL 
OFFICE: OR DIVISION 
OF EDUCATIONAL SER- 
VICES, BUREAU OF €0- 
YCATION FOR THE 

HAND! CAPPED 


DIVISION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES, 


AND SCHOOLS, ORGAN- BUREAU OF 


LATIONS, OR GROUPS 


WHICH SERVE THE 


HANDICAPPED, THEIR 
PARENTS, EMPLOYERS 
OR POTENTIAL EM: 


PLOYERS 


EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 
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SUTIN OF 
THE HANUL CAP 
PED ACT, Pal, 
2}=230, PART 
C, SECTION 
bid 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS ‘ continued) 


a a re ga gt PAP A SE EHTS 


PURPOSE FY 1971 


(INCLUDED 
ABOVE) 


B) TO CONTRACT FOR 
RESEARCH IN USE 
OF EDUCATIONAL 
AND TRAINING 
FILMS AND OTHE? 
EDUCATIONAL MEDIA 
FOR THE HANDICAP 
PED, AND FOR THEIR 
PRODUCTION AND 
bISTRI BUT ION 


C} TO CONTRACT FOP 
TRAINING PERSONS 
IN THE USE OF EG- 
UATIONAL MEDIA 
FOP THE HatDI CAPPED 


(INCLUDED 
ABOVE} 


TD ESTABLISH AND (INCLUDED 
PERATE A NATION- ABOVE} 
AL CENTER SN COU- 

CATIONAL MEDIA 


— 


TO DEVELOP CENTERS 
AMD SERVICES FOR 
DEAF*BLIND CHILD- 
FEN & PARENTS 


34,500 ,000 


APPROPRIATION 


WHERE TO GET 
WHO HAY APPLY INFORMATION” 


DIVISION OF EDUCA 
TIONAL SERVICES, 
BURE*. OF EQUCATION 
FOR THe HANDICAPPED 


BY INVITATION 


DIVISION OF EDUCA 
TIONAL SERVICES, 


PUBLIC OR OTHER 
NONPROFIT INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION FOR EDUCATION OR THE 
TEACHERS, TRAINEES HANDICAPPED 

OR OTHER SPECIALISTS 


INSTITUTIONS OF DIVISION OF EDUCA 

HIGHER EDUCATION TIONAL SERVICES, 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


STATE EDUCATION’ DIVISION OF EDUCA- 
AGENCIES, UNIVER TIONAL SERVICES, 
SITIES, MEDICAL BUREAU OF 
CENTERS, PUBLIC EDUCATION FOR 
OR NONPROFIT THE HANDICAPPED 


AGENCIES 
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INFORMATION 
" wECRY[T- 


MENT 


PRIGQAMS FQ2 
CHILDREN 
WITH 
SPECIFIC 
LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 


“RESEARCH 


REGIONAL RE- 
SOURCE CEN- 
TERS FOR 
(MROVEMENT 
OF EDUCATION 
FOR HANDI- 
CAPPE) 
CHILDREN 


HAND | CAPPEG 
RESEARCH 

AND RELATED 
ACTIVITIES 


EDUCATION OF 


THE rANDICAP- 


PED ACT, Put. 
91-230, PART 
0, SECTION 
533 


EDUCATION OF 


THE HANDICAP - 


PED ACT, P.L, 
31-230, PART 
G, SECTION 
66 | 


EDUCATION OF 


THE HANDI CAP~ 


PED ACT PLL, 
91-230, PART 
C, SECTION, 
621 


EQUCATION OF 
THE HANDICAP 
PED ACT, PLL. 
91-230, PART 
E, SECTION 
64 


TQ IMPROVE RE~ 
CRUITMENT OF 
EDUCATIONAL PER- 
SONNEL AND DIS- 
SEMINATION OF IN- 
FORMATION ON ED- 
YCATIONAL OF- 
PORTUNITIES FOR 
THE HANDICAPPED 


$599 209 


10 PROVIDE FOR 
RESEARCH, TRAINING 
OF PERSSONEL AND 
10 ESTABLISH AND 
OPERATE MODEL 
CENTERS FOR CHILD- 
REN WITH SPECIFIC 
LEARNING 
DISABILITIES 


$1 00,009 


TO DEVELOP CENTERS $3,550,000 
FOR EDUCATIONAL Di- 

AGNOSIS AND REMEDI- 

ATION OF HANDI CAP- 

PED CHILDREN 


TO PROMOTE NEW 
KNOWLEDGE AND DE~- 
VELOPMENTS WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE 
EDUCATION OF THE 
HAND| CAPPED 


$15 000,000 


pemened, 
ES 
Cc 3 


PUBLIC OR NON 
PROFIT AGENCIES, 
ORGANIZATIONS , 
PRIVATE AGEN cS 


IMSTHTUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
STATE AND LOCAL 
EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES AND OTHER 
PUBLIC AND NON 
PROFIT AGENCIES 


INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 
AND STATE EDUCA- 
TION AGENCIES, OR 
COMBI NAT 1 ONS 
WITHIN PARTICULAR 
REGIONS 


STATE OR LOCAL ED- 
UCATION AGENCIES 
AND PRIVATE EDUCA- 
TIONAL ORGANI ZA- 
TIONS OR RESEARCH 


DIVISION OF EGuCR- 
TIONAL SERVICES, 
BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


DIVISION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL SERVICES, 

BUREAU OF EQUCATION 
FOR THE HAND! CoPPED 


DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH, BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE 
HAND! CAPPED 


DIVISION OF RE- 
SEARCH, BUREAU OF 
EDUCATION FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


ORGANISATIONAL GROUPS 
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a 


aU itGPd ZATION 


ee it a 


PHYSICAL 
PUCATION 
AN REC- 
MEATION FOP 
Tal HAND T= 


cAPPED 


TRAINING 


TRAINING 
PERSONNEL 
roR THE 
EOUCATION OF 
THE HANDI - 
cAPPES) 


TRAINING OF 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATORS 
nd RECREA- 
TION PERSON- 
NEL FOR 
HANDICAPPED 
CHILOREN 


SOUCATION OF 


THE HANDICAP- 
Pf) ACT, PLL. 


41-230, PART 
£, SECTION 


v4? 


EDUCATION OF 
Tae HANOI CAP- 
Peo ALL. Pete 


91-230, PART 
3, SECTION 
632 


EDUCATION OF 
THE HANDI- 
CAPPED ACT, 
PL, 91-230, 
PART 0, 
SECTION 634 


(Fram The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, v.5. Jffice of Education, °9/1, 


FOOPRAL PaSGREMS (continued) 


APPROPRIATION 
PyRPOSE UGH 
TO 00 RESEARCH IN 
AREAS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND REC 
REATION FOR HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILL OREN 


5 309 000 


TQ PREPARE AND IN- 
FORM TEACHERS “49 
OTHERS WHO WORK TN 
THE EDUCATION OF 
THE HANDICAPPED 


$31,990,009 


TQ TRAIN PERSONNE 
iN PHYSICAL EOUCA- 
TION & RECREATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


$700,000 


(TOTAL=-$197,633) 


WH MAY APPLY 


WHERE TQ GET 
HFORMAT ON 


STATE OR LOCAL ED- DIVISION OF RE- 
UCATION AGENCIES, SEARCH, BUREAU 
PUBLIC OR NON+ QF EDUCATION FOR 
PROFIT PRIVATE €D- THE HANDICAPPED 
UCATIONAL OR RE- 

SEARCH AGENCIES 

AND ORGANI ZATIONS 


STATE EDUCATION — DIVISHON OF TRAINS 
AGENCIES, INSTI= ING OROGRANS, 
TUTIONS OF HIGH#- BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
FR EDUCATION, AND FOR THE nANDICAPPED 
OTHER APPROPRIATE 

NONPROFIT. INSTI TU- 


TIONS OR AGENCIES 


DIVISION OF TRAIN 
ING PROGRAMS 

BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


p. 25) 


In general, the ability of local school districts to tund and establish special programs tor the 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed is very much dependent upon activity) in this area at the 
State level. Gearheart (1967), torexamble observed: 

State leadership in special education can quickly make or break the educatienal progrant 
tor cxcepuonal chiidren ia all hut the strongest school districts in the state. Because 
ot the present state of evoluuon in this field throughout much of the Umited States, 
ths sub-area of education iy much more suscepuble to developmental retardation be- 
satise ot weak state leadership than most other sub-ureds. This is due to both the heavy 
reambutsement and to the lack of information relatung to special eductuon on the part 
otmany general administrators (p. 80) 


While some of the states have mandatory legislation regarding the school’s responsibility for 
the mentally retarded and tewer for the emotionally disturbed child (e.g.. New York and Calitornia), 
IN Most it is permissive in character. In sull others, a combiration of the two may be involved, depen- 
ding on such varitb'es as the size of the local district, the number of children needing special services, 
and whether the request (¢.g.. by a parent-interest group) has been made for such services. Mandatory 
legislauun requires that special facilities be established within the locality: in 1970.’only fifteen states 
had such legislation tor the education of educable mentally retarded children. Permissive legislation 
makey the decision optional, lett to the discretion of the local school superintendent. 


lurning to administrative patterns at the local level, the Council for Exceptional Children 
(1970, p, 58) noted that “The most common type of administrative unit for operating special education 
programs is sull one provided independently by a single local school cistrict.” However, in less pop- 
ulous or rural areas, several alternative arrangements have developed. These include: 


I Cooperative or joint agreement programs, in which psychological and rchabilitative 
yervices are shared by several neighboring districts; 


z Contract services, in which small districts can receive a Variety of services through the 
offices of the county superintendent of schools, or through contract with a larger adjoin- 
ing district which already operates a s*ecial education program: 


3 Intermediate programs, in which a legally constituted agency functions at a level be- 
tween the local school district and the state education body (typically and historically, 
atthe county level). 


In these and virtually all arrangements at the local level, state funding is dependent on the 
“neadcount” of children labeled in the various categories of exceptionality. This is a “bread-and- 
butter” issue which must be taken into account in any discussion of the controversy surrounding label- 
ingat present: Thus, Gallagher (1972) has attributed an advantage in labeling in that it channels more 
money into the field, while Blatt (1972) had less optimistically stated that, 


stale tunding incentives that are ued to public school enrollment figures may unin- 
tentondis encourage local oserprogramming., which needlessly place some children 
fo specst. Glasses or special schools (p 543) 


Another impetus tor the establishment of separate facilites for children perceived iy mentally 
retarded of emouonally disturbed has come, Melcher (1972) has noted. trom collective bargaining 
righty won by teacher umions. This trend, he argued. counteracted the growing interest in tinding 
alternatives means of education of the exceptional child, other than self-contained classes. 
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1X. POWER AND INFLUENCE 


In recent wears tne question ot whe controls or decides basic educational pedics Has become one 
ob the Most chuchal socnu issues of the day. Itas a question that has been raised with special stridency 
and muitunes by the poor and bs tagal minorities, those who have traditionally Possessed the least 
pollucal power and influence. Most closely associated with this question Mas been the issue of “come 
Munits centro; ot the schools 7 Tt cares with a the assertion thar deemions altecting childien in the 
pubne whools, particulariy Ulaye in urban areas, are made by an elite ot power-iMterests which i 
ravialis and sowic-economicalis unrepresentative, 


As we have noted. the large majority of children in urban special education Prowrams for the 
mentaliv retarded er emotionally disturbed socially maladjusted are Tram poor, racial munority groups. 
ihis tact mas iat escaped the attention ot parents and spokesmen tor these Broups, and questions of 
the propriety of testing, labeling, and placement of such children have been raised. A tundamental 
argument Voiced Ay these critics ty that because of the discriminatory nature of school deeiion-making, 
many childten are presentiy being muscategorize !and placed in stigmators Progtams 


Hotherelore becomes of major importance to explore the current: sources ot power an thts 
sphere This will invelye a look at the primary sources of influences in public school education as a 
whole, its well ay these unique to the tield of special education. We will also examine the forces outside 
the tradittontiestablishment who are }ving tor power inthis system. 


Sources of Power in Education as a Whole 


Studies which hase investigated the structure of decision-making power in the operation of the 
Public schools have tended to repeatedly idenufy a small nucleus of main sources, hoth public and 
private Gittelitn Rosenthal 1971, p. 455) noted, tor instance that 


Witham aes school ssstem. the potential Participants in the poliyemaking process are 
soscitnass the same Pegil pawer is usually divided between a board of education and 
the sbperntendent The hureducracy breaks down inte the central administrative bu- 
Fedueniwy field administhators, top supersisory statt, and middle management Or- 
Fandatons representing cach of these groups ate common am the larger school districts, 
ang the wtervites of cach can be symiticant. TPeacher and teacher OTA ZAUODS UTE tive 
AEHeaRt Speentized eductien interest groups (ad aoe and permanent) have been 
whoMans comimamoes, and their role ean be a vital one In the general com 
Wnty there ite other potential participants local, state, and federal ottigiaais, civic 
2rOUDS. tne press. business orguniaitions, and individual entrepreneurs seine ine re: 
warts at the schoed system Interrelitionships between these Porental part iparits, 

: vopewer of een, and ther role im) partreular devisrans, datter with the mature 
Cine ssteand (he poiiticdiensironiment ot the school systera 


Dhisetauor sources ot influence wail be boetly examined in turn 


The school boards, School Deards are either appornted by the local govern unit (city council, 
AMver or ire popubtriv elected. dvualiy with jaw voter furn-our. En either case, members are tarels 
chosen fer thee known posiicns om mater: of educatioua! Pehey. hut rather on them yeneral reps 
Whiten as Upstanding members ot the conics Eykeginbevin, 1970, pp 13S8-TS@) observed 


This prokvem ay test cletebs acer oy these systems where beard members are appoatted, 
i be thes Ine anisar the governor. or mumeipal uidves de net 


rete tiot oon castes at sducatonal poles Phe nan 


Pat pte thes aut 


“REL 
Toes Cteewos dai fer Une appoumter te aatertere mere than oe cds 
Work et Gbomhe Peavy Ghoans overt wath ind permits Beard members to rehuth Covert 
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vecsemeut Matters are not mush different an eiective sestems. whether pattisan of 
Pen partisagn, since odd clections a’¢ charactermsticalls deverd of issues and dehates 
Tapia. the emphasis inion the personal qualities of the candidates. wand discussion 
Vota coe adtondd poles ts rarely sigmiticant 


Most boards of education are dominated by persons of the business and professional classes. 
Martin (in Rosenthal. 1969) noted a 1962 survey by a National Education Association (NEA) 
commission, which tound that nonmunations tor election to the Board of School Commissioners in 
Indianapolls (a city of almost a halt milton) were controlled tor thirty sears bs a self-appointed cit- 
zens committee of fewer than one hundred. He also described a suburban city in upstate New York 
in which the cits’s single major industry controlled nominations for a like period. In his own survey 
of school boards. Martin tound that 82 per cent contained members of professional, financial and 
business occupations, less than eleven per cent included members with semu-skilled, unskilled or ser- 
vice occupations, President Nixon's Urhan Education Task Force Report (1970, p. 262) concluded 


School bodrds en our utban centers ate not representauve of the people thes serve 
Members are generally of Upper and middle-class cultures with attitudes rhat retiect 
such cultures In many cines where a large majority of the school children ars Negro 
or Spanishespeaking. the boards are composed of nearly all whites or Anglos. 


In rural areas, the situation ss not very different. Vidich and Bensman (in Rosenthal. 1969), 
ina study of class interests and school politics in a representative small town, found that the make- 
up of the school board was perpetuated by a handful of prosperous farmers and businessmen. 


The superintendent. In most school systems, one of the chief functions of the board of educa- 
tion is the appointment of the superintendent, who is then charged with the day-to-day operations 
ot the schools, This figure has extreme significance in normal policy decisions, particularly those deem- 
ed “above politics.” such decisions are almost unquestioned. Martin (in Rosenthal, 1969) noted that 
in internal school issues, the superintendent has Virtually overwhelming influence; concerning public 
issues, he olten is able to define their content. propose alternatives, and ultimately, it is he who imple- 
ments the decisions reached. Martin also noted an increasing power in the superintendent's role in 
recent years, He observed (pp. 280-281): 


The emergence of a powertul leader in the person of the superintendent hay brought 
with it a concomitant decline in the position of the school board. There is a reciprocal 
relation between administrator and board which tends to ensure that ay one grows in 
stature the other will diminish. 


Ina discussion of thts role, Fantini and Weinstein (1968, pp. 194-195) stated: 


The school supenptendent 1s a protesstonal and experienced individual who ts hired bs 
the school board to implement school board policies and to administer the school’s 
eperations Eteas the school superintendent. theretore, who wields the Most: protessiomal 
power inthe school system 


Howeser. the problents and pressures brought to bear on the school superintendent can 
be overwhelming Phe school may select or reject him tor his views on school integravion, 
teachers, Gnions, of other factors which might affect the puble-schooling system: he 
nity he selected to maintain the status quo or to bring about a vast change. He is ca- 
pected to nuontain a good public image for the school system and for the Wustees who 


head it, and thus he must connnually tace both public pressures and those imposed upart 
fini bys the board 


As we have noted in Sections [V and VEE, decisions affecting funding and services, including 
those involving special education, are made from the office of the local school superintendent. The 
board’s role rarely involves other than providing a ceiling on expenditures in this domain. 


Generally speaking, the school superintendent's racial and socio-economic background does 
not differ significantly from that of the school board which appointed him. The Urban Task Force 
Report( 1970, p. 262) reported: 
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Seong. stated about the dissimilarities between the members 

he? tacnts hhoids trae tor school adininuatraters and those 
and students bewo schowm: adnas. 
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Teachers’ unions and associations. The growth of Grade-unlonsm in the teaching profession is 


seopnient Tp was netounmti (960, tor instance, that the New York City teachers, in 
syotem an the natn 


were wranted collective hargaining nights and union recognition 


A frost ached svatems, teacners rights hase been won slowly, and after protracted strug- 


svbenar oles and smaatier units have then own independent teacher organizations, two 
Rake Gtieieasingy gained teacher support: the American Federation of Leachers 
Natenal bdueaten Assogation (NEA) While the Jatter includes administrators and 
sUpersisets Pursonne. the former has barred such “management” positions trom union membership. 
Both. noweser ahow school psychologist, guidance counselors, and related pupil personnel into their 
ranks The Abd has stmt oned the use of strikes, watkouty and other militant tactics when deemed 
Necessary teaches’ teacher demands Phe NEA has opposed such actions ay “unprofessional,” though 
PATE an tespeaise te AB DE ettecuseness in recruitment, it has recently softened ity opposinon. Writing 
In POO, Rosenthalon Rosenthal, 19649, p. 303) observed 


Maliselig. 
PARE. aia 


Nofubege competition cow rages between NEA and AFT, each of which struggles 


Terepresent tae mations teachers in their struggles to gain material benetity and im- 
Pree tne satus Ore group advocates professional Negotiations, the other calis tor 
hataaning Howeser the two may differ, both vigorously encourage attili- 
Mes ane pamebiarty these i cubes. to increase their influence in the decision-making 
Proves. pudue cducatep 


wets 


These twee taper ofgamzationy are presently contemplating a merger which would produce one of 
the hirgest uniessin the | nited States, 


fn general as amany observers have noted, teachers have little say over educational policy in 
the public schools Rosenthal (pp. 302-303) observed 


On thy peuphenes of power. tar less weighty than boards, superintendents, and adminis- 
Traters ate school primuipais and teacher organizauens By whatever comparative stan- 
shakes, duachers fare poory indeed 2. In New York through collective bargainime. 
2 Boston, Chicago. and San Francasco by means of presentations before atmintistrations 
Mata feed Pogrds. and in Adanta through negotiadng on a study) comnnttee, teacher 
ato ig have intiuenced decitons on salam and related matters. Outside ot this arena. 

rier ticv appeat powerless Even the United Federation of Teachers, which many 


Naw Verkors comaid asa powertui group. allegedly carries hight weight when it comes 
TOD ra Est sty OATES 


Special Education Power Sources 


We turn new te those orginizauons of associations which are unique to the field of special 
education These operate within and along with the power influences in the whole of American public 
school cdication They are, however, by virtue of then financial and political clout, dilterentiated from 
the more ad Ave yroups that have arisen in the communities of the poor and of racial minorities. This 
third segment otcompeting power rflGences will he discussed in the section following this. 


Parent-interest Groups 


In tie carly P9S0's, parents of excepuonal children hegan to unite and lobby tor more humane 
and extensive care fortheir children. 


The National Association for Retarded Children. One group which has grown tremendously 
Inthe past two decades, and mn probably the most influential private hody in the field of education of 
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the retarded. is the National Assocation tor Retarded Children (NARO). From an ortinal member- 
ship of 42 parents in Minneapolis in 1950. NARC, by 1971 comprised over 25.000 ious and state chap- 
ters. wiih membership otover 2004KH) Some ot NAR Cs tunctions include 


! RevearcA In 1952. 4a research tund was established to support endeavors net readily tund- 
abic trom other public or private sources. Grants made trom tne rescafch tund have en- 
sompaysed both short and long-term projects, and the Fund has heiped stmulate the 
detisities of such bodies ay the National Institute tor Mental Health and the National 
Institute of Chiid Health and Human Development. Dissemination af sclentitic mtorma- 
Hon pertiows tte mental retardation has also been a research service. 


2 Publi ations Mental Retardation News provides coverage Of national. state and local 
deevclopments in the held of mental retardation, Acuon Tovether aims at Keeping local 
chapters intormed of legislative goals and other public action projects. Information Ex- 
thange serves as a clearinghouse for information on loca! chapter activites, ideas, and 
Projects. The Record wa residential-services newsletter. Many pamphlets, position- 
Papers. and reports are also published by NARC. 


Lobbying and public acuon. NARC has been a major force in the last two decades in the 
‘dst two decades in the drive tor better educational facilities for the mentally retarded. 
Since ily inception, one of NARC»s basic purposes has been to redress “the marked 
Mequiles Which exist within the public school systems of the nation with respect to the 
education, and training of mentally retarded persons (NARC. 1971. p. 1)" Vo this end, 
iatgely on the local and state levels, chapters have pressured school boards and legis- 
latures to provide a host of improved and increased services for the mentally retarded. 
Most recently, NARC chapters have been instrumental in initiating court suits against 
the public schools, which have barred severely retarded children from attendance, 


The National Society for Autistic Children. As yet, no organization comparable in intluence to 
NARC has arisen on behalt of emotionally disturbed children. One group that has emerged. however, 
w the National Society tor Autisuc Children (NSAC), founded in 1965 by Dr. Bernard Rimiand. an 
acuve researcher in this field, and himself the parent of an autistic child. By 1972 NSAC had £rown to 
include simost 100 local and state chapters. Its present activities include: 


I Information dasemination. A National Information and Reterral Service was established 

i 190 and provides information on recreational, treatment and educational facilities, 
Junding sources, and traming institutions in the field ot childhood autum. NSAC'S NewWs- 
cetrer deals specifically with parental concerns. NSAC supported the founding. by two of 
stymembers, ot the Journal of Autism and Childhood Schizophrenia. 


= lobbing and public acuon On a national level, the NSAC works with Congress and 
with tederal agencies in trying to bring about greater public concern tor autistic children, 
hoth in terms of research outlays and increased services On local and state levels, chap- 
ters have recently been active in intuating court suits against the public schools, which 
bar severely disturbed children trom attendance. These suits, hke those backed by NARC, 
May produce significant educational changes for these children in coming vears. 


The Association for Children with Learning Disabilities. [he ACID was created from the Con- 
ference on Exploration inte the Problems of the Perceptually Handicapped (1963). In 1964, a Pro- 
fessional Advisory: Board was established to provide professional assistance to parent efforts. State 


and local chapters have grown rapidly since then, with over 40 state chapters by 1972 and many Tecal 
and regional alfiiiates 
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Qiper. to prelessioadis and students ay well ay parents of cmildren with icarming disabilities. the 


esiatiot species for learning disabilities was enacted in 1969 Some of ity Current activities im- 


vaades 


Information dissemination faterature on research and remediation in this field is pub- 
ehed and disseminated Lists of schools and agencies winch deal with such children 
abe aise distributed 


. Revearch ae fo intervention coordination bach sear the ACEE) sponsors a national 
conivienee Whose proceedings are made available to the public. Mans local and regional 
conbrenees are alse held during the sear hy ACE D attiiates 


‘ Putitc action anid lobby irs ihe ACLD acts as a major force on local, state and tederal 
educational devels, advecating imereased services for such children. A monthly news- 
fetter inierms members of current legislative issues and other public concerny. 


Professional Bodies 


The Council for Exceptional Children. [he chiet profession: organization in the tield of special 
education is the Counc tor Exceptional Children (CEC), which as ‘fihated with the NEA. Founded 
in 1922) CEC’s membethip includes admunmistrators, teachers, thers ts, chimicians, students and other 
persens concerned with education of exceptional children, By 1972, CEC comprised over 48,000 mem- 
hers inthe tmited States and Canada, in nearly 750 local and student chapters and 52 state and pro- 
vinciad ongamiezations, Nine separate divisions of CEC exist, including those for children with learning 
dnabibties, theemotionally disturbed, and the mentally retarded. CEC’s actiy ites include: 


| Information dissemination. In addition to preparing a wide range o: materials for special 
educators (to he described in Section IX), CEC publishes three periodicals: Exceptional 
Children, the largest circulating journal in the field) of special education, Teaching 
bacepticnal Children, classtoom-onented and written tor teachers; Update, an organiza- 
tonal new setter, describing events within CEC, 


. Lobbying and public action. CEC sponsors an annual international convention, as well 
as many regional and or national topic conferences. State federation conventions are 
abo held C&C ow a mayor lobby in this field, acting on national and state levels tor legis- 
lation which attects exceptional children. To this end, CEC hay sponsored workshops 
te heip special educators and others develop skills for eftecuye governmental intluence. 


Private Foundations 


The hieid of special education is also influenced by many privately tunded organizations, such 
ay foundations which are concerted with care and education of exceptional children. A mayor and 
representati;e Beds in this sphere i the Joseph Po Kennedy Jr Foundation. Established in 1946, its 
purposes is te cheeunige efforts on behalf of the mentally retarded Hts activities have included tunding 
of researeb inte the causes of mental retardation, as well as research on treatment, rehabilitauon and 
education Phe Kenneds Foundation hay also labored for increased public support of the mentally 
retarded. has provided tor the dissemination of research reports, and hay attempted to intluence legis- 


iarive bodies at state and federal levels, 


Public Agencies 

The Presidents Commission on Mental Retardation i an influential national organization diy- 
Unet trom the federal and state executive departments desersbed in Section VIE and the corresponding 
iegeiative Committees at these levels which are in charge of approving appropriations for public ed- 
Ueatien expenditures Established in [966 through # xecutive Order, the POMR i chaited by the See- 
retate ct Heath Pdugation and Welfare. Phe Secretary of Labor and the Direstar ot the Othee of bee- 


pay 
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nem Onpart soaise sere Twenty-one citizens are appointed te three-sear terms, with one-third 
eb Tae appecns ont. expiring eadeh sear Wath a small permanent statt in Washington, and consultants 
wWospeenused cet. the POMR'S aenvines include. a) sponsoring of issue-oriented workshops, bi 


comvening sce acd ade ott ortis and professional graupy (such dy lawsers) te consider the specral 
Meeds af the ss eeted cr publication of position papers, d) organizing media campaigns through the 
cooperation oo ocay Advertising Counce to increase public awareness of the problems of the retarded, 


2) sponmering research studies. 1) developing recommendations to the President tor new programs to 
Preven! or oan H. g) collaboranion with other federal agencies in developing services 


ss 
e 
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Racial Minorities and the Poor 


In dimost diteet opposinon to the sources of power described in the tinst section of this chapter. 
and treguentis working independent! of the private organizations deseribed in the second section, 
APS Tats GoGal ghassciuety community groups These groups. often OTN AR out or more broad|sy- 
focused racist and soc! concerns, have sought mereased contro! over the public school decisions which 
hase tradinemalis Seen cutside ther influence. Not represented on school boards. superlutendent or 
dUM istrative Poste ot fedener organization positions, individuals among racial minorities and the 
Poor Mave exerted pressure upon the established power structure. Most recently, this pressure has been 
focused on the demand tur increased “community control” of schoels. i Fein an Levin, 1970, pp. 
84-4Sycommnented that 

Phe movement toward community control. ay disunct trom decentrahvation, derives 
Nev ove tush trom the general crisis of effectiveness of the schouly, but rather trom the 
sPeaing fariure of the schools in dealing with the poor, and, more Parncularly, with black 
wAodren Indeed. i iy unthinkabie that we would now witness so dramatic a turn of 


Mtierest to community control were it not tor the cial mghts movement atnd the crisis in 
dlach and white relauonsin America 


Historically, this focus on the schools as an agent of insttutional racism dates back to the land- 
math Brown v, Board of Education (1954) Supreme Court decision aimed at desegregating the Southern 
schooly. But wt was not unui the middle to late 1960's. with the nse of the “black power” movement, 
that urban school systems ats a whole began to come under increasing attack ay institutions of discrim- 
ination and racism: First voiced by militant activists, and later by Many protessionals within the field 


(Dunn's 1968 article was perhaps a landmark in this regard), it has been argued that urban public 
school education and particularly special education for the mertally retarded or emouonally disturbed 
socially maladjusted have served to perpetuate the subordinate role of the non-white Poor in Amernvan 
SOCIETY, 


Outside the citadels of basic policy-making, these groups have tended to rely On ad Sariets of 
extra-lega; means to dramatze their concerns. Such tacties have included parent-student school 
Mtnkes or boscotts, sitins, and disruptions of board meetings. More traditional efforts at imtluence 
Such as fobhaing. peutiot me, and requests for public hearings have of course alse been exercised with 
Vary Ing success 


bor speent! education in parucular, the courts have recently proven a favored and effective 
vehicle tor changing school policy. Litigation in the form of class action suits has sought to eliminate 
what is viewed as adnunistrative and teacher indifference to the stigmatory labeling and miyplacement 
of children into programs ot questionable efficacy. Minority group parents have begun to demand 
afar greater share in thiy decision-making process, and have tended to be supported by the courts. 
In the intht ot tarther legal victories, such groups are certain to change the traditional ahgnment of 
pewerin the school svstems, and in special education. 
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X. INFORMATIONAL RESOURCES 


Worth the huge increase in programs and research in the figid of special education in the 1960's. 
spurted Partatuitie Ae the yrowang involvement at the tederal levei. strong programs of snturmation 
Processing and disseminahon were launched Some of the major intormational reyources presenuy 
avaiable to hoth protessemats and las publicin this field will theretore be outlined 


The CEC-ERIC Network 


The ERIC network ty a program of the Bureau of Research, U. S. Office of Education, and serves 
asa National intormation system which gathers. stores, and disseminates information on education, 
Through a chain of specialized regional clearinghouses, each of which is responsible tor a particular 
educauonai concem, professional literature ts processed into the Centrai ERIC collection 


Central ERIC describes ity holdings in its monthiv abstract journal, Research in| Education. 
Mostof the documents listed in this journal are reproduced on microfilm and in book form, and are 
made avanable tora smali charge tnrough ERICs Document Reproductien Service 


At the nauonal oftice of the Council for Exceptional Children (CEC) in Arlington, Virgimia, is 
situated the ERIC Clearinghouse on Exceptional Children. This Clearinghouse is part of a broader 
intormauon center tor special education. 


the CEC Information Center 

When the ERIC Clearinghouse on Exceptional Children was created at CEC by the U. S. Of- 
hice of Education, it was intended to be part of a larger, nationally oriented information center for 
special education, Since ity inception in 1966, the Center has been designed to 1) serve as a compre- 
hensive information resource on research and programs for handicapped children; 2) participate in 
the FRIC Network by cataloguing, abstracting, and indexing documents for ERIC products; 3) par- 
ticipate in the Special Education IMC RMC Network (to be described in the next section); and 4) 
engage inthe des elopment of printand non-print products relevant to research in the field. 


In 1970. orgamzatonal changes were made which resulted in the establishment of three major 
administrauve unity in the Intormauon Center. These are: 


!. Information Processing Cnit-- which abstracts and indexes documents. All entries are 
reported in the quarterly publication, Exceptional Child Education Abstracts. (ECEA). 
Its function also includes answering of information requests from professionals and the 
tay public, and the maintenance of a comprehensive non-circulating library on the ed- 
ucailon of exceptional children. 


2 Information Products Unit this unit ts largely geared to the needs of the special educa- 
hon research community. Efforts include the 1toonitoring of current research projects 
and trends, through person-to-person communication with researchers. the development 
ot research reviews, and the preparation and dissemination of print and non-print pro- 
ducts on targeted topics in monographs, newsletters, and brochures. 


a Information Utilization Unit this unit's goal ts to develop and deliver information pro- 
ducts geared tor practical classroom concerns. Included in its function is the publication 
ot the yournal, Teaching Exceptional Children. and the issuance of studies dealing with 
special educational practice such as instructional materials development. 
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The Special Education IMC/RMC Network 


Begun in 1963 under PE S&-164 out of US. Otfice of Education tunds. there are presently over 
WO focal and state Special Education Instruchonal Matenals Centers COEIM(Cs: Onrginally intended 
to provide mainiy materials, toans, consultanons, and training, these centers have branched out and 
developed individually, so that some centers may, in addition, focus on demonstration classes, in-ser- 
vice training. or psychoiogicai and education diagnosis. 


With the establishment ot local centers, many states are in the process of developing intra- 
Stuate SEIMC Networks, and a number of states already have full-time State Coordinators of Special 
Fducation Instructional Materials Services. Funding stems trom a variety of sources, including Titles 
Lo, Gh and SJ oot the Elementary and Secondary Education Act at the tederal lesel. and also local. 
state and unrversits support Monies, 


labie IN provides a summary of dissemination activities ct the local (associate) and regional 
centers these inciude lending of instructional materials, search and retrieval of materials on teaching 
consuitatien seivices and in-sers ice programs, and evaluation of instructional materials 
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TABLE IV. DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES 


Assectate Center Responsthilines 


Compile and marntain an updated directory and 
Many fist tor ASEIMC geographic ares Provide 
RSEIM(€ with intormatien on Programs, personnel, 
and servicesin ASEIMO area on request 


Disemingt: SEIMC state newsletter and@soother 
Publications within rae ASE EMC service area 


Disseminate SEIM(  intormauon and announce- 
ments throughout sem ice ares 


Maintain tle of SEEIMIC Network Materials, Memos, 
ete 


Refer questions and requests concerning SEIMC 
servicesand functions to RSEIMC, 


Sponsor in-service meetings and) media materials 
demonstrations 


Atrange loca tedeher inservice ollerings in the 
area of educational niedia 


Provide fimited teterence research services tor 
Users In service areca and reler more difficult requests 
to RSEIMC 


Abstract’ materials as assigned by the Regional 
Center and as supplied by the Regional Center it not 
inthe Associate Center culicetion 


Submit a comprehensive annua! report to the ap- 
Propriate Regional Cente: 


Regional Center Responsibilities 


Survey service area to help ASEIMC establish and 
update mailing hist Routinely refer people trom ser- 
ice area to the ASEIMC. Share information on peo- 
ple. programs, agencies, Projects, etc.. within the 
service area with the ASEIMC., 


Provide newstettery. and other Publications in 
quannties ter disseminaron “as they are published. 


Send resource intormation and announcements to 
all ASEIMCS on priority basis. Make available audio 
‘isual presentations on the network concept to the 
ASEIMC on tree loan basis, RSEIMC will provide 
in-service on Materials, methods, and computer- 


based resource units. Provide collection soans to users 
in ASEIMC area. 


Assist ASEIMC in developing basic files and send 
series of memos and other- Priority mailings to all the 
ASEIMCs, including the sharing of extra copies of 
matenals with the ASEIMCs as materials become 
available. 


Answer questions and research requests referred 
by ASEIMC and schedule workshops in the ASEIMC 
servicearea. 


Aid in sponsoring in-service Mevtings and media 
materials demonstratiuns and provide field staff 
to help. Invite ASEIMC representatives to a state 
council of SEIMC haion people. 


Cooperate with ASEIMC statt and help with the 
attempt to involve local and State Education Depart- 
ment educational communications resources. 


Provide needed consultative and reference research 
Services at local, state. and aational levels to ASEIMC 
Personnel and users, Have periodic Meetings to which 
ASEIMC personnel are invited or required to attend 
concerning new developments, approaches to be dem- 
onstrated and expiained. ete 


Make available to ASEIMC abstract: intormation 
from) national sources. RSEIMC eltorts, and other 
ASEIMC ettorts: Organize abstracts in’ tormal intor- 
MANION Tetrieval system 
stracting 


Provide in-service on ab- 


Represent state network nationally and with state- 
wide organizations and act ities 


irom Eriksonand Blackhutst. 1970, p 9) 
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XL INTERACTION WITH OTHER SYSTEMS 


Sectarian Systems 


AS noted in the section on lubeung-and-placement. children whe are thely to be lubeted emo- 
tionally disturbed of mentally retarded bs the public school tor who have alreddy been so labeled) 
are sometimes removed by tae parents and enrolled in parochial schools where such Libely generally 
do norexist Mercer (E97, 1971) has made reference to this phenomenon. In cases. however. in which 
the child continues ta exhibit disrupuve or pon-ycholast. bvhavior, expulsion trom the parovinial school 
trequentls resuity, and the child placed back in the j-uble scheal, usualy ina special cducatian class 


Children under the care of sectaman agencies are sometimes taugnt by specu education per- 
sonneltrem the pubic schooly These pensonnel work within the wrens sschoul program 


The Mental Peaith System 


A child cn the pubuc scheol whe continues to exhibit behavier suggestive of emanonal dis- 
turbance may eventually be considered tor reterral to the mental! health system. Ja some schuol dis- 
tnets, mental health personnel such ay climeal psycholegists and psychiatristy are emploved on a tuli- 
time or consulting basis to conduct intial evaluations. In other school systems, the guidance counselor, 
helping teacher, or principal may make the intial contact with the mental health system. 


The child ws then reterred and a psychiatric or child guidance work-up ly conducted. Based on 
recommendations trom the work-up, together with reports trom the principal and teacher(s) involved 
with the child. a decision is made as to whether ihe child's needs require the intervention of the mental 
health system 


It the deemian as in the affirmauve, several kinds af intervention are possible. Phe child may 
be removed enurely trom the regular public school or special education class, and placed in residential 
or day-care facilities operated by the local or state mental health agency. Or, a sanety of outpatient 
treatments may be utilized. such ay once-a-week clinic visits for psychotherapy. In the latter case, the 
child is typically also enrolled in a special education program. such as a resource classroom within the 
public school, but also remains under the umbrella of the mental health system. 


The Social Welfare System 

A child whose tamily iy recenving welfare money or servicey May be assisted by the school so- 
cial worker it emotional problems are indicated. The school social worker Wwoths with the guidance 
counselor, teacherts) and principal ta coordinate school programs with the local department of social 
welfare Phe secial worker may coordinate services with the mental health system (e.g, the local com- 
munity mental heaith program) if itis invalved with the school child. 


The Legal/ Correctional System 


Although practices differ widely trom county to county across the United States. public school 
Interaction with the legal-correcnonal system characterisucalty occurs inthe following Ways: 


| Referraly Leaciers. principals, visiting teachers. schoal psychologists, school guidance 
personnel or truant officers may initiate a referral to juvenile court, This most trequently 
happens incases of truancy or neglect. 


ta 


Intake investigation. Once a youth has been referred to the yuvenile court for investiga- 
non, his school attendance and hehavior will often be examined trom school records. 
When this oceurs, the school indicates in the child's records that he has been the subject 
of examination by the juvenile court. This notauien frequently stays in permanent school 
records, regardless af the outcome of the Investigation. 
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Ino shown related offemses, a teacher, principal or other school personne! may serve as 
owetess er Pe called in occasionally in an adjudicators Fearing too give testimony. 


N Prohanon toand when the south a placed on Probanon, a pase condition of his proha- 
: trendance and adeuuate school perturmaunce 


Counter-cultural Institutions 


ft 


the cthid’s parents are so inclined, the child who is in a position ty be placed in special edu- 
eh ter ine mentally retarded or the emotionally disturbed (or who Aas already been labeled 
or pigceds imay be withdrawn trom the public schools and enrolled in a sanety of alternauve educa- 


Tea Peas 


welbarre, wr 


OS. siahas “tree schools 


Phe atutude of the parents iy irequenty that the school environment ts itself harmtul and des- 
Huetivy ta the ehead. its cabeos of normality and deviance inappropriate, and ity treatment Programs part 
ofthe osenas prebier Parents beheve that. tor instance, a child who is exhibiting behavioral or learn- 
Mg Pre wens is Going sa because of school demands and operating styles, seen generalix as repressive 
and countet-prouctive to true icarming and personal growth. It may be telt that the child 1s indeed 
expeneneng emouonal problems, and that the best treatment is the open, spontaneous environment 
aysocitted with counter-cultural educational alternatives. Or, it may be felt that the “probiem™ lies 
enureiy withen the school and its narrow definitions of normality. 
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Il. BACKGROUND 


Phe Noah Pubhe School District was among the tirstam the state to demonstrate concerns for 
the iess abic student through the creation of special educauon services Since TY13 this district: has 
sought tu give tangible meaning to the words it adopted ays ity formal phiiosephy of education in 1965: 


We. the Boaid of b duction, believe that all children are entitled to appropriete 
ductor oppor tunitey accordais to their indisidual needs dad abilities 


the Speci bducation Department attempts to meet the individual needs ot all pupils who ex- 
pernenee Citeulty in attaining success in the regular classroom. 


The School Board of Noah has, however, recently experienced significant philosophical changes 
through incepuon of new members. A progressive superimtendent of less than three years service was 
released and a new, much more conservative superintendent was hired. During the August, 1973 meet- 
ing the superintendent said, in part, “This school district has lost ground relative to other schools in 
the state over the last (wo years on the stale assessment tests. This dictates our posiuon. We will teach 
to the test" Phiy kind of statement hays created an uneasiness in the Noah Public School District about 
the implications of the shittin philosophy which has taken place. 


In spite of this recent upheaval, Noah is a typical middle-sized urban community school system. 
It hay Black, Meaican American, Oriental, American Indian, as well ay, white pupils. It enjoys a triend- 
ly relationship with a very strong local Civil Rights Commission and an active NAACP. group. 


The downtown section of Noah hay begun to exhibit signs of urban degenerauon. This has oc- 
curred relatively recently, and 1s theretore a major concern of the city. 


ll. THE FDUCATIONAL SYSTEM: NOAH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Facilities 


Noah's classroom buildings are comprised of two public high schools plus a small facility which 
serves both the junior and senior high schools by providing a freer academic atmosphere tor pupils who 
might actually or potentially drop out or be expelled. Noah has four junior highs, and twenty elemen- 
tary schools. Additionally, there are Catholic schools in the city. The parochial, schools are relatively 
autonomous, but due to patual public tunding are significantly influeneed by public school policies. 


‘The parochial school system is made up of a high school, four elementary schools, and combination 
elementary -cmiddle school. 


Noah Public Schools has a central administration building which houses the Superintendent 
and most of his immediate staff, plus the Special Education and Pupil Services central staff. The re- 
mainder of the school system's higher administrative officers are housed in a new facility called the 
Services Facility and Warehouse. Certain other school administrators are housed in a converted city 
office building. 


Personnel 


Noah employs 37 principals, assistant: principals, and supervisors. (here are 572 classroom 
teachers, including pre-kindergarten, special education, and vocational education teachers. There are 
12 librarians, 16 guidance staff, and 3 psychologists. Noah employs 99 teacher aides and 92 clerical 
aides. The school district ay stalfed by 30) professtonal non-instructional personnel, which includes 
school social workers and administrauve statt. Food service personnel, transportation personnel, jan- 


itors, and maintenance personnel make up the remaining 264 employees. The total school system stall 
as of September 28, 1973. numbered [11S 
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Figure 2. Map of Noah. 


Size and Racial Characteristics of the Student Population 


The Noah Public Schools has 12,531 pupils enrolled in ail of its full-time educational program- 
ming as of September 2k. 1973, plus approximately 3.050 pupils in the parochial schools. [he popula- 
tion of the city is $5,000. The school system estimates that approximately 700 school age children in 
the city are notin school The school population 1s approximately 16.5 percent Black, 1,3 percent 
Spanish surnamed, 0 3 percent Asian American, and 0! percent American Indian. fhe remaining &E8 
Percent are generally assumed to be white. (The school records classity all pupils not talling into the 
categories of Bisck, Spanish surnamed. Asian American, or American Indian as “other.” and atts: pre- 
sumed that mney are white ) Pigure 2 shows the locations of Noah's public schools. 
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In 196% racial problems erupted in the schools in Noah. The result of this way adoption of a 
desegregation plan on April 21, 1972. Bussing ts being utilized to establish racial balance in the schools. 


Though bussing has been insututed to achieve racial equality, the poorer neighborhoods sull 
teed essentially the same schools which they have previously. 
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IH. SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICES 


Location of Special Education Services by Building 


Table | depicts the locatuen of Special Education Services in Noah by building Lach category 
ot service is disted tor cdeh schoot building with a turther breakdown of the Inpe of service provided 
for cach category On the chart, © means selt-vontained classroom, RR means resouree room, and 1-C 
means teacher-consuitant in addition to the services indicated, there are seven school social workers 
afd thice whoo psychologists which serve the twenty-seven school buildings in Noah. 


TABLE 1. SPECIAL EOUCATION SERVICES $N NOAH 


CATEGORY OF SPECIAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


7 - 2 ——. _ 
SCHOOL EDUCABLE © EMOTIONALLY | HEARING VISUALLY | PHYSICALLY! SPEECH | LEARNING 
MENTALLY IMPAIRED IMPAIRED) IMPAIRED IMPAIRED IMPAIRED |DISABILITIES 
IMPAIRED 
Ets res eae : 


| ees ae 
C RR T-C C RR T-C C RR T-C | CORRECTION C RR T-C 
oN 
| | 
| 
t 


C RR T-€ 


ELEMENTARY #1 
ELEMENTARY #2 
ELEMENTARY #3 
ELEMENTARY #4 
ELEMENTARY #5 
ELEMENTARY £6 
ELEMENTARY #7 
ELEMENTARY 48 
ELEMENTARY #9: 
ELEMENTARY #10 
ELEMENTARY #11 
ELEMENTARY #12 © 
ELEMENTARY #13 
ELEMENTARY #14 
ELEMENTARY #15 
ELEMENTARY #16 
ELEMENTARY #17 
ELEMENTARY #18 
ELEMENTARY #19 
ELEMENTARY #20 
JUNIOR HIGH #1 
JUNIOR HIGH #2 
JUNIOR HIGH #3 
JUNIOR HIGH #4 
HIGH SCHOOL #1 
"HIGH SCHOOL #2 
ALTERNATIVE 
HIGH 


tepart-time 


Elementary School Number 2 houses an occupational therapist and a physical therapist. The 
learning disabilities program at Elementary School Number 20 is run by the Intermediate School Dis- 
Inet. Intermediate Schon] Districts are so named because they were created to fulfill an overseer 
function ay well as a coordination function at an intermediary level between the State Department of 
fducatien and the tocal school systems. Phese Intermediate School Districts in Nouh’s state are gener- 
ally extubiished according to county boundaries, but in the less populated areas several counties are 
combined to torm an ISQ. Since the implementauion of mandatory special education, the ISD*s are, 
1h Mans Gases. providing: services on a contractual basis toe the smaller local districts: whieh cunnot 
Provide a program appropriate tor the small number of specail students in: particular special education 
categories Phe PSD and Noah Public Schools cach provide a teacher for the above mentioned learning 
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disabilities program. Also, the [Si) and NPS cooperate in their sponsorship of the Visually Impairea, 
Hearing Impaired, and Physically Impaired programs. NPS also provides special education services 
to oul-counts school districts ona contractual basis throughthe county district. 


In addition to the special education services listed in Table 1, Noah A.ternauve High School 
provides cemedial academic instruction: Motivating activities in the torm of field trips, intramural-type 
aPUHis delisiticy, cle, and intensive counseling regarding the value of a successtul school experience. 
This school provides the most"speeial!” education available to secondary level pupils in the city of Noah. 


Special Education Personnel 


_ The director of Special Education and Pupil Services. Phis man is concerned with doing what 
he cun to better the educauonal opportunities of all children in need of special education services. 
Mr. Boas, however, also gravely concerned about avoiding litigation, and bringing his school district 
into compliance with the recently effectuated Mandatory Special Education Law. In implementing 
hry educational goals, Mr. B. seldom challenges a teacher, parent, or other school personnel directly, 
but tends to hedge aud continue to present new evidence until the “correct” decision has been reached, 
he becomes convinced that another decision is most acceptable, or he decides that a compromise ts 
necessary. Mr. Bo practically never adopts a direct confrontation style in achieving decisions or com- 
promises; rather he employs an oblique decision-making style. 


School psychologist. There are three school psychologists. They vary in style and motivation 
level*One in a very mouvated and conscientious person who seeks referrals and consistently ts avail- 
able tor consultauon and. or in-service training with teachers. A second, although equally conscien- 
tous ts, perhaps, less proficient and less skillful. The third school psychologist is perceived by some 
staff Members as having lithe mouvation and having to be prodded to pertorm some of the basic stip- 
ulations of the school psychologists job description. This third psychologist has ample training and ex- 
perience, but seems to have become cynical about school systems, teachers’ use of his advice, and 
the value of his work. 


School Social Workers. Noah Public Schools employs seven school social workers. Ay with the 
school psychologists, their motiviution and style vary. One worker gave this observer the impression 
of a dedicated individual who ty apparently willing to work through any necessary red tape, work 
arourtd any rules that are Obstrucuve in her attempts to serve children, and initiate involvement in 
instances Where na one eise in Gaking the initauve, rather than waiting tor teferrals. The remainder 
ot the socal work staff appareatiy wait for referrals. the effectiveness of the interventions depends 
upon the mousvauen, skill and interestot the individual social worker. 


Teacher-consultants. [nere are techer-consultants for each of the state-supported special 
education programs in Noah, See Table H tor a breakdown of the number ot T-C’s in cach program. 
Each of these practidoners operates according to his own predilicuon. For example, the teacher-con- 
sultants for the kducable Mentally Impaired function as tutors for children who are not achieving at 
a Normal rate A small amount of their me (perhaps five percent, according to one teacner-consultant) 
is Used in consulongy with reguiar classroom teachers, “Teachers want to get their problems out of their 
hair, whether the chudren are not learning or misbehaving. They don’t want us coming in and telling 
them how they could do better. Phere are a few rare exceptions, however.” Teacher-consultants attend 
the Fducatianal Planning and Placement Conterences if there is a likelihood that their services will 
be employed with the child being evaluated and planned for. The teacher-consultant may do some 
informal achievement evaluations or classroom observanons of a child whom a teacher hay reterred 
for possibile placement ina program tor the kduecable Mentally Impaired. and present tacts and opin- 
tons regarding the hiid at the Conterence. 


The lee tcacher-consultants foc the Emotionally Impaired are much less involved with children 
than aie the teacher-consultants for the Educable Mentally Impaired. Uhese individuals appear to 
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TABLE I. TEACHER CONSULTANTS IN NOAH 


CATEGORY OF TEACHER-CONSULTANT NUMBER EMPLOYED 


Pueable Mentally fiopatred 


finotionally Impaired 
Heowing Pmipaired 
Nosuaily Prapaired 


Physically impaired 


spend much of their ume doing behavioral charung of children and teachers, for the purpose of diag- 
Nosis and of designing a behavior moditication plan, Teachers may request assistance in dealing with 
unacceptable (to her) behaviors that a ehild is displaying, but this is an infrequent event. More often 
the teacher eters the child for assistance in adjusting his behavior through the program for the Emo- 
nomally Impatred Betore the Pdueattonal Planning and Placement Conference (EPPC) takes place, 
the teacher-consultant tor the Emouonally Impaired observes the referred child in his normal class- 
room setting Phis consultant then attends the EPPC and adds comments from his observations to the 
evaluate and planning aspects ot the EPPC. A small amount of working time of teacher-consultants 
tor the Emotionaily Impaired is employed in personal counseling for pupils. Sometimes this amounts 
to taking the child out tov a walk, playing a game with him. or discussing “his problem(s)” with him. 


Tne (wo teacher-consuitants tor the Hearing Impaired work directly with students. they func- 
Hondas itinerant teachers, as do the teacher-consultants for the Mentally Impaired in the Noah school 
distct Ninety-tive per cent ot the ume of the teacher-eonsultants for the Hearing Impaired is spent 
doing specen and language development activities with individual children. A smaller amount of time, 
Jess than tive per cent, is spent observing and doing informal screenings on children that teachers feel 
Mas fave a hearing problem fhes present conclusions drawn trom these observations and informal 
sereenings at the FPPC if such a mecting seems warranted. Teacher-consultants for the Hearing Im- 
paited. ty well ay other teacher-consultants in the Noah sehoul district, do as much as is legally per- 
Missible, without shunting the child into a special class and thereby labelling him as so different that 
hiv needy Cannot be met hy the normal program. State law stipulates that special education consultants 
May Not fixe More than ten consecuuve class days of service to a child without formal placement— 
2nd concurrent iabeiling of the child. 


Phere ty one teacher-consultant for the Visually Impaired. This person does sereenings, recom- 
Mends speentl maticnais to teachers who are having difficulty teaching a child with a viston problem, 
and sition FPPC. which involve visually impaired individuals 


Pnere as one teacher-consultant tor the Physically Impaired. [fs teacher tunetions cssenually 
Wd settee teaener Tor a great vanety of students expeneneing difficulty in academic performance 


mote ot Newt. hugh schools Pinas teacher-consiltant stutes that arose pupily she works with are 


“Sraidamaged "Ther physicaiimpairmentis assumed to be the damage to their brainy. 


Phere are. aise, nine ypeech tMeraptisty in Noah. These speenilists work ay itinerant teachers 
aise bach tnerapicas assigned ¢ group of schools. From those schools assigned to the individual >peech 
Thetapest, he she ascepts celerrals trom classroom teachers of children having speech problems, cer- 
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tities pupils he she feels need on-going service, works informally 


net more than ten successive schoot 
days 


With these needing Minor assistance, and makes suggestions tu the teachers of those pupils who 


Gin perforin in the reguiar classroom with realistic amounts of special attention from the regular class- 
room teacher 


TABLE III. SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
IN NOAH 


CATEGORY OF CLASSROOM TEACHER NUMBER EMPLOYED 


Pduicabie Mentally Imparred 


Priotionails Impaired 
Hearing Impaired 


Visually Impaired 


Phovsicadls Emo paired 
*each isin session torone-half day only 


Special education classroom teachers. Table ffl] depicts the number of classroom teachers of 
each type represented in the Noah Public Schools’ Special Education Department. Special education 
classroom teachers tend to teach most adequately in the area of their specialization, but the new law 
appears to allow pupils of any category to be served by any special education teacher. This has not, 
up to now, caused problems for the classroom teachers, as only pupils fitting the category of the 
teachers’ specialization have generally been placed in their classrooms. A special education classroom 
in Noah ts not atypical. Other detailed descriptions of special classrooms exist and might be substi- 
tuted here Brietly, the teacher individualizes the instructional program to meet the needs of each stu- 
dent with the goal of “catching the student up” with his age-mates whereupon he may reenter the 
normal] program. this goal, though admirable, is not frequently achieved. 


TABLE IV. RESOURCE ROOM TEACHERS IN NOAH 


CATEGORY OF RESOURCE ROOM TEACHER NUMBER EMPLOYED 


Pducable Mentally Pmpaired 


Emouonally Impaired 


Hearing Impaired 


Visually Impasred 


Prsicaliy Dinpaited 


Resource room teachers, [able [V indicates the number of resource room teachers working with 
each impairment category of puptly in the Noah Public Schools’ Special Education Department. Re- 
souree rooms have also been described at length in the literature. Resource rooms give whatever 
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SUPPOTUve acddemiin assistance is needed to allow a student to remain lor a portion of his school day 
UW Day epiar Caisstoum However. resource room teachers frequently complain that they must serve 
chudren the. do nottve! gualitied to teach In Pracuice the resource teacher otten serves “erisis teacher” 
Tuncuions Nise, whic the resource rooms are established in the various categories of impairment, 
Presumuabiy miuanned by a teacher qualified to teach in that speciile area, in practice wil manne: prob- 
lems ate Aandied by the resource teacher This can, of course, be beneficial to students, given the best 
Possible teaeher, but the room can become a dumping ground tor the pupils that regular classroom 
teachers cannot handie it all involved Personnel do not have the best interests of the students in mind. 


Discussion 


There is a strong behavior modification emphasis in the Noah Special Educanon Programs, 
especially in the program tor the Emouonally Impaired. This is in keeping with the director's philo- 
sophical stance that these people must be modified to exhibit more appropriate behaviors af they are 
to succeed In society. In both the Educable Mentally Impaired and the Emotionally Impaired programs, 
behavioral objectives tor the child are written by a team which includes a teacher-consultant. the 
chud’s teachers (past regular classroom and future or current special education), sometumes the prin- 
cipal, psschuiogist, director, or parents. When a child has attained success at these behavioral objec- 
tives he as re-evaluated and new behavioral objectives written or he is reentered into the regular edu- 
cational program with of without FesOurce assistance. 
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IV. CLIENT PROCESSING PATHWAYS 


(dentification and Tracking of Special Education Students 


fae thea cian (husuare 3) depicts how a child) beeutnes identiied and eventualh becomes a 
specu) sdueabon pupil, As can be seen, there are several ways in which a child may be identified as 


needing a special coucton, 


Referral. Lhe tint and most important decision point according to Adercer (1972) 1s the identi- 
Heathen of the child as ditterent. Phis is most commonly done by the teacher. Much less frequently 
parents intarm the school or ther doctor ol their concern about the child. Thus, ductors are the second 
source ot felertais, and parents the third. 


Lhe tetera procedures tollowed in Noah are imbedded in the tow chart of the child's educa- 
hepa etiect pathway When the regular classioom teacher reters a child, she contacts the principal, 
who coubtets the parents of asks the teacher to do this for him. At this point, there is Variance among 
Noite schools Some principals go immediately to the Director of Special Education: most attempt 
fowaive the probiers within their building. it they go directly to Mr. B., he outlines the resources that 
unt beiobiized within the school budding. 


Figqure 3. Educational System: Client Processing Pathway 
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Informal meeting. in generui, it the Problem ts not so minor tnat it can pe solved through dis- 
Sussion hetacen the teacher and or Principal and parents, there is a meeting of the school staff. Such 
amecing mas imvelye the school principal, the child’s teacher, the school social Worker, the school 
Psyehowst one sr more special educatien teachers, and one of more experienced teachers, or any 
ComPanaGer: od twe oo: more of this group. This meeting is the second Mator decision paint. [tas here 
that the decisions often made to tre to Place the child in special education. 


Hotae greip ice + that seme torn ot special education would be appropriate tor the child, they 
Fequest peti ssion trom the parents, in writing, to evaluate the child. This procedure ts not legally re~ 
quued fs thy new Mundatery Speci! Education Law, but it was instituted by the Director to assure 
that cotninunicatien wath the parents is initiated early in the process of evaluation and placement. 
In the test ot this form parents are notified that they will be provided with copies of all written records 
made on the end being considered tor special education services. Mr. B. introduced this and empha- 
sized its ampartatice to the school board in September, 1973. It way voted upon, and has since been 
elfieias pubs schoul policy in Noah in special education cases. 


Phere ate tour possible decisions which may be made at this informal Meeting of the statt. The 
feagener Mas be convinced that the child really is not abnormal and he may be retained in the regular 
Prognant Wath oor without consultation trom a teacher-consultant, psychologist, or social worker. The 
group may deaide that the student needs short-term supportive help (allowed by state law tor up to ten 
eoMseeulse school days without certification of the child as “special”). The third possible choice is 
telertal fo sume outside agency lor supportive services. Examples of outside agencies used at this 
juncture are tae Big Brother program, the Family Service Organization, the Community Mental Health 
clime. a phys itn, or other volunteer or public agency. The fourth possible choice ty available to sec- 
ondary pupus oniv tay placement at the alternative high school (Noah Alternative High School), 
Hg pupil ss toning. iy manitesting behaviors that are likely to result in his expulsion trom school, or 
has or iy petceived to be about to Yrop out of school, he may be referred there. There he will be given 
counseling and group tutoring in the basic academic subjects and reterred to the school trom Which 
Accame When heand of the aiternauve school personnel feel he is ready. 


The Educational Planning and Placement Conference. If none of the above alternatives appear 
to fe the soiution to the problem, or it they are tried and do not ameliorate the problem, an Educa- 
Hoaad Planning and Placement Conterence (E PPC)is called. 


In thos session a group of educational Professionals and the parents discuss the best Possible 
Piteement hat thes. ay a group, can develop tor the chiid. The legal requirement is that the EPPC 
incdude, as ao rtenumum, a representative of the administratve personnel (most Itkely the Principal), 
Eben. petonne., and diagnostic personnel: and that the Parents be invited to attend when their 


CNUIC is enced 


Was Go tis ineehng that the director plays the most powertul role. Many of the regular public 
seMoe tats ti ding arenes and teachers, have stated that thes are inclined to go along with 
witess: Meo suyyests Phe Major function of this Meeting is to plan the best possible program tor 
The oak Mat ths chest important actlon taken. trom the child's perspective, is certification of non- 
PertGabe fas Comittee a the only group ol people who can declare a child chgible or inchpible 
Pn Specat OG bent setsices that require certihcation, with one exception The decision to: provide 
sPeeCN Thetapey nat made bs an FPPC The speech therapist certities Speech Impaired children and 
Made Hes Shei ON ther special education clients must be certified by the Pducational Planning and 


Pidcement © cnr tree 


( ertification for Special k.ducation Services 
Certification standards. fhe child may be certitied as chgrble tor special education according 


POURw stare ghatcites Wren sas that 
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“Ealucable Mentally Impaired” (Mi) means a person identutied by an educauional plan- 
ning and placement committee, based upon a comprehensive evaluation by a school 
psschulogist, certified psychologist. or cerutied consulung psychologist, and other per- 
linent intormauon, ay having all the rollowing behasioral characteristics. 


(a, Deveiopment at a rate approximately two to three standard deviations below 
the mean as determined through intellectual assessment 

hy Scores approwimately within the lowest sa percentiles on a standardized test 
in reading and arithmetic. 

tor fack ot development primarily in the cogmitive domain. 

td) Unsaustactory academic performance not found to be based on his social, 
economic and cultural background, 


’ 


“Emotional, Impaired” (fl) means a person identified by an educational planning and 
Placement Committee, based upon a comprehensive evaluation by a school psychologist 
and seidi worker, a certitied psychologist, a certified consulting psychologist, of a cer- 


ttied psychiatiist, and other pertinent intormation as having one or more of the follow- 
ing benaviorai characteristics, 


(a) Disruptive to the learning process of other students or himself in the regular 
classroom overan extended period of ume. 

(bd) Extreme withdrawal from social interacuion in the school environment over an 
extended period of ume. 

tc) Manifestation of symptoms characterized by diagnostic labels such as psxchosis, 
schizophrenia, and autism. = 8 

id) Disruptive behavior which has resulted in placement in a juvenile detention 
facility. 


“Hearing Impaired” (HI) means a person identified by an educational planning and 
Placement committee, based upon an evaluation by an audiologist and otolaryngologist, 


and other pertinent information ay having a hearing impairment which interferes with 
learning 


“bivualls Impaired” (V1) means a person identified by an educational planning and 
placement committee, based upon an evaluation by an ophthmalogist, or equivalent, 
and other pertinent intormation as having a visual impairment which interleres with 
icarning and having one or more of the following behavioral characteris‘tcs: 


(a) Acentral visual acuity of 20 70 or less, in the better eye after correction. 
tb) A per:pheral tield of vision restricted to no greater than 20 degrees. 


“Phivically Imparred” (PL) means @ person ideatified by an educational planning and 
placement comitittee, based upon an evaluatin by an orthopedic surgeon, internist, 
neurologist, pediatrician or equivalent, and other pertinent information, as having a 
physical of other health impairment which interferes with learning or requires physical 
adaptation in the school environment. 


“Speech Impaired” (Si) means a person certified by a teacher with full approval as a 
teacher of the speech and language impaired, who has earned a master’s degree and has 
completed at least live years of successful teaching of the speech and language impaired, 
ay having one or more of the following speech, oral language, or verbal communication 
impairments which interferes with learming or social adjustment: 


tay Arneulation whieh includes omissions, substitutions or distortions of sound, 
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cb Vowe with-inappropriate voice pitch, rate of speaking, foudness of quality) of 
speech 

tot Fluency ot speech distinguished by speech interruptions (blocks), repetition 
of sounds, words, Phrases, or sentences which interfere with effective commum- 
eatlon 


id) Inability tocomprehend, tormulate and use tunctional language 


Concerns about the new certification standards. Many of the dedicated educational! prolession- 
dis in Noa fave become very displeased with the new law. Previously these Peuple had been bound 
omy by honer to place only appropriate children in special education. Now they teel they are not able 
to “sneak in” a child who they believe will benefit from the program, uw he as not ehgible according to 
the law The statt teeis that children have not been mislabelled in the Noah Public Schools. The direc- 
torts the only person who teels that special education has perpetrated Injustices upon children in Noah. 
fie feels that much of the litugatton around the nation regarding improper specia! class placements 
has been warranted He acknowledges. however. that regular education has not and 1s not providing 
the needed supportive services to children who cannot be legally categorized as special but who are 
Taling and thereby developing unacceptable behaviors or immobilzingly negative self-concepts. It 
is the directors hope that the new mandatory law affecting Noah will create an awareness of the need 
fora more supportive and accepting philosophy within the regular educational program. It will be nec- 
essars to develop a new concept of regular education in the educational community as well as the 
community at large in Noah. It Mr. B. is able to implement this concept. an addition to the current 
tour alternatives avauable to the ineligible student (see Figure 3) experiencing failure and or dis- 
enchantment with the public »-hool system in the city of Noah will have been created. 


Due Process 


Unce the cnild as certined and duly labelled in accordance with the criteria specified tor each 
label, the parents of the child are asked to sign a waiver of a “due Process” hearing. It is hoped. in Noah. 
that a high level of communication will occur fromm initial identification of the child in need of suppor- 
Nive services between public school personnel and the parenty of said child. Such a process, it is felt, 
will reduce the incidence of parental unhappiness with the school’s recommendations. 


The intent. of course, of the “due process” hearing is to assure that the parents have had the op- 
portumny to be heard regarding the determination of the appropriate educationa! program for their 
child. Noah's educauonal personnel want to encourage, even coerce if necessary, the parents to become 
more intumately involved in the educational planning for their offspring. At this point. the weight of 
the decision-making responsibility falls most heavily on the parents. Though the implementation of the 
new mandatory law is just beginning and it is as yet too early to tell what the result of being required 
to sign a waiver torm will be. itis hoped in Noah that this kind of hearing can be avoided through par- 
ental involvement and through “soft sell” of the program that the education: personnel feel is most 
4appropniate torthe child. 


Sources of influence in the certification process. As the chairman of the EPPC’s and the most 
thoroughly informed authority on the state Special Education Code. the director iy the single most 
intluential figure in the decision-making process. In many borderline cases he utilizes his oblique 
administrative style to direct the decision to desired final secommendations. Other personnel make 
very Important contributions to the decisions. The source of influence varies from case to case. 


the second largest number of certified special education pupils in Noah are the Educable Men- 
tally Impaired (EMI). This as, however, the group of greatest concern. because this group requires 
much greater resource allocauon than any other single group. The largest number of pupils in one 
Program are the Speech Impaired. but often no more.than one hour of teaching time is spent with each 
of these pupils per week, while most pupils in the Mentally Impaired program are with their teacher 
from one hour per day to stx hours per day five days per week. There are 13! EMI children receiving 
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sPecld: cducahen Pn inciudes these served bs special classrooms and resource fTooms. Phe must 
IMpeliant Petsen ono tne process of cerutsing these children is the school psyenologist. Eke antelii- 
BENE Gu: 


eostiu the meat sagmiicant determiner of who is placed in tnese classes Other intluen- 
thal facets aig wcve, academic achievement and secial maturity. fac psschoiogist, in) collaborauen 


with the chald’s teae 


es atinates these factors. Im pracuees, Noah senool offiensis treat item (dj) in the 


deniniten of PMP See ameter am a iegaiete was Tt the school personne: ive: thes mught concemably 
Mooume So ee a tata Gendt because parents are against the speci cdieaiien placement of 
thers oniid, the schoo persennel are dikeis to retrain trom placing the chiid in special education. Thus, 
the chud ws net evacuated en the basis of whether of not his social. economic. or cultural backgrounds 
contibute to tis acadenue problems, bur whether of not his parents mignt use this standard to ring 
legel actin against the school Phe provison made in Noah as in otner school svatems throughout 
the aabon “ctnturaily deprived” students i the Compensatory Education Program which talls 
becicton oat reguner education and does not borrow educatlonal Knowledge. techniques 
and saiastromn speci edocation 


Poche Saeed chadien aatelicd fmotonally Impaired (bly in Noga. the teacher appears tebe 
My Most ahsbentat persom in the decision-making process. Itas she who describes the behaviors of tr 
cehdd and osxpistis What ios about tum that makes it “impossible ter her to do her job" Teacher: 
scitunts tor the Plon Noat observe the child in his regular school setting aiter ne oas referred by a 
teacher This practic. howeser. etten has little effect on the teacher's atutude toward the child and 
uWothe teacher comunues te tech thar the child is *Emouonally Impaired” he will be gisen some kind 
ob special serace Phe tecus of concern as rarely turmed upon the teacher's capectations, biases, of 
eomtobuticns to the probier fi she tees Re os disturbing the prowress of leaning in her class, he is 
Ukels te be treated There are only nine pupils now placed in classrooms tor the floain Noah. This may 
bea Hunetien ot oscelent teachers who dre vers accepting Gt wide Vatianees in the behavior of children, 
erat mias de that the efidren cxhibiung problem behavior vo their teachers are shutded off tor taerapy 
er Ume eutool teeta ciass with teachereceonsultants tor the RE Phe latter service is uuhized mote tre- 
quentiy Than some oot the toachervonsultants teel is appropriate. Otticialis there are 17 pupils now re- 


CeIn ted her-wonstotant assistance as bb Also, some school social workers do have Chertpeutic roles 
With these students 


Pine Hearne dripared 8 papas Vastly Pimpacred @20) papi Phy scaly Impaired (29) pu- 
pis and Specen fimpaied (436 pupils) are generally much more objective) assessed lis population's 


“problenis are meh mete der cutveh thems cather than society's, and aot nearis as controversial 
Phere ise 


oooh attacied to these impairments Also, ap would appear Cait Noah as weil 
vs atetoss The tater there thas been much less misuse of the Hearing. Vistaliv, Phosicaiiv. and Speeeh 


Pupwereed apo. 


Programs for Non-C ertified Students 


Mio Koos cts tortiaiiiaie a paan for prosiding seme ind ef scppertac sees fea. pupis 


wih te oath swe ur the Noah Publoe Schoois, but who Geo not mest tye conticd statiduiras 
Necessaes Co Me a art ter speci cdueaton He feet that the rag evpecainen at students hus be. 


af opapia perbormance must he ae 


aso 


and Therebare Phas 


Khammied ona education fle fees. aise. that wader nanyge of cducabeie. wevis must be 


Provide foe . thin Heoaeos This as a Wa of mnthing the sche care bospetisces te the uceds 
otcbrabton a Tha enue ooadron berieve Chat there one “Rood” wa to Re which os ake the 
madaiig capes ah ag has 
Discussion 

Hobo piu ce ote Newnan Publ Schools mareis Questa Ine ate swcudae ana oNpertise 


atthe Darcote ob Spec befaeation Heo a highly esteemed andivatic. wth Peotusc et dis particue 


tra 


uwlosteee “ais: it Personal control of speci) education services. This tends ta make the 
hee ak abo ot sassoin Nean essentials a retlecuon of Mr Bos anterost. antentions, and mate 
Aa eb these Taclors gfe Mis deuon in inverporating Une coanaes directed by the 

tA CS Peusae cian pragrams in Noah. 


Mir Hs vintoues ty Gatemtin ra meet the legal requirement ot rhe Muandator: Spool f ducation 
Sabiscpated wtoand sitected changes that were required bs the aia before the haw was 


cha Aetore ao pecume binding Mr Bo has taken the initiauve to wile to persons 
Pred Ceued ben Gogaten awn order to provide himself with the most current possible in- 


Tay suDiggt 


idtdas be seen that Mr Bo is not an average director of special education, but a vers 


art Pol wos wety active in providing the best special education program that he and is 
mat ae et te tne chidren trusted to them fur educational development in the city of 
N 

BU Da ab Te Ge Neri CUS Daas a dedicated group of individuals under Vibro Bos eitechion 
seh g tear es De puniion oven though there may be individual exceptions on the stalt, 

Mio. 2 meethed shout the numbers of minority students currently enroided am special edu- 


abn pregtamny He states that he has achieved a proportion of studeats in seprepated speclat Class- 
CDS Tongiies Satis pent fo the minority populauon in Noah. Tt remains true. however, that signifi 
e Ahoor Ts aad poor students appear in all special education programming than would be 
reg a sPecadiges, ds operationaily detined by pigcement in a special education program, were equally 
Jotobyted (irougheut the pepulation of Noah, 


ray 


ealtis 


(nee Artesstondis in Nogh have other concerns. Most who work with children are concerned 
Aetna. ded athour how cach aspect of the educauonal commumty is attecung the lives of 
These ues dua sy One tacheraonsuitunt for the Educable Mentaily Impaired is particularly con- 
cerned abet the was the new mandatory ftw hampers him trom doing the things with seme young 
Peapie that he fesiy were detimitely productive for the indavidustly involved. He is supervisor ot the 
woe stad program tar the Educable Mentally Retarded He feels strongly that whether the indii- 
Goutis A tos Progianm., ate retarded or not, thes are nat benefiung trom the regular weademic proviam, 
Heo nas evi Hams ind.vadueis come through his program who have later maintamed jobs, homes, and 

we He has seen other individuals similar in most observable wats, who have not had the traming 
SSE The Who fave been “pazasites on society.” Mr. H. has frequents stated that he 
Maen a tesideniiah school tu provide services to some pupils that this new mandatory law 
poem athlon nas 


Bagi 


Meth af tpers who share this view Have prevaiied upon Mr Bote atempt to do satething 


Pee a NUN DUPes Tram programs that appear to be their first successtul schohastic geApenence 
Sto Boa ae thas mas bees cnentoned earuier in this Paper ina different content the school system 
Messe Sn ae PORE siitiant ig natare to the compensators education proyiams, but difiering 
OR is EA Se preposcd program would be adaptable to the pupal. rather (nah aitempune 
Tea Ta pp oe he beater program Phe regular PrORTAM ts scen as too Garrow to meet the needs 
mor ga OT Pepi who come to Nawhs public schools. Addiponaliv, Mio Bo fas proposed 
tha ob yt} PoE E A peneh ng them tne specnai program be paused out slowis He is Proposing 
Pe pare SERRE RA Toot the specati classes, but pot ehycbie for tnem under the mandator 
ws MH De Hianed an them unt another programi is avariabie or the end of the cur- 
reno! ‘ 

‘ : " eta ap ta ibaa a lea saat dea these children, 
Powerit ote hat sce daahaated penon osccnted with Noun’s Public schools Weld Counsel the 
paren! Deets aaprosided-for young peopie to Anny bbwaten avast the Boatd) of 
bal 1° Nea 
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Ionagnt be predated thal as mandatory special educction laws becume jeyislated in more and 


to opreblems that scMeuls will need to tace Most trequentl, in the tuture is invariant pro- 
Brat Soheo. sestums wall been to realize, hopetully, that soctauzatian’s goal should not be to 


mare states tr 


Make ali onadren as auae ay Possibic Rather. it should be to encourage every child to develop his ca- 


PaciGes to the fuaest this is “appropriate educational opportunity according to individual needs 
and abit. 7 
ae | 
lot 
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V. RACIAL ISSUES 


Black Over-representation in Special Education 


Phe pepicatien ol Nowh as $3 434 Or unis total GY Sa are wite aint MYSs ie Moga Pherehae 
PUT percent ot tne pepuation of Noahs Kigck [tas alarming te mete tna: 2S per cent ot ihe children 
AA Pde Mae et Nowh's speci education population are Baca, wite om P37 per cent of the 
PupPus ehtowed wo reguiar education are Black (lable §) [be speciat eduedtion populanon sampled 
was ES 9 per cent ot ali pupils enroiled in classrooms, resource rooms, of teacher-consultation service 
IN programs tor the Pdueabie Mentally Impaired. Emotionally Impaired, and Pirysically Impwred. By 
chance. te Visuaas Impaited pupils were drawn through our random sampiing Pimess. This iy not 
SETPEsiNk as oobiy we Nali-ume classroums and one tull-tume teachervconsultant serve a total popu- 
latin often Pupiis in this program In Noh, Blacks are approximately twice as tthely as whites to be 


Pideed oh specias eU LHR Classes 


It ws nteresting that tere remains a disproportionate number of Biadeas in special education, 
ance sensidertie compensatory gducation money has been used to upgrade the educational status 
or SUituldas deprived students, Mostly minonties. This year in Noah. $381,155 is capected for the cul- 
turaienriehment and het lunch programy lor the culturally disadvantaged. 


Black Over-represeniation in Educable Mentally Impaired Program 


Noah has proportionately more minority pupils in the program tor the Educable Mentally Im- 
Paired than any other special education program. In the sample analyzed (13.9 per cent of the special 
education population, N=$4), 92.3 per cent of the Blacks in speei! education were in the Program tor 
the Fducable Mentally Impaired. [his as to be compared with only 56.8 per cent of the whites in special 
education whe are in the program for the Educable Mentally Impaired. On the other hand, 36.4 per 
cent of this program enrollment iy Black while 63.6 per cent is white. Phis distribution is tvpieal nation- 
ally but the teasony tor it are being widely debated by such writers as Jensen (1972), Hernstein (1971) 
and Jenchstl97 2). ete 


Further anaissis of the hind of service, 1e., self-contained classroum, resource room, or teacher- 
consultant service, indicates that classrooms tor the Educable Mentally Impaired are made up of 28.6 
percent Black students and 71.4 per cent white, while resource rooms contain 50 per cent Black and 50 
Per cent white students, and teacher-consultant service is divided such that 20 per cent of the pupils 
are Black and SU per centare white, ds shownsn Table 6. 


Remember thar 28 per cent ot the special education popuiattion a Blick (Table 5) it ix ap- 
parent Chat sightis more Blacks than one would expect are Placed in special classroonis, twice as many 
Blacks as one wouid expect are being provided resource room service, and slightly less than one wouid 
expect are recenving teacher-consultant service. [tas widely Known that the Director of Special -duca- 
Hen fas made a consctous attempr ta iower ihe percentage of Bheck pupils in | ME classrooms. Effee- 
Gvel fe hay dene tmis by pacing them ain the resouree room: program + But apparenth the whites sail 
ate getting imore tnan ther share of the individual tutor, See description of the function of the EMI 
teacher-constiitunt above f 


Marital Status Differences Between Races 


Phough the above tacts are startling, it would. of course, be untair to the concerned individuals 
et the specail educadon stat to fad to note that in aur sample of speenil education pupils, only 50 per 
cent of the Black pupily’ natural fathers were in their homes, while 87.5 per cent of the white pupils” 
matural tachers were still im their homes. Phe upheavals of broken marriages must be expected to have 
Negative citeers on the learning ay weil as the behavior of a child. Ioiy, however, surprising that a larger 
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eaten thy Boras an apeeune educator vy ale Qotin the program for ine bipattonails Impair- 


Be bstamay oe tog lo aritab relatiensnips In the sampec popalstan. ao Blacks 


wo le eb tome a ths prosttani de die BP As noted se an carocr seetiom on tris paper describing the 
Ba Sie POD sera, Hie wipdebyers are ck vhrecod Gn Gaassce a ffs program) [Phere are no 
hoe toes ter Sue bb oand omy sceenteen students are ns scomsultants for the El. ft 


Tih te a Papo woth cimetienal problems in this school system are treated prior ta the point at which 
] . 


shoter eset OS Be hae ab an a seca shasta fer | \eouternanees evplanugtion is that 
eieToata. po Pics Maniest themoecives as icarning problems and children wité learning problems 
ahs as ddahe Merton Tupaned Ch MUL It appears that in Nean the EME label is less stug- 
t 
Ae wwe 


Node oagpertoprypatsa ®. tne past director of specha. sereices at Noahauves the drop-out 
Pate Ae hae as No percent fer Higess. © 3 per cent for Spanish-surnamed. and 24 per cent tor whites 


thas scien he ouath tbetse cities PY P-T972 school veur 


Desegregation Plan 


Pee tag dstimater oo the oikoat Noah does not give indicanegs of the amount of special ed- 
eotben sve. wiih wal be provided in particular schools along raciai lines because a desegregation 
+ 


owas at piaton Apricot P97) Ps program buses children trom schools with nigh minonty rep- 
MEAE GET boo heeus MAIER Gow manarity tepresentavon, such that all schools hase nearly equal minority 
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VI. INTER-AGENCY REFERRAL BETWEEN NOAH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
AND OTHER CHILD CARE-GIVING AGENCIES 


bss icingt 


and PAV... 


etfals to Noah's special educauen department come trom teachers. Parents, 
a4. Tregueneies Come in the same order as the sources ate listed Ketetral ro 
OUNCE agen. 9. he speuati education department are sare mideed. The total schoos system including 
“PRIA. Ca rote len te Litem children per month to the Wealth Cepartoent tor pre sical caumin- 
dueMs. wher probicms, ate seen bs the teacher that parents are apparent, not having ifeated. The 
heawith denartnent usiais inferms the parent that the child should see a ductor 


Appoosmaie.s mttesn Shildren and youths ase reterred to the Jusenie Court each sear Though 
de Siterenuaten of the fedyons tar these referrals as recorded, the person in charge of contacting 
the Court states Inat at ieast one-half of the children referred are ay abuse and neglect cases in which 
the school .» attempting to protect the child through the Court. Less than one per cent of the special 
education papuwtion are referred by the Department of Special Education to the Department of So- 


4 


Cds Setyces her ad ane ime same i true regarding referrals to the Blanche Johnson Mental Health 


Cube i 


he Ivasenh geken for tis iy that the school system has ity OWN psychologists and sauiai Workers. 
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LINFRODUCTION 


Poothe Poo tar States Mme seme art sustem 


and ily apperntages Ia! pesponsibulits 


fag tne : : cuet DM snuceen The man- 
Bale len sr care acisgs aes Soe asiitetia. at Ti tos paper 
Weosta. TOs Oud INS Sota precedents of fusemic jumsdat co auc Geen. Pe citing ceents 
WANS SDape Soy net tetans ass. Gated with the jusende court system. Uhl seeena Partooi the paper 
Mie Utd. 4 iat ves Hoot Ueatinent imates emplosed by ine courts Phe aiet sett Wall surven 
SM Orie Ngoc. erp ietationus of the histor et the weenie Court es tems 


Il. THE HISTORY OF THE JUVENHLE COURT SYSTEM 
Civil Law Origins of the Court 


Parens painae desctbes a doctrine ot the English Court of Chancers that the SOVeTeIEN, Uy 
father of hes country, possessed an obligation, and thus the power, to oversee the wellare of the children 
in his kingdom: Phis doctrine, in Lact, predates the establishment of the Court of Chancery, under the 
ttle or the inguiswe pow mortem In the teudal era the concept was first used to protect the ss vereign’s 
wealth, which had been disiributed to his vassals or underlords as “managers.” Upon ihe geath of a 
Vassal, the vovereign’s gilty and their complementary commumenis sould most often devise upon the 
linst-borre yon through a system of primogeniture. [he vovereign made such miners wards of the king- 
dom <0 that it might exert dis cet control aver the management of its estates (Blacastane, 1915, léth. 
ed.) Uhiy generat inquity Way replaced during the reign of Heary the VILL, by the court of wards and 


iveries (22 Hen VIL ¢ 40. 33 Hen. VEE ¢. 22), which continued to exere og thes gurisdiction wiaital 
Lood (12 Car 2g 28, 95) 


Paralici Gy this way the development of the Court of Chancery, the keeper of the king's con- 
science Chancery was developed 4s an answer to the most glaring tault of the common law system. 
It was based upon the theory of stare decisis and created rigidity through precedence. The Chancery 
Was giren equity powers, powers to do justice despite the law, onginaliy through the king's chancelior, 
Who eventusuis deiegated thy authonty to the court which bore his name Chancery wits a logical suc- 
Cewser te ty courts of wards and hiveries, at first, like ats predecessors. it exercised tts JUrisdiciian 
Ofoy WAere COOneMmtc interests were involved (Stor, [SXA) 


Be iol. through the leading case of Bure vo Shufeshury. the simiation changed. from that time 
Gn 8 Was recognized that the sovergign’s obhigauons in this area extended to ail chiidren and required 
exerese of es Powers over all Children as well. Dhiy case way particularly unusuel because of the scope 
of the answer sanded down by the i ord Chancellor to what had been intended. bs the parties. to be 
(marrow issue V custody tight between the Lord Chiet Justice Baron byre and the de wager Countess 
Nhaitsburs over the guardianship ot the person and affairs of the child. the barl of Stiattsburs. was the 
mMstrument through whieh the Court of Chancery estended ity yurisdiction emphatically ind perma- 
Mendy over wil the manors ot the kingdom. From this deveioped the csentual concern tor neglected as 
Wellay dependent chiidren 


Phe essential adeaoof chancery in the child-care field as welfare ao bakgecmy of interests, 
Ht stands for He hility, guardianship, and protection rather than rigidity and punishment Phe common 


po 
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RIM doctitne that tie crown ds parents patrige is the medieval was of expressing What we mean todas 
Whebweor. it thy state ds the puardian of social interests (hou, 1927; 


fi America, Us equines quridiction tell upon the states, and courts that have been asked to pass 
t 
pon the iepihdacs of this power hase almost universal! accepted its chancery orgin and the state's 
might to conto. he custody and care ofits children as the ultimate parent of the child. 


As Retottum puts itimere recently, the child was te be the sole and fundamental consideration, 
Neither putistiticnt of tie parents nor protechon of society was to be the relevant criterion tor judicial 
rfersentiett Ketetuar (962) 


Phis doctoine of parents pairtue Nas been employed as the yustineation ter Qe Tack of traditional 
comstituteadad suteguards Which has tvpitied the yuvenile court systems until very recendy. Ketchum 
hay atusecd fais doytribe a iiutual compact has been created between the state, Uhrough the juvenile 
Gomitss tern, wad the child and his pargnts (p. 26). 


Phin comipagt autores the yusenile court, in tty disereden., to substitute state cone 
The fet parental contiod But such an intrusion of governmental superviston tests on 
Se esdmipton Phar tha state wall aetoin the best interest) of the child and that its in- 

eebbot Wik chmaiee the chiid’s wellare Applying the contractual analogy. ip toilows 
that oathes the alate ertehitorh. performs ity oblmatens unde: the compact, the juve. 


Se PM verb sta ae OnE to Qoistder Che aghecrnil bho mt 


Criminal Law Origins of the Court 


Pte ott ot Chagas dat eenty With those Whe weet Pe desmmated “dependent” or ne- 
et” ee ae Pe onyelliestait ob des tquent” children Within the tnandate of the presen’ juvenile 
Court systetn os seen bs sotne theorists as a logical extension of the principles ot chanvery and guardian- 
ship thindses, Pvidi Other lemal historuns disagree, seeing in the efforts of the eruminal courts to han- 


dhe dtinasent ctodign Che tus atenesis of the distineuve featutes of Che puvenie court system (Pound, 
Wye Uo thee tat spealived procedures tor dealing with gavenile oltenders Were instituted ino kage 


bitd as capa is ES S00 and soon hecame widespread within the caimunal courts of that country (lappan, 
Lud) 


Pie theons oi on ded caper also bad us impact upon thiy evolution. A major concept underlying 
state se ibeot oi punishments has always been criminal iment. By 1800, the Anglo-American legal 
systems copetovd the theors that a chid under ning years of age could not be held responsibie tor its 
Avtietty bears 4 was incapable of the requisite intent. A presumption had been created that children 
between fitie aud fitved Vears ot ave also were incapable of this intent, and it was up to the state 


(ProsccG ben ite prove ote rWascas partotits case (Blackstone, 1915) 


Critical Legislative Events: 1800-1952 


“Tie usvetiar Gourtostetern: an the Fnited States us motoa unitary s<stem. admunisteatively or con- 
eepttnids tos baa ae series af Caumty ststems, cach uniquely ortanized [These svstenms. however, 
Poeci Pas che atetsen a dans wats bhes are an fact modeled upon one another Uisrehote, certain 
Wiibaste salu ce hts tase tad seidespread intiuence throughout the county Same of these events are 


desorbed pew 


PN tt New Vota creates rathoniy fora Herse of Retage. the Hist separate bray 

ea ye at te etbeatad ed ar eran Ree ee bg st tothe Chieatate: Reform 

“ Vet un cuofed the Trebor tors” as aosepanare ansituben Gn tiamers Pn bs7o, 

the tat Maes ed (hab puveniies were to he yey sepasate Court prowecdings Chis 

Aastha step on otamaear ot  Ninsresit caahts theft: ney ag cot tts aefadicatiom of deli 

pe Now Yee nteptoed spat hae leeasiation aa PSa. Ph va OS 4 ae aprermttinent ab the ost pros 
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bation otticeh al Sattotk County, Massachusetts mandatory prohdtion provisions Were net to appear 
stot wide unta [SOT this event proved to be the mmitation of what sbas to become the primary treat- 


thent mode of the jusenie court system En T8989 Thnors passed Uie most fundamental and tarreaching 
state Wide juvenie court law. providing for separate courts, purpsdictions, and powers. In 1952) the ted- 
eral poseenment reversed ity long-tollowed policy of reterring jusenile offenders hack to their home 
states, ama passed the Federal Youth Correcuions Act, reexerting authority over yuveniles who have 
broken tedensiiaws and providing tor their msttutonalization and care, 


As owe shall sees some of these laws preceded, others loliowed developments within the tield 
oP juseniic cartecuens and treatment. The changes between [899 and 1952 were of questronuble con- 
vquence (Ufask Force Report. Juveniles, 1967), Compare, tor example. the “Industeal School for Girls 
Ri ob ISU ( Resased Laws ot lilinois, 1879) where dependent girls were detined ay. 


Pee lemaie aintant whe hegs or recenves alms while actuatly selling. on pretending 
hesce ans ditvie in puhhe, of whe frequents ans street, alles or other piace. ter the 
Perpese ot heyying or receiving alms, ar, who having no permanent place of abode, 
Proper patentai care, ar gudcdianship, of suthicient means of subsistenee or who tor 
other causes isa Wanderer through streets and alleys and in other public places. or whe 
wees WITD. of Trequenty the company of, or consorts with reputed thieves, of other vierous 
Pebsans ar whois found ia house ot l-fame, ar ina poor house 


wth the Cabtocnta Predelinqueney Statute of 1966: 
1 Car Well & Insts Code Ann. 600 


Pessetis subject to yur de tiem Ans person under the age of 2) years who comes within 
iv oar ft 


the fonowing descriptions is within the jurpdiction ot the yusenile court whieh 
Hots ac ude suet’ person Co he adependeat child of the gourt. 


pM on need of preper and eftecve pareatel cafe or control and Bas no parent of 
Atbtdet oot Ras ter parent or puddin willing to exercise of capable af exercising 


was aaty th Saebtbe, 


Who os deste. ef Wao oy Hot provided WIT Ine Accessities of dite, oF Who dy -not 
peos.ded with a home or suitable plaice of ahode, or Whose home is an untit place for him 
SS Tensoh of negiect, cruelty, ar depravity of either of his parents. or or his wuaisdian 
SCOESeT petyon iw those Custods of care fe dy 

oo) Whos pevsiciis ahingerous to the public because of a mental or physteal deficiency, 


Usottet ct abet thetats 


Sy 


2 Cal Weir & Instns Code Ann. 601 


ate ABS person under Che age of 21 sears who persistaniy of bahiiually reluses 
theotyasenahie and proper orden ar directions at hy pacents, guardian, custoe 
foetotees authentic of whois heyond the control of such persans, af an person 
Yow Otoa: Tuan Loom school within the meaning of aos naw i itis State en wn 
satesc rin Ganmger at fteading anoidie. dissotute, dewd. or immorai ute, ts Within 
etodetarn ab Ute puseniie court which may adjudge such persen te be a Wad ob the 


Critical Judicial Decisions: £870-1967 


Cerhan deatorgs af the jasemie court system have neen determined by clitteal pudicral decisions 


Whietoais des tihed pew 


Pee courts Wor as cares ats ESTO an Peeples Furtion asked to determine whether the purens 
pditide ee. foe Wash aseeptabic pustihcation for the sahvetsren oof ao immers Constituuenal 
Drofeatoote cr fue adecestoad treaties Tite has appears c bas peo Misti: OFC onnedl father tau 
Ertteste seat eed? Stee Mad been Cotamitted to the Chicage Reform: Sehooi under two ot the aets 

Pe 
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{batt par ol aye Hy 


shopieacdsd tie establishment ot the puvemie Court ssstem an IS9Y Phe action was 
Heche terit Ob Habeas cond, tequinig the superntendent of the reform school, Robert furner, to re- 
axe The thon the grounds that tne cid had never been ted tor, nor convicted of, a chime but mere- 
i adjudesd a deanmguent ata hearing where it was up to the parents to show good cause why the child 
ould net he taken awas trom them The argument of the “child-savers” (Piatt, 1464) was that the 
Sidley sitetost an treating the child and the child's own interest were Wentical and pacamourt A child 
Was fo he yranted a ycparate Gearing and separate correctional tacilites for this reason A decision in 
Mave GDC onsttubota. protections on the other hand would return the chuld to a trai Court, tne conse: 
quences ot iy actin might well be damaging to the mental health of the child (Piatt, 1969) 


trouhaald fy 


Sts of the Giger Supreine Court never really direetls reached this question, but. 
teacoah an indeterminate sentence imposed without proot ot Built any chime, ordered 


Mal ectaie witenders must be given protecuons commensurate with adults fie cncostested Passuge 
ane Cong 


vee predomitiaoes of the Jusenile Court Act of 1899 way apparently a suceesstul legislative 
meeting of that decision Phe American court system was to accept this treatment mandate until 
em when the Aen case was decided by the United States Supreme Court 


Morris Kent test came under the jurisdicuon of the District of Columbia Juvenile Court at the 
age oth touctwen He was adjudged delinquent and placed on indefinite probabon in the custody of his 
mother ahd required to report regularly to a case worker. Two years later Kent was arrested upon sus- 
Picion ot rape While the lawyer who was preparing Kent's detense was gathering psychiatric and other 
expertesvidence, the juvenile court judge waived the youth over to stand tnal as an adult. The Supreme 
Courter the Urited States was eventually faced with the question of whether or not a juvenile could 
he disposed oi oh such a manner without a hearing, or at least a detailed explanation as tu the reasons. 
Votiajenty of the court thought that only a proper hearing on such an important issue would satisly 
the Due Process Clause ot the Constiruuon and reversed Morris Kent's conviction by the adult court. 


But the question of what the Due Process Clause required within a juvenile court hearing itself 
Maps stun anscificad ine state ol Ativond vt Re Gault (1967) maintained that the state's interest in treating 
Te Chad ohsiced the necessity of providing the child with notice of the Charges against him, a lawyer, 
HH eppertunes to contront the witnesses against him, the privilege agarmst selt-inerimination attorded 
by the batth Amendment, and a record of the proceedings. Gerald Gault was fitteen when he was ad- 
Hidped a uscnue delinguent and commutted for an indeterminate period to the Anzona State Industrial 
Schooi Phe Gasity questioned whether a child could be committed without being atforded the con- 
SOtUMOTnE protec tiotis atherded an adult isted above) After a thorough analysis of the historical ratio= 


thule ted Mes qasynde vaurty’ existence, the Cnited States Supreme Court came to the conclusion that 
NenNel Parens putrige. oot the fiction of mutual compact could autherize such an extensive waiver 
otcopers fru protections Undoubtedly the court was also troubled by a systerr which allowed a 
child teone oopenatted fog “south prison” for an indetermunate period for the commosion of a erime, 


MV tHE tee tre aw ot aed language. tov which an adult could only be tined titty dollars of sentenced 
Coober trye 


Vheethwas apon what were cansidered to be major taults in the Juvenile-correctional system 


Were bette cra wath Gait, however Ay we shall see in the theory section of this work, more than the 
Procedural sano abe at stake whats the proper role of government intersention? Is the juvenile 
CORTES proper deposters for regulation of this treatment function? Does the government have any 
Hetheater foe untervention wt all? One chings is certain the Gault decision, while causing a proliter- 


dG a date thas seb te Correct some of tho fundamental abuses of the system which may oecur. 


Other b aetors 


(ithe: oresptoan developments within the Anglo-Saxon legal svstems made muner coatrbutions 
be the Chetd fet owtuch the ivemie court system arose. Phough itis diteult to evaluate the relative 
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Unputbers ¢ Hig eseits, they cannot be discounted Thuy by 1850 a theers of contractual disability 
had des scoped in the beid ot commercial law Tsheltering™ the child trom berg bound to agreements 
he could net possibiy have the matcary to understand (Bingham, [849) The Industrial Revolution’s 
need for workers and the cose of umonivm are a backdrop tor chiid labor laws, “protecting” the child 
by removing tim trom oor at ieast constraining his usefulness within, the yob market (Dubos, 1902, 
Kydd. PSS7) Generdi wellare legisfation was in its intaney, and its relation to the parens patriae duc- 
Ting i obvious (Bary and Cahn, 1936) This development throughout the western world ot a “ehild- 
consciousness, and the (ransiation of this awareness into legislauion, came to define and legitimize 


childhood aya subset or subculture of humanity. In this context children became a deviant group -- 
to bed ctiid isin tse te be deviant. 


binatly, the vocidi conscrousness of the Victorian Age was itself a factor in the development ot 
new Modes of child care, and a new attitude toward children. Screnutic advancements, an increase in 
leisure Hine, an increase in the proporuon of wealthy people. and the feminist movement were all in- 


Huentai tuctory in this mood of social consciousness, and provided the “held” upon which the “cat- 
alyst.” the child care mayement, would Wark, 
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Wl. THE DEVELOPMENT OF TREATMENT MODES 


The jusenie-correchonal treatment system can be divided into three major areas: correctional 
of tong-renm iistitutional post-dispositional treatment facilities: probation and related post-disposi- 
tonal Ureatment modes, and detention pre-dispositional holding centers and procedures. The devel- 
opmentot cach will be dealt with separately 


Correctional Facilities 


we 
Houses of Refuge 


The colonial period saw the eventual demise of corporal punishments (whipping, branding, 
the stocks) and of the punitive and deterrent rationale in the theory of “eorrections.” At this time, 
should the youthtul offender be above the age of responsibility. as discussed earlier, he would be dealt 
with as an adult) Ehe incidents of children being hanged occurred more frequently than one might 
imagine. Thus. as tne continement rather than punishment of adult offenders became the prevalent 
treatment mode, the youthtul offender joined his adult counterpart within the institution. 


har! privony were structured largely as holding areas, often large vault-like celly holding a 
large number of prisoners, huge common areas where all prisoners mingled, men and women, young 
and old, Newgate way not an atypical example of such early institutions. Reformers were eager to elim- 
inate the placing of the youthtul first offender in common areas with the hardened adult criminals. 
In PS24. the Society of Friends, led by Dr. J. H. Griscom and New York District Attorney Hugh 
Maxwell, persuaded the city of New York to establish a separate facility for the incarceration and treat- 
ment of the juvenile oftenders who were then being confined in the city penitentiary at Bellevue. This 


report to the aity Way dbo the first to mention: the possibility of separate facilities for girly (Reeves, 
1Y2y) 


With the city’s cooperation the newly organized Society tor the Reformation of Jusenile De- 
linguenty opened the New York House of Retugs in January of 1825, in an arms barracks abandoned 
since the War ot E822. fhis tiest house of retuge was little more than a separate prison, walled. built 
upon the congregate (connected or single buildings) housing plan. Incarceravon, not rehabilitation, 
Was its primary purpose Anew building way meanwhile constructed on a one-bloek site at 23rd and 
bast River, opening in Octoher of 1839. The thirty-aere Randall Island site was comipieted in the tall 
Ot TSS4 (Reeves, 1929) 


Avumilar House of Reformation way established within the munteipal Jail tacwivies of Boston in 
INSO Segregation of the youth in this facility was nut complete, and a separate facility: suas established 
NINA” The Phitadeiphia House of Retuge was opened in 1828 along much the same lines ay the other 
Iwo. and for the same capress purpose. to prevent youngsters trom learning the vices of them cruminal 
elderst Reeves. 1929, Hart. 4910) 


These Were the onis Houses of Refuge or separate tacilines tor vouthtul offenders in the United 
States until a New Orleans project in 1845 and the opening of the tirst true relormators in) Westbora, 
Massachusetts in [S48 dt had not taken long tor these segregated prisons ¢ develop mans of the evils 
of thet predvvessots overcrowding. lack of sanitation, poor discipline among the prisoners, dearth ot 
edueitionai ot rehtbilitatve plograms Some emerging alternative theories of treatment hezan to mitke 
ther presenee fait aipan the field 


Reformatories 


Phy Gost ren pumtive retommators, dedicated to the correction of destructee and sicieus souths 


Through proper guidance and tutelage. Was opened am Westboro. Massachuse:ts in PS48 under the di- 


4 
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feetiog of Dr Sainte! G. Howe Ctiliving a congregate housing plan, imbued with the nurture theory 
of behavior, untlueneced by the mood of urban disenchantment, this innovative approach to the treat- 
MenAl ol youthtul ottenders was plagued with tailure from its inception. Farmers in the area were un- 
willing to accept plicemesi of children Financial strains were aggravated by overcrowding. Finally, 
a fire destroyed Most of the institution in 1859. All these factors prevented this Project trom being little 
more thana curad prison witha new regime of activities. 


It Was lett to the Ohio State Retorm Sehool, established in 1854 under the dircetion of another 
Howe. Dr Gb. Howe, to successtully implement the new theories of behavior modification and so- 
elali@econ in a minimal yecurity, unwalled, cottage plan institution, This, the first true industrial 
school, stressed individualized treatment, practical teehnigal or agricultural training, with strong doses 
of rehgion and physical education, 


By 1910, Hart. in an extensive survey of fifty of the siaty-five such ustiiutions in the country, 
discovered a unitorm pattern in their general development, with time being the mosi erucial factor 
inthe evolution. A general plan iy first implemented through a combination of public and private fund- 
ing. and jomt control. Phe plan and grounds are developed aceerding to the Cottage plan. The basic 
treatment plan ts that eypostulated by Wines (see p. 29). Staff and treatment expand and improve over 
time, with the nuniber of staff members and their staff-inmate ratios fluctuating more with changes 
In inmate population than withany other factor, 


A briet sketch of some of the better than average facilities will illustrate this pattern. These 
Institutions were described ina U.S. Children’s Bureau Report in 1934, by which time the number of 
reformatorics had increased to Tl] While the described institutions were among the “best in 1934, 
ois iMteresting to mote that conditions at some of the other institutions had deteriorated to such an 
extent that, as late ay 1967, state law would have forbidden their existence as adult Prisons ( Task 
Force Report: Juventles, 1967; 


Model institutions. Yhe Whittier State School in Whittier, Calitorma was originally opened in 
1899 under the control ot a toca board of trustees. Its control was transterred to the Calitornia Cor- 
reculons Authonty in 1921. Placement at Whitue: was for an indefinite period of time. At the time of 
the Children’s Bureau Report, the school had cleven cottages on a 226-acre site. The Superintendent 
of the facility was a physician, the Assistant Superintendent had only a high school education. The 
regular statt imeluded eight school teachers, nine vocational instructors, three nurses and thirty-vight 
KFOUP supervisory The teachers were all certified by the state board of education, but there were no 
minsmum qualiticatioss tor group supervisors. A psychologist and psychiatric social worker were ir- 
regularly avaiable to render clinical services to those children who had been singled out by the staff 


for Pyvehiatne evaiuation All incoming children were given the Stanford-Binet test as part of the ad- 
muttanice procedure 


The Boy's Vouional Sehool in Lansing, Michigan was orginally opened under the uuspices 
of the state corrections authority ay an industrial school. The shift in utle from industrial schoal to vo- 
CaO Schou. Was an indication of the shift in emphasis trom agricultural training to the teaching of 
shilly there Gsefus en the urban environment. Brom thirty-one te titty-five bess stayed in cavh of its 
seventeen cottages Phe Superintendent of the Lansing taciity had been director of the Michigan State 
Pohee Retore hang over the administration ct the school Phe staif included thirteen teachers, tive of 
whom tad Bacneor ot Arts deyrees but all of whom were certilied and experienced educators, tour: 
TREN Southends cisthuctoty, TWeOty two BEOUP supervisors and twenty-one full-time guards. No psyeho- 
ORIG Of pes tette stall way reported The schedule of the Bos’s Vocational School was vers similar 
Peta ot Wr ther with each day Guetully planned and regimented. early morning rising. a tull day 
HsC No oataedsotie type, structured "tree tine” and early “lights out” 


The mettubon at Rocnester New York, while litte ditlerent. is exemplary of ao stati number 
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obansitutens Wwoich, due to inert proguty Co lange universities, were adie to devcrop a more compres 
Hetsive sate progiam Tn coopenlen with Rochester Cniversity. the tacitly was able to maintain 
(he fotuboe cQuiewdicht ot da tuietimne stall ol one psschiatrint, two psychoiogists, and a psychiatric so- 
cui wetker Enis Was the exception, mot the rule (© S Child's Bureau Report, 1934) The Zask Force 
Reports (Juventle and Corrections, 1967) make clear that there has been tic change in the basic 
eNardeter at the thayortty of these uistitudions up to the present Gime lhere ate. of course. exceptions 
to tbe tule, one of which is the National Praming School tor Boys established in Le 76. Because of its 
unique Visibility and access to federal funding, the National Tvaiming School was tor some ume an 
evpenmental stowedse tor authorities on the field of puvenile corrections. This has been true to a lesser 
estentoat the three bederat Rehabilitation Centers constructed under the federal Youth Corrections 


Actoot f¥820 Linese lacuities ate under the separate direction ef the Youth Corrections Dusinion of the 
Board of Paroles ot the Justice Departnient 


Clinical services. [he growth ot climeal services. not surprisingly, pataliels Che growth of treat- 
ment theones The tirst cimicai tacilities were designed to provide phisicai diagnosis, ay much for the 
protection of the stath and other inmates as for that of the mcoming yesenie (Hart, LYLO). By 1YT9 the 
medica: ofhicer at cnany institutions way considered second in importance only to the director Physical 


detects such ay venereal disease, anemia, and eczema were seen by the nature theorists and Darvwinpts 
as berngeatises of delinquency 


Nouew theor., supported by Cooley and tis associates, proposcd that backwardness in mental 


development was a result of neglect (Hart, 1910). This led to some increased emphasis on psycho- 
logica! testing and psy chological treatment modes. 


Present trends. The Hightields and Silverlake experiments have been well documented (Me- 
Corkle, f lids and Bixby, 1958, Empey and Lubeck, 1971) as two of the more promising new approaches 
to rytitubvonal interventions, Both are aimed at normal adjudicated delinquent boys of fifteen to eight- 
cen sears V-ho hase been diagnosed as having ccologically-based deviance problems. However. they 
differ in them appr ctches to the environmental intervention. Highticids bas moditted a modernized tu- 
rar coneregate plan fora small nuraber ob bows inte a stioulation af a real environment. Silverlake 
leaves the ctuld within the troubling environment wre uthiving peer group therapy to teach the boy te 
cope wath Chat emsironment Both emphasize “yob traning” and “otreer counseling and placement” as 


anontegrab partoot them program. Phe primary teearment mode at Hauhticids has been the guided 
Bwroup Abe raetion 


Perhaps the most touted new evelopment in institutions has been the unplementation of the 
“return to camumunity” treaunent mode through the halfway or group home concept (Keller and Alper, 
Ty"0) Surprosingly, the first such hall-way house was opened tor adults by the Philanthropic Society 
of Pondodm in (788 Attercare centers, for Chats the true nature of these nist facilities, and the present 
adult tacdities, were opened in New York City a: early as 1845. Phe Salvation Arms and Volunteers of 
America have continued work in this area but it was not unt the 1950's that a national movement 
towards hadway houses tor children can be discerned. Tf the carly adult halfway houses were con- 
eerned with aftercare, Gath prewiding help for those dade: caf ot the uasutution, the group home, or 


juvenile haltwas house, ps concerned with treatment for the child alfa on 


on his way to impstic 
tutotalizathon 


As with the other institutions we have viewed, variety ino stall, size, treatment iy the 
Norm. Cases cun tromosi fo sixty, with the stath varying trom highly and specially trained professionals 
to ev-consicts Preatment modes at group homes usually include a Variety of group intervention tech- 
Mques eroup counseling, guided group interaction, psychoanalytic group therapy. Phe group dynamic 


DS oiWass at presert and viable force with the group home whenever services and personnel are avail- 
while 


bhe author has observed sevenil greap homes. Phe toiosing doscrplien iw based on these oh- 
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RIALS AE ae Doge Pace fon ter weg Poheines, tnis we sae we br tet San fethas gen 
MOUNT ds bE tet begat Piacente Mesne as done EG STL Set ta te the alia’, 

PAE TAN AEC ts Wothke tl an Goatereme WEN the ebeup Pome cout Phe case ween she he ener 
senha Were. OMEN Gee poe tiatit so Morkets und foes 0 sg er ore ‘td Pesoteittgy 
haroth pecgnti bts b's sewigd fer ibis freathiest mode te py fee Be Dyess wba waeutd 
De ie pe Ma Cerotinent antl does potaderupt tcp tes to chs Qotnnmad Phe places 


SATE ge SPE UES Al ah Cea attention at 


broods and behavioral sneaks Ta pacer thet place 


Net foe Testy wen ee Toroother reasons btek Gi adesnatives or pecodlinp pracen 


eth sivew he te 


Phe siserys en fetent eetued primary dependent pen the personahtie ait pide cerag 
Curie et vaceie tS pes partidearce the threat of INSUCUOON Ze tbo was a Visrbie factor om the 


CreaUmient tye are 


u 


Peo cbsetvatiods ou tne meture of tne EVOILTORATY process ty ne ctounterest best. rastirutions 
Continued too sess the removar of tpe child ta a rural environment cong aitter theatists fad) come to 
feuize The vhpertanes ot Aelping the end to cope with the urban vituatiens toa winch he nev itadys 
feturned Seon Muarvitnd has reeentis established coeducational education Prewsaiiy WEEAID its 
seer enstduthens to heip with the development of soctal aspects of Persenahts. something over: 
jomkedan che Soret Eb ivnd’s fepertat bald 


Detention 


The Facility — Its Use — ts Rationale 


“eeteitied’” Gs here used to oindicate only predispesitional faccutes. resolitces. and 
MMteAVen bens These hieades are poumaniy used tor holding children utc te antake otal and the 
eeGit detenicce (he Primes treatment mode appropriate tor cach case. | ong-ten detennion is an abuse 
othe appasitus, wrether due ty overcrowded dockets of seme other nitondle. Lhe following dee 
sen pion ot the defended svetom ty based upom those mats ofa 22estate studs be SNS) Nernan (19455, 
Whienwereroantion vd bs the Lask Aerce Reports 


Dorenten is the deemion. usually made by the inttke stalf of the jusenie court sastent to hold 


Mahial se agiistuely Gnd al 


Pesited (irsatmendy er celta is ordered: Phere are two basic iepes of de 
fentiet storage detonation. an owtach the child is) held through adjudication and ot dispositen ing 
SOUS Ponce, ahd shevter-car, in which the dependent or neglected chid is hel in a non-secute 
dita Unt wate Pa ethynt can be arranged We shall concentrate our examination ain sterape detobtion 


Siafe avetie laws usnaiiy require that ao suspect yusenile be brought Woinedtiteh before tie 
Iscnile aathondies Gped waprenension, or be returned to the custods of iis parents Phus twe primus, 
} t E ‘ 


Tedbsats for nivende det 


Hilotsate the unasaiabilite of the parents. or the HANA es at Pe queens, 
authors Cistnids adae or feterse having power te release the chud Among other pier iat. 
cited psothe fad Perce Beports por contaucd holding of a child are dkeiis cd of further Oflense. Brat - 
Wy orn 


heootlighedc. ana the tact that the child was a PUN AS NOite bie sorter require phat © beara 


on deteritiads be dsooun ots possthig to prevent unwartagnted Jebtys in telease Phas. its etten tie 


Gtse Phat og tors aieten Gen Gndicates either a breakdown in the svstem: of Wsoatibe by the intake 


SEE Ouag  b  entien facades are Utized i the post dispeestiariad peraat wthies placcaient ps 


Demag ob ea at tie 


ei poet dosposith mad trey 
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Jn the 1967 report S8 per cent of the ssstemys reperung had separate and definable detention 
facuities, and tow! states ulized regional rather than county facilities Prom this and other reported 
date the Task Poree concluded that approaimateiy 90 per cent of the yusenie courts ino this nation 
detain ther suspects in non-seygrevated (rom adults) county jails. 


fsxen before kiews were passed requiring immediate tererral to the jusemic authori, the ques- 
ton ot what te de with the ehiid before tral was a troublesome one Colorado was among the lirst to 
esteblish the separate detention facihty in the late 1800's. [has first tacility. was directed by a married 
couple. both of whom were cettited grammar school teachers. Phis wits: congregate pliant with sex- 
ual. seeteated siceping ateas Phe Colorado legislature coditied this court-sponsored program, man- 
dating a -oparate tacihity with tedeher, dormuory and dining area tor all detained juveniles in the state. 
Chicas) tit detention faci) was amilar, with a permanent teacher assigned by the Boatd of Ed- 
uation to prosentchildren falling behindin thei schooling while being confined. 


Notnes study (1945) showed that the separate tacilities, where avaiable. were run by a Map- 
ceroot Soest! Work, the resident couple having disappeared, and an increased number of permanent 
abd part-ime staff witht college degrees. While the target stalfunmate ratio was 3:4 or 4:4, the study 
found thatsuch rade was rarely maintamable, 


Pour bask objectives cum be discerned in the operation of separate detention tacilities: to mun- 
innze the damaging clfeety of custody, to provide constructive acuvity programs as a prelude to further 
treatment or re-introduction into the community, to provide individual guidance and counseling, and 
locates ont screening for mental or emouonal health problems which might require unusual or special 
handimne While the child is ui detention, the intake staff makes ity investigation and decides on the 
authorization of petitions. Phe eventual dispositional recommendation may be tormulated at (his stage, 
wid conscrots sind concerted effurt may also be made to create in the juvenile the proper posture or 
withdes for proscotation to the yudge. Expertence with the detemuion process soon convinces one of a 
VESTA atid diate caindestine Purpose tor detention coercion and or punishment. bor example. 
When the wethors cucat was detuned toc having run away trom tus group home, the group home stall 
Pousnt tis reigned from detention on the giounds that the pumphment was necessary to effect the atte 
tadiul Chabees Winch were thought to be a requirement tor return to the home. Very often the proa- 
Ws of a detention ceiter to the caseworker or staff center makes detention a couvement means of 
pementneda tense. shorbterm therapy program, 


Whos ona tweive per vent of the reporting systems im the faa Force Report report absolutely 
Ho tite Caagmestic and ot treatment services avaidanle during the detention stage, SA per cent ad- 
wut lat ote oiiveuve Utlizattion of these services has been made at either the detention ot attercare 
pebieds Orsethird of the reporting systems have no tramed seciai workers avarable dang any pot- 


Chetpet the hats Cp through the puvenile court yy stem 


Vredispositional Police Intervention 


fates the perennci and services avaiable durmnyg the postuttost. pte-dioposilonal 


Socal ne wahher agers the stubephouse ¢pdice) intersention (Miner, Dusson. Dis and Parnas, 
TUG Do psa tame sat abet. police screemme processes canned be ovaiiated property beeause of 
leate ol statist oa dvegt som them dn [ved as percent of The tuk ere refertans foo the wot were 
ww idotaibert prowess Ottenile reported statomhouse vatusinenis py rhe Chica Police 
Pepa tee 1 rota: numbered LoS.) with only ] 3,374 wbses Hea teforred te court e@ Hicago 


Woe fient Youtn lasosien Annual Report, [964d Many pocsce departments hase developed 
spesst ed Youth Dis she sehsre This qQuagst ddiministiiie Giterventien Lakes piaee Vo tow shates 
prante fs \ OS tape es apelatoal Cie powers of these bureaus fe oontones and adinistye: Giga deerees 


PHO Onis amas Wes ead that 


Whe tna ies Che Pati and experiones 


TA Pee Da teahiber et js enne cauits: Boweter the threat ot punisient, ot retertal to the cout. 
pet ag pttars Gagher Gn tne dipiementiton ot thei interventions stritepies. Gnlike the juvenile 
pee owkeset the Your Division when teternng a willing child and or his parents to seme form ol 
MEE oes Ths ne posker fo enforce the services’ Parueipation in the treatment. Regardless of 
Me cb tera sscet he shite house disposition as a treatment mode. it unquestionably works to sereen 
(he ih pest ore catd Gostiviteramalfoads overburdened system trom inundation, 


Probation and Related Treatment Strategies 


Probation 


’ 


Piobaten os Gag nianignateg of the adjudicated offender in the community Gnder the super- 
meod Gulia dietlony af the court (prabatuen officer) and is. in effect. « deterral of Mstituuonaleation 
Whtota open fudillnent of a delineated “treatment program.” Such a Program) may vary trom stay- 
ay cates Chounle feta preseribed period of time to accepung an anabuse or methadone treatment pro- 
gear Whae puvennes Who are “pliced-out"” inte toster homies of Broup homes are often also on probi- 
en This thas be at misnomer because the extent of restraint placed upon the child is substantial: group 
Teeny ate thofe iostitubandl’ than probationary, 


fan 


Probation was tust deveioped to treat adults, usualiy first offenders, on the theory that. for 
these Parc. adt individuals, uistitugonalzation would be detcinental, and that supervision within 
THe CTE UTA OS Mas suIticicnl to prevent repetition of the disturbing behavior, [t was first required as 
Pp ed. fora jueenue offenders in) Massachusetts in [SY T. However, even in) dassachusetts, the 
PESTAPP FOP. ahog of moneys fat the payment of a probation officer did not tke place unt 1900. Place 


Menton feasted and dependent children ovcurted officially, if intermuttentiy, throughout this petlod, 


Met Tes eo tasert ad dicated prior to PSYE faced either no treatment a suspended scutence or dis- 
Meosdi bos Thy peat met rcuonaization (Hat, It: Barrows, L904), 

Pie hanes diverge Court Act at PS99 neluded Provisions both tor probation ay a preserted 

mec feewe. isd for its ainpletentation through the use of police officers permanently assigned to 

Thee Biase statl and probation supervisors. Phe Chicago Wornen’s Club quickly pressed the 


EP UGE Tassie Poucewomen, preterably with traming in secial work, to do this duty. [has 
HORS: Decatie the prastiee ane the Chicago dred. Phe supporters of the Elinor act envisioned proba- 
Geb beat Pidiaiy eaten tied), Putas late as 1904 Judge Luthill deplored its inetiectiveness and the 


meno wheats tatbods af cuercran due tod dack of hospitals, county homes or other institutional 
Dae Bs pews ads 


bP Botha osperence os typiead ab the catly development of probation services Lhe turst pro- 
Matt Gueets wety Saninteers fram the upperarust of the community Gmuain-lne culture-beaters), 
fe Aniong ther were the president of the Herrew Board of Char- 
ths atid tee tiembers of Buttalo’s Chants Organigation Society During the list 


ee en Ts Ot ee eS ro Tt | 


Bithus prota. SO oper cent of the adjudicate onudren were Peiccd oh probation, 


Poooseh toh ote sasce coming belore the caurt were dismissed without Wispositvat or theat- 


fihatosistccn Per centoed the pusenie courts Mad seme form al prohation 


TOG se een ged. DROID aEOm, and a fermua, foginad at supervision Phe two 


War toporting) were the Pesihec ahd peabye coutscapas Pas. 
POU es hadecappadis te Une Mmotaes of the ond. emp fasuung the OppPertiqities fata 
wot a Jestatar tre scd the Pre orous position of the prohatener the certains punish- 
Tho oe Pe Pepa oer cadthenedd, mie mect ar ty SUEDE OF tit teota zation 


Vea, a ee tesa aed hetaseen amd Wo als TQ achive catses Dei the normal 
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Wet Fak bere epee oceated that “oper ocntetad conte nad serue sential proPa- 


Vhets Pape bo 8 Tabs Phat 


were acthimastered Dv Une tec paar Cente afd stark ou tive 


hate ated. atatak Doe Pemain- 


stats. Oh: a aS WOT. hei hall nel seven states b. the pub a 


dena speoeccd Youth Nuttect. fat oes oteated, Phe average acne catia Way “fote sO at the 


bined tae © tessons cept Whoe ‘dopercentol tne counties Basigat ps omation aod on alter-care 
: 7 - t 


SEES EGS Tee TR flatis to taesoa tachchonr’s degree held of specneizahio es atapeotied a. Main of 
the Quuht. onteraend dicated Shes requirements were hot caddy entered duc te the shortage of 


Qed be tp ca 


Idd Me Pita te lhe as esparate ahd e 


teat drome fhe ahtaac seh Waoere this ay (hue, 


CMe stl bes os Woe Spay Lae Tate repent” hyestpate ated. teen. a ates’ “heapvettas, and Usthally 


Nate ne aes Hetough the adjadeatet procedure, Chen tte ease as transferred feo tue prodation stall 


Ter Gapostooha fvcominghdatin of a treatment phan. and fer supervision ed ais iM picni entation, 


ihe tS paca. trewunent diedes avaiable to the average probation oltieer a the handing of his 


CHYNIN ache Giese ate Ihe aisttuden of a reporting schedule, sometimes approximating individualized 
CouNstong. con tidings, counscamg anc placement, of retertan te resaurees within te community 
bor esaipeec. (oo abthor bandied a caoe involving @ bos (ibicen) who wats adjudicated tor stealing bi- 
cycles tte gaan sponding tnenes Phe disposition ordered bs the ceurt was probation (one year) with 
Peguiar report bony a week tor the tuosf month, once a month thereatter) conditional upon enroll- 
Ment in an automebue mecnanics class ctfered by the local doss Club of America (the probation officer 
Masai trattatwe Divers ftaming ft the child), with placement in some type ob part-time job to 


Popw Goripiotian of ite Sours 


After-C ace Community Intervention 


Aten cats owtvacce Tee help ins unstituuenalized juseniie with nis adjustinent problems upon 


the somnnp. 


Pisce woessential to the prevention of recidivism among vouthtui oifenders, 
Veto ascot GMOS. Tow adequate supenvoers progmims had been developed in this county (flask force 
Report Correction, i967) Where tne attercare worker has anaidentity distinet trom the probation stat 
and is suPsequenty assiatiet to mandis the readjustment of the yuvemile, he ty ustialis equivalent tO a 
patois oiivet With, according tothe hist available United states Children’s Bureau statisticn, an average 
OT SIAtY fet aicbite cases As et E968 some OO483 juvenile ottenders were otfaily on paroie, duting 
thatsarne sear, 224d abs ohodre tere phaced on asupervised probation program of some fy pe. 


Alternative Intervention Strategies 


The detached worker, Fe So) Yorn in 860) tie “detached worker” wae utiaved Like the street 
Man boat oh Ctieage at P08 the purpose of thes: unattilated workers is Co promote Ube use of com- 
f * prey 


PHI resources ANE LE LEse hh sev ices on) CHMLIDS thodesvsteniatizcd, nen court Dasis  PMese wore 


RODS Giro bbs inten DObAc On Hie. iD bHiD) Ee Gta biny pope aii: 


The California experience. Cairornia bas tong teen a leaders aa the aie eh puseniie Ueanment 
Stiafegies, perhaps besauese of the distinet character of the Youth Nathonty Phe Calor Youth 


Nutheniss Gamunanits treatient poognain stresses homie 


fing foe tne probaGencd offender, with a 
talh das x oachedtigs cote: cormpuisess attendance atthe child's reguaar school, or job placement), 
along wath oorapitsers attendance ar regularly scheduled group therapy sessions (see Hurts presente. 
fon oat the Seah Anta: Nsmposaime oa Current Issues in Adolescents Psvchiathy. Losas Keseareb Ine 
statute od Moshi Neactees. beads Medial Center, Houston, Nevember bo G92. "the Phenapeute 
Vovcoama Vi 
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the SECRETE Apparatus add Pureduchatie Passport te Treatment, Wihae Sacuiatings the coerce atmos 
“PMere et a tere aatervention Unfortunately, tundims ot this poogram was discontiumued before its po- 
PENG oad Me ev aatod (Harts, E972) 


The Consmumity Youth Responsibility Program of San Mateo County is stil another approach to 
IMerven bon Surproangly) similar to approaches used in Sweden and the t SSR. the CYRP contronts 
the disturber througn use of an open commurity hearing Board, avoiding toe ruvenile court Svstem ene 
Ureiy The pttuaty treatment mode, assignment to “voluntary” community service work, however, ts 
Mpiemented Py reseisaGen of the mght to reter uncooperative Volunteers to the court and probation 
ySstem 
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IV. HISTORICAL FORCES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
INDEPENDENT JUVENILE COURT APPARATUS 


Hloctotans tare aewed the nisiers of the yusenile Court wostem: trot ditercnt Santape points, 
and fhiave disetunatatee sesena ditterent factors: whieh shaped its development Anthons Phat and 
apie, fave accounted for the evalution of the ssstemt in ditferent wats ino this 


Paul Lappan. tor esas 
WwelGn, We shai ures these anterpretauions and dessrbe other forces which were intlugntial in the 
grow bod the stein 


The Catalytic View (Platt) 


Pace iye4s depicts the qusenile court system ay the result of a moral crisade. This crusade. 
Teeeen ont Wars Phe Oo otahsst° which Granslated the “held” unto a working sesiem, 
foe Dratasth contibttons made by the chansmatic icaders of the movement Plan 


boat oa thearetioa: basis for child care. Both ot these tacters were critad an the de- 
scloplagnted tid system 


Phatr ss 


She Giddesaver movement as a “matural” result of the feminist movement, and of antic 
tenis; toa tions Piate, Ly69, po 774 


Midde cape wofneno at Cie turn of the century expenenced a complies and Larrea hing 
Site sheution Une tardatiamal ranetions were dramadticalls threatened by the weak- 

Heo domestie feiss and tne specntlized rearrangement of famdy lite Phitan- 
So ore ed aon on thei own dives. a void which was created by the decane ol 
Het Go aetoafetcasad iiure and botedem, the rise of publlo edtucaten, and cic 


solthunal toon ampenanal crowded cities Militant crganiaations 
a oatahk get promi: of women’s mghts, whereas thelr oppancats seized 
wget tate fookvep we tino: Chem proper plitce their choice ot careers 


eg (baat sae dath deweser Was a teputable task for aay woman wre wanted 
aa seep roa TaneGets opto the community without dens ng aitetonutnest 


Look Wabts o Sebati ated Pode 


vofanebened te preserve the prestige ob middie-ciass wonlien in a changing saciety, 
hh Mow, baniginis new career opportunities for cher dn tae case of the juvenile 
ven sai Thats was an thaitase ain the ampertanee of the role of the socua worker, ietding to the 
Se COT ap pve ata cod tis body whit the sociologicad approach tatreatment 


aiid Aut. 


ere Chr 


Dasa feminist phenomenon, and concentrates fis anaivsis primary 
ning de Rosen Bowen was teom a momed. curah Protestant bimidy. educated 


Sosa soueate. sag tiatned inte the highest social and politica: circles Jube Lathrop’s 


PAE te ps : apasct Wiha tad drawn up the bill first permitting women to practice hie in 
Piiitre Tate Les vets Koc cunts horn, semumirv-cdueated and upper piddusccidss. bie to 
tasted wipe mote dope Ptah Wones abe dete mthe movement, Was the sont a Vermont veaue: 
pat hae Ze Son Br as Wap Dooiba WOnths Conmnechcut hams 

Wovsi' ory ob oteh anita. nent avian sand moredovaant bomasior, (Ney betetee uae 
fens ha a a cag aera hex mot Vet assumabated inte: Che " Vnierigan Wat ob ate As 


aoe Welle forest) aware of Che discordance! 


mot deveahee. snevifabis, 
desaat URtodes, f¥72). 
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eooda factor Both dewbeoate tie “held” upon which the ciild-saeer. Were to act but Tappan 
deters thea Plate on onterpreting the Uneld™ state as the crucial facie: bow tiv amd the Jasd force 
Report du centie Decree, 190 tend beagiee With this approach 

Noceit ig bf happan. somtnement gnidielly replaces verporal panohmecnat, wrich leads to the 
fbsortts cid does. and te the consequent conditions at OVerCro Win. squalor eto. Coneenn 


BUbe he coupied WITN a fenerai awareness af the special needs of tne children led to the 
ESLEDLOnILen! oo separate Maahhes ler merits (New York House or! Kketuge. P25) and: the eventual 


Th and afGustrad schuois (Missachuserts, Gad7) As the tuedities tor juvenile 
pent Death ts sutton trom mans of the evily characteristic of them forerunners, the evolution of 


mecotper tutinent modes itigenced and shaped the field. the theoby ot probation (Massachusetts, 
PSS00 Gaba the Gootdtition ob separate heaangs and closed tral. ter the protecnon or puvenite offenders 
PBast cr ES TU New Work, PAY2, 


Pag lend tneorst. maintain tiat, given these sonditions. the jusemile court system) would 
Hatt ovente The introduction of the catalvag agent was in the mature of mutation, and this mu- 
Paton Pata aast ag CHeet upot the mature of the system that cimerzed Phe “catalytie’ theorists on 
Mecener aise tet cat the prasence of the catalyst way a necessary condition tor the emergence of 
The ssetui dna demot view the cataly te effects as unmaturat, of distorted. 


Phe Natursl Criminal 


Spencer CP 862) and Lombrase (b9i2) concenved the first American cheories of criminality and 
devatnee Hawn Chea ostulations on tas earlier work of Rush, Res, and the Soci Darwinists, Spen- 
eeroane Pombrose deabe the concept of a ermal clos. The natural crimunat, according to this 
THe is todo an tne yeneteas so anterion lower chisses dts ant: natutal that a eroup of such indi- 
widhuais, Wothh state ch onal detects. Phiced Gian urban covinonment woieh wopls remtorced these pro- 


Pei hes shou lesp aay crime. tendons 


Nature Versus Nuctuce 


Phe Pes taathe tne ae ool the “nature” Efoup were counteracted bs the positivist “nurture” 
MMearists a sds Caewed, TsYsy,) who advocated a learming, or bebasiosist, cheors oF devranee. 
Pies group wos str aa ontluenced and supported by the Nationa: Prison Association and the Congress 


ol C tiatitiers a 


Cocechons Phe delegates to these organizations, Mostly correctional workers, clung 
Fone Burtute apPraden as a phuosophical justifies! a for the work. For (us group to aceept Dare 
Wits wetie fave meen fo frustrate their profession: aspirations, to label themselves as niece Acepers 
reatss Chese contlicts were somewhat mitigated with the rise of a professianal class of 
sia Wane cisthatads add: social vervants ke Charles Ho Cooley 18901 A medical model ot 


Jesaant Meters oe sith techniques dor remedying “natural™ imprefections, Was developed in a attempt 


Ponte he atare patie de tvite 


Urban Disenchantment 
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cupants had been city dwelicny before they Aad ummigrated, way ignored bs the developers of the ju- 
Senile geet system 


-.. Penology and ducation 


One of the reseite of the mature-nurture synthesis was tn? emergence of a “new penology.” 


Pea: el the Hew penotogy Way reformation or, in “Brock say's words, “education” 

Poatiais Man, hin capacity. Mis habit. and tastes, OF a iauonal procedure [ne 
boolorgtorm was net possible without disciphne and supervaion Thus. tne ine 
ete scntened was ooiroduccd to encourage cooperation on the part of the ine 
Adtheugs the reformator, was intended in theory to tunction ar am cactInplion to 
putitee fetee at Way cNaractenzed in practice by 4 regime of coercion and restraint 
Sie the oneu savers professed io be seeking tne best interests of tneir “wards,” there 
was het neest Co tottuldts legai restulation of the nghtand duty to treatin the same was 
that the right and duty tu punish had tormerly been regulated. In ettect, the new pen- 


vuoyy tedied the dependent status of children by disentranchising them of legal nghts 
tPiait, 1YO9 9 87) 


bnock Wines and Zebulon Brockway were -pieal of the new breed of penologist who saw the 
retormatories as the treatment centers for “delinquent” youth. Wines advocated the coalescence of 
the dependent-neplected and delinquent jurisdictions; he also proposed state subsidies for treatment 


to private citizens and charitable organizations. He preferred the rural cottage plan ay a relormation 
tool (Wines, PSs) 


Wines’ work was continucd by he son, Frederick, who imposed his own ideay of preventive 


detention und moral and religious training upon his father’s system (F. Wines, 1888). The emergent 
reformators plan embodied. 


1 segregation ol vouthtul offenders trom adult criminals: 


2 remosalot the child trom its corrupting urban environment, 


intervention Without traiordue process, for the good of the child: 


4. indeterminate senteness, 
S the cottage plan, 


6 protection against idleness. indulgence and luxunes by military drill. physical exercises, and 


COTTE Supers ision, 
dneinphasis on sobriety. thritt, indust.s, prudence and adjustment: 


Noa program incorporating labor, ecucation, and religion as the essential relormatory tools 
(an clementary education was considered sufficient, and industrial and agricultural training 
should predominate) 


This plan we. to typify the intervention strategies of the juvenile court system for the neat seventy 
years, and as hac to many present insatutions. The only significant change in emphasis ty in terms of 
educational goals and increase: skilled trade learning. The agricultural emphasis ts still present: in 
Programs of Vard care and plant maintenance, however. : 


Contemporaneous with the development of new theories of penology was the development of 
“progressive education ” Leaders such as John Dewey were instrumental in destroying the notion that 
education should be reserved for an intellectual aristocracy. The movement sought to de-emphasize 
rote learning ard the authoritarian posiuen of the teacher and sought the active involvement of the 
chiid in the classroom) But it was the progressive theory of naturalism which was adopted by the ju- 
venile court sestem. Faperience and lite adjustment were stressed: s:if-education was relevant, useful 


Tk4 


sees eS ve ds ab atcas, Phese theanes sere utihived by the new PEN OKT. as a Vibdieader ef the 


Heth ot Te Gitar centage plain. and a justiticdtien tor the “eaperumentar Saiidity of an 
STUPID tyes ch Ti tastoot ANG AM UU: taining to the exclusions of more than a tutumal lormal educa- 


Deeg 
Srettt 


Limited coercive therapy model. New approaches to placement and treatment are COnstanuy 
ved ubpeemented Ong of the newest of these is the iimited coerce therapy madel 


Barr del. no Peewee seeks the tien ol the roles of the delense lawser and mental health profes: 


seep ih TPS Cost cnivtysts of the chiid Lo effect this purpose i seeks a celreat trom the adversary stance 


Peapased A. he Guia decsion, and, at the same time, an end to the indeterminate sentence According 
hefty qroden yoecstes Ureaiment is te treatment atadlo voluntar Parcerpation is Une kes to thera- 


PEELE soeeess Phas treatment could be preseribed only for an initial sivty-dus period Further treat- 
Ment ot the Shag wed he dependent upon his recogniuon of the benetits received. Since there is usu- 
AGN Plovinoh tar cetension of che *coerebe” period after a specia! hearing, one mas doubt the extent 
bo WOLD One prow nam: COnLem sin Practice, to the ideals on which itis based 


The future. fhe sudden burgeoning of “nght to treatment” cases and the growing child advocacy 
HONCMCAIS te SM Tptomy of the controversy concerning the present use of the juvenile court as aa 
mfersention ovstem fhe thrust of this attack is upon the parents Patridge Meors ityelt, upon the state's 
Paht to cutemene inte chidren’s ves tor any other reason than the commission of a crime. Phis ar- 
KuMCHe ecomes parteulans forceful when the system offers labeling but no actual treatment of the 
vtuid bo Aber, perhaps unkpowingly. has provided further ammuninon ter those who question the role 
OP the paseo court of the iw apparatus itsei?, in the handing of what might be labeled “soctal” 
MCEMVERGons Naen’s criticism is ot the destructive effects of using the criminal law or a criminal court 
seeten con wither the yuvenue court is a hybrid) to perform social services. particularly the correction of 
lesser deviaiwe His thesis can be broken down thus (Allen, 1964): 


i when Une crimaru iaw is rehed upon to’ pertorm: social services, those services are not 
ek fo De etiechveis rendered When penal treatinent i emploved to pertarm the tune- 
ets ah socal sersice selection of those ehgible for penal treatment Proceeds on inipermis- 
MEDAL DONELON Luapless fess) 


2 fPaat when the system is burdened with finetions it cannet eflectisely perform, it is pre- 
vented from performing the more basic tunctions it was established te sertorm, 


SA Turther Consequence ot forcing what May he incompatible obligations on the system is the 


SePODGOR GEIS agencies 


A ftendeney ter the tchabiltiuve ideal te sere purposes eoscuuails dneapacitative 
aA Tae peule in Character 


ios rebabintagve ideal has often heen accompanied Dy atutudes and practices that 
eos Matin individual libertues 
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RUCTUBRE OF THE JUVENILE COURT SYSTEM 


eetsoas Beta gabssrriis- 


PbS DNDN a COUEN Nereloe svete te A 

Aral Dn respected Pas for tester and adoption home pas ciuenbs eteup board- 
ae Sues Te Uecdhess, tysidentia: and alierears progtarns fer dependent and 

PO bapenediag et other chi welbare mones cbass ber Reportoonm foscnis 
Plann aries. chou baw behoroen: atel ote AGtenisteathri ep Pe 
. eee 2 My Sa Ta inheeps 


Hb ier are eae 


eeSboa oaastom wats cfcated bv othe bedenil Ysuti Correchems Aer (1952). 
Tete Aas no ethene federal tuseniio corrections ststemr duvemles in’ tederal 


riety 

thes home states, assuming the focal pusenile court would take Ur case. 
viterests of the child ” Phe expanding scope of tederai laws. which by 1yS2 
Ubiber of such informal dispositions, was party responsible tor this aetaon 


CCCTHINE NE wutborty ever quveniies whe have broken a hiw of the United 
Phiee rehehrhtatian cen- 


iedenalow 
= 

Ct paitiedaar state) and are eighteen sears of age on less 

Wyiy save Aoen established under the Youth Corrections Davison ot the Bowser ot 


wobotis svsfem fer quvenies ty distinet trom: the Natronab Piaiear School ror 
Vis ph, through the Congressional authorts G2 administer the allay et the Dts 
Phe Nationai Pooning School while ate being admunistered bs the Kureau ot Pris 
Poe chete than a wal puyenile (read UMent sy sten: 


The State and [ ocal System 


wee 


of eo ee Sie 


yssemtaliys a Goes s based. Community soremied service conten, 
sethaee Mighaate ato tae state devel Given lie through tne sadicuars. 
Ho the Meaenty of yuventic Courts are Counts statins, supported by 

iudes and ds- 


Nestea is 


an gsscntialis 


POR OTA 

bedded atibastervd by focally elected jucees. whe represent tne attit 
w Pack Force Report: Juvenile Dehngueney. 1907) State sihare. mental 
rot cantrationys on the ssstem The state 


Har departments while rescurees, ane ustails 
einatoe. tho Uomited States Supreme Court 
A ate deacons impact upon its das to-day eratios. 
Cenadtes sta fo not give the Impression that the state wwsten as tne doppelvanger 
coahey do took very simular but che joca, Character of the svsteni often pre- 
piaving the ommipotent foie thar Washington pims in the tederal 
stem may be nothing more than a parteume judge. a clerk, and a 


fatorespansive to the bureduchaue rein 


Whig possihic ac hiters ot ats decisions 
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recent... 4 funding roie 
Hts secondary sale on super! of theatment AEONCICS has 
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\ hetwern os Quill around tne baw bstorcerment Assistance Ad- 
eee fone fededi otganizations lo pads a fae fon an this Webwetrk 
‘ i4 4 i ra! EVI as partoot tne Departient of barber. later absorbed 
. w) teu ig Wellate feerugn ine Othce a Cn. Do. copinent whe 
Wage tyepe poste torino metworn’s orograms ge bb AA 
: Gen Loikdyia. addi, have moved toward diteel iutdiiig ob vai Progtadis 
Cit ts ty Neron Wes Pb AA is the primary score of federal tunds 
“ ¢ Pisergstie and control of jusenie deanysenes tne annual appro- 
Seat wacnes one bicion dollars Approximately SS per centr PAA funds 
an i \ Sloth ot Baoan grants te the states in response to comprenensive Pians for preven- 
HE Wa cha fas oat wo dvanhygaches Phese plans are prepared by State Planning Agencies and 
cae Pi VAs state prepesais 
PONE Conan tot gsattpigs tne Orteec or Cnminal Justice Programs (OCIP) is responsible, in 
oat whoa Gary and Standaids Coetnnssion” appointed by the governor, tor developing an 
al cont i 


Shea Pah Ger sunmiosen ta tne LRAA regional office in Cnigago. Phe governor has 
Geadhated togiede atnin the state whieh are te submit plans to the OCIP comprised in part of specitic 
Progtans peeps. a Ssubeiantoappueatons " Phe ertena and objectives to be reflected ino these 
Dosetons ato delwasd ai the states comprehensive plan. Pts on the bases of the “sub-grant ap- 
Meteor tos tat bE ANS Siock wrantis tiitered to local programs, 


Poe vomainedyer or PE VAS operational budget is “discretionary moneys” distributed by the re- 
Meth Th. tos apport olanhowitiae programs outside the purview of the state plans. Among the prior- 
eos ocuant on werent PE AA supported yuvemile programs are reduction of juvenile offenses, and diver- 
Meet act ccs fron: The wtimina: pistee system to other, more treatment-orented avencies Intorma- 
Pete on DENN Can oe annaued by owing tbamtecare of the Department ot Justice, 633 Indiana Avenue, 
weWoOWoncengren fat Sutad 


Sco etidhaty secures ed tedenis support for local programs is the Youth Development and Delin- 


pecs Pressnthoa Admudistraven of HEW. whose aanual appropristion is about tilteen milion dol- 
wy VUE A was created fo coordinate mformaden resources natonwide, and to develop and fund in- 
oat opts or ragnete and: Ustnigg workshops. Control ot YDDPA grants ies not in the 
gienai evel of the federal Deportment of PEW The scope of the 
partoan the pamphlet. funcucria? Caretortes of Training Propeciy. 


SPA en ate he 


Mitte eheut tae Administration as available trom the Ottice of Juvenile Delinguecnes 
e 19 Mepiaatios Distributran Service, Oiviion of General Services, Department 
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fl. AUTHORITY AND FUNDING 


Authority Hierarchy 


Maes Ptaangt des anmee ahah Quanta ca 

eg ie : WAP i WOE Via Di ttis cel tone ee Latin tee 
‘ I: aes TTR Ni Wea GREE OF RE SP aS 

! oe N Ku ate ea Maem mets cok denags oath 
Tien oS MAE WN TES “sist ct " Dee Iitauga one SOULS Walare on lenta. Maan selon. 
The Juvenile ( ourtand the ( ommunits 

Peet ae Gets naa avr otrtnal AGUNOMIN from a uggiscatee cheat oun Feats Duventic 
Con NG SWS ror examp.ei and are cewalls responsible tor thes n fos vi euitts of the 


foeelit process. but the 


Mtge ada oi fis Ascots, cana power ds the Jegitumiy ties or ae 
t t & 


MGC OD. oa GanMiaitsy mp yhabin mature, miay be the mure is 


UNURATY censure of fis ae 


Pha hepa. deena Gaurt judge bp anelected official, subject 6 oc. 
Rony througe the ballot box Asin the adult ssstem, community ataioges tewards a parucular behavior 


wt Rave an piuenee upon the entercement aticudes of tne cibunal as well as 
tow jurisdictions Where a juvenile can Tequesta urs tii direct particr 


Habs Preset 


ob thy posse bas : 
Mabe cn ORS COMET ELIS 4 the process ieads Coumposition of its attitudes 


Hos chars othe to gate to what extent the iaws themselves reflect the mares and tcnal of 
Tne Sete nig its Pat there as at icast some connection between the operant desires of tie COMMUNIO 
PesPecibes Woon Chivateneds and che governmental reaction to those desties (Rinodes. 1972) Thy ap- 
Patent autores ol ine judge tPas teMmains a function, mot rust of the pleasure of the legisiature. of ol 
ACUTE. toca taaher court bubot CORMDUNITS sup Port 


The Popular ( onception of the Juvenile Court 


Phe Popuett coneeph af ine ssstem is ditticult to evaluate for instance. whie the vary feadets 
OE TRY tessniv seit thovement, espousing there child-saving motes. were COUMEMGOE og istatures to 
Pass juvenile court acty to “save che children.” some of those operated of by the system the poor, 


Whodweer. sae Toa an intrupsien into ther dives, vin attempt to desttoy ther bamudies 


GME ek 


ces Nesording oo Rhodes GE97 2), the general popiiace dooks to the svete. 4 alien its 
iiesds oor chumge op the disturbing pooulanon. fr Jou this, ak 
Poouttis tue tement, the lithe bastards shorid Be put awa 7 Or anor -s nig 


petsedi might 
t 


MON TP poss tbe dears need neip. counseling. models.” “dusentic cour is thus a rulti-dinmcrsicmal 


LOT eps 


Santor Pox cia 7h in his evaluation of the COMMUNIO Intervention process, deseribes the yur 
wenie Con to svstem as one ot dominant cultural preferences” Wirectls imposed on what he sees as one 
ef odtonships Cparent-childy in the law. He postulates that the ssstem: as respon: 
wine he Poe wdbe and caintening the tinancil security, health, education and moral values of the 


eb thie avast 


Lamtmbawg. 


tenis can Meee direeuy invelved in the treatment ot desiant south a Varigty ot 
wavs but the tui cmpaet of parent groups, block cummiuttees, the Biges Panther breaktiot program, 


jet vet icat Che Community Youth Responsibility Program of San Mateo County, California, 


vteoots 
moone APPfoaeh te community inselvement A hearing board Composed of volunteers trom the com- 


munis actvasa butter between the child and the pormatcourt svete 


1s 
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rN Lo hha netihera te be Gispensed Fe the soca wadale and monish health 
Per ae a ee : Pho UA cHe COULLSS sieltis as we 
i eee te ted far vtateand local authorities te snare costs relatively: equally 
eae sihaee Race J he dependent gpon wete: appre vas of a counts bond issue 
tre otate Reve upon the lewd Gammiunis was common Unrougaout the 
sibiew. chnsShealey an SEMEIIA CoP ee ute GR Ime cats dete which cotabushed aid iekueated plivate anytitu- 
iol pana rtoot ousendes While the truly private satitutions no donger doe. 
hops booms. uind property taves fase been ouned Py state adic cations 
\ St pa tonded directv by tne slate. inrough appropriations for judges, build- 
ote TAT a Lone apposmtent ot delerse lawyers The tecoumied principle of junsprudence 
Mok. t Man? Gabe uit te iettoe a court funds fer its operation. or for tne enforcement ot 
: : Hg ah Dace he bt Spawn tacorder is own appropriations (Phased upon ify powels ds a 
taba Cratiad ofatowerngit, But there have Deen few tests of thts theers in American 
2 i Lig of the sasgmile Court system op even more compies, beetuse of the Vanets 
boos tapeattons dh wider Aas the pewer fo expend the resources of the mental health, 
Mote ats saterns hat ootten tees on sush state adeneies as dispositional alters 
a ° 
ree 2 * Seat eas GD lanes Ge ath indirect AG eAPeriinenttl poohatied or aller-care 
Wa OO Tadd theesattia Qocreetiomal durhonty, a social services prownain of di drug Ueat- 
aE? pee ge Wye Ine eetahoshment of the Ottice of Youth Development are Delinquency Pre- 
seer a PENAL tre Pow bore Reporters stramghy lanigntgd the ve sett ional dollary going 
a pow comes dar db ek cport Corretre sand basentig fae” 
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C ourtand Staff 


He Guust system amelodes feo snes 


alletisws, aw well 


steims is cyident 


ete DO kets 


voproblems of the devant ond, Mags ADD fy fas ca ween 
4 


Metost in UPR Ae ses bono a Ao deeb. dane 
ve vos Pas abn Ahem and Ueabiwnt Migoras. aud slurs ol samericmee at 
ME on 7 : ates OS TR SUL Oppertunitles te inercuse nis Sod Tha ate Cb atsk 
be i ' PONY Adee sr aakser he we proka Sis me ag mers her toto stato omar associ: 
heh ab 2 Ve a Ma Nsocnation Whether a ae cfr or aot. te tas eothe Nee 
Hera Cg TP agnag (tet Dudaes. an auadiars arma. the NS Court beoundsetaors 
ip a Nevada 89807) The Nationa iver oe Wate th. bearded in 
BES 5 SK me teks PMA) tay and judicial mes cners dedicat, oto the prerueticn of tbe 
wieteats tee average ure dt publishes a bemonthly newsletrer eng the face nie Cotrt bigest. as 
Aaa THE ‘ enee Ju lee The National Couned or fusenis Cort dudues’ Porhary concern 
"48 Tat eennauing cducanon progres for ruveniie Count pudates. iieduding Pegion- 
POTS ee oa ats andl simicuer Colleges 

i? a Sno sive Thom a single part-OMme clerk Pw sprobatoon other toda stat 
t : ne qudge and divided inte intake. probation, detention, and alter-care 
paritents Wee oe per center the Counties require that statt members hase a bacneio: « CS RTCG 


eoabie toentar le these standards because of the dearth of qualiied a Gants 
Desa repent that ow ce sociologists have had the primary ampact upon th sastem, 
Hat 8 eRLE Sout systems reported no trained “soci Worker oof any mature aval 


Shas boise Corrections, 1967) Tt seems that the creator ot | EAA and the attendant 
eyes tunus ras De witerings such shortcomings 


Pe Natesa Coton Crime dad Belineuenes (NCCD Center. 41 Route P7 Paramus, New 


Feta be ar sar. the most untluentiad Ofga7dUON open fo stall participations the Counc Was 
Ener ta Gt Tae eet agate ps and vonelusions of the Tayk boree Reporters oe Cound holds 
tittuce ee as vowesfor ty 60,000 members include soca Workers, prison offinais, vind 

we 4 viet? 6 bede ttid: eytah advisor services, sponsyersy Unaiminar astilctes, ang tas een a 


Y 


pe Toes Care hort state and tederal legislative bodies Among ots pubieatois ace the 
Cre und Deanquencs Quarterdy, and he Journacot Rese ee itin Crime and De- 


by teert : : weAte hadi orgativation tor legaicortectuomar swaths tne Natta Assesitfien of 
Py tae Ss \ Paeemoy Agencies (S256 North Central Avenue Induanapecs, Esciana 46220), 
abet Oa. Pa ON ng totes tor poson and thaming schoo, evccatees and stall person. 
i: Tas tafabon, ake those of the Natomal Goun .oan Crime ane Deco uenes, 
H ey : “4 Sa ut sg EE GPE ITS. fhe TESTIS oie. atin t Pay «yar, and 
ie aes Sa an 
Ba gee : ot heey Mas assumed an Mpa pe DUP ea SM SED pba 
fern, he Taw Se the number of detendents altigeas Gepclser od mx arhergioss Mas 


BE OPPoseeuting ailorneys to puve- 
Wai Coat Sas a Gites arused “ho protect the interest of the state) Pie usual daweer bas an under- 


Netorist . To the plopartoans gagected Che umber of Counties vuasscar 
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(ay feptescoted Py part a. d-o ebover and neglected (part pb. | and 2 above). and dependent classili- 
sachs Dependent chadren, adoptees srphans, ete. are really a eparate popuiasion, treated dilierent- 
SW otfom other dewant youth, and we wad mot focus on this function of the juvenile court. When a de- 
pendent ohid is paced in holding tacihues with deviants, tas an indication of a breakdswn in tunction, 


an aac and tistec ol the system, usually due to lack of an alternauve placement 


“Dehtiquent” rather than “neglected” children, on the other hand. make up the majority of the 
eects Sase ceads, though its often ditticult to distinguish the cases where delinquent behavior ts a 
Citeet result newieet on the part of parents, The dispositional and statt-atutudinal aspects of the two 
lanes are citen crueais unportant Phe true neglect case is typically one w hetg a newhbor or teacher 
semphigs te tne porce about ao c.cerable living situation and the court stat! pushes in to save the 
Passice ehaid trom: his environment. This is obsiously a different situation trom: that when the chiid 
diaws the ativanen ot the system bs his own acting-out behavior, regardigss of the underlying cause. 


Accordine to Goldman’s (1963) study ef four communiues (done tor the National Council on 
Crime and Dene uenesy, the statutory target population and those actually alfected by the laws may 
eiten be two dis. net groups. Goldman comes to the tullowing conclusions, among others. 


PooThveisa Wide Varitiomin rates of arrestin different communities. 


Net aiit chudren apprehended in violation of the law are recorded in the juvenile court (about 
‘Soper cent and only halt of those children apprehended are actualiv taken to the police 


slag tiant 


+ OSerotistiess of attenses is partially responsible for vanations inh adling of the youth by the 


Porice 


3 Uheie are dittcrences hetween the number of Negroes and the number of whites referred 
tecourt The white and Negro rate of serious offenses is tainly equal, but the rate for minor 
oilvnses shows aditterence of about 30 per cent. 


Phe fate of reternals increases with age: patterns of aandling cases are tuncuons of the re- 


athon of the police to the community, the court, the offender, his tamuly, and the offense. 
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CLIE'T INFORMATION AND RECORDS 


The jusemie ccurt system has two distinct intormatron sestems. dhe Pounds recerdine syotem 
In centered in the weeai co oo unititself. and as the repositary for the diaznostic evaluations upon which 
INfersention. are formula ca 2 ordered. Figure lon the other hand. describes the secondary intor- 
Maton system Tt ay a ytatistical accounting system of treme.-: sus bureaucratic significance. Health, 


Fducation and Weitare on the federal level. and the Department of Social Services on the state level 
ate cnarer feceptacies of this secondary information. 
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Primary 


Dae Pidbats teecrding syetem consists of arrest records, social reports and court ties. and thus 
Invotves the pros department, and social staff, as well as the court itself. Phere iy much data ta ine 
dicate the sbadeqttey. Of at deast the imcompleteness of the police reporting system but ats bigest 
Haw mas at the same tume be outs bigest asset. Legally, expungement of an arrest record is neither 
automat fer casts obtained Phe disercuon which makes police record-Keeping suspect also shields 
the vouthita oltender trom the serious and abusive effeets of premature or umpropet labeling. | he nore 
Mai Polio seomsd war be name indeacd, and may include some identitication and general data as well 
do (he attest feport itsed! bingerprints, pictures and the facet of arrest are often transmitted trom. local 
Ta state agences, ay weliat te the BBE Unfortunately, the subsequent disposition of the case is rarely, 
Hoeven, indiated upon the pohee record Thus the dragnet arrest ot all of the members of a gang be- 


tduse sorieone wean the gane’y “coolers” raped someone, might lead to an arrest record with the sim 
poe stat 


' 


Ment atrested suspleien of rape with nothing Co indicate to subsequent viewers the 
Qature of the arrest tthat it was a sweep in which the youth showed no other sign of desianee than his 
“eotors red that ae charges were brought, or that the youth was green a tial and found “aot guilty * 
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Peas os part oaedis teahigsatne beeause many such police ties are indiscnmanately available 


Ne. feekr ths bot ast poi asthetties, hut the armed forces. cid sersice Gomimissions, private cor- 
Porati ods Creeht companies ANS one vith an interest in te Material an? Anowledge of where to look, 
Regent otaanen has leqused od this issue of atest recerds and more than ene juvenile Court has or- 
dered (mat oi iseetds cannot be completely destroyed they can at ieast have ali identutication of the 
peectaie ete tenatcd 


he Poni recetd-neeping system can best be understood as two record-keeping systems op- 
HE P.Gee. Proms ON Gistinetion must be made between the record and tne files, based upon 
Pea. Uses. and av anebigties though disciosure ina particular iocalty may depend 
Prediction of the judge and the unwritten rules of the stalt as upon the disclosure 
MW Tie siaic Cniest sirtes statuteriis protubit public access to yuvemle court reeords and or tiles). 
Dewi a record Contains 4 or the proceedings of the court, ideally, at wali include the tormally re- 
qiired Paperwerk ipettions, Motions, rulings, orders), as well as the actual recording of hearings and 
triti Pts The aeceptanle iegal proof of what has officially happened to the juvenile during hiy track 
throuen ine ssytent Pn mans instances the investigatory and recommendational reports of the statt 
become 4 parcel this record cirough the participation of the staff, usually as witnesses in che proceed- 
dmg. but this is pot aiways or necessarily the case. Because these investigatory or recommendatonal 
reports are abstractions of condensations of the material wn the statt files, the record will not be identi- 
valte the tie Similariy, the tie wil usuatly contain no more than a notabon ays to what actually trany- 
poed during a hearing: or trial 


ds Plea 


Ideally, access to guvenile court files iy limited and most court syetems strive to maintain this 
scerees However necessary thy veil may be to protect sources, ete.. itis also exemplary of a reluctance 
upon the part ofa professional statf to have its recommendations or findings scrutumzed by outsiders, 
and Ras Caused conthet in the system. Appellate courts have limited the juvenile judge's access to these 
tiles to prevent bias in the proceedings (it is too easy for a judge to recognize need tor treatment and 
manufacture purisdicuion to unplement it all in the interest of the child). Defense lawyers have only 
gained access fo this material by recogmuon of the client-staff privilege and by explanation of the at- 
tornes-chent privilege in such a way as to convince staff of the similarity of their professional interest, 
approach and tesponsibility, Errors or opimons in the staff files can be challenged and corrected, but 
temust be emphasized that generally this is not done. Juveniles and parents are regularly torbidden 
aceesy Co these tiles and the number of lawyers in the system is sttll low: their effectiveness is ques- 
Gonable Others with the expertise to challenge a diagnosis or treatment plan may find at difficult 
tooovercome Cie stalls distrust of outsiders as well as their beliet in their singular ability to determine 
Whatianthe best interest of the child 


Secondary 


fie internation Towing through the secondary system is generally abstracted; aumbers of ar- 
fests, nuinbers of cases processed, wpiticauon of clientele, classiticatien of offenses, and labeling of 
deviant catererigs 


Phe PRE is a reeeiver of this intormation, which it analyzes and disseminates through the Ne- 
tional Crime Entarmation Center in the form of annual crime reports, which list numbers of arrests, 
CONVICTIONS, Lipes, persentage of burglaries, number of recidivists, ete. The Ottiee of Youth Devel- 
opment and Dehnquency Prevention has now replaced the Children’s Bureau as the other primary re- 
Posttors of these statistical materials. 


Secondary information is used in program tundtng requests and swal evaluations and be- 
vate ot this, thie amtermaguon wall be shunted state-wide or ageney-wic spending upon requests. 
bor exampic. the contindanee ot a program funded by LEAA requires conic.inance with its reporung 
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Ruidednes, or a tequest far state funds tora new Program must include statiouios on past programs. A 
Paiute te chaataas present statistical JUSUTAUON for a program can lead teouts vascontnuance Pht. 
Was apparent the fate ot the Caitornia Youth Services Bureau, which was SePapped Sefore ats true 
Patential eeu be statsticgih determined (Harris, 1972) Phas statistical data cs idecigss and readily 
avadabie fo the ywenera: publ though very little of at actualy teeunes publi attention Phere is ne way 
vi ANON toeownal extent the very eaistence of this system influences the iniamatian ats paven te 
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VIL INTERVENTION TECHNIQUES 


harly Pheuries 


T*: Sutosgtouts oo the waned approgehes co the treatment of child deviance (Burt. 
bela eSAGOG ee of the jegalveorrechonal system arc auned at behavior change. 
fivogst pba atten refutes this espoused rehabdiluatsve rationale, subi considering that the prime 
Dithtest Cho apt as boo ptaishoor at ieast cemstrain. Punpdment or revenge wa the cathest pustitica- 
tots for stent attngnb od tne pena ssstem le this rabenale were quickly added the theones of deter- 
rom gs ta TN ete parshed os deterred trom Jurther action, and genesal the pubic w deterred trom 

Sat teva tots As this svampie ef pumphment of anetner But now the math ot “rehabile 
AP PUREE TPR dotdtirschi, 1869, bisner, (969)0 The probation system and the training school 
PPeasy ol Tas otnpuccientatien of the rehebiitanon approged. Wiuie psychotherapy. biochemical! 

Tap. ror modiieaton and other approaches are berm tied. ma one strategy iy Characterist- 


wails. eppived. dithough behavior modihication im its many forms appears uscendent. In the group home, 
where cid. SMarige is seught through psychodynamic group therapy. individualized treatment 
wbandemed as ineltestual, truy analyuc theory is replaced with group counseling, guided group 
Witehagth ate Poise sesteniscan the theary that adolescents are unprepared tor the truly introspective 
' hoitei ows psyche which analstic therapy would require (Keller and Alper, 197Q). 


Doketaonshlip Wath 


Pbcte ds a yerietis problem in the rehabilitation approach, when the behavior sought is not typ- 


Radbatoos toate te the group tu which the deviant wall return: the deviant behavior may be acceptable 
ef dvopedh Walhin the devaends own group, and the new behavior may be inappropriate for the in- 
Wovidnad! WOE fas owen one cronment Ckhistiet, 1969) The juvenile as thus in a unique Position vis-a-vis 
his destinee VG et Wiieh is non-deviant, or only nominally deviant. it perpetrated by an adult. and 
Whats heareeviant within the child sub-group. a often the basis for sanction by the system which is 
pan Peas dts atipessible tor the deviant to gain admittance to the control group, and thus legitr- 
rive his benasiot ty wceplatien, tor instance), without first being conditianed not to deviate. Further- 


mere taken the Phopet age tor membership in the community control group. he has fost member- 
SPR GS Care tatpoup 


Poguie 2 dytonsthates the defon of the community on the deviant subgroup. Phe adult control 
: myocirae bE below) regards childhood inelt as deviant (airele 2) and the thrust ot 
odteation and acculturation are te bring south within the community group 


Pyhabartoos 


Coonimunmit. b thorts 


_—  ————_— 


fdueatiaa & Maturation 


Figure 2. Action of the Community 
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ve deanguent is hot only deviant vs-a-v7s Community but also vo-a-s0 youth (or he would 
Het Pe wtahed vie’ Tor speeds Correction). Yet olen the impheit approgch of the juvenile court system 
iy ty return the child, not to the sub-culture to which he belongs but to the adult community. The 
devuintoss. By thes approach, prematurely, abruptly conditioned to return to the adult system) with- 
ent having access to the benetts such condiuoning normally offers ay remforcement tor conformance, 
and without the benelits expenenced by the more normal. gradual acculturauion offered his non- 
deviant peers 


Astall worker whe works to get his fourteen year-old ecliert to Tact like a man.” “accept his 
responsibilities.” ete may be pushing that chent to do more than osher tourteen vear-olds are required 
tude. suapis because he has been apprehended for committing an act, normal to fourteen year-olds, 
deviant te adults In borderine, undiagnosed EMR cases, to request contormance with even the youth 
sub-group mays he to tavor system over reality. 


Emerging ( oncepts 


Travis Hirschi 11969), has examined what he considers to be the three dominant or iundamental 
Perspectives on delinquency He catalogues all theories of disturbance and intervention as strain or 
motivatonal, control or bond, and cultural deviance. In the strain or motivational theory, the child has 
legiumate desires (as defined by the community) which he sees ay unobtainable through conforming 
behavior Regardless of whether the child may be wrong as to this obtainability, he acts out of the be- 
het that dévianee is the only method through which he wil’ be able to satisfy these desires. Hirschi 
tinds this conveptuai approach erroneous and generally in disrepute but Belton Fleischer’s work on the 
cconomucy of delinquency (1966) seems to be at least indirect Proot of the validity of this theory, 
Fleisher’s highly techtucal statistical study indicates that there iy a conneetion between certain eco- 
nomic factors and the processed juvenile. It would only be a small jump to the conclusion that the 
disillusioned poor thus become deviant out of desperation and lack of alternative. 


But fie.sher’s studs could also support what Hirschi labels the control or bond theory. According 
to the bend theery, the devignt’s tes to the conventional community have been broken, usually will- 
tully, by the deviant, and control must be re-exerted. Hirschi believes this to be the prevalent (and pop- 
ular} conception of the cause und treatment of delinquency. Eisner’s (1969) work supports the popular- 
Hy ul this view in delineating the epidemiology of delinquency, the labeling process, Eisner accepts 
ay ihe Mayor premise of the system its assumption that deviant behavior is sign of a willful disregard 
of legitumate authority and or evidence of u personal detect. However, Eisner goes on to question the 
efficacy of Uy approach to the labeling and treatment problem. Are there not, he asks, umintentionally 
produced criminal responses, caused by the community itself; are these no more than the normal reac- 
Goretany normalindividual to whats, in fact, an abnormal condition? 


Pisners chetoriea: question might eventually lead one to the third of Hirscht’s theories, cule 
tural dessanee There is a strong movement toward this approach in the explanation of delinquency 
(Rhodes, [¥72s which sees the deviant as doing no more than conforming to a set of standards not ac- 
cepted by the more powertul community. bisner also finds the emotional problem concept in distaver 


“among protessionais Gand the public), and. sees therapy as often contirming the delinquency of the 


adadiescent who hes been seeking « role or ideanty tor himself. 


Burts paper (1972) returns to the earhest theme of the child-savers in ity attempt to probe the 
Tediiota Possibilities tor tuture collaboration between the legal und psychiatric professions in’ deter- 
mining their proper roles in the yuvenile court system. Phe theories of “parens patriae,” “mutual com- 
pact” and “therapeutic interventions for the mutual benefit of the state and the child” led to almost 
somplete chimination of the attorney trom the process. Despite the outcry against this trade-olf of con- 

Hutte benehits in return tor preferential treatmnent (Rosenheim, 1962, Task Force Report: Juvenile, 
460g it Was botuntii the Gade deciston that this trend was reversed. Claiming that the court has be- 
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come an uncontrolied caricature of ity Original purposes under the beneficial direction of the mental 
neath prolesssonais tau whom at was entrusted, Burt pusits that the advent of advocate challenge will 
ageravate rather tnan ameliorate the system's als. From this he concludes that the atterney should 
co-opt Ais adsucate role in 4m alliance with the mental health professionals in the best interest of the 
child While atis true that he would Iimit the coercive treatment powers of the cuurt by limiting its 
forced commitment power to 4 term of ninety days, in line with the more recent cantus on the impor- 
tance of the vuiuntary therapeutic contract, there seems little to be gained by officially recognizing 
wial iy an already troublesome covert pracuce. Ironically Burt's approach 1s essentially the Position 
retuted in the ear:y case of People v. Turner. which dominated the system, despite protest (Rosenheim, 


1462) unui the Gault decision. There seems little purpose in interjecting the attorney into this system 
ithe is notte fulfill his usual and much needed role of advocate. 
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VI. FACILITIES AND PROGRAMS 


Reform-T raining Schools 


SePatate Maite, for ine sncdieeration of juveniles were fist opened in New York in 1825 and 
Boston in isle «Reeves. 1929) But these were little more than adult prisons and at 4as net until Dr. 
G ft Howe established the Ohio Reteorm School in 185% that theenes of behavier change and social- 
ation coud Pe susegssiuily ampiemented in a minimal security, anwalied. indicteal scheol whete 
indiidudiived Ueatment, techmeal of agricultural training, and moral and physical education could 
he stressed Ba i¥iG there were 6S such insttituions in the Lo mted States of varied Quality but of general 
ihenes, according to the fask force Reports. Juventic. and Corre isons (1967) Phere has been little 
Teas Mange ime Pasig Character of the majority of institutions up to the present ume the U pica 
Teform wero. ws Neat. but net in, ao urban Population center, and stresses a regimentabon of carelully 
seneduned Hours an shout or trade traiming, recreation and tree ime, and has a stall pumarily of teach- 
eis ane Colmsceis NAD May De a cuphemism tor guard. or simply model), there is a stottage of diag- 
Nose aba Guibiath setvacs dvanadic of amy regular basis Conditions af that time 1967) at sone ot 
These instituhons Were such that ines wouid nave been closed down bs state jaw out they were adult 


‘taibties Retormietraineag scenes are presently being phased out in Many states, replaced largely by 
group homes 


Group Home 


[he group nome tas been referred to ay a “return to community” treatment mode (Alper & Kel- 
ter, 19°G) Treatment at group homes generally includes group counseling, guided group interaction 
and psychoandiste group therapy, and more or less contractural point systems when the services and 
Personnel are avatlable. My own eaperience with group homes hay convinced me that their success 
is Largely dependent upon the personalities of the resident staff, and that coercion of various Types, 
particularly the threat of institutionalization, is a dominant treatment mode. 


Hightields might be seen as a precursor of the group home concept. While the youths are 
treated in 4 moderniz:d rural and congregate project rather than “in the community,” the approach is 


sull the guided group interaction, and is also an “environmental intervention” (McCorkle. Elias and 
Bixby, 1958). 


Probation 


Probation is the maintenance of the adjudicated offender in the community under the super- 
Vision Guiisdichond of the court (probation officer) while he contorms to the conditions of a delineated 
treatment program The JasA Force Reports: Juventle. and Corrections, 1967, estimated that 74 per 
centotall the counties in the t nited States had some form of probation plan available. In the majority 
ob nS! states the progtani is adiumistered by the local juvenile court and statt. lhe average active 
Caycload 4g probation officer atihal ume was between 71-80. 


Tne Wpial tteatmignt modes asuiable to the probation officer are: a regular reporting sched- 
ule, which is the Closest the child may ever get to individualized treatment; job tramming, counseling and 
placement, of reterna! to same “community tecutee ” Many probation otticers are alse dependent 
upon the supervisors touls of “positive” and “negative” perstuisien bn this content this means either 
appeals to the morals of the child, with emphasis upon the opportunities available to him (positive), 
or an attempt to trgbeen the child inte contormity with the proximity and horrors of mere severe pun- 
ishments such ds institutonalization (negative). 


An example of the more successtul use of the probation system is the Suverlithe experiment 
(Empey and Fubeck., 1971) Aimed at hoys of fifteen to cighteen years, diagnosed as having ecolog- 
iuatliy based deviinee problems, the conditions of probation require the child to attend regularly sched- 
uled peer group therapy sessions, while feaving the youth within the troubling environment. Job train- 
ing, career Counseling and placement are an integral part of this probation-oriented system. 


aayt 


ave 


VII. THE JUVENILE TRACK IN THE LEGAL SYSTEM 


Pogure 3 will give the reader a feel tor the child's tmp through the juvenile court system Ire- 
quent reference to at will aid in an understanding of the descnptions which tollow, Neither chart nor 
description is meant to be exhaustive, but both are exemplary of the system's operation, no matter 
what its complesity of sive in a particular locality. Parentheses indicate Jess sigmiticant, of “optional” 
facets of the system. dstermsks indicate access points for the special education teacher of other anter- 
ested purty 
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Figure 3. The juvenile track in the legal system, 
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hata Doits ol parent, guardian or other adequate placenient, 
oo Hotes oehduiensthaac immediate femoval Necessaly, 


oa} 


inerwisg evading (Me person oor proper autnorits having legal 


3 istic is seser.gus tease Wouid endanger public sciers, 


S Need tet observation, studs and treatment by qualited caperty «Michigan Jusemie Court 
Roane ss 
Ph. hae farther prewides inet the Conditlons set torth above must ne so serious the interest ot 
Uke ticnadsc™ Xe “Be protested aniess the child iy detuned [ts anhkely that the mental health 
Peed Prcesslai Wo sete amy usetul purpose in such a Acaring unless critecia number 5S, 


The diagnostic. detention, os to be the Dasis for holding the child 


Iu ate cansdations an attorney may request a Preliminary examination a further, more tor- 
Mal amvestigation into ine probable cause for proceeding to adjudication equivalent to that pro- 
vided ip the adult criminal proceedings. A request for preliminary caamination is sometimes effec- 
uvely used to gain Ume tor the preparation of dispositional recommendation, or other materials. 


A warner hearing, whether regue-ted bs the prosecutor, intake staff. child or judge. is held to 
determine wnetner the dest interests ul the child and the state will be best served by putting the child 
(Rreugh the aduit criminal process. One standard for waiver includes a finding that the juvenile court 
Yystemys remedics of interventions Mave been exhausted or have proved inadequate and that alterna- 
vey avaiable witmin the aduit system should be tned. This iy an issue to Which the mental health or 


special cdticauion professional can speak with authority, and such testimony can be invaluable in suc- 
consti) Gach tiag a Wiliver petition, 


Adjudication 


fhus ws the tral segment of the yuvenile’s trip through the system, and prior to Gaul: one of the 
Most Controversial aspects of wt (Rosenheim, 1962). Ostensibly for the protection of the child, the pre- 
Gault adjudication hearing was totally lacking in) procedural sate-zuards. [he caseworker after a 
“thorough investigation normaliy presented the cave against the child to the judge, acting at the same 
me as the child's detense lawyer. Few witnesses were ever called as such conterences, since the 
vaseworker bad already talked to them. [The effective inputs of parents or those friendly to the child 
were otten tuninal The judge typicaily had only the word of a trusted cuseworker upon which to base 
Ms deepton Phe caseworker, because his real interest in the treatment of the child's “true” problems, 
Was Ta postion not ory to “rig” the adjudicative process for treatment purposes but to influence the 


dispeo itor: as well 


Whether on not tne disposinonal process is actually given a separate bearing becomes irrel- 
wean under such ao esstem Phe caseworkers dispositional recommendation Was more often conclu- 
ae comets at did front one ot the courts own staff, The effective input of outsiders to the system 
at thas shige was even leys than at the adjudicate phase. It was too easy tor diagnostic prelerence, 


particularly oon a first-to-sec-only-one-lo-ireat: hasis, to be the determinate factor in the recom- 
mendation, 


Todas, the only mterest of the udjudicative hearing should be determination of whether or not 
there ts any lactual and legal basis tor the courts exercisiny tty power over the child: determining 
guilt or innocence of speeitically alleged conduct, or a claim of neglect. he extent to which the pre- 
Gault situation sull exists seems «2 be a direct function of the size of the local court system und the role 
accepted by the dawyers and judges. Many times the lawyer will have the client’ plead guilty at this 
vtage because of Knowledge of, and acquiescence in the disposition which will follow. Dismissal is still 
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Possible at Uns stage and aloWance of conviclons is alwats 4 contravening factor. There is litte need 
tor the mental health of education professional when the adjudicative stage is UrWis separate trom the 
dispostuiomar hearing 


Disposition 

Pheoretecails the yuvenie court will next hold a hearing to determine che proper treatment to 
de administered to the adjucicated child. Where intake statt and probation stat! are separate. the in- 
take stairs tile hay been transferred to the probation officer for recommendation of a-treatment pro- 
gram, and such a recommendation will probably be available before the heanng is commenced. Ihe 
emid niay have been sent tor diagnostic analysis to a psychiatrist or other professional during this pe- 
ned Obsiously professional input at this stage is inveluable whether within the stalf recommendation, 
of as state of defense witnesses i may well be determinative of the court’s action, but a tavored 
treatment mode of the judge is often a controlling factor and must also be considered. 


Among the Cispositional modes open to the judge will be a warning, probation, placement in a 
group home of traiming school, a private placement, or placement of some other institutional nature. 
The treatment meted out to a child may well be as dependent upon the creativity of the attorney and the 
protessionals he enlists in his assistance, ay it iy upon the resources of the community, and it is cer- 
tainly true that at this stage, the child 1s in need of all the interested help he can ect. 


IX. CONCLUSION 


The diversity, the heterogenity of the juvenile court system is, at the same tume, the system's 
weakness and its strength. As a whole, 1 defies analysis and changes happen slowly; within its units, 
Ids innovative and evolving, capable of meeting the challenge of the future. [he continuing partici- 
paton of a tederal bureaucracy in the system could have an adverse effect upon the extent of hetero- 
geneity; at the same Gime it could be the monetary shot in the arm the socom needyt urvive. Theo- 
reucally, the system Ils one withe best interest of the child at heat: 


“as idea'ty 
surted for a limited intervention role. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


For purposes of simplification, “legal custodian” or “custodian” will be used as an umbrella term 
to designate any person or persons legally charged with providing for a child's weltare The custodian 
may be the child's parents, guardian, or any other persons legally responsible under the law. The child 
will be designated “the cent.” Phe custodian or child may be the “defendant.” “Pxit’ is defined as 
lermination of processing aiong the pathways described below, 


The Noah ©ounty juvenile legal-correctional system consists of five miaor interacting. entities: 
1 The County Juvenile Court 

2 The County Youth Home 

3) The County Prosecutor's Office Juvenile Prosecutor 

4. The Noah County Police 

5. The State Police 


A sixth agency, the County Sherff Department, does not have a torma! Youth Bureau as such. 
However. the Sheritt’s Department does handle juvenile matters as part of ity normal workload. 


Phe Court and Youth Home are located in the northeastern corner of Noah in a lower middle 
and middle class neighborhood. City Police Headquarters (where the Juvenile Bureau ts housed) 
and the Prosecutor's Office are located in the downtown business district. The State Police are located 
tothe northot Noahinan adjoining township. 


Court personnel consists of the Judge, the Intake Officer, the Referee, the Court Director, the 
Casework Supervisor, the accountant, the adoption coordinator, the consent adoption worker, the 
foster care Worker, tive full-load caseworkers, two full-load Secrelanes, a receptionist, and an assistant 
tothe Intake Otticer( Figure 1) 


Figure !. Structure of 
the Noah Juvenile Court. 
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Poca hue noadetbon oo coeds te ail abuse. neglect, and delinquency matters regarding 
webbie the wdtis Aitne aban .tense iy committed by of agwinst a juvenic in the county, 
outhos aoe dat etbanether came v ocniad? tionliesin the latter county, 


eof datowhaterti cae in which the Court mas choose fand usually does choose) 
Doi. th testaistaunce, the disemie Court wall refer to the Circuit Ceurt (of which the Juvenile 
toate wis ctifd tented cutter amping cut oof da famuly-reuited order of the latter court 


alte hel faeving upper toon da parcat unde: a die: cider to support the child, the 
(pore cote paunanis wail be ceterred te the Cireuit Courts o. the second gnstance, the Juvenile 
Co wast eoaheter over a clutd tifteen vears or older who has committed an act that would 


bio ote bo) Perec over the age ol magority (eighteen years of age a Unis statey had committed it 


Dokcolnp ined atten a teantag ta which wis determined that the offending child is over fifteen 
i jevediy committed by the child i a felony ottense. Phe Court also loogs to the prior 


Cid iad developmental history of the child, the seriousness of the offense, the frequency of the 
eis: abd pregthan avulamiits for treatment as a juvenile Since eriminal waiver is a diseretiar 


Per hae Sotet le Ware as the chetee at the comit t the présecutor or child requests ¢ 
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Heo Te unt g@tomeicdes at tre begining of the school year in the tall. This fluctuation is 
See et he sat thar che childs aot mt seheol during the summer menths. As a result the num- 
Po rg. caatetnis thetutoriag: Gie child's behaviar is reduced by one Theretore, the child ay 


Phot tsa catare ebarencs senetions and cules 


Pe Pho. ouch mower oneestary structure. Phas offices in the cast-west wing. girly’ resi 


ai tecreation areas in the south wing, boys’ residential and communal reereation 
RO Ma tad Oo eonas. shops age minastim, and the dimng area in ie Nord wing. 


eatboot the Pherieas semewhat larger than thet of the Court, due to the fact that the Home 
vst remdentin center Home persennel consists of the Director Chierarchieally, on 
Chae wth the Court Oircetot an arrangement different from most juvenile courts: mn thts 


ooo Peatad. toordaigtor a Staff Supervisor (who acts tor the Director-in the litters absence), 
weo§ fp Sepenntendents tone ef whem as the Start Supervisor), three assistant) shift-superin- 


Chod catewerkers, torches aides, one secretary, custodial and kitchen workers (Figure 1). 
‘ 


bo Heres used tor deteaton of aos juvenile within the county. pending legal proceedings. 
Loestoexciusneds fer delinquency detenben and rarely. i oever, tor abused or neglected 

Veo acai peraed of detention ts eighteen days, runmipr trom at tow ofa few minutes to as 
orbs thesva the List gare i by far the exception rather Usin the rule. Phe Home ts 


cep dines the vidute wean, Chough there os considerable fluctuation ut its resident popu- 
' Santana Poike bese a Youth Bureau which handles ad delinquent. abuse, and neglect 
! Mo consists ef ap supervisory Lieutenant, a Sergeant and two officers Nearly all the 
ao ow kid decopanemabity be handled bs the Sergeant and two attcers. Phe Ticutenant’s 


Pie atoms ano maaters ef cesiew and in the tougiter cases. Phe Sergeant and oiticers tend 
oho tenant becuse tia diities extend beyond the ruven! burg 
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Finally, the State Police District Juvenile Detective and Juvenile Officer are noused in District 
Headquarters. Their offices are located with the Detective Division. The State Police Post is head- 
quarters for a Gistrict that encompasses far more than Noah County. Consequently, the District Juven- 
ile Detective’s “beat” is considerably larger than any of the other three agency jurisdictional areas. 
Both City and State Police agencies operate on a year: round basis. 


‘ 
{here is no single immutable order in which the agencies participate in client processing. First 


contact and iniual processing may be with and by the court's Intake Officer, either police agency. or 
the Youth Home Intake Referees. 


Ihe order in which the agencies initially participate depends in very large part upon chance, 
or, rather a contluence of variables over which the Court, Police, and Home have little control: where 
the child's variance manifests itself; who witnesses it; what the witness decides to do about it: ad 
whom the witness decides to contact regarding the variance. 


ese HEE MAN re home tare at ight, discover youths breaking into his or her home and 
tall Gie state or City Police or the Sheritt’s Department. A parent may bring his or her child to the 
Home tor detention because the child is constantly running away from home, A babysitter may take a 
Job, tind that the parents leave and do not call or contact the home for days, become worried and decide 
to call the Juvenile Court tor assistance. In short, there are a number of entry points to the pathway. 
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I]. DECISION-MAKING AND THE CLIENT 
PROCESSING PATHWAY 


Decision-making i carey a simple process that can be explained readily by the decision- 
maker Pwo persons charged with making the same decision on the basis of the same facts may em- 
phasive different elements of the common factual situation and deve completely different: decisions 
bortunately, the Noah yuvenide legal system as not a particularly kirge agency [tas a small, relat sels 


wtormal and tightly-knait system Phere is a great deal of daily interns! on professional matters, 
much teedback, advice giving and vetting Aa rewadt, tt ms _ al to be emphasized by 
petse cs Moreover thy hee preys Pat cen aeons aC of Placement of preference, 
Matos ot thos of agaist the childs be emphasized ia decision-making. 


The decision pots discussed above are esther “true” or informational decision points. A true 
decision is one that eliminates alternative. courses of processing. The decision needy no further ap- 
proval, certification, or support to be enforced. Informational decisions are diagnostic. They describe 
the case status factually and characterize itn a certain tashion. They may be accompanied by sec- 
ommendations, which carry great weaght. Nevertheless, informational decisions are not self-enforcing. 
They require, at the very least, the “stamp of approval” of some other official in the pathway. 


Cage ED 


Fiqure 2. Juvenile Court: Client Processing Pathway (Court) 
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Nearly all the decistons discussed above acc crue decouens The only deo is: Which can be 
said tobe at aibintormatonal are listed below 


‘Tothe caseworker's dispositional recom. 
t 
2othe pobre nvestysetian ofa matter sth by + Entake Officer, 


Jans tepert made to the caseworker by an agenes of person fo whom the case hay been re 
feited for evaluation (e.g., doctor, psychiatrist, ISS, the Mental Health Clime): 


4. teporty and planning recommendations by Home personnel to caseworkers regarding de- 
tained children, iand.- 


5 the Reteree’s report ot a Preliminary inquiry or uncontested adjudication. 


These tew decisions or reports have in common the facet that they are primarily tact-gathering 
Processes. Home personnel, caseworkers, diagnostic agency personnel, police officers, and Referees 
may recommend certain courses of action, but, in each case, the decision to adopt the recommendation 
ultimately rests with another official in the Pathway. 


We will csamine tz deeision-making in the Pathway along three major channels the Court, 
the Home, and the Police. 


Agency Personnel in the Preadjudication Phase 


The Intake Officer. All direct entry to the courts is referred to the Intake Officer. Her duty is 
to receive all in-person or telephone complaints of variant child or custodial behavior during court 
hours. She takes all available information from the complainant regarding the alleged variance -. wha, 
what, when, where and how. 


A complaint may be made by anyone. For simplicity’s sake, this can be broken down into three 
Broups. private citizens, police, or personnel of other agencies. The Intake Officer then must decide 
whether or not the reported behavior canstitutes a Juvenile Code violation. 


It she decides the matter 1s not covered by the Code — the behavior is neither delinquent, abusive 
or negleettul she will close the matter, allow it to be discussed with a caseworker informally, and, or 
make a reterral. It she believes it is a Code violation, she will ask if there has been a police investiga- 
von. If there has been none, she will refer the complainant to the City or State Police for investigation}. 


Once there has been an investigation and a report accompanies the complaint she decides whether or 
not the investigation corroborates the report. If it does not, she will close the matter. If it does, she will 
assist the complainant in preparing the “petition.” This is a legal document that sets forth the basic 
information discussed above. 


The present Intake Officer feels that the Court should intervene in matters of alleged child 
Variance Only as aclast resort. She believes that court machinery is cumbersome and _ stigmatizing. 
Mor. er, she feels that Juvenile Court iy a business and should be run efficiently. In her estimation, 
this means that case loads should be optimized, rather than maximized. 


In deciding whether or not to accept a complaint or prepare a petition, she looks for several 
major indicators: first, is the child under seventeen? Second, does the Juvenile Code cover the matter, 
that ws, do the facts reported by the complainant constitute delinquency. abuse. or neglect? A delin- 
quent act is one that would be a misdemeanor or a felony if an adult had committed it (the range af 
activities so desiznated are tound in the State Criminal Code) or any of five other categories af behav- 
ior hated under the Juvenile Code: 


fo Gade and aoe ntroiiehiity vases, the Intake Olwerdoes nut Tequert a police tepart 
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1. running awa’ trom : .tacure to obey the “reasonable and lawful commands” of parent, 
guardian, or othercus: in, 


ty 


asomaung with “immoine” persons, leading an “immoral” hte. or found on premises used 
for illegal purposes; 


repeated absences trom school or violations of school rules and regulations; 


4. habitualidding away of ime; 


3 tepeated patronizing of tavern or other place where the principle purgsose of the place is the 
sale of tleoholie liquor. 


Child abuse iy detined loosely by the Juvenile Code but can be generally considered to be will- 
fully cruel behavior toward the child. usuaily in the form of doing physical violence to the child. Ne- 
glect is detined by the statute as the failure to provide proper and necessary care for the child—food, 
shelter, clothing, schooling, medical care. ete. 


In cases where the behavior is not ciearly abuse (such as a one-time over-disciplining), neglect 
(tor example. where the parents are not schooled as to a child's needs), or delinguent (the “crime” 
ix trivial or simply associational), the Intake Officer prefers to counsel. provide information, and. or 
suggest referrals (to DSS, the Mental Health Clinic, charitable organizations), rather than invoke the 
Court's jurisdiction. If. in her estimation, financial or physical resources are not available to remedy 
the situation, she will not accept the case. As mentioned above, where the problem arises out of a prior 
adjudication by the Circuit Court. she will refer the case back to that court. She will under almost no 
circumstances (except runaway or incorrigibility cases) accept a letter of complaint or petition unless 
there hay been a police investigation and a police report accompanies the letter or petition, She feels 
that the Court iy notan investigative agency and relies in great part on the police to separate the frivo- 
lous allegations trom the substantive ones, If investigation does not corroborate the allegations. she 
will notaccept the matter, 


Generally, she may aecept or reject a case. To accept the case means that the complaint letter 
or petttion will be routed to the prosecutor. To reject the complaint or petition means that any court 
action wall be intormal, unofficial, and at most, culminate in a referral. The options available in this 
latter major category may include phone chat, a person-to-person counseling session, or a reterral. 
Court participation ts held tog minimum. The client is not usually present at this stage. 


Asa result of the sereening policies and philosophy of the Intake Officer there has been some 
Crop in the case load size. No caseworker or other court personnel was heard to complain that his or 
her work load was Coo large to Manage. The caseworkers expressed the feeling that they had sufficient 
ume to do their work, design new programs and participate in in-service training programy. 


At the intial stage. outsiders exert intluence on the decision-making process. Vhis mfluence 
takes the form of making the complaint and, often, urging the Intake Officer that the Court aceept the 
matter for further processing. Itiy likewise clear that one processing alternative available at this point 
ty exit trom the system. This exit: may take the form of simple refusal to accept the petition or reterral 
to the resources of another agency. 


Hoa police report has been prepared (or the matter is one regarding running aways or uncontrel- 
lability) and the Intake Officer has decided to accept the petitton. the matter iy touted to the Prosecu- 
tor, the next decision maker inthis processing pathway. 


The Prosecutor. the Prosecutor must decide Whether the pettion sets forth facts and events 
that can be adjudicated ina court of law and whether a potential enminal prosceution would tail be- 
cause of any corstimional detects im the discovery of investigation of the behavior an legal search. 
a taure te give the “Miranda” warnings. ete. If there are no constitutional deflects and the alleged 
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Pehavion is siolative, the prosecutor will then authorize the petition, that is, permut Prosceution to con- 
tite Otherwise, the prosceutor wil refuse the petition. In practice, there will almost always be a pre- 
Hit Macy inquits into any allegedly criminal matter. Phe only exception to this generahty occurs where 
the person about whom the coniplaint is made has a history of prior offenses and eonvichons, No pre- 
lituhars inquiry will be setoin this situation. Instead the matter will he set dircet!y tor adjudication. 


Once adjudiaten or inquiry has been set, or the Intake Officer has screened the cause out 
reither bs phone counseling reterral, or sample retusal), her responsibilities in the matter are at an end, 
Nshouid be emphasized that the Intake Otticer has enormous discretionary power, It is she who decides 
whether or notthe court machinery wall swing Inte detion ina given case. 


The Prosecutor has only two choices: he may authorize or refuse the petition. Phe Prosecutor's 
decision is based ona two-fold legal evaluation of the petition: does the petition make allegations 
Which, Wo proved, constitute a violation of the Juvenile Code? It the petition does state fitcts which 


constitute a vieldtien of the Juvenile Code, is there any legal reason why the peuuon should be re- 
tused” 


It the proseettor i to author ve a petition, the answer to the {frst qucsiion must be “yes” and 
the answer toe the second question must be “no.” 


Ifthe answer to the first question is “no.” then clearly the prosecutor cannot authorize the peu- 
Gon Tae viadation ss stated. then the Court has no jurisdiction to hear the matter, Phe Court can only 
hedrca ses where there isa Code violation or violations. 


I these isa violation, the Prosecutor may sull retuse to authorize the petition because of con- 
stituvional detects in the manner in which the petition information was gathered. ly pical examples 
mt this Would arise where the police have tailed to assure the accused his or her constitutional nehts 
Junng investyviGon bor example. i the police illegally entered and searched the child's room when 
the itW required that police have a search warrant, the case would probably be thrown out of court 
because critical evidence could not be introduced at tral because the evidence was iegally seized. 
Another esamipie could be that the police had tailed to inform the child of his or her constitutroaal rmyhe 
to remar silent ft the child had confessed and the confession was crucial to the Prosecutor's case. the 
Prosecution would tail tor want of an admussible contession. The prosecutor usually chooses not to 
bring cases having constitutional detects. [he prosecutor will often refuse a petition where itis simply 
too ditticuit to prove the petitvon’s allegations: important witnesses have died or lett the area, evidence 
W lost or ambiguous Finally, although the present prosecutor does not authorize every petition that 
stiles a iolation bul contains no defect, a petition on simple curtew or first or second truancy viola- 
Hons inthe absence of any other code Violations will be handled by inguiry. He feels that curfew viola- 
Hons are themselves trivial and a waste of the legal system's limited resources. Phe prosecutor's 
decision ss usually his alone, No outside influence is brought to bear. 


In deciding whether or not to authorize a petituon in an abuse case. the Prosecutor does not 
rePy sais on the legality or sufficiency of the petition, In cases where the family mn on ADC. the 
Prosecutor wit contact the protective services worker at DSS who has the case. From that worker, 
he wii ts te determine the history of abuse in the family upon whom the peution has been tiled. The 
More sesete and trequent the abuse, the more likely Ne is to request immediate removal and te autho- 
hae the petition Che Prosecutor will almost always authorize an abuse peution unless the protective 
service worker telis him to refuse the petition He will usually follow the worker's recommendation be- 
wtuse Ne teeny his amowiedge of such matters iy interior to the caseworkers at DSS. In noa-AbDC 
abuse Gases, he os inciined to authorize petitions because he tears repetition of the violatian and increits- 


nN Mere seriotis abuse How tar he will prosecute depends on the case with which the situation may 
he amchetated 


Ia feageet case, the Prosecutor tnes te determine whether there ws real negicet or whether 
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The Parent is ust pear pudge ot mecessites As he sees ut evidence of actionable neglect means more 
(hati poet one iyciated ancient Phere must be a pattern of repeated instances of neglect. If there is such 
a Pallet, fe wes wuthonze the petitian, even it there may be legal detects. He feels that subjecting 
the parent te further proceediigs may help to umpress the parent with the seriousness of the matter. 


In deituquenes matters, ofier than simiple curfew violations of fitst or second truancies, he ex- 
amifes (he petition and pohee report to determine several thing. First, is there a crime’ Phat is, do 
the acts aileged constitute behaviot explicitly prohibited by law? Second, he attempts to determine 
whether the “elementy” of the enme are present mote, intent, a taking of property, a stmking of 
a petson, et Third. he looks tor the presence or absence of consutuuonal detects. Ef there in a erme, 
the elements of itare present, and there are no constituuonal defects, he will probably prosecute. In 
delinguencs matters (he petton decision ts the most straightlorwardly legal. 


“Ones he has authorized a pettion, he has to decide how vigorously he will prosecute the matter. 
fn abuse and negleet, he proceeds vigorously because of the danger to the health and weil-being of 
children In delinquency matters, he ty required at tnal to prove his case by tougher standards. He is 
therefore more inclined to consent to advisement agreements and lesy inclined to take the matter to 
and wbrough trial in less serious cases. More serious cases — assaults, armed robberies, sexual offenses 

He Will vigorously) prosecute. He does no plea bargaining in delinquency matters, since the case- 
worker has hu mote intlucnee in controlling dispositions than the Prosecutor. The chent 1» not usually 


present ducing this stage, though the client's attorney may discuss the matter with him and try to in- 
tluence his decisions 


It the Prosecutor decides to authorize the petiuon, he will sign aw and recomsend that after con- 
sullation Math the Inteke Otficer the matter be placed on the “advisement,” “formal,” or “waiver” 
calendar He wii then return at ta the Intake Officer, who routes the petition to the Probate Registrar 
Wine Wall plice the case on the adsisement calendar or set the case for a preliminary hearing (uncon- 
tested adjudiatend betore the Referee. At this point, the Prosecutor begins preparing the state's case. 
The Intake Otheer’s responsibilities end when She routes the case to the Registrar. 


It the Prosecutor refuses to authorize a pettuon, he returns it to the Intake Officer. She in turn 
routes the pebuon to the Probate Registrar, who schedules the matter for a preliminary inquiry before 
the Referee Both the intake Officer and Prosecutor have no more responsibilities once the matter is 
scheduled toraninquiry. 


The Referee. Ihe Reteree’s role is primarily that of an information-gatherer and tact-finder. 
As such. the mayorts of his deetsiuns are not self-enforcing, [n a preliminary inquiry or hearing, he 


hears the tacts and tres to decide what happened. In addition he decides what stance to take toward 
the chen tina prelimiuinars inquiry. . 


the setuing tor the inquiry is informal. ft is not recorded. fhe child and his or her parent or par- 
ents tre present Lhe Reteree’s role iy one of counselor, rather than fact-finder, He discusses the matter 
with the tamilsy and ties to tind out what really happened. En this setting he is to assist the family in 
evaluating the situation and the available alternatives. Hf there has been a violation but there will be 
No prosecution, he wesists the family in discussing ways and means of coping with the situation. 


In trving te decide what stanee to take in an inquiry he looks to the age of the client, his, her 
wetitude. anad thatoof his her furuis. A concerned, penitent, and helpful chent and family will be of- 
tered the support and assistance of the Court. Phe Referee wall adopt a more passive and “helping” 


role Where the chent is inditterent, hosule, and unrepentant, the Referee will be more active, explor- 
ator and probing . 


The more seneus the offense presented for inquiry, the more active the Referee will be. He 
“poes GINS on initial trite offenses huts table to get tougher in cases of repeated infractions of the 
tretthig code 
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In desding What stance to adopt, he tues to elicit the feelings of the family members about the 
oltense, Chemoelves, and cach other He tes to determine what lite styles the family: and children have 
adupted 


Phe Referee makes no tonmal disxposiuonal recommendations on inquirtes. After the Referee 
completes the igus interview, the matter ty closed and exits trom the ssstem. 


On the other hand. the preliminary hearing is a tormal recorded Court proceeding. The parents 
ot the chud are served with notice of the hearing approximately two weeks betote the hearing. At the 
hearing, thes are advised of their rights to silence, to retain their own attornes to represent them, to 
have anattornes appotnted tor them it they are indigent, to a yury and of termination of pitrental rights, 
that may be at wsue in the case. Phey are also informed of the nature of tne offense hy the child (des 
linquenes) of iagsinst the child (abuse and or neglect). ‘The pettion ty then read and the parents (or 
child) pleads guilty or not guilty. : 


Where a plea of guilty is entered, the Referee will question the parents or child as to the events. 
Prepare a written report of his findings and route tt to the Probate Registrar. The matter is then set for a 
dispositional hearing betore the Judge. 


It tie detendant child or parents plead not guilty or stands mute, the Reteree will then proceed 
to determing whether probahle cause exists to go to “contested adjudication” (full trial). Witnesses 
ate presented and examined and evidence of innocence or guilt is produced. 


In trying to determine what happened, he places the greatest emphasis on the eredibility of the 
witnesses, tesumons, and evidence. The indicators he looks for are consistency across witnesses’ vere 
sions of the events, the sample “belicvahty” of the events and any evidence that corroborates or re- 
tutes any version of the tacts that ts put forth, 


Where the violation is denied, the Referee prepares a report of his finding of probable causes 
and routes the report to the Judge. If the violation is admitted, he prepares findings of fact and a 
disposittonal recommendation. Hf the violation is a minor traffic, curfew, or truancy matter, he usually 
recommends that the matter be placed on the advisement calendar and, or set for review in several 
months and then closed. This recommendation is usually accepted. In the more serious admitted vio- 
latins, the disposition recommendation is left to the caseworker assigned to the case at that ume. 
Once he has prepared and routed his report, his Referee responsibilities in the case end. 


The Caseworkers (Probation Officers) 


There are tive and one-halt caseworkers ~- the half being the Referee, who carries a reduced 
case load. Unul very recently, two of the caseworkers did nothing hut non-ADC abuse and neglect 
cases (ADC ahuse and neglect cases were and are handled by protective services at DSS) and the other 
live (including the Intake Otficer and Referee, who both carried reduced Joads) handled all delinquency 
matters, with children parceled out to same-sexed workers. The Intake Officer no longer carries a case 
load. 


The Court now assigns all cases - delinquency, abuse, and neglect to workers on a completely 
random basis As ot this writing, the delinquency workers are receiving their first ahuse and Neglect 
casey und sice versa The two sets of workers were uncertain as to how thes would handle the new 


Caves, 


Phe caseworkers make their first entry into the case at the uncontested adjudication hearing, 
At that point they are introduced to the family. The family together with the Referee. decides whether 
the caseworker will actually sit in with the family and participate in the hearing. [he Joh of the case- 
worker is to decide in and tor each case what dispositional program is to he recommended to the Judge. 
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Althougin ther decmton-makimg is couched tn the tom of a “recommendation” tor disposition, all 
interviewed pereonnel Judge. caseworkers, Reteree, Prosecutor reported that the recommendation 
ob the caseworker formally approved. without any changes, somewhere in excess of Y5 per cent of 
the ame lheretore. te eaa be concluded that the caseworkers play a very substantial role in the proces- 
ving Pathwas [no nearly evety case their recommended dispositions will became the Court's tinal order 
and deeision 


The cascworkers pertorm several functions: 1) they gather vital statistics and information about 
the cuse and tamus, 2) they serve as am int) y.:tonal resource for the tamily; 3) they evaluate and 
recommend dispositional alternatives, an. 4) they supervise Court-ordered tamily programs (delin- 
quent probauien) The programs they recommend are varied. In delinquency. they may range trom 
“warn and dismiss te incarceration in the county Youth Home for one month for juvenile oftenders 
between the ages of fifteen and seventeen. In abuse and neglect. the alternatives range trom referrals 
to other agenues of professionals to termination of parental rights to the chud (which may be followed 
by criniinal proceedings in Circuit Court against the custodian.) 


The requirements of the caseworker role make it apparent that outside infiuence can play a 
Jane partun this decision-making mode. Ideally, the caseworker gathers information from all the ma- 
jou Hgures in the child's milteu parents, teachers, relatives, counsel, clinical and diagnostic person- 
nel in preparing his or her evaluation and recommendation. The caseworker also determines what 
resources area vaiable and valuable for dispositional planning. 


Phisos probably the stage where outsiders may exert the greatest amount of influence. It is also 
clear that eit mot au available alternative. Exit may be recommended bur it may not be eftected 
without atormal court order. 


At Us stage. all intormation relating to the offense is relevant facts, circumstances, mouves, 
and previous offenses and ts evaluated by the caseworkers. Information about the family’s life is 
valuable parent-child, parent-parent, and child-child relationships are evaluated. The caseworker 
eNplotes tanuds atutudes to the offense concerned and penitent versus hostile, unconcerned, and 
unrepentant. Phe caseworker attempts to evaluate the stability and “healthtulness” of the home milieu. 
The child's perlornianee in school iy evaluated. In cases where there are suggestions of emotional prob- 


Jems. the caseworker refers the matter for diagnosis to a private psychiatrist or to the Mental Health 
Clint 


Case data + collected by interviews with the client and tamily, consultattons with the reports 
Thom teprcentatives of other instutuuons and agencies, and conferences with the chents representa- 
uve bromali this. the caseworker construets his or her evaluation of the situation. 


In venergl, it can be said that the more serious the offense or the longer the chent’s record, the 
more comprehensive the dispositional recommendauon, If, in the caseworker’s eves, the client or tam- 
Wy has a less penitent attitude, and the tamily milieu seems less likely to provide the discipline. super- 
vision and understanding Necessary to prevent a recurrence of the offense, the cuseworker in even more 
likely Goreceommiend a more severe disposition, 


It the clrent’s offense as relatively minor (e.g.. a trattic offense, truanes. an isolated instance ot 
INSUTHCENE supervision or over-disciplining, or a minor theft) and itis a tirst offense, the caseworker 
will probably recommend that the chent be reterred to another agency, warned and dismissed, or or- 
dered inte a relatively loose probationary program. If the problem seems to be the emouonal ditticul- 


fies attending adviescence. the caseworker might recommend participation in a court supervised en- 
COUNLCE REOUp 


As othe offemse rises um severity. toward assault, breaking and entering, More serious abuse er 
Neglect, the caseworker may cecommend more stringent probation of a short-term toster placement 
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With visiidtions te chsess home unprovements. He the offense in severe or the variance relatively cv- 
Ireme, The cdse work or has recommend instituvonalization (tor one Month maximum), 


binai: Ss probigin seems insoluble. the caseworker may try to persuade an older delinguent 
lo emer the masta atrange an ovul-county or foreign placement, and or terminate parental righty. 
Neaiy wo. ine vtseworkers expressed the sentument that the ranue of dispositional resources 


Was smalicr than thes teit adequate, and that the resources available were often Inadequate. Several 
of then: were Wests cmgaged in innovauve program design. Most caseworkers were quick to point 
out that then judgments were often inescapably influenced by their persunal values and atutudes. The 
caseworkers whe faocd this telt it was a problem for them in structuring programs and dispositional 
recommendations fi taca chenty, Phey expressed the hope that they would recogme the INTERTILS 


and vajue in ther ccent’y ite styles and attitudes and not try to unilaterally Impose their Values on their 
chenty They saw the sanous dispositional alternatives warn and dismiss, in-home probationary 
supervision, therapeune teterrals and placements, and one-month jail sentences ay graded alterna- 
Uvestorincressina’s severe and trequent kinds of variances. 


They viewed thei duties as divided between policing chent dispositions and developing # con- 
ndential “helping” relationship with the chent, whether they viewed the client as the child. the legal 
custodian. or the lanily At of the caseworkers felt that the least possible contact with the court system 
was the best: Phis feeling appeared motivated by a desire to minimize the amount ot sigma that could 
attach to the family duriny transactions with the Court. 


Agency Personnel in Adjudication and Waiver Proceedings 


othe chent nas plead guilty at the uncontested adjudication, the matter ts set for disposition. 
It the chent hits picad not guilty, the matter is set for a contested adjudication. Adjudication is, or can 
be, a full-blown trati, replete with Judge. jury. attorneys, witnesses, evidence, IMpassioned pleas to 
the jury, cle. Tae chent may waive any or all of these rights, but only if the waiver is found to be know- 
ing and intelligent the chent understands what a waiver is. what he or she is w aiving., and what the 
cOMyequences al Waiver mas be. 


The Prosecutor. Avency personne! make two very important kinds of decisions in. this setting. 
Phe prosecutor must choose his trial tacues. Be must decide what evidence and which witnesses will 
best persuade the tactsinder Judge, Reteree, or jury - of the truthfulness of the peution’s allegations. 
bact-linding agenes personnel Judge, Referee, or jury must decide which witnesses are credible, 
what evidence is reievant and accurate, and, ulumately., whose theory of the facts is correct: iy the cli- 
ent yuaity or mot guilty’ This is not the place for an extended discourse on trial tacts. It should: sut- 
fee lo sds That the best witness cam be the person who knows the least of the facts; that cases are won 
and dost by the rawest of gamesmanship, There is great leeway in the adversarial adjudicatory process 
foretret and tor choice Most of the decisions belong to the chent and his representatives but the ul- 
Umaie decison rests with the tact-linder is structured by others but the decision is tempered by the 
raining, Background and personal philosophy of the tact-finder. [he objective tor the faet-presenters 
Is tostructure the presestabonina manner best designed to persuade the lact-tinder, 


The Judge. Tite Judge tinds the tacty and rules on the admissibility of teyumony and evidence 
in contested adjucnabons A yury taal may be requested by the detendant. In that case, the yury finds 
Ine htets fn finding the bacts, the Judge reles on the same indicatory divcussce above with regard to 
the Reteree credibility. consistency, and corroboratve evidence. In rainy whether certam teste 
Monv os adnossible of upadimoscble he ws inchned to cule out irrelevant evidence and testimony, testi- 
Mons by a ow.thess ay to matters of which the witness has no personal and direct knowledge. overly 
fepenities coder or testimony, and or “unduly prejudicial” evidence The last-named ts certainly 
Me most dith cut te dete “Caduly preyudicial evidence might be best described as relevant evidence 
(at might ania, decit the attention of the jury from other evidence. A good example (theugh not 
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Pethape The west ne fue ctnig eiessy would be a photograph of the brutwis beaten beds of a niutider 
satin Desc phe teatimen. about the corpse would be just ay ipfocnatise Bul somewhat jess shock- 
Phe photo wogid therefore be ruled oul because il mught apgetasate jury s tenden- 
OA bot ormeteme tat one rbot the Orulai crime 


When petitioned te tind abuse or neglect, the Judge, like the Prosecutor tuust be satistied that 


there sah aPiewse ot newiecttui pattern to the parents behavior petore he will order the child per- 
Manenls of temperatias femeyed trom the home However. his standard tor a “pattern” is teaible. 
In abuse Gases, Tie rs somewhat less hesitant to find a pattern because of the danger abuse presents to 


achid He tears teturting a child to an abusive parent and allowing the parent another Opportunity 


Teosctiedsis Gnyure. Maat eer Rai tne oid Phe seventy of the inpinies and tie ave of the child alyo ine 
Haiehes the probabibt. of aa abuse tinding Phe more severe the mypunes end ot the vecnger the child, 
the trorgaasc sy the lodue will tind whuse 


Motrap. ost from) the ssstemoas an aitermatuve. and there is ample oom tor outside: intiuence 

He simpest Goce where the tactinder isa jury. Composed of non-agencs personnel, it decides in 
its Serdict Maether ar not the agenes may continue to participate in the case dt the jury returns a ver- 
digtel benepiity of al charges, the cient will be released trom ageney jurisdiction iassuiming a metion 


toosetdsids tne jurs’s verdict is not successful), Outsiders can exert influence as witnesses and chent 


counsel 


In the adernatise, an autnonzed peution may be placed on the “waiver do. Aer” the schedule 
of heats tor cases Where the child ts over fitteen and the crime would be a felony at an adult had 
sommatted it Phere iy a preliminary Nearing, conducted in the same manner as the other Uncontested 
adjudication, except that additonal and special nouce is given to the chent that waiver is a Possible 


eutcome ot the hearing. Ay on the formal docket, the client family is intormed of its rights, During 
the hvating, mans aspects of Che) outh’s situation are examined. 


“A hearing oy then Aeid at which the child, immediate family, counsel tor the parties and a tact 
finder are present. The hearing is recorded. At issue are ‘wo matters, both relatively easily provable: 
Fhas the child titteen or over, 2) was the child’s actin the wature of a telony4, thatas, if an adult had 
done the same thing, could he or she be charged with a telony? Reference is had to the child’y birth 
certilteate and there ss in inquiry inte the tactual substance of the petiuon’s allegations. 


In at Waiver Nearing. ious mot Necessary tor the prosecutor to unequivocally establish the two 
Iaety fecessaey too waver Phe prosecutor need only show “probable cause” that the tundamental 
Iacts are tree Probably cause aya term that has been argued almost to the molecular level in an on- 
song attempt to detine it Probable cause ina given case turns on the case’s particular tacts. Gen- 
erally, Wory held to mean that the evidence and witnesses used to establish probable cause must. be 
reasonably behevable and “more” believable than the tesimony and evidence introduced t) retute 
Probable cause. leis an elastic standard. Ideally, probable cause does not turn on the relative amounts 
of evidenee presented Py the opposing sides but. rather. on the comparative credibility of the upposed 
Mithesses, (ae testunony, and evidence, 


In this proceeding. the ehud’s attorney has unlimited aveess to the Court's social tile on the child. 


This ry not the ease ina regular proceeding. Alyse, the fudge must specity in hiy decision the grounds 
tor waving the cfd over toe Circuit Court 


the deemion made here rests primarily in the Judge's hands He must decide J) “Whether or 
net the wee at the child and the nature of the offense are sufficiently established” and 2) whether the 
Age of the juvenile and the serrousness of the offense persuade fim that waiver is the correct: solution. 
He ots not permitted to go “heyond the record” ino making bis decision. Under the law, it must 
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Be wits. Sa er ny besten. ahat evidenes presented te hit ae the formal bearing settings AL 


Popa tr bes ttiaty ys pes there rs a wreat deal oof raom for outside intiuence ATLOTHENS, 


wo Gets ACLUnpt te imuenece fim by thes dotieanot, presentation 


Pe Dh tas age or eters parhwae as an available disposition aiernative at this pout. 
Tithe fascias dudke authorizes Waiver the case as referred to the Circuit: Court Although aif legal 
Proceseea aheee cad tenigate at thes Poimt, processing within the juvenile aeval svstemi is at an end 

frothe atesnas ease ib the Sodue teluses to waive yunisdiction, the matter wees on the Juvenile 
(ont feet Soe a procercvfg thar pichiminarys hearing iporentagis through disposition 


Agency Personnel at Disposition 


Pie gispeat  hearimg oy toratae and tecorded Phe parties and counsel are Present. At this 
Reaping Epe parties present sssdenece and arguments on behalt or the Uispositions they respectively 
SEER Meneses Pateoment, predation, reierre ete. The Judge hears the evidence and testimony, and 
Tuivy Ui cay thal which iy treiesent or immaienal. The caseworker’s investigation, report, and recom- 
mendwnen wre introduced inte evidence at this point. At the disposition hearing, the only decisions 
made Dy ageney personne: are what evidence and testimony to provide (caseworker) or introduce 
(Prosecutors and what evidence and tesumony to exelude (Judge) At the close of the hearing. the Judge 
retires Co decide the case 


The disposition decision the Judge makes is officially his own. Unotticially. it as usually the 
Gascworkers recommendations Otficially. there iste he ae influence. intra: or Out-ageney, on his 
decion Cnothcaiis, he might discuss the matter with court personnel, 


Ihe Judge readily admits that in “95 to 97 per cent” of the cases before him, he will adopt the 
caseworkers iecommmendation verbatim. The “three to five per cent” where he dilters represents a 
smaliand tariy weli-detined ates, 


He tends te be siricter on curfew orders than caseworker reeommendations. He teels it is impor- 
lant to maximize opportunities for and periods of custodial supervision. He also teels that there is 
“no tedsen™ why a chid should be allowed late hours unless he or she is attending some scheduled 
regular activity He is alye inclined to close a case where he feels the caseworker is not Prosiding a 
program tor the chiid ot tamuls. 


During the Judge's work, the client and or client representative is present during fact finding. 
Offers ne one nay infiuence the Judge or be present during his deliberations. Unofficially, he may 
discuss Gases with workers betore ot after the dis positional reeonimendation is made. 


Phere is then held a second cisposiuonal hearing, which is essenually the sentencing hearing. 
Phe pudge reakes me. desimer: pubic ar dius point He may warn the parties and dismiss the case, order 
Probation im oor ceriot the Rome. private er public imaututronalivation, and or (in abuse and neglect 
CASON ECOCTITS a Te Peary be rights 


Unies probauen or seme provisional of temperaiy placement is ordered, the elient exits from 
the system at this point. et prataion is ardeved, che decision-making process may be extended until 
the ordered term at probation ends ar dis .aetorker decides that the full tern of probation is no 
Jonger Necessary and recommends cise caesar anwA tae Fudge will probably aecept: and order. If 
placement i ordered, the courts pursdicuer dees mot termunate unul the tinal placement specified in 
the order ts irrevocably established [tie detendant requests a rehearing on any matter, disposition 
can be suspended bs the Judge untd the disposition has been affirmed. moditied.or reversed by the 
Juvenile Court on rehearing. It the defendant appeals to Circun Court, there will Probably not be a 
Stay in disposition innless the Circuit Court specifically orders a stay. He the appeal is denied, the dis- 
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Position ty tinal untess the defendant pursues the appeal in one of the state Courts of Appeal. Again, 
the disposition will continue in effect unless so ordered. his practice on cuntinuing the disposition, 
unless otherwise ordered, May continue all the way through the staie and U.S. Supreme Courts. 


Nonete sneuid he added about the ditterence between delinquency proceedings on the one hand 
and abuse and neglect proceedings on the other. There are two major differences. 


Jn a delinguencs proceeding, the defendant is the child. It is he or she whose conduct will be 
sancooncd and stigmatized. The child may be punished criminally. This is a criminal proceeding. What- 
ever punitive vttect the process has on the child's legal custodian can come only by vicariously adopting 
the stima and through the potential tor diminution in unqualified custodial control of the child that 
Probation, non-home placement or institutionalization may produce. 


Morcover, ina delinqueney proceeding, the prosecution must prove its case “beyond a reason- 
ahle douht.” Among other things, thiy means that the prosecution must present a case that is far more 
Persuasive than the detense’s case. The case law regarding “proof beyond a reasonable doubt” has been 


construcd to mean that the prosecution must no: only present its case but as part of that case, rebut all 
reasonable alternanve theories of innocence. 


In an ahuse and or neglect proceeding, the defendant is the abusive and or neglectful legal 
custodian Phe respective roles ot custodian and child as to sanction and stigma are reversed, with one 
important exeepuion: the custodian defendants may not be criminally punished in this proceeding. 
Their righty to the child may be terminated but a criminal prosectuion to impose fines and, or imprison- 
ment may be pursued only through the Circuit Court in a separate proceeding. The level of proof re- 
quired to tind whuse or negleet is ditterent. The prosecution need only prove his case by a “preponder- 
ance” of the evidence, which is much lower and less rigorous standard than proof beyond a reason- 
able doubt. The reasoning behind a lower standard of proof is that an abuse or neglect proceeding can- 
not tine and or imprison the defendants. The range of sanctions available is construed to be less se- 
vere than ina criminal proceeding. The liberty of the custodian is not at stake and. therefore, the court 
Is notautomadeaily required to proceed with all eriminal trial safeguards intact. 


Ancillary Services of the Court 


The foster-care supervisor. The toster-care worker is the court contact for abuse and neglect 
matters that develop after court business hours. The allegedly abused or neglected child will be turned 
over to her by the police and she will make arrangements for a placement. Failing that, she or another 
court worker will provide a temporary placement tor the child overnight. 


The child or the child's representative is very often present during the toster-care worker's 
decision making. Perhaps the most important decision the foster-care worker makes ts Whether or not 
to return an arguably abused child to his home pending a police investigation of the suspeeted abuse. 
In making this determination, outside of court hours, the toster-care Worker looks to several tactors: 


severity of abuse. trequeney of abuse, availability of alternative placements; ume interval unt next 
courtday 


It this as the first instange of possible abuse, the possible abuse is extremely slight, and the 
Hest court working dav is only a few hours off, then the probability of return to the tamily is greatest. ° 
The more severe the suspected abuse, the presence of a history of abuse in the tanuly, and or the tact 
that court business hours are a day or more away will lead her to seck an alternate placement out of 
tear tor the child's satety 


The availibihts ot short-term placement is not a problem tor any aye group. [he tosier care 
worker is usually abie te find a short-term placement with the child’s relatives or an overmght foster 
Placement At the vers ieast, she is able to take the child into her custody. Of these alternatives, relative 
pPlacementas her preterred choice 
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Poiige: foster poacements tor cider children are a problem because thes are in sneart suppis. This 
Ads suthg unpact on her decison-makiag, resulting iia Compromise ot her own objectives as a Loster- 
edie Wotayt 


Generis speaking, When tequested to foster place a child ina teste; home. she tres te mateh 
Uhe ciid’s ate styie, eapectatiens and abies with ao tamuly ef similar Characterstics. Wath younger 
vhildren sne techy able to arrange very wtuistactory placements, With vider children. limitations on avanl- 
able resources tend to heavily influence her chonee. 


The Adoption Coordinator. Like the Department of Social Services, the Coun has an adoption 
services atm The Adoption Coordinator of the Court is responsible tor arranging all “hemaly-related” 
adopters tor hamuntes residing inthe county 


bamisv-teigted adoptions are those adepoons where one legal parent of the Child secks te have 
Person made the otter iegal parent of the child. For csample. the natural mother of a child 
fas wish Co nave her o\-husband the fegal tather of the child replaced by her second hushand. 


dnote 


Phe kes step in this process ts arranging the consent of the parent who ws to lose his her rights 
with regard tothe child or children 


The Court tsi advises the parent to arrange the appointment hy Probate Court of a guardian 
who will coment to the adoption of the child it the other legal parent cannot be contacted. When the 
Petiuon tora guardian ts granted, the Court attempts to contact the other parent hy publishing a notice 
Of prospective adoptionin the Nouh newspaper for several weeks. 


Ht the parent can he contacted and consents, the adepuen will go torward. The Patents con- 
sent must be given under oath hetore a judge in the county or country where the parent resides. | the 
Parent refuses to cernsent, the adoption may Not go forward. udless if is found that the other parent 
had tatied for one Vearor more to support the child according to the terms of the divorce deeree. 


It the parent Gennmot be contacted, the guardiin will give consent tor the absent parent and the 


adoption process will go torbard. The mother will then give her consent and the child, if over ten years 
Ob age mMustigse fis or her consent. 


When vensent of ali necessary persons has heen obtained, the Prosecutor and Friend of the Court 
where the divorce wats pramted wall be notitied of the proceedings. Phe Adoption Coordinator will then 
condueta home sivestigation of the sort conducted by DSS, and will tile a report with the Judge recom- 
mending adepton and immediate contirmation, er adopuon with a year’s probation Uwhere the tanily 


FeqUIfes COP sce of assistance trom) other agencies in improving the family’s material or psycho- 
fogieai Cuecurmstaneess 


The Court wie then order the recommended adoption format. The Prosecutor and Fnend of the 
Court in the county wnere the divorce Wary gramed will be notihed of the order granting adoption and 


TCCMMUnAG Ng Piet parcnite: nights Phe mother will alse he required to sign a waiver of any and all sup- 
Portdue under the divore 


Where the nad tas deen made a aard of the state and committed to the Children’s Enstitute, 
CP becomes the vega parentand must consent to any adoption, 


Tne Adoption Coordinater reported that most adoptiuns handled are children between the ages 
Ot sis months and tive years She also reported that of the approximately 600 adoptions she his han- 


died tor the Court cover a period spanning some tive years secvicen she has never had at second adop- 
CON Pelion por the wane Child 


Fhe Youth Home: A Parallel Track . 


The Neat County Youth Home has one official purpose detention It as intended to serve as an 
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Mstitinon abhers tidied mas be residentially held pending disposition of legal proceedings involving 
them Htus bot used as a dispositional placement. that is. a juvemie cannot be sentenced to serve 9U 
dass the Youth Hamme As discussed above. it may be used as a temporary placement pending trans- 
fed Perak iste atie Lagos of other setting 


Tne fast detentian-reiated: decision made by agency personnel of other persons regarding de- 
tention os ob course. whether or not to seek detention (Figure 3). Chis decision may be made by the po- 
Wee ort Povate pefsen whe is the child's legal custodian. Police agency personnel “may without the 
order at the court take unto custuds any child who i found violating any law or ordinance ur whose 
surbom ndings ate soeh as te endanger mis dor herd health, morals, or weltare “* Phe child’s custodian 
obebbee ienMiedaaiee, Gor as secon as he or she can be contacted) that the child has been taken into 
custods Wroe awaiting ne custodnain’s arrival, the officer may have the child held in the Youth Home. 
Dern teon a sougnt in tis utiatien when contacting or the armval of the custodian is delayed tor a 
Pered el hime ewes ota coupe of hours 


bits Ine hid’s custod.an mas bring the child to the Home tor detention. This ts an intrequent 


meu deren 


Phe next major deecmion point is whether the Judge. Shitt Superintendent, or Assistant’ Shift 
Supenntendent will aceept a child tor detenuen, 


Figure 3. Juvenile Court: Client Processing Pathway (Home). 
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Phy Code may vided ihe detention process inte fwe time flares itsnat court fours and out- 


v 


wade et ceurt tens Durie court hours, the decision te detain Peneisg further proceedings (or tes ree 


dtedae Tee Tyke 


tateatarn af Ae or sAe tutees to produce the Child at rurthe: Procveditigsy iy miade by the 
ude toe pre. minars detentien bearing Outside court hours. the decsson to detain os teicdse to the 
ehiid’s custedian as made bs an official authorized by the Court In Noah ¢ eunts, Une officiais who 
Make the detention decision ate the Shitt Superintendent or Assistant Sait Superntendent 


Wiere the Court fas accepted a compiaint or pettuon in a jU,enie mutter, it ma issde a PDO 
ffompenais detention oder The court may issue a PDO where a child is adleged 


Pot bea rita, 


Sy 


heats commutted wsetious offense which endangers the Commits, 
yo tepeamperied by hisot acer home environment, and or 
Jotuneed observation, study. or treatment by qualitied eapens 


Ip there iy a TO out? on a child brought te the Home tor detentien, the Home must uccept 
and detain the chid tor 48 hours, pending @ preliminary hearing on the J ter turther detention, 


There may or may nor be turther proceedings outhned above under t. . court pathways tor some 
chiidren who are techiucally chgible tor detention but are not acermied tor detention. This may be due 
tod sariets of factors. the child iy too young (as in abuse or neglect cases, where the child may be un 
wntanty, the Youth Home is full: the decision-maker, for any reason, decides that the matter is not 
mete tor detention. In thiy case, if for any reason it appears to the decision-maker that sending the child 
home or te relatives wy mor the best alternative to detention, an attempt will be made to piace the child 
in short-term: foster care (until the parents can be located and contacted or until a more permanent 
Placement cari be arranged). Ar this point, the matter will be turned over to the court foster-care worker 
who will attempt to arrange an overnight or longer short-term foster Placement, pending further pro- 
ceedings 


The intake decision ty a true decision made by the Entake Reterces during nan-court hours, 
Generaliy, the Referees will accepta child if he or she fits within any of the tour [DO rationales listed 
above, or uader at court detention order for any of the above reasons, 


Phe Reterees are loathe to admit children who are very youn. seriously injured, or drugged to 
the point where detoxication ism order. in these cases. the Reteree may contact the foster care Worker 
To athange  phicement or request that the child be taken to the hospital tor treatment and or detoxi- 
heaven they will aiso try to counsel the parents and the child at the parents have brought the child 
to the Home tor punitive detention. The Reterees prefer to refuse detention in ail marginal or trivial 
cases because of ity potentially traumaue impact on the child. The chold as usually present ut the intake 
Pont 


Noche detention request is granted by an Intake Referee. the matter “iil be put on the calendar 
for the following court day tor a preliminary hearing. At the Preliminary hearing. the Judge will tind 
the tacts tnd authorize the tiling of a peution and any further detention that may be necessary. 


It the detention request iy made to the court during business hours, then the same procedure will 
be followed, except thar the Intake Referee stage will be bypassed and prebminary detention may be 
ordered UW detention is denied outright, the child may be released to he Parents or another agency. 


Onee detained, the child will be given a physical and a change of clothes, While the child is tem- 
Poranity detuned pending a court decision to release or order continued detention pending turther 
Proceedings, the shuld wiil be placed on the non-school track of the Home's token cconomys, and he or 
shecan particopate in dll Home actuities exceptschool, 
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Pre nat hv oaseh fonds sagen the courts. The Judge must decide whetner te detain or re- 
nee Bat the parynis om thor agreement to produce the child tor any turther proceedings. The 


ites Sot te enothyr detention ay mecessar am each particular case or whether release toa pre 
SAMI ees ot Ja De msury tne Jhud’s availabilty and weil-beme unt the neat court date fer the 
wesc abs toed add cation er pretininary inguims) Phis decmian point wp subjser te outside intlu- 


eNee in Ts sot ee Daath adsoeates arue The merits of the altermauves. Phe Judge mas also deeide that 
tne yter tae gtie tar cneugh and disinis te case Dheretore exitiy available aethis point. 


ke cecides to detun the ctuid he or she as then admitted to the Home. |The chud then 
amee Tests: primary used to establish the educauumal level at whieh the child 


wot othe Heane Phe childoas then placed in the School Loken eonems. The 
ret ots Sateen and cron-Sehool economies is simply taal the former permits the aequisl- 
tu . sondauel abd petborinanee. woereds the latter dees pot The child oew partie 


suis school, cleanup, meals reereatiendl aenvities Tne token 
stops the nnd eat be used to purchase games and candy of te cbtain outside ar special 


Sheanty calter detention begins 


Decsens made in the Home take both the intormauonal and true forms. Home personnel are 
Mi canhtdecs somtiuteaton with the chiid’y caseworker, providing information to the caseworkers 
wste The shad s sonducr and pefformance im the Home, and the quality of family interachons duriny 
Sissty On occasion thes recommend that the caseworker visit the child more vlten of pernut more or 
lew OGtede Veate or revise the program to allow tor earher or later release. These communications do 


ig dispositional programs but certainly affect the fourm and content of the program. 


That Comfion vortas 


Intertaes. Home perennel (prmanly teachers, chiid care workers, and stitt and assistant shitt 
te deciphne and plain the child's individual and group activities. These 
deyasiabs tro Wigs am the seae control of Home personnel. whether to ierease one-to-one instrucuon, 
er pennies tis ched to work on fis her own more often, what level of disupline to invoke isolauen, 


Oysds WEETE ONC Oanup, of onme-to-une diseussiony. 


tyidecide toss 


Pee Hote stoves prithatdy a temporary: maintenance role. All personnel stress that the punt- 
Pole pebetatoccntoon sat aaa tiimes minimized 


| Peacsoto te disapiine of cette discipline ws alse a true decision Pn general any forma dis- 
paren Dhonged by ihe stalt supenmtendent or the assistant superimtendent: Discipline ranges 
Beha siege a he Pome personnel of caseworker to writing assignments, extra viganup 
a Movehigayncul te quarters for up to three hours Discipitnes are reviewed bs 
try Progra ts fat batat sachs vases touted for resiew tothe Director of the Home 

bia. 3 kates the pines as graded an severity but may impose conibrnatians at thes teel 
the site re de are part dscplines are umposed according Go the seventy of the maaumtested 
Sabb ie ae agin hy ae on rea tenes 

Is: voto abscipline Warranted, the supermtendeats try te determine what the 
hhets et fore the toatGer nip of the child to the worker who wants fooimpesc the discipline 
us thers at fot thegrs metween the child and worker), the child’s attitude to the reported sare 
LANG ard te Jehud das responded to pastdisciplines, i any 

Ire. So Pe terminate Herne iting privideges is usualy amade atten the tist tenie visit. 
Whe bea CoN aenwsedt ab the child bas accumulated sufficient ports and the Gascwerker feels 
whet st anda anal wise 
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It the child returns early, divtraught, despondent, inured, drugged. or tails to return, the Home 
Petonniciis sets tiacly to recommend that home visits be discontinued until the home situation becomes 
iesy upsetting of the child can he sately assumed responsible to return. This iy not a true decision, as 


the tinal decision belongs to the caseworker. The child iy rarely present when the recommendation is 
decided actuals made 


Finaiix. the shitt superintendent. the Program Coordinator. and the Director all Participate in 
Preparing 2 recommendation to release. Generally, the stalf tries tu determine whether the child is 
denving any turther benetity trom detention or has reached a kind of plateau in his or her Home per- 
formance Ut the child w starting to deteriorate behaviorally from eXtended detention, iy in danger of 
railing substantiaiiy behind in school, and or as not receiving any real treatment planning or program 
trom the caseworker, they will recommend release to the family or other responsible person. The gen- 
chal ofentites ot the stutt ay to make detention as meaningful and as briet as is possible under the 


wPECUT abs 


‘The Police 


“Nocad may come in comact with the State or City Police in one of three ways: 1) “accidental 
contact” pick-up by patroliing officers for curfew violation, observed suspicious activities, or while 
caught in the act of criminal conduct; 2) investigation and or arrest on a complaint made to the police: 
and Yretertal by the court for investigation, 


A child's tirst pohce contact ts not invariably with Juvenile Officers, As often as not, first contact 


is with & regular officer who makes a report of the matter which is then routed to the Juvenile Bureau 
torturther action 


Police decisions can generally be summed up as whether to investigate. arrest. seek detention, 
ortile a petition 


Generally, the decision to investigate is made on the facts observed on patrol or reported to them 
by a complainant. Because of recent constitutional decisions in the area of police procedure, they are 
Hable to investigate a report of Code offenses only where the information is reasonably concrete and 
very suggestive of criminal, abusive or neglectful conduct. However, on patrol, they will invariably 
teypond toa distress call and or investigate any unusual and suspicious behavior that they observe. 


This decision iy either made at the scene by the observing officer or at headquarters by the of- 
Neer on duty whose role is to dispatch officers on “runs.” In this first instance, the observing or 
cemtacted olliicer Chooses whether or not the system will act at all, based on whether or not the par- 
ticipants and evenis appear to be covered by the Code. If the officer chooses not to intervene (Gr not to 
order untersentiony the matter wo atan end. Ehe chent does not enter the ssstem at that ume, There is 


No teal obtside intiuence on this decision. The observing or contacied officer evaluates the incident and 
decides Whether or not to proceed. 


It the observing of contacted officer does decide to intervene, the next step will be to investi- 
Mate This oe pureis an intormation-gathering process. The participants will be questioned, and the scene 
examined, wud the home may be examined and photographed. as to the nature of the questionable acts 
and so tit more accurate assessment can be made of applicability of the Juvenile Code. 


This onvestigation may dead the investugators to conclude that no further action iy warranted. 
Atthis paint, the wishes of the parucipants and their own interpretation of the events can have some 
influence Upon the pues deciion If the invesugating officers decide not to proceed, the matter ends 
and the “chents” (fo the very limited extent that they are chents) exit trom the system, 


Tha delinquency invesugation, they try to determine whether the conduct is, or iy probably, a 
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violation ot the Code as delined above ft atas, they will arrest. If met, they may warn the parucipants 
to De mmore cafetuledr mereiy termunate the investugation. 


In abuse tatters, they will iook tor evidence of injunes to the child, and listen to what the child 
(1 old enough: and suspected abusers say about the injuries. If the injuries are serious and or the ex- 


Plunations ambiguous or evasive, they will remove the child to the station or court until Placem-nt can 
be arranged 


In negiect matters, the police will investigate the home situation and attempt to determine the 
Presence of absence of ddequate tood. shelter, clothing, medical necessities, and sufficient caring tor 
the child te indicate that a joving and attectionate relationship exists. Ay to the last. they base ther 
coneiusian on the presence or absence of supervision and affectionate conduct or remarks by the tam- 


dy dtany or ali ot the above are missing, they wall remove the child and request that the court arrange 
an alternative placement 


The police must then decide whether or not to arrest or apprehend persons parucipating in the 
suspected behavior Arrests are made where an investigation corroborates the possidility of vanant 
behavior or the paricipants cannot account satisfactonly for their behavior. 


It the police decide to arrest in a delinquemcy matter, the next decision iy whether to release the 
child te the parents, with suggestions and warnings, and drop the matter: to release to the Parents pend- 
ing turther proceedings, or to seek detention. In this decision, the city police tend to be somewhat 
disinchined to choose the first alternative. Before they arrest, they wall sausfy themselves that there is 
or is nota Code violation. It they arrest, they will release to parents or detain pending further proceed- 
ing and petition. The state police are more willing to informally adjust the matter where they feel the 
child ts pemtent and that the parents will act decisively to prevent recurrences of the variance. 


Once the child is arrested or removed, the police must decide whether to seek detention imme- 
diately or another alternauve placement rather than return the child to the parents or drop all turther 
Proceedings and return the child to the home. If detention or alternative non-family placement is sought 
immedhately, the parent or other legal custodian is notified of that when he or she is finally contacted. 


It the police decide to deter decision, placement, or further proceedings until the parents can 
be seen and the matter discussed with them, the child is held at the station or post until the custodian 
arrives. The question of placement and further processing is discussed by police, custodian, and child 
and the juvenile orticer then decides which route to follow. 


“At that ume, the police decide whether or not the matter can be most effectively handled by the 
family without turther legal proceedings. If they decide the family can handle it, a decision made upon 
comulation with the family, the case as closed and the client exits fro :1 the system. If the juvenile of- 
heer decides that ine matier must be formally pursued, the parents zre informed that a petition will 
be tiled Phe olticer then must decide whether to place the child in the Home, with relatives, or with 
a foster lamas, of to release him or her to the family. - 


The decision to yeck detention is based on whether the child a> demonstrated any of the four 
major kindy of vanance listed above or the unwillingness of the child to return to the home or the par- 
ents to accept the child. If the officer decides to place the child and it is uuring court hours, the child 
is brought to the court where a detention hearing is held or the foster care worker is assigned to place 
the child. {1 detention or foster placement is authorized by the court, as discussed above, the child is 
so placed until the Judge or other court orders the detention or placement ended. The denial of any one 
placement alternative does not necessarily preclude others. Alternatively, the court may deny detention 
and dismiss the whole matter, and the client exits from the system. 


H the matter develops outside court business hours, the police take the allegedly delinquent 
child to the Home tor a 48 hour detention hearing held by an Intake Referee. In an abuse or neglect 
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Matter, they contact the taster care worker for a placement. lermination and ext is unlikely in this 
situation Beeduse ne formal decision has been made by the Judge of the Court Outside intluenve may 
Play arole in these decsions, 


bingils. the decision to petiuion is based on the Police conclusion that their investigation has sat- 
ished them that 1) 4 violation dues exist, and 2) injormal solutions will nut resolve the vituation. 


In matters where the police are officially involved, and have decided to Proceed, and the court 
Mas not barred such proceeding. the juvenile officer will usually become the vtticial Petitioner to the 
court The officer will prepare the petition and usually tesuty on behalt of all prosecution witnesses 
at the uncontested adjudication hearing. At a contested adjudication, the juvenile otticer may only 
testify as to what he or she personaliy witnessed. 


Althcugh there iy some variance between the State and City Police. they both generally tollow 
the procedure outuned above. [he mayor ditterence ts that the State Police cover a tar larger peograph- 
ical area than do the City Police. There is also some vanance tn the significant informal indices stressed 
by the ditferent police agencies in making their decisions. 
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Il. DISCUSSION 


Soul scientists, law enforcement personnel, legislators, and tatpayers are engaged in an on- 
going battle as to the structure and basic value of a juvenile court system. The real test of a system as 
whether the chent feels benctitted and the purposes of the larger sociely are served. 


Very few people ever ask children tor their appraisal of anything. This ts a damn shame and 
Pretty typical of the way this sucicty (and most other societies) operate. Even tewer people ever ask 
variant children tor their appraisa! of this or any system. Most of us prefer to avoid, sugmatize, or pen 
them up. Anything wecan do to minimize our contact is fine 6 th us. 


The people | talked to trom the Court, the Home, and the Police Department seemed, by and 
large. a Competent and talented group. Their job interest and general morale seemed pretty high They 
were open to my questions and any suggestions { might have. They like their work but were not al- 
tugether sure their system and tts structure ought to be the Only game intown. 


I remain disturbed about the effect cf such a system. Values collide and the ones backed up by 
bigger and better clubs are often the ones that prevail. The personnel recognized that their values were 
not often the values at their clients. They try to be objective and “just” but who knows whether they can 
succeed? fy variance dealt with most effectively in a system where its chiet officer is elected in a gen- 
eral election or is appainted by some blue ribbon panel? 


This particular county court has a staff that is not overworked, not taced with enormous racial 
variance between stat! and chents, and is therefore probably not very typical. The Judge is relatively 
young and vigorous, a pretty adroit politician, and an effective delegator of duties. This is also probably 
atypical 


The state juvenile legal system provides more legal safeguards than most. | think that ts good. 
However, what happens to all the kids in urban areas who spend months in detention or get shutfled 
trom foster home to home unul they are of age? ls a bigger system better or a smaller, more intormal 


one? Is anyone listening out there? The people in this system seem to like kids but does the system 
which employs them do children more harm than good? 


Generally, it can be said that this system has more tormal structure than mowt. It not anly is 


created by law, but, in a larger sense, ev the law. It makes law. interprets law, and, on occassion, ignores 
law. 


From the ebove, it can be concluded that, structurally speaking, the system is an eatremely com- 


prehensive one. There are quite a tew alternatives available at nearly all decision nodes. Four agencies 
interlock in Us system 


The personnel rely primarily tor their intormation on the severity and frequeney of variance, 
the evpressed attitude of the chent and chent family to the variance, the tamily mulieu itselt. the graded 
disposuonal aiternmauves available, and optional diagnostc sery ices 


Generally. the stall recognizes the stigma attached to this delivery: system and are determined 
to munimize wherever possible. Asa result, the system load is declining. 


There are numerous opportunines ter chent and child-adyocale parheipation. Phe system ap- 


pears tui ceceprive to input trem outsiders, and is attempting to establish niuch stronger tes to other 
n-and cuULcounty agencies 


THE TREATMENT OF DEVIANCE BY THE 
MENTAL HEALTH SYSTEM: HISTORY 


by 


Margaret Fraser 
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I. PRE-REVOLUTIONARY ANTECEDENTS 


he vinergence of specnilized treatment tor children sulfermng trom: mental disease is a new 
Phetoiienon whose desclopment did tot teally begin unt thas century Prior to that ume, children 
labeled insane were Gkel to he subjected to the same experenees ay ther adult counterparts, which 
sometimes meant tumane therapesue Geutinent and other umes Meant repressive custodial cure. 


Phe histor. of tne chiud mental health movement in the lasted States is clearly related to the 
Mester. ob the deveipment of the society ds a whole. The major developments in mental health have 
heen antiuenced by the dominant ideals and trends of the times. For example, one can readily discern 
how the fotgktenment, which influenced the leaders of the American and French Reeolstions, also 


all ced the theones expressed about the nature and treatment of Insanity by Benjamin Rush, the so- 
cafied “hatter ol Atmeltoat psychiatry * 


While ats possible to trace such historical Parallels, another rather disturbing correlation also 
comes to ignt Phe treatment of the mentally ill seems to be related to changing views about society's 
UDhttOn fo care for ats iunposerished cnembers. The mentally il are no longer classified in the same 
legal categors with other helpless poor people, as they were under the Poor Law of 1601, but our public 
Menttl Hstitunons dre mainly used ay facilities to care for the insane poor who cannot altord private 
Treatmentor legal counsel to contest involuntary Commitment, 


The state or the central government has been permitted (oO exercise substantial power over the 
Petson ol Ure tentally all In the Anglo-American political system this authority is derived trom three 
distines scurees Phe histas the bods of law based upon the state's “police powers.” which are based 
on the proposition that the state as the protector of the public peace and must do what ts necessary to 
restore publa order When itay disturbed or threatened. In the absenee of special legislation, the author- 
HV for We ive untans commitment ot the mentally al in based upon such powers. Second, there is 
(ie poten of “paren: patrige” which sets up the state, formerly the sovereign, ays the Protector of the 
Proprietass and personal unterests of its subjects. Phe practice ot appointing yuardianys tor incompetents 


derives trons this concept, Finally, there as the power tradivonally asserted by the state over the insane 
membersol the pauper community, 


Children have always been particularly vulnerable to the Power of the state, since they have 
been texarded as dependent: memtbers of society, helpless to manage their own affairs, The state's 
basis Tor exerting authority over them rests upon the same sources as for controlling the mentally all, 
In addition, the interests ot children have generally been held to coincide with those of their Parents, 
se the deeosin at patents about important elements of their children’s lives cannot be challenged legally 
by a chid below a certain aye Thus. in thirty-seven Jurisdictions, a child labeled mentally ill may be 
commuted “voluntary” toda mental institution on the appheation of a parent, guardian or some >peci- 
Hed person ar agency. These voluntary” patients cannot obtain their own release except at the behest 
ofthe persen who committed them, url they reach the age of majority. 


Tis sutves seeks to analyze the development of the child mental health system in the United 
Stites trom thiee perspectives, 1) Important trends which changed the conception of the causes and 
Heitment ot mental diness, 2) Sumiticant tigures who charted the direetions of this Intervention sys- 
tem. ind The growth of a network of laws affecting the mentally al The earhest history. included 
INTHIS paper evathines the English experience, which shaped American policies toward treatment of the 
mentally ih Phas experience concerned a much larger group of people. the poor, than the specilic tar- 
wer population ot thts paper, deviant children. The history of the mental health system ax a whole is 
serittinived: beewtise, in ths nineteenth century insane children were channeled Into several different 
compubent systems. These ineluded insane asvlums, houses and workhouses. Betore the child puidance 
Movement caine dite being, Hie attempt was made to provide individualized treatment for mentally 
disturbed children tonal that ume, the mental health movement had very hede to offer them in terms 
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of specialized treatment fitted to their needs, rather, the exigencies of society were considered more 
IMportant 


_ The English Poor and Settlement Laws 


The Fughsh Poor baw developed in response to the economic and svcial disruptions tollowing 
the Middle Ages and the Retormation. The ctown imposed tinancial responstbility for care of the poor, 
including the insane, upon local units, the parishes. This same legislauve scheme provided a model 
for poor laws which developed in the American colonies and, subsequent to the American Revolution, 
in the States. In addition to providing. tor the needs of the poor, the laws designated the categories of 


echgible paupers and controlled their movement through settlement provisions. Such laws clearly were 
“not dfatted solely trom benevolent motives; provision was made only for support of resident paupers, 


to discourage Vagabond age and to provide an equitable method for spreading the cost of such support 
among parishes. 


Under Saxon ruse, every peasant was required to live in his own house or in the house of some- 
one who had responsibility tor him. There was no need for a Poor Law during the Middle Ages, since 
il Was accepted that the nobles had an obligation to care for the poor. The break-up of the feudal system 
led to a siutt of responsibility for the support of the indigent from the nobility to the Church. The parish 
became the local authority designated to attend to the needs of the poor and sick, 


It was the beliet of medieval man that insanity was caused by demonic possession, and such be- 
lief continued with some foree until the Enlightenment. Thus, the appropriate treatment was exorcism, 
to be obtained from a priest rather than a physician. A few monasteries provided care for lunatics, 
though generally incarceration was only imposed upon the violent insane, who were treated like crim- 
inaly and thrown into prison (Deutsch, 1949). Harmless lunatics received much the same treatment 
trom society ay did pauper. 


Until 1388, the resident poor were lumped together as a Class, including the insane, dependent 
widows and children, the handicapped, us well as those able to work, The Act of 1388 (12th Richard 
I), considered to be the origin of the English Poor Law, was drafted to prevent vagabondage, and pro- 
vided, in part, that”. . . beggars impotent to serve shall abide in cities and towns where they be dwelling 
at the ume of the proclamation of this statute... .° For the first time, the English government had made 
some distincuions among its indigent citizens by separating “. . . those impotent to serve...” from 
“, 2, thoxe able to serve on labor.” At that time, however, no specific provision was included covering 
the maintenance of the former (Clarke, 1937, p. 10). ‘Such details were to be handled by subsequent 
legislation, 

The Church’s capacity for sustaining the material needs of the poor was severely weakened dur- 
ing the Reformation, and with the dissolution of the monasteries which followed. The development of 
an internment without treatment program for the violent mentally ill. in separate quarters from crim- 
inals, was instituted utilizing abandoned monasteries and leprosaria. 


‘ ‘The inyttutionalizauon of such people came at a time when the number of poor people unable 
to care for themselves was increasing. The economic dislocations in society, brought on by the enclosure 
movement, and an inflationary trend created by the influx of wealth from New World sources were 
both causes of this increase. In 1536, during the reign of Henry VIII. a law was promulgated making 
pauper. a charge on the local eilies, towns and parishes (Kittrie, 1971). 


The Poor Law Act of 1601 (43rd Elizabeth c. 2), together with the Law of Settlement of 1662 
(13th and [4th Charles Hc. 12), formulated the policies which surrounded poor relief in seventeenth 
and eighteenth century England and the colonies. The old Poor Law provided, in part. for the oomina- 
tion of overseers in each parish whose task was the taxation of the residents at a rate designed to pro- 
vide for the needy. including those who were lame, blind, and old. and others who were poor and un- 
able to work. ¢ 
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The Settlement Law was a repressive measure meant to Prevent the migration of the poor to 
different juridictions tor the purpose of resettlement. It was Passed after lobbying by Londoners, 
Who teared a tlood of poor people into the city and were reluctant to support them. The law provided 
that an indigent coming to a parish to settle, could be removed within forty days and s. nt to a parish 
Where he had been settled forat least torty days. 


The Colonial Experience 


‘The carly settlements in the colonies laeked the requisite community stability and close gather- 
mg of pepulation in large groups necessary to develop a permanent weffaré system. Local responsi- 
bility for the mentally ill and poor members was based on social expediency and economic motives, 
and the provisions made for their sustenance were based on the English Poor Laws (Deutsch, 1949). 
Care of the insane was divided into private and public categories, so that people with money were cared 
lor in their homes, and the eligible indigent insane were classified for placement based on behavior. 
The violent insane were treated like criminals, and when a community had no jail, a special building 
would be constructed to incarcerate them, Before the spread of asylums, the restraint of the mentally 
il Was perceived as a function of the police Power (not to facilitate treatment); the incarceration of the 
dangerous mentally ill was generally limited to the duration of violent behavior (Kittrie, 1971, p. 63), 
The insane poor who did not constitute a danger to the community were provided tor under the Poor 
Liiws, because emphasis was on the label “poor” rather than “mentally ill.” 


“Asin England, poor relief in the colonies was a local system developed by 4 community to care 
tor ty dependent members, not for needy outsiders (Rothman, 1971). Settlement laws were promul- 
gated carly in colonial legislation regarding the poor, and bore such titles as “For the Preventing of 
Poor Persons” and “For the Preventing of Vagabonds.” The earliest colonial settlement law was Passed 
in Massachusetts in 1639. Phe custom of “warning out" strangers to a settlement is reported in early 
history, “Indian stragglers and crazy persons were in the early days often driven trom the town 
(Deutsch, 1949, p. 45)." Another method by which a community got rid of the dependent insane was by 
(ransporting tts undesirables toa distant town at night, 


The colonial view of mental illness in the seventeenth century was influenced by the attitude of 
the clergy, rather than by that of the medical profession. In the seventeenth century, medical practice 
in the colonies was poor, and doctors were rare since most colonists had little money to pay for med- 
teal treatment. Mental illness, if regarded as a medical problem. was diagnosed as an excess of bile, 
and bleeding or purgatves were prescribed. The Prevailing view, though, was a theological one. This 
's Not surprising, given the importance of religion, particularly the Protestant church, in the American 
colonies (Rothman, 1971). The plight of the poor was believed to be a consequence of the natural order, 


‘alld their relict Way seen as necessary and appropriate. The clergy preached about the function of the 


Stewards, the successful members of society, to assist the poor through good works. Colonial society 
Was hieeatchical, and the Puritan ethic helped to buttress the system. The doctrines preached also acted 
to eliminate community tear and mistrust about its less fortunate members, who were thought to be 
impotent and site, a Necessary part of the socitl order, On the one hand, this view resulted in benev- 
olent treatment of the mentally ill. but at also reintorced the theory held by the public that insanity 
was incurable. The beliet in demonic possession accompanied the colonists in their nugration to the 
New World While tew mentally tl persons were probably accused of witeheralt, the insane bore the 
bruntot the witch tral hysteria which climaxed at Salem, Massachusetts in 1692. since they were hardly 
Nat Position to detend themselves (Deutsch, 1949, p. 31). 


‘he colonists typically supported the poor, meluding the bs.nless insane, in comnmliumty house- 
holds 1 cre was no reasen tora policy of exclusion, unul the gowth and concentration of populauen 
i towns during the better part ot the eighteenth century, The construction of almshouses and work- 
houses Way fedsible. given the public perception that the insane, although incurable, did not const 
Mite a Menace fo society. Wherever possible, the dependents were Rept with there tamilies at public 
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expense, of Where there were special circumstances which precluded such achon, thes were boarded 
Ina neghborng household (Rothman, 1971) In rural areas, the practice of bidding the peur on the aue- 
tion block atose fhe mentaily ll were popular workers because of the notion that thes were strong, yet 
manageable (Deutsch, 1949, p. 53). The almshouses which were built in the eighteenth century were 
patterned alter a family residence, and were used as a last resort to house the uncontrollably insane 
who threatened those around them. Phe preterence through most of the colonial period was tor keeping 
the mentaify ubin tae community 


lromeally enough, the move toward institutionalization of the inyane was a product of the same 
torces tor progressive Change which derived trom “boahghtenment™ chought, Which protoundly in 
tHlucnced the socked and political reVeiutiens in America (1776) and Erance (1°89). Phe rational human- 
ints shared the idea ot Phomas Paine that “All that was necessary was to subject social evils toa reason- 
iny OU process and the World would be md ot them (Deutsch, 1949, p. $7.)° In the care of the insane, 
progress Wasiachieved through indi idual, isolated ex periments, 


The Quakers were responsible tor much of the early retormsin America and founded its first 
generat hospital, the Pennsylvania Hospital, which opened in 1756. The mentally ill were admitted 
and housed in the cellar until a new wing was built in 1796. While a few colontal physicians, especially 
Dr fhomays Kitleredge of Andover, Massachusetts, had gained reputations for treatment of the mental- 
Iv all, this was the fist public instituuon in Ametca which purporaied to admit the insane tor treat- 
ment. father than merely tor secumty. The mentally ill received medical treatment, which consisted of 
bleeding and purging, ay well as occupational therapy which the Quakers telt was beneficial to build 
characterand health Phe work pertormed also helped pay for their keep (Deutsch, 1949). 


Tne Pastern State Hospital in Williamsburg, Virginia was the first hospital exclusively tor the 
insane At the time of its opening. in 1769, the hospital was intended to house only those mentally ll 
whose taitebes did hot take responsibility tor thee care. Though its primary purpose was the siatety of 
the community, the midis unysanhe were also perceived as being curable (Dain, 1971). 


Wisie a few enigthtencd thinkers were beginning to espouse the View that insanity was curable, 
the publie and most medica practiuoners clung to traditional pessrmistic behets about the prognosis 
for cure Asan any Mistery of the growth of an instituuonal network, the lag between the theories ol 
the lenders ot a movementand public opinion must be kept in mind. 


Rational Reform 


Prior to the date eighteenth century few colonists had considered the chology ob insanity, sinee 
WeWas a Widels held beet that mental illness, uke other social ills, was God"s will) Phe public regarded 
the mentally aii weth svinpaths since thew affliction resulted im permanent dependence on the com- 
munity of featises fhe wdeologs ot the Enlightenment prompted a small number of physicians and lay 
People te vensider the posabihty chat insanity vrigimated trom biologiead or soctal causes, and could 
be cured, wisen proper treatment ( Rothman, 1971). 


Wiliam fuse. Phiippe Pinel, and Benyarmin Rush shared the belict that kind and gentle treat- 
ment could beip cure mental diness Phese men tard out the tenets of moral (reatment 6 hich beeaine the 
treatinentotchouerin facksonian America 


Priuppe Pine, A brench paysictan and mathematician, transformed the care of the mentally 
Wop prance teaewng the breach Revolution He had supported the deals of the Revolution, upholdiig 
the rignts of tan. aad recened an epperntment in 1793 to be in charge of the insane ot Bicetre, a custa- 
haf anatitulen for men, because of his taendship with the newly appointed admunintiation of Paris 
hospitals Wigetie Was a Dotonouy institution where the mentally di were chained to the wall, received 
cotstuntabise oom fhe attendants, and were provided the most minimal sustenance. 
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Pine, ddvouuted the use of humane treatment and COFAMON setise i treatment of the tacatally 
Hi He castituted improvements i the Panenty’ environment in the form: ot clean cells and better diet: 
redtecd medication and blood-ietGng. abolished chains and other Festraitits (eacept for strait-yack- 
cOny the dost Violent patients) and ordered that any attendant gudlty of brutahty toward patients be 
Punished [hoa short time, the death rate had Uropped to one-third the previous rate Pinel was Mare 
Stosciy supervised by the goverament than were Rush of ‘Luke. he had to request permission to abolish 
tits and other restraints and take responsibility for the consequences. In addition to humane cure, 
Pingi cmolemented work therapy and teading therapy a» modes of treatment His Zreatise on Insanity 
deseribed his work at Bretre and) contained some ot the inost detailed case histones ever ‘written, 
Asa saathematiian, he developed new forms of stauistes concerming mental disease. After performing 
wutopsics on deceased mental patients he found that most brains of the insane were no different from 
Mose ot hortiai persons, a tinding which tended to retute the prevaiting theory that brain lesions were 
The scures ot ansamity His formulation of “moral therapy” way fully articulated in 1s0] im Traute 
Medico- Philosophique sur l’ Alienation Mentale (Deutsch, 1949, p. 91), 


Woham Luke, a Botsh Quaker with no practical experience, had a more profound influence on 
the best aavlumy in che (nited States than did Pinel. His awareness of the conditions of British asy- 
iuimy stemmed trom the needless death of a Quaker woman commutted to Bedlam. He set oul to per- 
suade the Quaker community that a private insutugon, based on the premise of humane treatment in 
Aopen cnavifonment, should be built to care tor mentally all brethren. 


Phe York Retreat. so named to avoid the sugma of “asylum” or “madhouse™ opened in 1796 with 
Duke as its dist superintendent. Parents were treated with Kindness and consideration in a Non-insutu- 
Donal tanuis environinent, where they were encouraged to participate in occupational therapy ind ex- 
those Programs thought to be conducive to mental health. fake Pinel, Puke sought to elinunate chains 
and other mechanical restraints, although solitary confinement and some Festraints Were used on the 
Most Viclent patients He abolished the Practices or blood-lettung and over-medicauing patients 
(Deuteh, 1444) In England, the principle of non-restraint was a key feature in the mental Ulness re- 


TORN movement ror the next halt century Tuke’s views on ayslum Management were accorded great 
credence inthe € nited States, 


The Pennssivania Hospital, tounded through the efforts of American Quakers, turned ity at- 
tention to the mentally iil atthe behest of a group of humanitarian reformers which included Benjamin 
Pranklin, Wiilnum Bradtord, and Benjamin Rush, “the father of American Psychiatry.” Tt opened a 
special wing forthe msane in 1796 (Deutsch, 1949). 


Por Rush saw no difference between mental and physica! disease, and urged “medicalizauon” 
Of socal problems and coercive control by “therapeutic rather than punitive” sanctions (Szusz. 1970, 
P1439) AS supermtendent, he entoreed a rule of kind treatment for the mental patients at Pennsyl- 
Mania Hospital, however, he boheved in applying remedies to the mind through harsh medication of 
the bods, ¢ g. blood-letting, Purgatives anid other depleting agents and mechanical contraptions 
(though net restramts) (Deutsch, 1949). Lo Cure insanity, Rush advised physicians to gain total control 
over the person of the madman and condoned the use of terror as a therapeutic agent (Szasz, 1970), 
At othe same time. he counseled Physicians to accord the mentally all respeet and deference, and urged 
them te be bonest with patients. He was Very concerned about the problem of Jow-vrade attendants 
ald sought to employ kinder, better quality stat, These same kindy of contradiehons remain with the 
Meatu heath ssstem today, concern with treatment based on-a rigidly medical model, tempered by 
hamanist concen tor the plight ot mentally ll individuals incarcerated in mental insutuuons, 


Rosh compicted Medteal inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind im HSI2. and 
Wohenhained the oniv Amenecan general treatise on psychiatry tor 70 years alter its Publication (Deutsch, 


PU400 fy He Was the inst teacher to Insitute a course of study in mental disease, through the method 
ct has ras students ag companys himton rounds. 


Despite these innovations, the majority of mentally ill who were poor remained unatfected by 
the great psychiatric retorms of the ume, and continued io receive the same methods of treatment 
as had their predecessors in the fate colonial period. 
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NH. THE EMERGENCE OF ASYLUMS IN THE JACKSONIAN ERA 
Early Reformers and Medical Superintendents 


Paris neneteenth century American communities typteally emplosed one of four methods to care 
for their resident insane poor. providing public support to the famihes of the insane to cover the cost 
of KecPiNe Patients in ther own homes: auchoning them otf to Persons willing to provide for them at 
the lowest cost te the community: contracting their support to a single individual at a fixed price; and 
Plaging them in public almshouses (Deutsch, 1949, p. 117). Pessimism ahout the prognosis of mental 
inesy was shared by the typreal general practioner and the layman alike. This widespread view of 
Ne wMeurability of insanity ay well as the poverty of many of the mentally ill persons certainly cid not 
heaghten medical interest in exploring the causes and cure of mental disease (Dain, 1964). 


During the neat titty years, however, a eoterie of professiona’s (medical superintendents) and 
lay retormers effected a radical transformation in the care and treatment of the imine. The theory 
espoused wis “moral treatment.” It resulted in the construetion of numerous asylums to house the 
mentally ii, financed by state legislative appropriations. By 186U, twenty-eight of the thirty-three states 
inthe Cron had such a publicly supported institution (Rothman. 1971, p. 130). A program of construct- 
ing ayslumys tnd segregating the mentally ill has continued to be the predominant response of the com- 
munity tothe problem of caring tor these helpless members of society 


“Moral treatment was the orginal spur to the development of widespread institutionalization 
ot the isang, and for nearly a century it remained the model of asylum management (Cuplan, 1964, 
po4i° Thy mode ot treatment was an early type of milieu therapy, in that the system was designed 
to regiment an individual's dite through regular habits and work im the specially molded physical and 
Seal eavironment of the asylum. Moral treatment was inspired hy the tavered philosophy of the time, 
Known ty “decoys.” which cemphasieed the singular importance of the environment in molding per- 
sonality and mental functioning (Caplan, L964, p. 6). 


Medial superintendents and enlightened laymen manifested the opumiste belief that insanity 
way andeed curable, given proper treatment in an asylum. Samuel Woodward. superintendent of the 
Worcester State Hospital in’ Massachusetts, and one of the leaders in the tield, declared. “In recent 
dyes of insanity under judicious treatment. ay large a proportion of recoveries will take Place as from 
any offer acute diseise of equal severity (Rothman, 1971, p. 131).° That was in 1834. at a time when 
adMisson to an asylum was primarily reserved for the middle and upper classes who could contribute 
other support, and tor acute rather than chronic cases. 


Phe growth of mental hoypitaly preceded the emergence of psychiatry as a setentilte diseipline 
end profession Psychiatric thought and practlee were not the dominant factors in shaping the structure 
god Tunebens of uayttutions, rather it was the institutional setung which molded the development of 
Atieruan pssatiatry parses, 1855. 1971, p. 10) Psychiatrists were described ay medical superinten- 
dents. an appropiate term tora group with a generally pragmatic outlook, interested in theory only to 
Me estent that ot could: provide a systematic method to organize and explain observed phenomena. 
Phe. continued to stare Benjamin Rush's comnutment to somatic pathology despite the dearth of 
concious e anatomicai evidence (Caplan, 1964, pp. 63-64). 


fa Tedd tisteen ot the icading medical supenntendents, represenung a crossssechion of every 
pe ceb fost Gos taten on the country, tounded the Association of Medical Superintendents of 
Nmetiat insttatons tor the fpsane which later became the American Psychiatrie Association, Phas 


Was ee Est hats ta society of medical men in the United States The orginal membership ineluded 


vie ada haeros as Isaac Ray of the Rhode [sland State Assium., Samuel Woodward at the Wor- 
cester State Hespitac and Phen Kirkbride of the Pennsylvama Hospital tor the Insane (Deutseh 
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Jno soperntendents shared the beet that moral (reatment within the confines of an institu- 
Hon Wan neces Gr cute Micntai disease [saa Ras conceded that( Rothman, i971, p 137). 


beoccs bo fag donate tats. Gr take hum autoof tae cirele of frends and cehitives 
ai ante toasted ate and place fim oon the Nands of steanvers 

ne comnpabs ob pereety as disordered ay himsch ab hist sugat, weld) seem 
eth abs bre ncrt a toclenahissctteet 


His rationale for such Crastie action Was that it was carried outin the name of creatment to effect a 
cure He dechired Giat die patienton the outside (Rothman, 1971, p. 137): 
Set thethent exposed to creumetuness that maintain the Morbid activity of fis 


Weta land the dearer the toend. the greater tbe emotan #7 7 Eb the hospial on 
theother ind, fers hesand the rcach of aibibese causes of excitement 


Lhe primary conceras of these men, as evidenced by the committees of the Aysocauon of Med- 
teal Supermutendents, were administrative and architectural questions, While the Association published 
the “unerican Journal of Insanity, which contained articles on a wide variety of subjects, the primary 
IneUs ot the eroup Was on the structure of institutions, Phere Was no precedent in the United States 
for the barge number of persons being adimtted to asylum for treatment, the effort involved a far more 
ambitious undertaking than providing custodial care. [Oly not surprising that the Association's first 
poles statementin P85) purported to detine the proper asylum architecture (Rothman, 1971). 


thomas Kirkbride published a textbook on insanity in 1854, one of the first since Benjamin Rush 
had written his Treatise in the previous century, entitled On the Construciion, Organization, and Gen- 


eral -trrangements of Hospuals tor the Insane, with Some Remard&s on Insanity and lis Treatment: Wt re- 
Hected the intellectuai focus ad ordenng of priorities of the profession at that me. [ft included dis- 
cUssion of technicad matters of Construction and maintenance of hospitals, and way widely accepted 


as a Standatd test on the (eatment ot mental disorders despite ity nuty and bolts emphasis (Deutsch, 
1949) 


Wie median supermtenderts sought ways to build and maintain better asslumy for the treat- 
Ment af mental diseases, a number at concerned laymen were educating the public and heading up 
lobbying effarts to improve conditions im penitentianes, almshouses, and workhouses as well as in- 
sane ayylums Since Mental insbtutions, both public and private, preferred to admit and treat the well- 
to-do, the insane poor were otten relegated to the almyhouse or ja. When they were adautted to asy- 
inms thes generally recerved infenor treadument (Dain, 1964). 


Dorothea Dia. Surmuat Hows, and Horace Mann were leaders in the mobilization of public opin- 
lon daverng institutional reform While they exposed and condemned the treatment of the insane poor, 
they were essentially in agreement with the medical superintendents who advocated the use of moral 
treatment of the insane in an insatutional environment as the way to cure mental illness (Deutsch, 
1949) 


Asaoresiiae! Derother Dis's personal efforts, thirty menttl hospitals weie tounded or enlarged. 
Her tist investigation Aegan in ESS]. as 4 survey of Massachusetts fittis and almshouses where she paid 
parteula: atiggien te the plightoot tag mane, and culminated in the Memorial to the Massachusetts 
Pemsiature Gis, Pst God) Her formula ter state campaigns was straight-lorward and citeetive, 
She documented the conditions of the insane poor after a state-wide investigation, then presented a 
Memtotia and a Ded te the state cewssiafure. wherem sbe asserted the caurability of wnyanity given proper 
WAtitibone sate and supperted her statements with the prevailing medical opinien at the day (Roth- 
mnan, bods 


The Merona. te the Massachtserts Pegislature was a controversial measure which drew aecusd- 
tons et schsatiehaest, Dix met these with facts backing up her allegations She sanght te educate 
the legoieiie and general pepulation «bout better methods tor treating the tnsane, and both groups 
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were arorsed te renewed interest in their plight. In| Massachusetts, as an other slates, Uhe legislature 
teeponded «= passing a bill calling for the enlargement of Worcester State Hospital for the Indigent 
insane Eo was her opinion that “Hospitals are the only places where insane persons can be at once hu- 
Manely and properiy copthalied Poorhouses, converted into madhouses, cease to effect the purpose tor 
which thes are established and are transtormed into perpetual bedlams (Deutsch, 1949. p. 168).” 


The refer: movements encountered substantial Opposiuon from diverse interests which crite 
eved Dorothea Dis and telliow reformers tor being interlopers without professional training, : 
sel-apporited Panacs Commissioners]. (Deutsch, 1949, p. 174). Institutional officials who sought 
fo dvoid citicsin, ailed themselves with Ughtfisted public servants and nch landowners who feared 
that “madheuses” would despoul the beauty (and value) of their holdings. Despite such opposition, 


the retorm: movement succeeded in large Measure in its goal of spreading the gospel of moral treat- 
ment Rae 


By PASS. Dorothea Dia had been so suecessful in securing the passage of legislation in stales 
that she was ready to press tor tederal legislation to assist states in raising funds for the care of their 
indigent mentaily ul and retarded residents. The 12,225,000 Acre Bill would have apportioned that 
amount of land among the states to accomplish such purpose, and if it had succeeded, the precedent 
of federal prants-in-aid to states for the assistance of the indigent would have been established seventy- 
live Seats cariier than it was, [he Bill passed Congress, but was vetoed by President Erankhin Pierce, 
a state's rights protectionist, on the ground that such legislation would transfer the charge of caring for 
the poor niall the states to the federal government (Marshall, 1967). 


Moral Treatment to Custodial Care 


By the end of the eighteenth century, the medical profession no longer thought that imsanity had 
a supernatural oryin Phe naturalistic approach used by enlightened Physicians of that cra brought 
mental Winess under the care of the physician rather than the clergy, and placed the disease within 
the realm of signee, not religion (Ditin, 1964). 


The assumptions shared by the practitioners of “moral treatment” becam: widely accepted, as 
decane the treatment of choice tor the insane. [he purpose of such treatment was to establish order 
in the patient's lite through programs of daily care in asylums (Rothman, 1971, p. 138). A partnership 
grew between laymen who helped to bring the ideas of moral treatment to community attention, and 
prolesstonals, who were respected Mem bers of the community. 


The asylum, built to segregate the mentally ill from society, was physically separated trom the 
community, Most insutuuons built after 1820 were located in rural areas, at some distance trom an 
urban center Here there was a convenient fit between the medical superintendent’, treatment 
programs and the practical concerns of legislators and trustees, because land in rural areas was con- 
siderably cheaper( Rothman, 1974). 


The ortginal medical superintendents were eager to prevent insanity rather than cure it. and re- 
garded voung children as an important group, whose impressionable minds were being molded by 
their upbonginy and education. Parent, education was already developing tn early nineteenth century 
America. British and turopean publications on infant care were circulated, and mother's groups 
met regularly. Elowever, the realities of institution management and of wrangling with recalcitrant 
legislatures over appropriations left medical superintendents with little time for prevention, much less 
cure (Caplan, 1964). 


hot the first tume. a large body of legislation was passed, Ureating the insane as a special group, 
rather than classitying them with other paupers under the Poor Laws. Reformers, such as Dorothea 
Dix. aroused public opinion sutfiaently so that the legislatures appropriated funds for the construc- 
Yon of new asylums to house the insane. At the same time, there was a consensus among the advocates 
of moral treatment that insanity could be cured, given the proper resources for treatment, Luisillusion- 
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WMenL Wath that ea indy iocass Tor legislatures to relegate astiuniy te dew prority and to short-change 
them enoappe opoatens cCaphin, (96d) Moral treatment seems te have heen telativelsy successtul so 
awit bers arbie woo admit a linited aumber of acutely ul panents, prumanly trom the middie 
And uppers ooccenomuc ehisscs  Ehese patents were similar in background to the medical superin- 
tetaiont. ate igesserd supetion treatinent and tore privileges than fellow patents trom the lower class. 
Medias cupenatendcats cased that quddle and upper class pauenty were More amenable to treat- 
Mreht Mat those ef the iower siiss btay wasn part due to the tict that the sticcess of moral treaument 


were ke 


Mepenicd open a case Gusti telatenship between doctor and patient, and such a relationstup was 
Mota veoh tucied where both came trom similar hackgrounds (Dain, 1¥64). 


Tov toaamyey auslatures approptiated tunds for the construction of asylums, but set out condi- 
hots cwineh interfered with superintendents’ policies and prerogauves. In Massachusetts, the state 
Sospitae Wats iPstruted ta admut the most disrupuve and chronic cases ff ol, ays a matter of convenience, 
even though the eleetiveness of the insutudon would likely be diminished (Rothman, 1971). 


The great imougrations of the mid-nineteenth century brought many poor people to the United 
Sittes whoo were umaible to adapt to the stresses of living in an urhan industnal environment. State 
asvitiis quickly tilied with urhan pyor who did not respond to the moral UWeatntent approach. Asylums 
hecaine severely overcrowded, dad supermtendents were unahle to cajole legislatures into increasing 
appioplations Moral tGeatment degenerated to moral restraint, and then to custodial care (Deutsch, 
lady the soe ot restraints und seclusion was reimsttuted because of severely overcrowded conditions 
adr Detith ot persannel, 


Inthe cathteenth century, the upper classes were perceived as particularly susceptable to mental 
oss Howeeer. bs the mid-nineteenth century, a close connection was observed between pauperism 
and itituts bdward farvis reported that the prognosis for mentally ill paupers was bleak, unless they 
sade tam the submeryed middie class. “The closer the poor came to the standard of propriety set hy 
the taihe caoes the more sympathetically psychiatrists looked upon them (Jarvis, 1855; 1971, p. 99).” 


Hy the Cisat War. most private mental hospitals had effectively excluded lower chiss patients. 
Nwong ds mental hospitals had not distinguished between admitung paying and non-paying patients, 
the movement to up-grade conditions in public hospitals was strong (Deutsch, 1949). The diminution 
ob pressive to amprosve conditions began when public insututiony were relegated to serving predomi- 
Halls Lowes Chass patients (Grob, 1966). 


Worcester State Hospital, Example of an Early Institution 


Worcester State Hospital located in| Worcester, Massachusetts, admitted its first patient in 1833. 
Di Sammue. BO Woodward, the first president of the Associauon of Medical Superintendents, served 
vsity supermtendent, ard the insutuuion quickly gained a national reputation as a result of its thera- 
reutlin successes. This model institution hegan to encounter the difficulties all such institutions faced 
meine Esd0's overcrowding, a changed patent population (poor, many tmmigrants), declining cura- 
Das hates, wad insattigent funding (larvis, 1855. 1971). Dorothea Dix toured the institution during a 
tour of Giaiites and presented a Memornal to the State Legislature of Massachusetts calling for better 
treatinens of the insane poor (Marshall, 1967). In 1848, the legislature provided tor the establishment 
ofa committees ta studs the prohlemys related to mental illness and to offer recommendations, As a 
resuitet this studs, the legislature appropriated tunds for a second state hospital which opened in 1854 
Charis ESS I¥7d) This second institution did not make a significant improvement in conditions at 
Worcester State Hospital Phe number of perons requiring institutionalizauen appeared to he in- 
creasing mers capitis than the general populauion. Perhaps. this increase was due to the idea that 
niental daness ound best he cured under a regime of moral treatment in an asylum. or heeaiusc of in- 
vitdsed public awareness that the mentally all should he classified and treated separately trom other 
pont pease Hewsrser, the inerease was generally attributed to the influx of imimmegrants into urhan 
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Hy GSSAl the Worcester State Hospital had deteriorated so drastically that it was deseribed as 
among the poorest institutions, at not the poorest Jarvis, 1855; 1971). Dr. Edward Jarvis and two other 
coMmnisstotiers were appomted by the Committee on Public Charitable Institutions of the legislature to 
Provide wn analysis of the problemy growing out of mental illness, and guidelines for a more intelligent 
enlightened polis The Report on Insanity was primarily the work of Dr, Edward Jarvis; it was very 
Wluenbal wn notding public pohey on mental illness, not only in Massachusetts but in the entire United 
Sldtes 


Javay utiized an unproved methodology in estimating the total number of the insane. His 
census Wits haved upon questionnaires submitted to Massachusetts Physjaians., in which they were 
asked to Mame insane persons in their communities (Jarvis, 1855; 1971), He diseussed the link between 
Peverty and mental illness, and between ethnicity and mental alness, finding some correlation, Cer- 
tainly, he was intlucneed by the ethnic and economic conflicts following the increase in immigration in 
the mid-tineteenth eentury (Rothman, 1971). “ht may be supposed.” Jarvis (1885; 1971, p. 55) wrote, 

o that much oof poverty has a conimeon Origin with insanity --both of them represent internal mental 
character, of physical conditionas wellas external circumstances.” 


Dt Jatvis noted that the longer patients remained untreated, the greater the likelihood that they 
Never Wanid be cured He advised trying to anticipate and prevent mental illness, as well as institution- 
adlizing only the curable Gieute cases) and the violent to maximize effectiveness and reduce crowding. 
It towns were required to treat the mentally il early in the onset of illness, he reasoned that chronic 
cases coud be reduced (Jarvis, i855, 197], p. 108). 


Jatvis cndeied large institutions as tending to diminish efficiency, and costing more to main- 
lun because of distance and dilticulty of access. He agreed with Kirkbride that institutions should be 
Ne datger than 280 persons, The Report recommended that Worcester remain open only until a new 
a tUNT In the Westein part of the state could be opened for occupancy. Then, it should be sold to finance 
Abe ristituGen in Wotcester (NOK. Phis did not happen.) 


Ine Report argued that native born insane paupers and independents should be placed in a 
NePahate GAsGtatlon Tom stile paupers who were mostly immigrants (especially Irish) because of 
the Wide ditlerence between them and the mass of our people (Jarvis, 1855; 1971, p. 149)." 


The Report was widely acclaumed and was held up ats model tor other states. However, Worces- 


fer did not umprove syiniticandy as a treatment facility. but emerged in the 1860's as a welfare type 
Hastitatnon 
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Ill. THE GROWTH OF STATE CARE 


The Exodus from Local Care and the Failure of the Asylum 


Atter IsS0, both the reality of insututional care and the rhetoric of medical superintendents 
clears ine ted that the opumism of sueh reformers as Dorothea Dtx and Samual Howe had been 
unfounded Insane asylunts sutfered an even more dramatic decline, from reform institutions to human 
Warehouses, than did penttentaries, almshouses or orphan asylums. Professionals and laymen began 
to doubt that mental disease was as susceptible to cure as once had been thought. The state mental 
hospital became integral to,public policy by the mid-nineteenth century, since it has absorbed many 
Welfare tuncbions once performed by communities; the trend was irreversible (Rothman, 1971). 


State legislatures had passed enabling legislation in the 1830's and 184U’s to provide for the 
nancing of large mental insutulions. This was done in response to publicly supported medical super- 
intendents and reformers, who had declared that insanity could be eradicated through the implementa- 
tion ot moral treatment. By the Civil War nearly every state had one or. more such pt blic institutions. 


Both public and private asylums selected their patients in the first decades of the nineteenth 
century. so wealthy patients predominated. The poor who were admitted received interior care, 
remained untteated tor longer periods, or were likely to be criminally insane persons sent from prisons 
(Dain, 1964). The organization of mental hospitals reflected the social structure of the world outside 
the asylum, pauents were generally classified on the basis of socio-economic status and were physi- 
cally segregated according lo class. Patients with higher social status were given more privileges and 
better care. One medical superintendent explained, “It is certatnly exceedingly unpleasant to be com- 
pelled to associate with those whose education, conduct, and mora} habits are unlike and repugnant 
to Us, Because persons are insane, We must not conclude that they always lose the power of appreci- 


dling surlabie associates, Or dre insensible to the influence of improper communications (Jarvis, 1855; 
I9Thp lo)” 


The practice of a community taking care of its own indigents and mentally all residents was 
abandoned when moral treatment and ily requirement of institutionalization became the aceepted 
theor Structures designed to serve two hundred patients in the 1830's often held twice that number 
inthe [8350's In addition to overcrowding came the breakdown of classification systems, the disap- 
pearance of work therapy and an increase in the use of mechanical restraints and harsh punishments 
to heep the patients tractable (Deutsch, 1949). 


State mental buspitals in the United States came into existence al a me of great upheaval 
caused by industmalizauon, urbanization, and a population boom trom mass immigration. Mental 
illness aise seemed to be on the increase. Since it was extremely difficult tor poor immigrant families 
to take care of mentaily afi members in highly populated areas, the Irish and other immigrant groups 
became diproportionately represented in mental hospital populations. Thus, in 1850. 534 pauents at 
the New York City Lumate Asylum were immigrants, and 12] were nauve born (Jarvis, 1855; 1971, 
p ly 


Ie sticeess of criarged public mental hospitals was further hampered by the multiple functions 
forced uper them In addition to acute cases of mental udlness, these hoypitals were required to admit 
Kefhiatha patents, the unemp'oyed and dependent In EX6), the Superintendent of the New York City 
Punatie Ass.un complained, “The feeling is quite too common that @ lunatic asylum) is a grand: re- 
ceptace tone who are troublesome (Jarvis, 1X55, 1977, p. 1K)” 


Phe otranstommiaton of tie mental hospital trom a custodial to a treatment: laciny) was more 
Winsets than oat. and py the PSSo%s. the mental insatuuen had been forced te retreat to its Gaditional 
fie ayan ona. tivrentioted wellare and custodial imstituuen (Caplan, 1964) Instead ot being incateer- 
ated ato en Poortisuse near trends and family, however, the insane were now Uansported to an 
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wolated location in a rural area and housed together. By 1850, was evident that the main tunction of 
Mate mental hospitals was to provide relatively inexpensive care for a patient population primarily 
drawn trom jower class groups. This was a key elemeni in the formulation ot Public policy toward 
mental hospitals, Americany were ambivalent in their attitude toward the poor, es, ecrally immigrants. 
While there was a tecling of sympathy tor the plight of the indigent, which resulted in charitable and 
PlInEhape wees, many Americans attributed poverty to the laziness and poor character of indi- 
viduals rather than to societal defects (Jarvis, 1855; 1971). 


Thuy, the mental Hospital was forced to act as both a Medical and a welfare insutution. Its 
funclions were deemed tu be: the provision of long term medical eare to those who could not afford 
watnd the protection of society from individuals whose sick minds were the product of their own short- 
comings (Deutsch, 1949) The institutions came to be classified with other welfare and penal insti- 
Cuvons and received the same fevel of tunding. 


State Commissions of Lunacy and State Care Legislation 


Colonial legisiauve bodies had enacted local Poor Laws. based upon the English Poor Laws, 
(o provide tor the care ot all poor, dependent residents. The mentally ill were not classified separately 


trom other paupery. Responsibility tor their care and treatment was imposed upon the commumty in 
which they resided (Rothman, 1971). 


Frends in state legislauon paralleled changes in societal views about the appropriate mode 
of Ueatinent for the mentally ul. [he mentally ill were Categorized separately trom other paupers, 
although the practicalities of caring for mentally ill persons sometimes resulted in their admission to 
almshouses, workhouses and even jails when separate facilities for the treatment of the mentally ill 
were not available. By the late nineteenth century “state care” legislation envisioned public care and 
treatment forall mentally il persons in hospitals owned and operated by the state, 


Such legislation tound ity most significant articulation in the New York State Care Act ol 1890. 
Among other features, the Act included: 


I. vate support tor all indigent insane in state hospitals; 


2 division of the state into geographical catchment areas, and requirements that each state 
Nospital admut all the insane in its catchment area, thus eliminating the distinction between 


chronic and acute cases; 
¥ directions that all insane poor be removed from poor houses; 


40 subsutuuon of the iitle “hospital” for asylum” in all public institutions for the insane, indi- 


cating the intent that such institutions could and should be curative (Chapter 26, New York 
Laws of 1890), 


Some of the provisions in the State Care Act had been anticipated by other states, often as a 
result of the exposes by State Commissions of Lunacy. The most influential of these commissions was 
the Massachusetty Commission on Lunacy which was headed by Edward Jarvis and published its 
report in IS55. Such commissions were generally given the charge of investigating the conditions at 
various insututions within a state, and were to report their findings to the legislature for the purpose 
of facthitating amehorative legislation(Grob, 1971). 


Enlightened state legislatures were also interested in improving all state insututions and ap- 
Pointed joint Committees to investigate the whole system of public welfare institutions with a view 
towards the creation of a central public welfare body. It was thought that a centrally controlled welfare 
system would pr. mote greater efficiency and prevent duplication of functions, thereby saving state 
expenditures Massachusetts led the way in establishing a central welfare body when its state legis- 
lature voted to establish a state board of charities in 1863. Within the next ten years, ten other states 
voted to create similar boards (Deutsch, 1949). 
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While the boards were generally restricted to inspection of various charitable institutions, with 
the power to transter inhabitants under limited circumstances, their jurisdiction Was gradually ex- 
panded to include supervisory powers. Such boards were ettective at ferreting oul abuses and mobi- 


hzing public opinion, they had taken up the work of such early retormers as Dorothea Did. under the 
aegis of the state legislatures. 


The state committees and state boards were in agreement on one issuc. almshouses were totally 
Mappropniaie insatuuions for the continement of the mentally all. Phe insane in poorhouses should be 
transterred to separate instituuons where they could receive treatment suited to their needs. this 
Philosophy ttted in well with the growing trend toward state care legislation. 


As curly a> 1868, the North Carolina Constitution provided tor the care of the Insane at state 
expense (Arucle Al, Section 10). Atter the completion of Eastern State Hospital, 1877, the Michigan 
legislature passed an act which prohibited the placement of any insane person in an almshouse. All 
mentally all persons were to be maintained in state hospitals at state expense (Michigan Laws of 1877, 
Public Act No. 194, Sections 23, 26, and 34). Until the New York State Care Act of 1890, this was per- 
haps the most progressive legislation regarding the treatment of the mentally ill. 


By the turn of the century, most states had promulgated state care legislation. which still op- 
erates in Many of these states. Such legislation envisioned treatment of the mentally it} in large state 
hospitals, rather than in the community. It was not until the early 1960's, when the federal government 
appropriated funds for community Mental Health Centers, that the philosophy behind state care 
legislation Was seriously called into question. 


Psychiatry and the Growth of Professionalism 


Throughout most of the nineteenth century, the American psychiatrist, or medical superin- 
tendent as he way appropriately deseribed, was isolated from the mainstreams of the medical profession 
and the community at large, by the confines of institutions for the mentally ill. Not only was the psy- 
chiatrist, physically remote trom the outside world, due to placement of Lospitaly for the insane in 
rural areas, but the realities of running such an instiiution required him to become an efficient ad- 
ministrator rather than to inaugurate new modes of treatment or to pursue scientific research, Since 
psychiatric practice was hmited to institutions for the insane until the late nineteenth century, scien- 
ihe publications on mental disease were as scarce as they nad been when Benjamin Rush had pub- 
hshed his Medical Inquiries and Observations upon the Diseases of the Mind in 1812 (Caplan, 1964). 


The newly emerging profession of neurology. defined as a “. . . medical specialty that deals 
with the nervous system and its diseases while psychiatry concerns itself with the study and treatment 
of personahty disorders (Deutsch, 1949, p. 276)” forced institutional psychiatrists out of asylums into 
the public eye. Neurology had developed as a medical specialty during the Civil War and gained 
prominence in American medicine during the 1870's. An intense rivalry grew up between the two spe-~ 
cialties; the psychiatrists resented and mistrusted the neurologists as interlopers, while the neurolo- 
gists criticized the administration and management of the mental hospitals, as well as the arrogant 
indifference of medical superintendents to scientific research (Deutsch, 1949). 


While public distrust of mental institutions was increased, thereby fortifying the public’s re- 
luctance to commit relatives until their cases were Chronic, psychiatrists under attack hy neurologists 
were forced to initiate retorms. One of the chief shortcomings in mental hospitals was the grave short- 
age of trained personnel, especially nursing staff and attendants. A permanent nurses’ training school 
was insututed at the McLean Asylum in Massachusetts in 1882, and the professional triining school 
idea spread slowly to other state mental hospitals during the next ten years (Caplan, 1964). It was not 
unul the [70's that lectures on mental and nervous disorders were offered at medical schools in the 
United States. Between 1813 when Benjamin Rush died and 1867 when William Hammond was ap- 
pointed to teach Nervous and Mental Diseases at Bellevue Hospital Medical College in New York. 
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phere Wats Me systemue course on mental diseases given in a medical school: specially trained physicians 
were satuaity hon-eaistent on the statls of mental hospitals and increased very slowly. Phere exper 
whee, ob necessity had ta be givaned on a day-to-day basis at the asylum; admunistrative activities 
eieetiees precluded any organized course of study or empineal research within the institution 
Peutset. bv4yy 


Due te the adiuence of neurology, the trend of psychiatric thought shitted from ian emphasis 
ot “medal” causes to an emphasts on physiological causes. Research on mental illness was dominated 
be the phsseiogeal approach during the late nineteenth century; at the same ume, such scientific 
viads Mas teasing the ward and moving into the lab (Caplan, 1964). The PattGlogical Insutute of the 
New York State Hospitals, established in [895 as part of the hospital svstem set up under the State 
Care Actot IS98. consututed a major advance for psychiatnic research. Dr. Adoll! Mever became the 
iistdute’s duivetor in 1902 and was lirgely responsible for shifting the tocus of psychiatric research at 
the Institute and inthe € nited States. 

trom ity dependence on the dead house and its almoxt complete concentiation on 
Tiodhid: muteridls, and began to turn its attenuon to the living Miateral reptesented by 


‘he indiidudi patient, studied 4s an organism in relation ro his enurenment (Deutsch. 
pute op lst) 


Thus approach hay been described as dy namuc pyyehiatry. 


Ps. Meet recognized the value ot establishing a contact between the mental hospital to which 
a patent Wars admitted tor treatment and the community into which he would be discharged. Speeifi- 
cally trained social workers had long collaborated with psychiatrists in Europe, but it was not until 
1906 that an American social worker was hired by the State Chanties Aid Association in New York 
tofuncuon asain altercare agent (French, 1940). 


At the same time that Dr. Adolf! Meyer was changing the face of the Psychiatric profession in 
the trated States, Dr Sigmund Freud was evolving his controversial theories and treatment, known 
as Poychounalysty Phe idea that important mental processes occur without the realm of man’s con- 
serousness, Coupled with Freud's emphasts on sex, especially intantile sexuality and the Ocdipal state, 
provoked bitter opposition. In 1909, Dr, Freud and Dr. C. G. Jung, who later created a school of ana- 
ivueal psychology. travelled to the United States to deliver a series of lectures on psychotherapy. 
This occasioned great interest in their theories and method of treatment, both tavorable and violently 
opposed The movement ways officially recognized in the United States in [YI]. with the formation of 
the New York Psychoanalytic Society (Hall, 1944), 


Inadditeon te being a mode of treating neuroses and Psychoneuroses, psychoanalysis has also 
proved to be usetul as a methodology for research into normal and abnormal mental Plocessva, as 
well as providing an organized theory of personality. While Psychoanalysis has played an important 
fehapeute roie in the treatment of neuroses tor patients in private mental hospitals, i has not) been 
nace Wades Ter treat pss choses, especially in public institutions 
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IV. THR MENTAL HYGIENE MOVEMENT 


National Committees 


The Aewingite of the twengeth century coinetded with the so-caiicu Progressse bra. winch 
signa aoe ai Pehetin meosemients in such divetse sectors dy polities. coomenuc icgisiation and soctal 
Mellare dre: 


Metws on puble tetith and soci! work became ; 


vention, probable. ducoan part to 
Meoteid of pubue health fhe cugemes movement which focused an the problems 
Ot herds owas ah outgrowth of this preventise weal, though the ideas espoused were iater used to 
PDE ie pives es cosiabon against the montills rerarded (Rugeland Wollensburer, 19647 


Shee UE MTP. 


Durie the test dewide of the teentueth century many orgunizdtions deveted to preventive 
medicine caine ante being to alert tne public to onew advances in medicine Which could tacilitate the 
cuie athe prevention ot diseases These included the National Puberculosis Association (1909). the 
Ametaah Soca fisgienc Assccmiten (1910) the Amerncan Child Health Associaton. (1909) and the 
Naber. 4: rates tor Mental Hygiene 11909) which is most significant tor the purposes of this dis- 
Ciaran Pen tudy) The mental hygiene movement's origins were inked te the same torces which 
fee cepmicntulather such organizations; ity founder was Clittord Beets. 


Nelped oabave tt 


Ctiotd Heer was a patse ob New Haven, Connecticut from a solid muddle class family; he ted 
aA Porteous ondknars ate untd he was an undergraduate at Yale, when his brother became epileptic. 
Beers hecarne ohsessed with the fear that he, tou, was doomed to become epileptic. Seemingly normal. 
Ne gtadiuated trom Yale and embarked upon a business cureer, but the fear of epilepss had so affected 
bosonind trat me Was driven te attempr suraide. He survived but fell victim to severe delusions, alter- 
Matin detweon eoandeue and pemecuton, and was hospitalized over a period of three years in three 
Menhi eyo hes pC ounetieul 


Wai. tie Menta nospitals differed as fo type, including = private profit-making institution and 


Ato Hoauta ne wees sheeted fo the same inhumane, brutal treaerent incall of then In 1903, Beers 


Way dichaiged as copipictels recovered, ne thanks to the treatment he had received and witnessed 
tRadetiou:, bated: 


Pouiine ties stay an the institutions Beers had resolved to Uy to dispel public wnorance about the 
plight of Gig ease ane abeut the mature of mental dlness, He had written iong accounts of nis asylum 
turned inte the autobiography, Ao Mind that Found /tself, published in) 1908. 
AeSEURT UxPores, i Was widely acclaamed as 4 springboard for soctal acthon sinee it 
we pian tor ghminaung the outrageous conditions Which Beers had documented 


CAperichees wos 
Unike proes 
melted 
thes 


weethe formation of a nauonal society fo press tor reforms an the prevention 
Bia wohess and to educate the pubhe about the nature and curabiits of nigntal 

Pietessionais and iis people reacted tavarably to his autoblognaphs and sup- 
Por tee pen osae tata Wana dames and Dr Adoll Meser, who was te sugpest the term 
“Hite teadarhat” Tee te De the new mosement (Deupch. 1949) Phe National Committee tor Mental 


ofvat.caban, was tounded in f909 with the primary woul of preveuume mental 
ENDL EMO RE 


( ope ee ghained enthiisntstic support from: psychiatrists and such other mented 
Teowere at tae time, especiaily sound workers. Dur was net ouata PYl2 that 


Herre ak 6 ects 


tyen, Wado 


Hearth fret 


4 


adda’ te! ry chided ans active work to commence Cader the dicetion ot nr Thomas 
Nader at: teat Cruted States Public Health Service. the Committee conducted aosurves ol 
CNet foot ta cont tdoates on che United States tor the purpose of recommendine new construe: 


fot Plas veas the hist oot iany reyenal sutveys concerned with inmstitutens tor the mentally ii and 
IRON aie kn Meuped to secure More adequate services fo the target groups (Ridenour, 196d) 


Wor War doand) the post-war ent advanced the mental hygiene mosement, the mental and 
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cabins mecensed imercased attention bs tne government because of the hign 


Dy Uowase aliehg ‘loupe in the fist sears of Ue War Tie iedenel gosernmient crated 
aod ee atid Peechedeg in (ne Surgeon Generals Ottice. and assigned the task of or- 
eee tae tetne Natal Commoittes tor Mental Hagiene Ine pumuc’s attention temaimed 
ad wa fafeats tof those thental disorders which could be presented. and toward im- 
MT. " feat! tends Pity neosermo to sama ded th lude new ureas of acuivity, 
eet Pe Arras sastie. Ciiminmeodogs atid sate an teed oo WMich ct had ity 

eivatestelicet Desc pee 
Pa Beth pea chiatts and sogat Work, there Was an increasiNg empMasis on indiiduaization of 


Motects Changed Ineo Daye onentation trom Worn igs in iates relorm thoyements 
Cra ocks Dread sccith oRanges to emphasizing the unportance of individuar case Work (Ridenour, 
Be tivnd toward Gommunts organization in social Work scmeuis seems to indicate that the 
Mea thatoves  Maltiaids reversed) 


Psy Nationa. Comunittee recognized the need tor trained Psycridtrig socias Workers duting and 


War boas at sought co teat mentally ail sordiers By IYTS. socigi work in state Nospitals 
Was wee ostahaeted in New Yors and Massachusetts, where social workers were employed in both 
Hosta whe comings climes Although some sociud work courses with psychiatric Content had been 
staan prot to T4Ps. Smitn Cohexe in conjunction with the National Committee offered the lirst Poy- 
CIMT. setae Work program when iw opened the Traimng School tor Mental Hyguene in that year. 
Vitnet sounil work schools. courses in mental hyywiene became so Popular that some ieared an over- 
stnphasison the mental Lactors in the problems of socnel work (Frenci. 1940) 


Child Guidance and Specialized Services for Children 

Wooothy dessiopment of the Progressive’s ideal ot Prevenuion as ad cure tor socked dis. iw became 
ApPaisnis hat mians es che mental diverders of adults could be traced back to childhood. Freudian theory 
espelses Eis taste oof personality, but the beginnings of the child juidance movement in the United 
Slates feais Wer anked to otis child studs experiments undertaken in conmeetion with the juvenile 
weudosesten breneh i¥day) The Juventle Psychopathie Insntute, founded in Chicago in 1909 By Dr. 
Wihians Hee. was the Got such clinic to study the causes of juvenile delinquency. By 1914, the clime 
Was Hatetifead fe ceuntys furidiction trom the private sector, and was renumed the Insutute ot Ju- 
venue Research The Individual Delinquent, a pioneer work by Dr. Healy based upon the Insutute’s 
ste studics, was published in 1918S. Several other psyehiatnie clinies for delinquent children were or- 
datuved te be attitiated wath yuveniie courts and were modelled closely after Dr, Healy's clinic. It was 
motuntioation Word Ward that child psychiitry went besond the reaim: of juvenile delinquency to the 
Shoager coripints cbieutsci, PVdyy 


Has n strseys conducted on school children bevginning in T1915. the National Committee 


Per Monta. Hyusene reauesd that there was a real need for children’s psschiatrre clinics. Dr Phomas 


eothe Puboo Health Service. who had an important position with the National Commute. 
Heatis aches ite purbiies 


SEE bee 


ving the need tor such clinies. Ho was in large part due to his efforts that a 
sods Shas od the prevenden of susenile delinquency was held in 1921. joint sponsored by the Na- 

heeoand the Commonwealth Fund. As a result of the recommendations made by the con- 
far demonstration program ot child guidance clinics was tnaupurated in 1922 by the 
Mecihos iberioned onions This was reaily the beginning of the child guidance movement as 


WOM toge Parscaerbort, dia chats chliies were opened as a result of the demonstration program (Ridenour, 
IYerpy 


Maotha Con 


Ciel gledanee sits Were stiffed by a team at professionals ao psychiatrist. a psycholagist, 
add a pesciiatie saciai Worker Phis was the first ame that children with mental disorders, who had 
Het hevt omsesvcd werk the erimunal fiw system and dabelled delinquent, were recelving treatment 
sulted fective needs Suck climes hase been funded through public and private sources and are often 
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Perales ah a Parttane Ase as oan adjumet of general or state Mespitais. puyenac courts, school or 


ACT ALE AEDES 


Ineteased tedene: nivoawement in tne sphere of mental health nas not been suttiient to provide 
CRT panent treatment fer che ten per centoat American publ sone 


ehadien estimated to be emotron- 
aus usturbed Th 


eONat ogi: dmsutute of Mental Health reported thatin 1968S) less than one-quarter ol 
The matey EGO meta. hauth elites were equipped to provide cnild psychiatric services (NIMH, 
I¥eSi The Community Mental Health Construcuon Act of 1963 had as its Major locus the provision 
vba compilers tange of mental heaith services at the community level CLitie H Public Law 88-164), 
The National Institute of Mental Health hay continued to share tne view of the founders of the mental 
hygiene movement, Clitterd Beers and Dr Adolt Meyers, that atis best to treat children and adults 
IN TRE NaATUn ony onment, using preventive or special mental Health seivices trom the community 


to present scueus ctises and institutonalizauion (NIMH, 1965. p26). Untortunately, the reality stll 
Bilis hansnorterthe sdeval 
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V. CHANGING VIEWS ABOUT MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


fetcations and Programs tor the mentaiis retarded is remarkably simular 
HE except that the mentally retarded were tevarded ay subhumuan, ra- 
Tents wind privileges as human beings tor the duration at their illness 
PS40 and ESS00 Consusessthe insane ard. the ieturded were counted 
the P92 the Publee Health Semcce iamiped together criminals, de- 
bet County (Kugel and Woltensberger, 196¥ 9 4) 


Poatives amare of ore 


\bos: 


Heedtuye ot y 


iviarded we were institutionalized in the nineteenth cuntyry were incarcerated 
tab taherty to care tar themselves: they were wenerans vent to aimshouses. Some 
cade all admitted the mentally retarded, but when overcrowding evisted, 
thes were the oot ta be transterred to almshouses or focal Jails. Phere was virtualiy no lezal distinction 


SEALS UTNE ne tar 


Matas Aetween oS tiswtasky aa and mentally retarded until late in the ninetventh century (Leutsch, 
Tay 

Pete Construetie’s movement was in ful! swan. and the optimism about the 
pest : run wiv ul Was retlected in the view held by sore enhghtened Americans 


Chet Cae ner a. charted Were coucable 


In dese ne News York and Massachusetts legislatures promulgated statutes outlining public 
Fesision far tee mentacs genurded Dr Samuel Gridley Howe was appointed bv the Massachusetts 
Pp ) PP 5 
leRistarre tet idnent fie eondition of the mentally retarded in the state (Deutsch, 1949). 


Phe Mussdchesetts iegisiature acted swiltly in response to Howe's report. which described a 
Mivak Pitty chatacervcd bv brutality and Neglect. and appropriated tunds in [848 to open a school 
for the mena retarded Howe was the first director of the Massachusetts School tor Idiotic and 
heeble-Minded Youth ciater renamed the Walter E. Fernald State School) and envisioned the inst 
Hutlon as a ferspecgr. boarding school tor the educable, not as an establishment tor incurables. those 
with severe Aiur damage or muluple handicaps (Kugel and Wolfensberger, 1969, pp. 90-91). Howe 
shared the sows of medion! superintendents that the mentally disabled should be removed trom SOCIELY 
for Urettmeny or vdueahon The Massachusetts School was located in the heart of Boston, though, 
rather thas ter ented ina rural area. Under well-planned and supervised taining programs in 
Power stows tath. or tie midis and moderately retarded residents mMProved sullicentiy to return 


Te the comiene sy Phese senoois Were more successful in’ nabiltation eft children than of adults 
(Rothonin. fy 


ns Phe oopina a the eariv asvium advocates was eroded by the problems of overcrowding and 

: hested: aio the mud-T850°s. and the insurutons ter the mentaliy retarded were no 
eeeeptier Fie Mange no adseceades an the PX7O's and PSsO's resulted in doubts about the abiltes of 
(It het patded adalts ter adjustment to the lite of a vomimuniy ©. tT Wiibur de- 
Ride nh Ns See nage al ile When ad individual whe as backward Pecullar attenipts to compete 
WHER these we et he asadvantages are so great that the graduate trom the idiet asyium really 
Bay ner Oiytthe * weet Raver and Woltensherger, 1969) p98)" LRus. the institutions ter the men- 
Pps ofeags. 2 


r 
- 


vost custodian care an acmedical setling rathe: tman habitation in oan edu 
the rural “asytum? replaced the “schowi ” SSinplomane;, of this proteund 
Satis ot mental retardation way the institutes tounded at Rome, New Yoth, 
eta Castedia. Assium tor Unmteachable Idiots Such insrtutions tor the mentally re- 


(ay ROR ae 
Abfehatiertn ot va 
in PAvt ., 


Tato oo 


pwd ity adiieesou ob the children of indigent: parents, Uadereorne the public wellare 
tole 


Pith ot shite Geasnation favored) the enlargement of state institutions fer the retarded, 
PN GREED ig 8 eae hemes Such legislation sigmutled agreement with) the poneiple of 
el tye 


eediodts and segregaung deviants with their own kind (Rothman. 1971) Typical 
ETM era wea Pontisy cata statute passed in S87 raising the pernussible site ob lastitutions tram 


claret Chee 
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Wha Sot resents and Geducing the per capita eapenditure from Slbu te NETS age. 


end Waualens- 


Heres. Gate 


Ir sede fe tetiate crewding of Unese darge otsttuuions Wien caine Pe me ff ab ates. 
MIM ceues Acre uvivloped tebe run by the mentalis retarded [ie : A NLatssit- 
ehusett) on Psst and residents of the Fernald schol were transterred tr Seetets Ag heart 
op the ce Phy parma colts was a parts solution te ine prob.en. otal! men- 
tada\ ret Sines mest: Ameneans repatded tne retarded as funda Wael eater dependents 


Ottset the Gaston 


trom the pubis and the converse (Deutsch, 1y4ur 


Phe amayge ot the mentally retardsd as a imemace to society Pegas te reesive credence an the 
BAU sy and reamed its Peak hetween PYOS-19TS) Conciding with the 


of the clyenics meveoment 
high .scrempineased nereditars hactors in feistion to mental detect Intiueneed by the rediscesers 


ob Mendes. aiws of heredits, Ure 


widows interest rose an tracing Che mignon rs ab seats nas. mncin|diny 


Theta foGarabatie 


po hereditary iptiaences (Kugel and Woltenyperger, L909) 
: N i eg 


Severna: ph pushed studies caeed the pedigrees of tamulies of degenetate tock Containiig a high 
inaidence of menta deheigney Ene mesi famous of these studies. by Goddard. was publisticd in 1942 
and Uatecu me weneclags of two anes ot descendents of Muartun “Kalhkak™ fa pseudonym) allegedly 
4 “geod” strain contaming upnght ciuvens and « Tbad™ strain containing morally and mentally de- 
tectve poopie The wood strain was the product of Kallikak’s marriage to a respectable girl after he 
had served vi the Revoluuenary War while the bad strain resulted trom an altar between Kallikak and 
an aiegedts montis, retarded servant girl, Goddard concluded that mental deficiency was hereditary 
and Was ddtge to name tor al manner of social problems contronting earls isentieth CURLUPS SOCIEES 
(Deutsch, iva) 


Pateneye sttdy was geen te the means of preventing the perpetuation of mental detiiencs, 
by T¥ls. seven states had pubhe commissions, charged with recommending lyglative solutroas to 
(hts Probichi as wou ay several states With unotticaal organizations The IYIS National Conterence of 
Charities and Corecthen devoted most ot ats proceedings to the discussion of “Prevention af Mental 

t 
Deteor” The praciest seuitens offered were basically ortented toward segrewation and) prevention 
: Eee 
ob procrowton (Rigel and Wolfensberger, 1969) 


Ir owae the oat 


cpsus of the committees that the survival of society demanded that tne mentally 
reGrtde eo sete datee foomt soqiety THFOURN INVOiUAtary commitment toounstitutions  bhe adaunistra- 
tops ob ansttat cis cespended te the inlay of mentally retarded pauents dang at: 


ie Me dewistatures 
were Tedoge per capita oNpenditures bs putting the higher ievei residents te wots caring tor more 
AGeess Gyegehty and As cai. creps on celony farms. therehs dewenna costs bimoso cnsteluttons 
eae Teepe rar an Gn pig tesigent aaper to run the hactities age were raetabe Ge casa dare ther 


Hard ane ode hater. cotabded a dares 


| RIOT eg Pre civatoen Hs Oren Petar ded Tht Waetv elie ol sks teats 
Weg “lof oats WARS eos eter cation hates MSE petsan cSt ie bl Qe tice Dasa setds 
Suet nant bert eH ap pea. Det uidiamateis Laned: due te ing dba ches anoenntoncad ai dis: 
a) a EF Myoane teenta deficiency (Rituie, EV Cip Hosceer even toda toot adi states 
UY Es es LO AN ETT 

Dey atone s hetta neat sts, Pounded as a fesuit oh fia. clashed the Blas Te. plone 
Meseihe re’ cai sot athe contn dato Goward the crequon ol Wabiatat as po cuhadis Phys US 
Parrot a ar Dae dete ot sas nies Was interpreted te bea pig ecunatiyg ote se tues chataped 
IN vies wpe aba sabe Pabiee Tithe (Ges CbO ping COMMUNES spssostatas Ploathaties for the Trenitadls 
Penida gee en Lathes 
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iat War do tad Gaermstituuend! a: statutory provisions requiring that mandatory 
pam. be Re a ated tne chidrea in these steles Howeser. in Most instances, mentally 
23 sae Sactematically eaclided trom attending public schools. In 


education cidsses, sucn classes Were perceived as # means 


: £ ; supseguent instiutienalvauon Fernald stated in 1925 that 

: couse chudren ensures diagnosis and Ureatment at an early 

te PT ba ehis ae. Ine Gaigers or mental delest, and admirabis serves a> a Ciearinghouse 
To esto et segtagare oe uate amd Wester sberger, 1¥69 np P27) 


(one tats tweet century about the nature ot mental retardation have 
hers) IUTULGONAi7ZalOn is No tonger fasered Ene American 
Sos gto on Sfepta. Diet oenee. che mayor professional organization, tounded in i876 under a dit- 
: intfuence on the progress of the mentally retarded In the past. 

ob vitaionoo) the sunventlonali ansatugenal mode and did tue to pressure 
Vr Gb the pohaipie at normah~eauon. 


eo ne Depressed ang World War Hl. instutubons tor the mentally retarded were 
etows awetoonstituhens for the mentally ul Despite exposes ot the worthousing condiuon: 
Pattataetes for the retarded. state legislatures did little te increase funding. In 1966-1967, 
Kuso reported that per dem funding in institutions for the retarded averaged $3-$14. Ir has 
never Gocuiented thar gengeterd: insatutionalization of the retarded is far more expensive than pro- 
Vata dee eee Whe do tot require imtefoive nursing care with community based habilitation programs 
tha hortineized setting Rage: ind Wollensberger, 1969). 


hae detract ceart tudge in Alabama, Judge Froak Johnson, recently enunciated the princi- 


pir aus committed mentally retarded and memaily ul residents of Alabama state hospitals 
ng 


weed cote t tutema. tight to Tecene adequate treatment suited to their individual needs in the least 


rostetive ttre pessipie Ci sare y. Sucknevs This decssion could herald the demise of the large 
Pingederm tes. feetis. Pai ty 
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Vi. INCREASING FEDERAL INVOLVEMENT 
Federal Action in Mentai Health Prior to World War Il 


Care abd treatnent of the mentalis all traditionally were considered tne tesponsibility of states, 
ay were other pubue weitare tunctions xcept tor the 12,225,000 Acre Bi wnicn was vetoed by Presi- 


dent Pranks Pierce, the federal government was totally uninvelved in aM) national programy al- 
Tecting Ue mieptaliy ali 


A category for the insane was included in U.S. census reports begining in 1840. It was these 
reports wmich caused alarm about the rapid increase in the number ot mentaily al in America after 
the Givi War, but t appears that taulty data collection techmiques rendered the figures on the number 
of insane and meataily retarded prior to 1890 inaccurate (Deutsch, 1949). 


he Govern nent Hospital tor the Insane, now named St. Elizabeth's Hospital. was tounded in 
IsS2an Washington, D Co dt was under the jurisdiction of the Deparment ot Interior and orginally 
feceuved pauenty trom the District of Columbia, U.S. mulitary and terntorial possessions. However, 


This sMvUtGGed Way andsogous to a state mental hospital, and did not set any precedents in treatment 
Tor the insane (Deutsch, 1949) 


Ihe Public Health Service way the first agency of the federal government to actively involve 
uscit with mental illness when it insututed medical inspection of aliens at Ellis Island for the Immigra- 
uen and Naturalization Service. Dr. Thomas Salmon, wfio later directed the pioneer survey of mental 
hygiene tacilities tor the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, developed intelligence and pertor- 


manee testy to detect the mentally ill and mentally retarded from the vast number of immigrants who 
arsived each day ( Brand and Sapir, 1964). 


The tederal government created a division of neurology and psychiatry within the Surgeon 
General's office atter the U.S. entered World War | in 1917. Its responsibilities included 1) examina- 
Uon of new recruits to detect mental disorders which would render them unfit for military service; 
2) development of adequate programs and facilities for observation and treatment of soldiers inca- 
Pacitated by mental disorders, and 3) design and implementation of after-care programs for veterans 


(Deutyeh, 1949. p. 158) This was the intial federal involvement in devising. financing, and supervising 
treatment programs on a broad scale. 


Little way accomplished on the federal level during the 1920's. A Department of Mental Hygiene 
Was created out of the Narcoues Division of the Public Health Service in 1930. ufter Congress directed 
that medical and psychiatric care be provided inmates in federal penal and correctional institutions, 
Under the directorship of Dr. Walter Treadway, the Division brought together what limited federal 
mental health programy existed ( Brand and Sapir. 1964). 


Institutions tor the mentally dl and mentally retarded declined drastically during the Depression. 
since stite budgets were cut sharply, however, legislation was promulgated which constituted a land- 
mack in federal yocial welfare programs. The Federal Public Works Administration etarmarked 
$12,000,000 tor state hospital construction Projects in the fiscal year 1934 (July 1. 1933-June 30, 1934). 
Untortunately these were matching tunds, 80 per cent of which went to only three states who came 
up with the requisite 50 per cent share (Deutsch, 1949). The Social Security Act of 1935 constituted 
a sweeping social wellare program that extended federal government action tor the public health 
through authorization of general health grants to the states (Brand and Sapir, 1964). 


These innovative programs were symptomatic of a radical new philosophy about the nature 
et federal invoivement in areas that had traditionally been left to the states. However, state hospital 
systems continued (o deteriorate and this condition was documented by a three-year survey of the 
nauon’s state Aospicids undertaken by the Public Health Service and the National Mental Hygiene 
Sommittce beginning in 1927. Even the published report, which presented a less horrific description 
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than did the Conhdentiai reports on individual insututions and states, revealed conditions ot neglect 
and Srutauty. indicating the low level of standards in the pubhe mental health system immediately 


beture VWeord War Tp (Deutsch, 19439). Litt official action was taken to ameliorate these conditions 
until the post-war period 


At the ume the tS entered Worid War il, there was very litte federal preparation tor the 
preservation ot woud mental hygiene in either the armed torces or the civilian population. Intact, World 
War dl intertupted the development of a federal mental health program, but it did alert the populace 
about the tremendous toll mental illness cost in terms of the national welfare. Neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders caused more medical discharges than did any other disability. Seventeen per cent of American 
Men ot drat age were reyected by the Selective Service or received medical discharges due to mental 
or educational denaenes (Brand and Sapir, 1964). The testumony of Major General Lewis Hershey, 
Director of the Selectise Service Sestem betore at Congressional Committee in 1945 about this situ- 
dUen precipitated the nation’s interest ina comprehensive mental nealth program (Deutsch, 1949). 


Hy 1946, Veterans Administration tacilities were flooded with psychiatric patients who com- 
prised 60 per cent ot the hospital’ residents at a cost ot $4,000 pius per veteran. Clearly, the waste 
at human resources necessitated deems action, 


A National Mentai Health Program E:nerges 


In i944, Dr. Robert Felina was appointed the Director of the Division ot Mental Hygiene. Not 
long altervard, he sent an “Outline of a Comprehensive Community-Based Mental Health Program” 
to the Surgeon General. it was thiy document on which the National Mental Health Act ot 1946 way 
modeled (Brand and Sapir, (64) 


Tne National Mental Health Act was passed by the Congress and signed into faw by the Presi- 
dent in Suis, 1946. and made possible an organized, national broad-scale program: tor attaching the 
problem of mental disease The Act authorized a three-ucred program of research, training, and service 
activities supported by tederal tunds, iniually to be administered by the Public Health Service (Green- 
held. 1935) 11 Robert Fels was appointed director to facilitate implementation. 


Sccbon Hoot the Act authoiied the establishment of a National Insutute of Mental Health as 
partoof the Public Heath Service Er allocated $7,500,000 for the construction and equipment of a 
hospital and igboratories to eredte a research and training center. The Disision ot Mental Hygiene 
Was responsibic for the mental health program until April, 1949, when the National Institute of Mental 
Health was estabsished as one of the National Institutes of Health ( Brand and Sapir, 1964). 


A ghantein-wid system was authorized tor the development of community clinics and resources 
throughout the states fp te $10,000,000 was set aside tor this matching program, to be distributed on 
the basis of tWo tederas daitats tor every state dollar, The Act explicitly torbade the dispersal ot these 
funds te pas tor che openaion of inpacent services in state mental hospitals 


Po promote rescareh en nervous and mental disorders, the Act provided tor research grauts 
fo Tmanee Grtermuna: studies, anstitutional and individual research, and traning of reyearet tellows. 
Praming of menta: heath proessionais, ieluding psychiatric social workets, clinic) psychologists 
and pyvqotuatiig nurses, was to be provided through tederal grants-in-aid (Deutsch, 1949) 


Tne Nat aise directed that a Natueonal Advisors Mental Health Counce be insututed te advise 
Public Health Service on research. traning. and community service programs Lhe Surgcoon General 
appornted sin ceading tigures inthe Geld Drs David bevy. Willian Menninger, John Romano, George 
Stesepson. bdward Strecker, and Brank tatlman. all doctors and tepresentitives of the medical oren- 
tationobthe AreDeutseh, 1449) 


Vntertunatens, the Act Was ain empty item. since Congress negiccted to appropriate funds to 
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Raho oP Ue programs 


red Ghat hate agtereet 


ep commiumts mental Aewith oC 


astheorts te adminieter tedern eds ofc mal 


Vath Mealth climes, because ot 


Veo Mieusuiss atfered 


. 


mong Nati Moon Hleaitk tL Hiv-one states and termtones Aad developed proventske mental 


Baader. ewan s oad Phy tendon the state devel hay feem toward specniived adininistratien 
ana a nets Pee ists Tave been at the faretront ot this etiort aud dave endeavored 
ce tos ene aa toogt od digatiog: We sitare Departnients 


UPogtafteea gt shatgy mean in Poe ver TES sehen S3000.000 Was apprentated tor dis 


ton hy tends shine edie Sears citer Une passes on che Agr were ised ro 
iit PASSE ets GR Lata Saath Sings fimpingss was aad on the public 


Utged inal preventive services be considered an important adiunet ot clinical 
Se Jetoaitaten With non pssychiatne dgencies and groups and mente health cdues: 
feted te stttcs did nat increase ay rapidly as some other NIMH anant.. approprig- 
had grewn te st, 7SU,000 by 1961 (Brand and Sapir. 1964), 


[he Fasc authonaaten tor the NIMAb program outlined by the National Mental Healtn Studs 
Vet ae wars oateneed bs three major acts. the Mental Health Study Act et 1955) the Health Amend- 
menpe Ade andthe Community Mental Health Centers Actot 1963 


J Henin Stads Actor 1955 announced ay its purpose “an objective, thorough, nation 
Peeegintion af the human and economic problems of mental aiiness (Pubhe baw 
we Pras oharge Was carried out by the Joint Commission on Mental Hiness and Health 
Goat oporhent studs completed in 1961 and submitted to Congress ina report enutled, 
Acer ter Mental Heath Utes report was relied upon by President Keaneds in developing tis National 
Menta Hear Progam. enacted into iegisiation as the Commumts Mental Health Centers Act ot 
Pao Brand ane Narr) Paedy 


sd ott a 


y 


Pe Sie STS 


which wottdiete 


Pn POSe C ohatroes omacicd: We ntiOn auton Zinn a COMUNCUUsE Enant prosram for pilot projects, 
GEM OTE Gh appace tescareh and cedivadve studies to permit continuing emphasis on the prompt, 
CHective Gp cenGiieti of programs tor care, Greatment and rehabuitation of the mentaily dl and the 
imMprosemen’ ob methods fer opening institutions on the basis of rescaich tindings The Heaith 
Aingndr ents AS Tso Pubic Law 911) sath Congress) established the Mental Health Project 
BMiants Preacaih tee fast competiove demonstrauon grant program in the Pubae Health Sereie ¢ litle 
VoOParos bas vie sath Ge raress: Phe dite Vo program has supported a wide tange of Community 


TSHTE Teat sete yg Hartaads Morisey, dat Gare and aiter-atre Sunee EYSS. the titst sear of 


OPeRE Gitte an UM spoidets have been supported on ey Waids of mere Chan $40,000,000 
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hte Mea Loa Nap feeb Pte as one ot the few sources ot tedetal ding for Whien state 
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ol the Act to tingnce the construction ot publ ar! aer non-profit Community mental nealth centers. 
Appropriations were to de duoted to states on 4 matching basis, with need and pupulation te be a con- 
vderacen Phe Act intended that a complete range of mental health services would be avaliable at tie 
local level,” casily accessible, comprehensive, continuous and coordinated” with a focus on the 
preventive ideai (NIMH, 1965) 


The phiosophy evinced by the Community Mental Health Centers Act ot 1963 1s taudable, but 
in the ten vedrs sunee ly Passage. its impact Nas been uneven. A 1972 investigative studs revealed that, 
im general, commumts mental health centers had not provided adequate treatment to the segments 
ot the population most in need of such services, children and the poor (Chu and Frotier. 1972). Phere 
wostil a critical shortage of mental health services for children in ail areas diagnostic, treatment. 
-onsultative and special education services. Studies indieate that emotionally disturbed children trom 
Poot taguies are otten perceived as untreatable by psychiatrists (Joint Contumiession on Mental Heaith 
orChidren, 1969) 


Moreover, iower class people are less ikeiy to receive intensive psychiatric treatment: because 
ul ity high expense and long duration. Rather, thes are More bhely to be treated by ineaperienced ther- 
dpisty and more often are labeled psychotic or near psychouc (Chu and Trotter, 1972) thus leading to 
involuntars commilment toa residential institution. 


NIMH has reported that commutment rates of children to residential tacilities have increased 
ata more tapid rate than have their numbers in the overall population. For exainpie. between 1950 
and 1965 boys aged ten-lourteen years doubled in population, while their numbers in menta! hospitals 
Mcreased sa timey — this at a ume when resident patient rates were declining (NIMH. 1965). In 1966, 
more than 27.000 children under eighteen were patients in state and county mental hospitals. Few of 
these hospitals had therapeutic or education programs designed for children; in tact, the usual practice 
was to place children on the same wards as adult patients, some of whom were in advanced yages of 
mental deterioration. Another large group cf children were labeled delinquent or mentally retarded 
and placed m insututions where they recetwe no treatment or education (Joint Commission of Mental 
Healthot Children, 1969). 
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VU. CONCLUSION 

Peo) Oe She saat np weuipents wi treatment of the mentally cand fetarded an tne to ruted States, 
DA te te Ga nebars st can truly be said that the United States has a truss cnhghtened 
+. Une iegar profession has joined the trav in initiating fgnt to treatment 
ai state iayttutens tor the mentally Wi and mentalis retarded and mplit to 
Menad of mentads i and retarded and physicaliy nandicapped chudren excluded 

1 Pes uae suits are vaiuable for raising pubic awareness of tnese sues and per- 
Maps ay oa Par to cewieaguen However other retorm movements have had the elfect of Improving 
; tuigd ime obtlatigntisen tured elsewhere. 


We Tbentals oa ane mentally retarded can benelit trom treatment on the Cammumty 
tif an iisttuuonal setung where at is easy for the public to forget them, A 
vustitutiens coupied with an increase in community sefvices should be made 
Peat ou tne tetera. government snuuid provide for increased Monitoring progedures to ensure that 
HAS. Mabon una hes putieders, funds for mental health programs to proper use 


Oona Ds weap the potential of tne nation’s children there must de an even greater elfort 


' 


Jobe mietta. neater the Scung arough 4 umtied national commitment 
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L IDEOLOGY 


Phe chtts choompassed by genera usage of the term) “metal heath sasteis ss Woe nani 
beoUteludes a neiwotk of people, buildings, meas, and services tinder PURI ARG Pirate auspices. * 
The protessenai emplovees of the mental heath system are trammed an the taditons coigs. aed tune. 
Gots of tied ne, poxetnates, public Qealth ov.) ofogy, soci work and nut bre noe pote sonal 
emplovees Nave igo stundardived backgrounds and pertorm a omyriid of serene. Phe Chents of the 
Mental bewth svetemr enter yh both soluntane and iavedunataniy, for a caer. ai teases bhe phy steal 
structures @t tte syetem include hospitals, residential treatment centers, Chud Wiuidatee chlmes, class. 
rooms, Lihenitenes, and adiinistiatve offices The ideas represented sean carious, obfen comtraede- 
tory, comeeptions ft saree, Health, ethies. soon organizabon. and ps. hemeienan  Sfental health 


services invtude dd Soobomdvadual and group Ureatment, daignees. sosineniental ciamips 


Uldtion, Coerapedu te aod Cuséda as ing provistons, and educatichal miestocs 


Phe operation! and structurat complexity of Che mental health oostem ts matched bya dis: 
couraging tack of defined and conceptual consensus ino mental health dialogue. Phere ay mor een 
Much agreement about what comucutes mental health er mental diness, Phe uterature perlaming to 
Mental health concepts and services seems akin to the familiar phenomenon of witnesses to an accident 
oltering diferent accounts of the incident) Krom the assortment of Vantage points within and without 
the system the phenamecon of mental heaith can be perceived in qude difterent ways. desermbed with 
diverse vocabularies, and impel vatious actions. : 


While the compleaity alluded to here may be characteristic of all human-service systems of this 
svev the mental health svstetn may be the most ditticult ts understand becwuse aoa the newest Cue 
society Wa tending to tig education of children wed gealing with poverty, iaa-breaking. and siniul- 
ness long belore the words “menial iilness” entered the common vocabulary. Certamnly the existence 


of children how cslied mentally loon emotionally disturbed preceded the development of this tecniun: 
ology Howeeer prot to the present century there are no “treatment” records which include. the 
feelings. aopiatens, aad trustrations of children, Phese are relatwwely new concepuats, Nceording to 
Louse Despert 


atteted Wath welt we Would descabe today ay neurotic and psschotie iia ss 
sretss catheced Cn igh CHE ages as “possessed wreked 7 Cults Mansur 
: “neeriighee unstable.” Smatadasted.” and “problem children” receihs 
meni atder Crese as Chey cre fo use, the fast three epirhets donot resead amy cmpatiis 
s certig hud Rather (ney par on hun the ons of guilt and accusation ot his baying tadead 


a en TNE Ply 


Phe author of the tinst textbook on child psvehiatry published in the cmd States (1935), Leo Kanner, 
has stated that ‘the Concept of child psychiatey asa distinet specialty did not arise wad could: tiat 


Chaveanisen  betore the twentetii century (quoted in Jout Information Service, 1972, poh” 


The phenomenen of conceptualizing certain types of behavioral deviance an children gs an 
Uness of the mind of emotions, and af focusing the societal response te the deviance partially en the 
feelings, aspirations, god tustiitions of the child is the cornerstone of mental health Weolows deol: 
Ogy.s uscd Aere tay be defined as “a systemuane scheme ot coordinated bods of ideas ar concepts, 
gopeckully dbout nunminitear culture 7) 


Phe tenes cepartoet the daet Commission of Mental Mlness ang Health clued) states that the 
“theeapeures ol men dines. sand on twee naitional pedestal, ane sect! and ove medical. humane 
tarbinisth aid science op Dse" Huaanitsrianism has bees one ol the stabis referents in miental heaith 
Weofows Phe coterie. oF the contemporirs mental health movement “Tinpgled to remove the 
montaliv at frei 


ee acand fatal tacditnes aa the nineteenth oe 


nur ONC the besinning at this 


bl td on 
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Uadhiton fas nurtured the viewpomt that “the history ol Psychiatry is essen- 
oo Humanism: Yotles, 1969) po 3a From this perspecuse the mental health movement 
cde struggle tor soe and screntitic validauon of humanisae punerples, rather than 


Wtgtis at The out ooties of specie thetapeutic proyects. tiistoricaily, Chis atuitude fas been essential 


sey orbs 
ip ORES 


Wosuts.vdl ot the movenient. fm the absence of evidence supporting the elficacs of mental health 
someeph und practee, the rhetericai eimptutis this Aeet on princinie 


es. potential, and long- 
hanite gods Despyate the tequentiy tenuous connection between specie pedicies and the attainment 
Ob statceb an 


peaetatraat is 


ae Oe 


Phos Gevosopnent tae Boek idauitited by the parailel vrowth of @ pepuiates  cheoled in and 
wtraerd tecthe primoiplys of Aun. parteuianls With respect to ther own child.om. df a ehild has 
Re Scent kas Aecatise of bis or her deviant behavior, parents bovot entrasting the child to a system 
Shei is oreowiedan committed to the development of human potentat and individual aspirations 
Giental heathy cither than faa sastem whose Operdtional imperatives are the necessities and protee- 
Henoat the pods polite Uevalecorres tional system) Whether or not this dichotums i aetual us some 


opt ot a prate tation as athery “uygest, the mental health system advertises ity ideciogical commmit- 
Thentas iti adveite tor the individ 


In fat, this atent ideological content Way made manilest in the Report of the fomnt Conumission 


enmthe Mental Heath of Chudren (1949) Their first recommendation way tor a comprehensive child 


tdvocies system OV row quetiiens tron’ this report dlustrate the tone and commitment to which we 


have thade referenced 


Cp wile ut. Heady rheabitigicys Ds OU acupatis Dy our fava ot national, community, 
Peabo prosda Gn ves thent maintanming tne heathy development ot our soung 9s our 
Coit rot. Ee RC Os Oe eC ee, 88 2 ne watt ION PUES? 
OU tbat cet aes Vs irae Comseqquemee. We have dn oui Met maderts of dicted, 
Hessel vended tha Gaxconnmeeted ys cunsters and aimost 000,000 under aie 
Sarbt. Dawsons on cenbot aap trom mentai neath workersep 2b 
Pec dss tent apatie. ind violence todas ate a Warning Chat sogiets fis tt assumes. 
* Spe ate Tocefeots am smvirooment Whit wil provide optitnai gare ber its 
u ao ae 
Noo Hhataoses whan are uprooted, thwarted. ang denied growth of tne anficrent 
Gas ars nv tates Uneasy ate those deterinnied oy riandiis. coahorury, 
Phoebe Ton pests ana Bostiits op ty 
' a. thasten comeildes that dors an undeniabre os 


TE TE COUNTS Wt presenty an weceptara 


ered ren. TUMMN ab spectiul trom saris tae 


fheoestenatenon the frome, in tae schoo amd an che cons: 


Bepeets cod thas tature ate WAEON Co grouse aetion and consequentiv: tend toa be overstatements 


Poa sbe  npertanwe at the ete (in this cay, mental healthi and pertids or strength of the 
Cerocifeoth ho Diy case a paths. atmotanmee. and mmsuttiergnt funds) Clearis. However these statements 
Veh a pT Seer Un The Capacity ot mental health machibery to mandi: awesome problems, 


bic tiat? 


Sites Pass 


enti The pure conscienee. developed over the past iad vedats, is seers much on 
pO Tas Ree h  DAIQMIDN Bik Te a seston wit tas had fe strugutie tor credibilts 
Had aeesphae ge teanipress upon Cie pablig that: terms of individua; and soci devecopment, mental, 
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oe eg te the media: siodel of bohavione: devine. ow tnen inuagiy compleniented the 

Vediabie ot sy tb on Geena Gea ha ideaiegs Ay providing ao natianar oNplanatran tor deviance 

Aton Gvethethasized lie wut sake coor The actor ay now cider attack on humantisae Brounds. 
Before Gatto ntie hese pittoseas, however, the model will be described 


fhe waht ta pedesta, misntioned carler ty one of tae Aases ap rodern Uicrapeuties, cansists 
meg re hodaenty dad cet oot desuptiws which fase Recamie Knows a. the medical of disease: modef 
Taebtde whee The pruners assumption. that mental diness can Se cured ce prevented just hke any 


Vane Heth Protas as at ones the most iutiuentil and centro ser sia component of mental health 


Phe toediate teak Conbests of “atutudes, As pothe-es, and cs pectatons derived from: the 
Sheet ah ita, between psschotogical disorder and physical dines. (furner and Cumming. 
Pee pp Ab ag the model anucipates the discovery of SPectfie pathogenic agents tor the various 
aientas disgnters Dssturbed: behasion is considered symptomatic of an underlying pathogenic souree. 
MtMee PAssiqnogiadl on psycmelowical, Which mint be treated. [Phe hegemony of the medical neodel in 


Mehta: Pewth practice and planniag is the result of several factors, some of which have been described 
Oy Vibeo hive y 


1 The tise ot scienee, the logical and Prokrammiatic successes of taxonomy and of diseise 


Jassibeation, ahd the widespread replacement of supermtitious relon with scientitie ra- 
Londen combined to make the disease model, and etlorts at nosology, seem fenper and 
progressive When applied to the insane 


Phe disease model recenved wide aeveptance due to the Phenomenal success of medicine and 
ty Pas sviences in uncovering the unseen world of microbiology and the elaboration and 
seseiui application of the gern theort of disease. In the field of btological researeh, one 


soscsc ter atother yielded to ie persistence of scientine NVesUpation, 


So bay disease model has persisted because it supports Che Chrome soctal uneliagtian to write 
OPP QUE Pent Victims ot severe emotional Jivorder its Lost Ones 


Ai teenie disorder is indeed a disease. then tunds can be spent in good conscience for research 
Smeg the neurological, biological and chemical causes and sectets can convince itself 
“ad ata. dae its pest to eliminate mental disease. Hy on the other hand, mental disorder 
enh avknowiedped to be iargely social and cultural on ong, the consequences tor 
aber vail be very serrous tt notdownnght dangerous, to the stalus gue 


Pheabsches ot viable atermative explanations of mental disordet (pp. 69-70) 
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noob the qoaestion. the medical model has been subjected to Unrcientny chiticism, 


Howat yas The Pabst ses tas Seats Phe critics point out chat the fechmiques dermsed trom this 
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Ioadditen to cain aliynben to the pricheal dehcenues of the medical model, critics have! 
dealt cstersivess woth otthead and mona: osues ansing tram ity use Many, most notably Szasz (1970), 
have atgace that the model comsmts ol saiue statements masquerading as scientific statements, Others 
have pormicd of tne vatrogenis effects and sagma inherent in labeling persons as sick. Another 
ented: Bas been that with ats emphasis on diseased individuals, the model obtuscates the real 
problems ot adcy nate housing, poverty. hunger. unemployment, alienation, ete 


The tiost teeent additens to mental health ideology are the concepts of community psychiatry; 
inthe carly feds waen ideologieul enthusiasm was at its peak, the community mental health move- 
ment was bene idenubied, by eminent advocates of the movement. with a third revolution in the 
fistors ot psscmiatrs \cordime to ty view. tne tio revolution marked the taumph of reason and 


(bom pasden over demonologs in the eighteenth century and led to the search for causes and treatments 


ab mental uiness Phe second pthise resulted trom the insights achieved by Freud and his attendent 
development of the tirst rational and comprehensive psychiatric treatment: method, psychoanalysis. 
The thitd covolutian way embodied in commumty psychiatry which “can best be detined ay the resolve 
to view the indivsdualy psy hiatne problems within the trame of reterence of the community and 
vice vena Connery, 967) p ardy” 


Whatever cammunity psychiatry and communtiy mental health have since come to mean, it 
iy clear trons the degisivuve history of the Community Mental Health Centers Act of 1963, that Congress 
Was given a definition that pronused nothing less than a revoluuen in mental health care. Specifically, 
“the CMHC wits presented to Congress ay a facility capable of supplanting the state mental hospital, 
and intended to do so Joint Intormauon Service, 1969, p. 11)” 


Dunn the 1963 Congressienal hearings, Anthony Celehrezze, then Secretary of HRW. told 
the House C ommitres 


It is cat that huge custodial institutions are not sulted for the treatment of mentai 
Hatters Ineretere the nabonal program tor mental health is centered on a whois 
hew vuiphasis and approach care and treatment of most mentally ul persons ip their 
viv Home COMUNUTHeS Our state hospitals will sult have a mayor role ™. pray during 
womertod of tranvition [emphasis added} (loint: Information Service. 1969, po 10) 


The attractive ideology ef community mental heath was influential in developing public and 
Institutional enthusiaisin tar expanded federal involvement in the area ot mental health. However 
attraeuve the goa the task of reversing the histoneal trend toward the operation of mental health 


vyervices on the state lesel and returning the function to the local community seems to be unteusible 
atthe presentuime Ay Mechanic (1969, p. 43) puta: 


Jie OME mosement bas depended more on an ideviogical thrust than on evidence 
sepperung the feasibility and etfecnveness of using available mental health resources 
oenmbnts programs Mental health polities being what they are, mental heaire 
sorely nad fe take wiht they could get when they could get it Butt would be a trayie 
weostuae a the CME movement came to beheve ity own rhetoric and substituted such 


Peepaganda for detived investigation of the effectiveness of alternative systems al 
dels MTHenbe heath care 


In summary, we would ascribe the following beliefs to mental health Weology, 
1 ooThat mented iliness, like physical liness, can be identitied, diagnosed. treated. and cured, 


2. That ali problems of iving which affect: mental well-being are the Proper concern of the 
mental health system, 


That the niental health approach to the problem of deviant behavior is the tlost humane and 
SCH ie approach as dba ble: 


Adios the treatment aad prevention ot mental diness should move beyond the elime and 
hospaitaito the COMMUNI at kirge 


Ito not out contention that all persons involved in the operation of the mental health system 
share these beliets Ht is suggested that these beliefs have encouraged much of the activity in the mental 
heaith area, and that persons who share these beliefs share a mental health wWeology. 
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HW. TARGET POPULATION 
Background Issues 


Tbe pontiats prateal obstacle to makme a complete statement concermng the nature and 
scope ol the menti health sestems Giuget populagon is the elastic quality indyenous to most deti- 
nitions ob meaty! alness and health Phe Jomut Commisston on the Mental Health of Chiidten tormu- 
lated the Pollowsne detinition to describe emotional disturbance in children: 


Nu vtetaenativ: distuthed child is one Whose progressive penontity, des ciopment bs 
Woherigtod Math ot arrested bY a sanely of factors so that he shows iopariment in the 
app PS oapested of fam tor hes age and endowient b> tor reasonably accurdie pet- 
Loot oot dhe world atound hin. 2) for aumpubse control 3) for statstving and satistac- 


e tehtiens wath ethers. 4) for decmning. Sy tor ans combination of these (Jeiat Comm. 
Maswet TYG pS) 


fhe definitional perimeter remiuns vague insetar ay there a ditthe professional or lay con- 
sensu. regarding: the “capacity expected” of children in thei demonstratan of preseribed (mentally 
heallhs) perceptions, sadistactions, controls, and learnings. As Iuhoda noted in the widely circulated 
monograph “Current Concepts of Positive Mental Health:” 


Phere os bards a term in current psycbological Chought as sague. elusic, and am 
mgueus se the tena mental health.” Uhac at means mans things to many people 
hobaud viough that mans people use il without even atrempung to speerly the 
ali Sintatie Mealung the term has tor (hem makes the situation worse, beth tur 
Tiose Who wash to promote mental health and tor Chose who wish to introduce can- 
SCH Wats fhentar health ante ssstemaue psychological theory and research (1958. po 2) 


Phe satiatien ts no better with respect to definiuons of mental ilness. Wilham Ryan's study 


ob mentas viness in Boston provides an example of the breadth definiGons in the Mental health field 
Ma assitne Histormulation included those who have: 


ote problems unar intgrtere mi there lives, handicapping them in their work, 
Ptonstups and in deahing with members af ther own hamilies  Pnese 
hihate Choad bean nervous apd making mistakes when the boss looks aver 


shegider wa the way to believing Chat the communists are putuny bad thoughts 
ete stated wath tome thactines (Rean, 1965, py 67) 


re Se 


(be 


Phe epistemological and moral dilemmas posed, in the avsence of consensually ot logically verified 
delinitiotis at mentai health and mental diness. are awesome. In effect. the mental health system as 
charged with the soc responsibility tor curing a dissase (mental illness) whose vers edrstence as a 
Climeal entity is in doubl, and ter promotng an idealized personality (mental health) which is neither 
fully gomprenended nor cammionly agreed upon. Clearly the issues imple in these detinitenal dal- 
Houlfies vine reekant far beyend the confines of the mental health system. Basic questons concerning 
mdoviddal oyht. Zovernmental authority, common values and imtermauonal insanity are debated 
within Che psvetiatric arena eSzase C970. Laing (1967) and Menninger (19699). Consider tae tol- 
lowing statement hs KoP) | aing. a widely read Bnitish psvehiatrist 


1 


Weg doreps anal prostitutes neo matter bat culture. society. hiss, aatien we 
a a hadron tow netaad Mond or mature we take ourselves ta de 
Uttaat . trot ib authentic possibtlites This basic boion presents as 
pet) froceg oat soda oot the aimty of Gommen sense. ar ob the madness 
y wee “at 
Noo. eo ke are enue amet one cd Create. sttaigiets bear Ge sclwes te 
\ “ th pala add material world trad TReentT ot ESD 
Woear pretadkepe thang, eo po bbs: 
Ladi Peston is ot ae as Conlmanly suppose” vontimueus with (ne marer bods of psvchnaitrte 


theets Pivud from tis wotk With people wie ene ocd socal and ccotomie stitus and did net require 
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cerped a theers an winch its asiomate that human meinyes ate Opically withered 
hts ot thea buns potentar Ue Laing ws more shril and cuted ysimie in bis pro- 
Soa dee true that the world has assumed more ot this tone In the wake of technological 
OPRASWe Hea eS pro snetis, ate rhe notorious lessons of leaders like Stalin and Hitler 


frostubae fant 


f ahistes ts 


route 


On ony eatimne ot the continunnt of opmion regarding menial vilness is the view that mitdness 

boa ek titate ane plenomenologicalls comprehensible adjustinent too medern teahitw. Furthermore, 
WEEE a Rae oss as an aberration of sickness are Viewed as hatntui, usdirected and polit- 
Peete atspated virottiy whieh further degrade the status of mdividuals ia an Incteastngly collecuvized 
and centoans controjied World dn the huddle-range of the continuum, detinitional Problems and com- 
SanUes ate fecommived as serious obstacles, but a faith ain the eventtal tauniph of scientitic 
ONS na sown Compabssicn iy held out as the antidote. On the other extreme as the idea that 
er beately cs wapireals evident an the adjustments individuals imake to a particular, and 


Mtge Ghuuestroned, tatty gue 


Micnstream thought within the mental health system tally. not surprisingly, somewhere be- 
MACH Ee extremes of this hypothetical continuum. A balance as sought between individual needs 
Wied secur demands, between respect tor the Integrity of individuals and tor the integrity of Society, 
Phe desire te da something tor those people who appear most distressed preeinpts concern over the 
More genet gpistemorogicdl and ororat ddemmas in the daily operation of mental health services, 
When wbas said and done, mentai health planners are primarily seeking ways to do more of what 
thes dry aieads doit tor less moneys and greater effect, despite the eriucism that, given the unsound 
woneephas ana sock bases of the mental health system, thix means more theoretical delusion and 
Hate watering 


( tient Categories: Emotionally Disturbed Children 


fix bent Commussen on Mental Health et Children (1969) estimated that (6 per cent ot 
wtoadien on tne ee PoPUhabots are psvchouc, another two te three per cent wie oeverely disturbed, 
ARG Ah deta. ght fo ten per cert have: emotional problems Cacuroses, ete) which require help 


ip ONS: 


Phy Nate Institute of Mental Health oNIMH) esumates that there are 400,000 children 
Hades cuitecn who peed ummedkate psvehiatie care and that the Hgure awwelly to 1.000000 if ong 
moeenwder tar the ander 25 population ¢fomt Commission, 1969, P 254) Wintle esumates vars as to 
The hammer ot taentansy ai omidren ia the l nited States. most Planning ettorts are based on at ten per 
echt hate OF thos group. wos estimated that five to seven Per cent are receiving professional mental 
newt care Pne nest avaiable data indicate that approximate!s SOO000 children are currently being 
SCENE Brosate ated pupae mental health facilities (Jornt Commission, 1969, p. 284). ~ 


Pho Ue taena Samplety invelved im mental divarde: as ds Sdrious wtnid idiosyncratic us be- 


Mapes tae) Peweecr it lest rates Mapor calegenes of disturbance Hause been identified RLUTOSes 
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2 mentaldeficiencies, pumarily of familial origin and existing since birth, 


S disorders of psychogeme origin without clearly delined physical cause of structural change 
inthe hraimt(APA, 1965S, p. 93) 


Phe Joint Commission on Mental Health of Children formulated tive major categories of 
emotonaland mental disorders in terms of thetr orgins: 


I. tavits trammung and taulty lle experiences; 
2. surtace conthets between children and parents which arise trom such adjustment tasks 
as telations among siblings, school, social, and sexual adjustment, 
3. deepercontlicts within the child (these are the so-called neuroses); 


4 dutticuities associated with physical handicaps and disorders: 


Ay 


dithiculties associated, with severe emotional disorders, such as the psychoses (Joint Com- 
mission, 1969, p. 251). 


the Committee on Child Psychiatry of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry (1967) 
Proposes a Classiticauen system which 1s divided into the following main categories: healthy responses, 
reaction disorders, developmental deviations, psycho-neurotic disorders, personality disorders, psy- 


chotic disorders, psychophysiologic disorders, brain-damage syndromes, mental retardation and other 
disorders. 


In response to the labeling issues being raised in academic dialogues and in court cases, the 
mental health system is moving away from affixing traditional psychiatric labels to children. The 
emphasis in terminology is beginning to reflect the notion that mental problems can be transient, and 
can occur in telatiwn to a particular situation or developmental period. Hence, the following types 
at diagnostic labels are becoming more prevalent in the mental health system's record-keeping: adjust- 


Ment reactions af childhood, hyperkineuc reactions of childhood, maturational difficulties, or situa- 
Atonal disorders. 


In fact, diagnosis has been the focus of much of the mental health system's activity, and the 
controvers$ ansing from the use of this procedure is vital to understanding the dialectical forces at 
work within psychiatry and the mental health system. The opposing points of view on this subject, 
articulated by eminent psychiatrists, are presented below: 


Pyychiatrists talk in public as if we all agreed about basic principles and about the 
meaning of oUF pompous traternity jargon. Of course we don't. [ think we ought to dis- 
tegard all our obscurantist, peyorative designations just as cultured people have 
dincarded words thar once had a specific meaning but which now connote an attitude 
nither than merely disclosing a fact. It used to be proper, at least in some circles, to refer 
to sone of our tellow citizens as “niggers.” And it used to be proper to refer to some 


mdividudis ay “psychotics” and “schizophrenics.” All such name calling should be 
stopped Menninger, 1969, p. 19). 


Some psychatristy have stated that certain diagnoses should not be made because they 
ma\ lead to untortunate attitudes toward the patient. Should the internist have been 
told three decades ago that he ought not to make a diagnosis of sub-acute bacterial 
chdocarditty because Of iy tnen invariably fatal outcome? Could he ever have arrived 
atity cure had he not diagnosed it? 


Some psychtatric schools even state that, sence every patient is completely unique. 
cu diignostic scheme ty possible. [his accompanies the retrain that diagnosis harms 
the natwat by violating bis individuality and by preventing the proper therapy for his 
unique ditticulty Such statements betray a misapprehension of the ordinary processes 
ot thought. of the construction of language, of logic and of the scientihe method. 
Such a conception of the clinical method presupposes that the clinician can wipe his 
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POPE ONC Ce Ad a ppreden can patient wouthit TARGA Ceti 


Se te. sy pabients ae Wath the Mtenature  Pnts ory ohee usas Lesaprorssrtyig 
Wook athompiead che cumin woud depiive fis panent of the experience me vaud 


tse se tPoriousty gathered over the centutes (| Pasamanick, 1964, p dei 


Bonavions tpicai of cRedien who enter the mental health system (without respect to diagnostic 
eAleget oo sine these ace overlapping) include eatrente fears, Continuing rituals carnmed out com- 
PUINVEN, deep cinctonal depression, severe shyness withdrawal trom people and the environment, 
COMPUIIVG Mtn pulation ot bods Party Canteums, tying and destructiveness, sevual dev tation(perver- 
wen CsentGsten. unusuyi interest), AYperacuvity, Jearming  ditticulties: IMpUlsiveNess: passivity: 
explosive behavior overs inhibited behavior, stubbornness: selt-centeredness, or SENSIUVITY CO) crite 


wom bssentiads, thas is a Partial list of behaviors which could precipitate a referral to the mental 
heaith system 


Table 1 summarizes the most recent data available concerning the distribution by age and sex 
ofthe populationin publicly supported psvehiatric inpatient children’s units. * 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND SEX OF THE 
POPULATION IN PUBLICLY SUPPORTED 
PSYCHIATRIC INPATIENT CHILDREN’S UNITS 


AGE MAT. FEMALFS 


NUMBER 4 NUMBER 


Loge 1.486 


Adapted trom: 4 Census of Children’s: Res 
idenital Inyatunons in the (8S. Puerto Rie, 
and The Vorgin Islands (1966). Voi §.) lable 
P™ pp 22-23, 1970) 
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TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION BY AGE AND SEX OF THE 
POPULATION IN INSTITUTIONS FOR 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


seh catechol ate a RR ease RRR alar : 
MALES PE MIAEES 
a NUMBER ie NUMBER 
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Hees dvdoabee (196 > indicate that children. Propedtiotias ta thet oumbers mp the 
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TABLE 4. CHILDREN IN INSTITUTIONS FOR EMOTIONALLY 
DISTURBED CHILDREN 


rN 
LEVEE OF DISTURBANCE CHED DORE 


NUVIBER 
if Laer 
Mee 20) 
' 
= 7 i , eo fet 
a ce 
SAdapted thotn Cems of Citldrens Wry. 
atemiae Insitutions in the & oS. Puerta 
Kies arid Lhe herein IWlands (19667 1970, 
Vent fame ls poy 
1 GSO) odtpauent Games terminied 192.40g Dauents that vear who were 19 and under. 


rmeple- 


sentme Flot, ot repre- 


the total number terminated: during that sear those 19 and under 
at fotai population 


eo NOt 


Wes PN lad 


adiivesiegis fo reporting state and county medica hospitaly in that sear, there 
patients Yard under, representing §1.9¢% of all tirst admusstons, 


PoNmesy tischarges from 4as Pepordne yeneral hespattl psychiatric unity and services 
There were 662 patents woo were 19 and under, representing 9 OF, of the toral (Joint 
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Information Semace, LY p30, 


With respect to vutpatent chimes, children between the ayes of ten and fourteen have the high- 
Ce ane) tadation Vitter the vate ob sivteen the rate decreases for hoys While the rate tor girly con- 
Pre cata, ard satus ot the data Previously presented, max be pallial) eXplarned 
be othe fasts Caaf Pee nasa noe chou dropout rate and that giris are xenetaes lound to have a 
higher meabia ee hae anaes ae 
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boa the hitler adolescent sears 
Mental Retardation 


Sous Prooenn ds chental tetardauen are not penenatis accepted inte day at 
PE PS efatis wath cmotenally disturbed children tne. are, when handled by te 
BOE Pater A ne tit tions specihealy for the returded  fhese are Benen uly statesrun 


Nie aw the tap 


reeP es ah Pha lt wangtes xeoxruphle areas, and the trend ano muah. states as Tunning 


Mien taps Mane Se: 


TOWN eget ng i tetster. dbs now felt thar local communities techoai ststetis in par- 
HAMEED a ta treet thee sede aml vidas atienal aeeds of educable ane Catiatic retatdates  f Ventuadls 
theo t ’ Th nw tas cata sastem: with retarded children Mas He pumas herated to re 
Mea EE Na at ght ated ao are tor the rast serbousiy alflicted 

Pre SP bg ‘ MRORGOT Mats fecontily: Passed MG. Somnpeis svtioot distin. ta 
Perecade ve eetarded omidten whe. Petniet: putes. on mentar health 
Pttoeetate NS Pode ee eet Sates tees teabite ant oad biiteds betwrc ine CMHC. cn Niehiean and the 
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woteab?t Heoapitais nouty the mental 
Peocorhe lois have an opportunity to 
Moos a foah fe the Qnad, thes plaa uaually does not anseoiee, ay it omen did at the past, automatic 


Tabedead Cindi c Cersegedatads Cada cbiedig tabad 


towitte vadte. TS a acta def choad po Seer: 


Roepe Nahas artangement bas been effected wich the puvenile court system to divert: the 
feta Te habe perk bn CTU Os 

Rone tee dela Ger chess oto omentally deboient proc. and theush oto rerinulated in 
to pod tp olatas tus detunten Makes a distinction usetul teow cens-deration of tne mental health 


Hhoose asia Comsiip Co Che retarded 


Pee tye eetineety dd ctidividuatls yO datas 
hE a atta sotetrustaciy Comanve potentiaiiticys Chal! 
ite Thev would be oc ysntie t 


HGets Of slvages GO Nes are Reto detacnt 


VooGehaoe nt Ter wegthitie, 


Wedd stan ut as 


; 
‘ pled 


Digs ald stra 


Pa ter apes tuade op ef aindisiduais whose imitatens are gefunden rehited lo 


Puoauade Cleture Wiech sarrouwads ther. ba tess cempiey. ies, 
Peocenes they would have no trouble in attuaiey and: retaining 
vaybaet of itwavatie ambitens Some might even be capable of gaining superority 
fect ob assets ether than those measured by the inteilgence tevts Hutan our 
eae het sMottoomungs, which would remain unrecoynved and thetelore non: 
eeasteat rh the aeareness cla more pemitive euttural beds. appear ay youn as scho- 
asta curmcube demand compettion ino spelling, fustors. geewraphy, long division, 
ard athe: mrepaiitiens deemed essentulaor the tasks of Teeding chickens, collecting 
aataee afd weapping bundles in a department store (1 Kanner, 1957, pp. 70-71) 
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TABLE 5S. AMERICA:: ASSOCIATION OF MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY STANDARD DEVIATION 
RANGES ACCORDING TO MEASURED 
INTELLIGENCE LEVELS 


Levelof 


Corresponding range in 


Word Description WA aot of 1Q Scores for Tests with 
of Retardation Measurec , ‘ati 
intelligence Standard Deviation of 
ea Retiie & © Ned, Sewer Stee es pete 
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TABLE 6. ESTIMATED DISTRIBUTION OF RETARDATES IN 
THE UNITED STATES EY AGE AND DEGREE OF 


RETARDATION 
a 
1)-gree of All Ages Age by Years 
Retardation Number % Under 20 20 and over 


4000000 1000 2.454.000) 3, $46,000 


8.340.000 390) 2 136,000 3,204,000 
3600) 60 154.000 206.000 
210.006 V4 105,900 105.000 

90,00) 15 $2.00) 37,100 


The target popwation of the mental health system with respect to mentally retarded children 
ts predominantiy of the tist type, and the direction the system is taking suggests the possibility of 
further disengagement trom providing direct services to the second type. Most of the definitioral and 
labeling issues in the mental retardacsa field have reference to the less severe disorders. and since 
this yroup as not served primarily by the mental health system we will not discuss them here, except to 
sity that these issues Were a significant factor in the reversal of mental health policy in relation to the 
use of state mental health facilities for the care of educable and trainable mentally retarded. Move 
specitically, mental retardation is generally divided into five Categories, according to the individual's 
petlormance on siandurdized tests: the greater the negative deviation from the mean score of a given 
Population, the mere seuous the impairment. Table 5 Presents the commonly used word descriptions 
of retardauon and concomitant levels of test deviation. Accerding to this terminology the mental 
health system ss oriented toward service to the severely and profoundly retarded. This represents a 
small traction of the total population of retarded persons, as shown in Table 6, At the Present time, 
ob an estimated population of six million retarded Persons in the United States. approximately 200,000 
ate residents of state institutions tor the retaraed ( Health, Education, and Welfare, 1972. p. ft). 


Other Target Populations 


A large number of referrals to community mental health centers, parucularly adolescents, 
are not tiabeled as emther mestally al, emotionally disturbed or mentally retarded. Some have -problems 
With school, hanging tron minor disruptive behavior to truancy, theft. drug use. or destructive behavior 
Necesttating either suspension or reterral to the facility. Drug abuse programs are becoming a feature 
of community mental health centers, they are in a sense competing with the educational system and 


leval-cotrectional sistem tor tunds and statutory authority in this relaiively new. and highly publicized 
area 
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lil. PERSONNEL. 


The pritapai thing one can say about mental health manpower is that the demand caceeds 
the ay Near Laetors combing to dctcount tor a Manpower shortage Which threatens the feasibility 
Oba. gtor toeamprove the delivery system tor mental health sereices, Phe demand for mental health 
Personnel swedicd as federal and state governments increased their involvement ino social services. 
Maden govermmien’s rvoivement in the area, in turn, is ome manifestation of developing public 
expected. and denmianes for mental health services, particularly among the muddle ehktsses. The 
SUgMA one athiched to psvehiatrie services as croding among Many elements of the population due. 
tho part. Ce the “preemential qealth” information campaign waged by both pubhe and private crgaaiza- 
fons dn fact through asseciaton with pyychoanatysts, once avaiable ont. to the affluent, psvehiatric 
care Res acquded an clement of presage. As more people came to interpret their problems and sut- 
fenmg a otarin at peychotowieal stress, the clergy lost ity hegemony in the mission of relieving distress 
seoonta Health professional, Phe supply of mental health personnel, on the other hand, is limited 
my heensng and certification procedures which protect the Monopoly that particular professional 
Kroups wuiifed over therapeutic tunehens. Following the model established in) psychiatry with the 
Arnenieain Board of Psychiatry and Neurology (estes shed in) 1934). clinteal psychologists and social 
ccakers descioped comtuying bodies (lhe Amertcan Board of kxaminers in’ Professional Psychology 
(iad ane the Academs oot Certihed Social Workers (1966)) and lobbied tor state heensing laws 


throuah fhea plolesstonad assaciauans 


Pac taveted Coneeptudai and cole models of psychotherapists fase further cp acerbated the man- 


Peaset sits 


The paradigm of status in the menial hedith professions iy the psvehoanalsst . Indie 
vidual work wath panents in private practice das become tae ssmbel of status in psye 


City, psscbology. soci werk, apd csen peyehaitee missing tBerlin, E87) op 149). 


Despite the tact that psychotherapy, formerly the exclusive domain of psychiatry. os now conducted 
De Psst and scene workers, i has been estimated thataf all the trained therapists spent all 
The west beurs with individual patients, they would stil reach only ten per cent of tie population 
Whe need beep fer emotional disorders (Conners, 1967). Given the prestuge connected with conducting 
Nena Pretyssonaes Cauned in this technique are likely to employ iteven at. trom the perspective of 
Aabota, Patigens. Dian Goswatistacters ublizadon of manpower 


fepensse and cengit. Gaim procedises have limited the number of people who can be 
DAGREE oD ooteysertde roves Psechatnisty have to complete seven or eight sears of schooling beyond 
aoe spend tour to see vearsin super ed work settings betore they are eligible tor certune 


fede: on psschotews as the doctorally trained person, aithougn aimost titty per 
Peeethooowtests vn migntai health establishments have less than a PhD. CN IMBEL 1965) Social 

Poo masters degree (is W) tram graduate schools or a bachelors depree. 
cieswored. toinang inevitably engages the acuivity of a great otany professionals in 
Shows catien are ot prenaniiy service orented. 


Inotey Touted States thers is one psychiatrist tor every Ds0O0 persons Dae overali supply at 
Piiase ahe oat ted fo Pe tous per cent below the gumbet needed to stay even with population 
RroWw'h ad The sippy ab ome. Aaa cist) wall most probabiy decrease in the jong run (Albee, 1¥67) In 
sod wera a atti ad 2d ee gach MS Woy anticipated while predicucns concerning the avadibilty 
Of pacha ts idiots that dy every OP 1D graduates > the neat severii sets could be absorbed 
hy Ths Gecoand tor pyegdevogs prolessurs in colieges and un.cersities (Albee. 1967) Phere is a shortage 
OP Psat foes wnat Wa Become mote salient as hospital beds are opened tor shor: term, day, 


and ewer Care tant Tnfotmatan Service, 1972) Ta the United States there is one psychiatrist for 


PORN GEOR beat a coonditat foun e stumate based an 1966 statities + Arnhoth efal, [you) 


We thy oohachstis aiteeny parmnens os that there is unsullaoenh erofessional manpower too meet 
Bi 
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the mental health needs of the United States, there is no Unanunity, as the Jaint Commission on the 
Mental Heath ot Chidten (1969, p. 244) pointed out. 


ay te the cxteut ol the shortage. the chances of overcoming if and the means ol 
teverung the Wend, since there are innumerable detiniuons of mental health and Ulness, 


and varied concepuons uf What health care means and ought to mean. and what human 
sRads ahd suinders at demands 


In this contest it should be pointed out that one Point of view perceives mental health professionals 
vsonsteuments of social control and oppression insotar as they enforce middle-class values under the 
camouflage ot health care, and perpetuate human distress and suffering by focusing scarce resources 
and pubic attenten on “adjusting” the individual instead of attacking the social, pohucal, and 
scunonue bases of psychological stress. From this perspective, the “manpower shortage” is z fiction 
Perpettated on the public by a mental health establishment bent on growth and the acqulsiuon of 
Power. Wt should suttice here to say that any question of manpower needs ty subordinate to larger 
detiniuanal issues concerning mental health and illness. 


[he influence and status of professionals within the mental health system derives chietly from 
the demand tor the speeilized knowledge they command. Their political ettectiveness is enhanced 
by several factory 1) all Jevely of the mental health system are staffed with professionals who share, 
ta some extent, values, perceptions, or beliefs; 2) professional organizations provide an independent 
and organized communications and lobbying network: 3) the rapid growth off the mental health system 
provided exceptional Opportunies tor Professionals to reach positions of power. ; 


The suminst of professional power has long been occupied by the medical protession. In the 
hineteenth century. physicians were given the social fesponsibility tor the care and treatment of the 
insane and teebleminded with the development of the state hospital system. The American Psychiatric 
Association way tounded in 1844 by the superintendents of these hospitals. Their influence and focus 
expanded trom the mental hospital to include clinics, psychoanalysis. neurology, child psychiatry, 
Psychobiology, sociological and Psychological factors, and war-stimulated interest in less severe dis- 
orders (traumatic neuroses). In the last tew decades, the focus has changed trom the study and treat- 
Ment of abnormai oehavior to the examination of the wider conceptual bases of mental health. The 
development of social psychiatry and ot “ommunity mental health centers iy one manifestation of Psy- 
chiatry’s expanded focus Psychiatrists have, in fact, largely deserted the state hospitals uy their locus 
oF Practice ty Ueat less serrously disturbed and more affluent individuals. Albee has noted that there 
are fewer members of the Amencan Psychiatrie Association, whose membership now numbers over 


IN.0O0. Working tuii-time in state institutions than in 1948, when the membership was 4,000 (Albee, 
1969) 


The speciality of chiud psychiatry was not formally estabhbshed unul 1960 and there ure only about 
300 tuily verted child psychiatrists practicing in the United States. Psychiatric technigues tor treaung 
children, noweser extend back to Anna Freud who influenced or trained many Ame:icun child psy- 
Chidthisis in the tnited States, whe an turn, taught psychoanalytic principles te psychulogists, Pedia- 
Tektns, sect workers, and other psvehiatrists. Pherr intluence was Strongest ino the urban and 
Pomanis caster population centers Boston, New York, Philadephia, New Haven, Chicago, and 
Topeka (APA, F962) By the end of the 1930's child vuldanee ce 


Nets Welle employing, to some ex- 
tent many of the therapeute Cechniques presently in use with children 


Po psvehoanaly sis; 


play therapy, 


Bpeup rhe bapy, 


4othe Sopen approach.” whieh invalves open discussion bs therapists with the child and parents 
SO BPONC RT Ut Maa ner suggestive of today’s family therapy, 
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Petite wad Wotees Jobe note psschiatie ageaues cient Pntormeten Selvice, $972) 


vee Po eta. The Pern a oahu ated neapiane, hetore World War HE 
the psycne eg sts pal pateti an the mental heaith field Gonsisted Puingais of tne iaeasureinent ot 
Men: Faneteots aiiatys and musta dalieredces Duriag Word War Ul tats psschologists were 
Pressed ohh. Gew teas ot sets nudiig: pyychodiagnosis, neuropssctuatrie screening, and psycho- 
therapy After the war the news created Natonal Insttute of Mental Heaith and the Veteran's Admin- 
Winthien acned the Amiri Pseyomeegnedgt Assocation (APAD to esaitate and accredit Ph D training 


PRORPAMN i CUT. Ds sO ngs 


Phe dion al Cltiea. Psscteian broke with APA Precedent bs fequiniug a super siscd intern 
ship. in adds tea PhD tor inembersinp) The fequirement fellects an increased concern in ps)- 
Chotoas AGU desmopang atosers.ec discipline along the iimes already establisticd in psschiatrs. While 
CUAL PyveNovows is most Giesis idedated with the mental pealth field, other specialuiey are repre- 
sented Phe Sommigmity mental neaith centers new draw trom the ranks of sooal, educational, child, 
deselopmiontay, ancl Meatsi fener PVN cigs ty, MEATS-one per cent of tle Psychologists responding 
tod survey conducted by the National Science Foundation Register of Sciemttic and Lechnical § sr- 
sonnel) C19ed and Pv6O6, Consider heir Work relevant to mental heaith According to Armhott (1969, 
PIS) “the overwricuring muajerits of mental health research is conducted by psychologists.” Psy chol- 
MRS OS PONG is a pudlig service Profession of those identified ay mental heaith Psychologists, YO per 


Cent are ciipecsea in publig of Gon-prant settings While only seven per cent are seli-emp!oyed (Bray- 
hed. P96™. Arnhoitanad Stren, 190; 


Phe conan pyvchewgist works primarily in mental hospitals and pst cinatnie ciinics 
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Jems Nemec that tine Protams have deseluped broader conecptietis ot ticnnal health 


ariel Paes’ ecathaceis 


Hew sctinas. Qoweser. psychologsis base Mot onsaiized abound 


Cp ds chiens as psvchiatrists 
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model 


the “oore plofessienad group” which developed tioti tus ctiid vumdance 
Othe ent worker Spot work developed tren: the Chant. Onstuzaten Saaety Movement 
et the ite PSUs and the Ne 


Movement of the saine pertad Tt has been defined) as seoking to 


coviad TuAetounng ot individuals, singly atnd an groups. by actheities 


sted GN ivEtotions whith constitute the interaction between man 

Piece dousites cin be grouped inte three funchans restoration 
aed eapady pe costen of andimvidual and social resources and presention of su- 
ar bisbans tet Hoetins, IV 8a. py My 
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pad thas rs tbects 


Atthe bachotet sever soci work oducdton Cansisty primeeriy aot traming-wspenenee At the master’s 


wvel students are coicated 


Sore 6 eer aT aa voHack iagtedicnts in otdger fo piepare the student fer a varies 
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Pos cnean. a#inocyaid te mental nealth, that 4M) soa, wormer framed unde: “ine new 


Applet ane Re legates ae a Potenta: candidate er employment oho a pechialiac 


Melage Arnhedr dey op lis 


Phe Nafioga’ Asseqcdtion of Social Workers which has represented social Workers since 1954 resulted 
trom the imergei ot seven spevidlty groups Social work theory now includes an ¢clectic and person: 
alized mitture of Dorrewing from psychodnalyuc theory, developmental psychology. theories of social 
OLRM Me aUOT, Dey ned iy, law and educauoln. 


Ine development of psychiatric nursing coincided with reduced reliance on the use of physical 
resturants iin) care ui msutuuonaiazed mental py ients ia the nineteenth century 


Ficest trom testfaints, ine meniails all person nad to be dealt with ay a persenadiity 

Hous Megsime necessgr. tu enter with increasing awareness into a pPs.cnolugical fe- 
salionship with the pauient The progressive!’ expanding conoerm over the psychologic 
snd (herapeure importance of thue relationship constitutes the major development in 
Psychiatr Nursing dufing the last hundred vears (Santus and Stainbe  iY49 po $3) 


There are three types of nursing training programs. The diploma progiam ty hospital based and in- 
volves three seats trang beyond high school. The associate degree sequence 1s offered at junior and 
community colleges and tequires two years participauon in basic science and nursing courses with 
wdtiGa. dibotston oxpersice an cemmnats hospitals binaiiv. the baccalaureate program, which re- 


Qeetestoui or tive seunscbclinica: (ini is unsersity and college based 
1 = 


Phe speaialty of psychuitue nursing was iniually offered at the bachelor’s level but way dis- 
continued in 1956 in tsvor of specialty Waiming at the maoter’s levei. At the present ume the principles 
of psyemdine nur ag are included in all nursing education since it ss felt that nurses can deal better 
with patients of ab types a they ure exposed to these concents, When rhe Community Mental Health 
Nah was Passed in P9600 zduestors an psschiatiic nursing megan Gooimserperaie community concepts 
inthe curriulum to prepare their students for new services including: community organization and | 
acuon, program planning. and the development ot new approaches to clinical care 


Tabie 7 describes how Community mental health center personnel allocate ther ime 


BOM cohen Neen netod that in human service denvery system. emiplos§ee status is iaversely 


related te the amount of chent contact’ Table 7 appears to sustain this generalization by indicating that 
professionar mental health workery spend less teee in “activities directly teluted to patient care” than 
Hon-processiondls Psychtatiists, occupying the position of highest status, spend the least time in pa- 
vent care Psyehiatry is atse the only mental health profession which Aas a linger pereeatsae of durt- 
time (hat col-time positionsin tne mental health system (NIMH. 1970). 
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TABLE 7. STAFF ACTIVITY, BY DISCIPLINE 
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U6 at cab be hagcitaty Me pabient’s seit euacicauion. 
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6 Rr pede ge 
shee st 
“ bo thet gal Telektant siete eitiy Che patient, 
MP So ast oo feWard certain Oenavicrs in the tRerapeutle situdtion by respunding 
. peer haG erstes Ona panned of tnendy wet and conversely. may discou"age 


Se She: Rehaviofy Ps negate of nmoncommittal responses (Whitington, 1972, 


Vouneer ohudren May take the form ol pid\ Unerapy, which is a transiation 
otouye watn children En play therapy. children are encouraged to capress 
HER TRUE tee Gtates, anaicties, and hostihties ay thes Pia. with the doll house, puppets. ere. 


ees eae ath dnd mina therapy, allow the child to express pimselt and to venulate his 


eran ne decrbal dagine:s 


Pee Pees terugrapooule Tongues generate a good deal of pertinent and fascinating intorma- 
eo Pehepbon ofthe warid and aboutthe forces which inform he pereeptions, 


hootaanayes and manipulates the Characters in a doll family may be a significant 
Wheel tothe omad’s real tantasized family experience. However, there is not: much empirical 
Hu Pbaee st Tt psschotheraps with children has i signiticant and positive effect, and Levitt 


CPUS Toe Sp nas sutumanved a substantial bods of evidence bearing negatively on the question. 
baru. therapy Gonsiders the interactions! field of the child as well as his intrapsychic expe- 
este The parents and cniidren ate seen together by the therapist who is responsible to all lamily 


Bn ety bet te one those the others 


Peart the cnterrelationships among the tamis members, 
hunetets as an individual and on tne dual coies of tather- 
Prehersen, and sisterdaughter. Phe family can then he as- 
Tek Gah Tnemner contributes to the positive and negate aspects 


as fest cletiges an COMMUN. cation Patterns so that enannels are 
: RY: sv sentradictory, and to evaluate and structure its gouis 
teen Y, autG er teglisie des able. on desred (Sager en ul. 1969, 
Soaks 
Paden ‘berapiety tong tobe niere concrete and speeitie in outlining goals than therapists who 
hone Wooo oad sand the procedure of family therapy. as commonly practiced, tends to 
Po ba ee oR 


Piordier fh Quah ter fedenef funds. a COMOTUMIEY menitaa health coater must turnish an out 
meee oem peepee ee provide Gare for families Phe greater ase and emphasiy on tanuly therapy 
i De idetsteed: as ony ortigetion oof the growing acceptance within the mental health field of 
Pease Wien Tecds cn the indiadual aniv an relation to parbeular socn systems, thereby avoiding 
Phe stiri ceematits and monthddemias of singhing outindividuedls tor treatment 


Matai oberant fo cost-beneht calculation, it as net surprising. Chat) crisis 
THeraps grea ps for fancies ate making headway [hese kloups last from four toa sii weeks and are 
Pogaeed ov hatin Cities or oon particular enses Dheir Premise is that many people apply to a mental 
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Behavior McAification 

Phe Ke butsatient Megs. cine extensive use of Che operant conditening model wiich ius 
Wate. on ine thentid. s.stem as che psychoanalyue mode! has waned. Operant conditioning. or be- 
havior Medi ater dy of... usugdd called, begins with the objective definition of tae maladaptive be- 
havier to me changed Phe behavior is observed, idenufied, and recorded. By recording the irequency 
at occurrence of the undesired behavior, a baseline measure iy obtained which can be compared with 
revords ebtained iter treatment: Next, a determination ty made ay to the eavironmental events which 
support of remfortce the behavior, Alter these conditions are idenutied, the behavior moditier secks 
lo manipulate the environmentin order tu bring about change. 


This procedues nas timited usefulness with outpahents because the therapist only sees the ehild 
lor am hour or so pl: acehk and therefore hay minimal control over the child's environment. However, 
pared can be tugght to be behavior modifiers and carry on an operant conditioning program at home, 
Behavior moditeation i Widels applied in inpatient setungs ter both emouonalls disturbed and men- 
taily retarded cnidren Chuidren earn primary reinforcers (e.g.. sweets). token reintorcers (which can 
be cachanged for primary remtorcers at specaticd times), and social reintorcers (smiles, attention, ete.) 
toreanibrona the desired behavior orinhibiting the undesired behay’ 


Chemc therapy 

Cartiethaiaps os 4 means for che aging a child's behavior by introducing chemicals into his 
Motei wean dgiteer tig op Tan ot the central nervous system. This type ot therapy aims to reduce symp- 
Toms cnaperttosta, dep aon, ete and does not actually cure a disease. unless one is persuided 


“Nat the Gesase dy the seen ptom and no more. Generally speaking, medication is conceived as a holding 


aeten tase o Tarthe: profens developing as a result of the display of symptam- that is. at mens 


bs which one Chad vend the people around him can avoid the consequences of tae disturbed behavier, 
Other Interventions 


The wepe od mentar heaite intersentions ty eXpanding ta include procedures which wre relatively 
Mew reine ssn Tneiuded in this category are: 


PoNe oats groups tor ektidren and adolescents which are designed ta improve social skills and 
‘Ah Te Oe used fo reintolce more inteasve forms of therapy the child at adolescent: has 
heperiene cd. 


. 


Spee ueged proxidins ivosving ditgnosty and treatment ot children with perceptual-motor 


“dova be Mdsabilities, 


OMoetoehe wrotipstormathers who want help managing their chudren. 
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CHILO 


MENTAL -_ALTH PERSONNE 
MEET WIT:4 MEDICAL STAFF 
TG OBTAIN INFORMATION 4ND if 


FIND OUT WHAT INFORMATION 
PARENTS HAVE BEEN GIVEN 


HOSPITAL OR FAMILY OOCTOR 
CALLS MENTAL HEALTH CENTER 
TO SEEK HELP WITH RETARDED 


MENTAL HEALTH PERSONNEL MEET 
WITH PARENTS AND RECOMMEND 


't Betow Trasnadie Py tential If Potential Is At Least Trainadle 


A visit TO 
APPROPRIATE 
INSTITUTION 


FAMILY CONTACT 
APPROPRIATE : 
COMMUNITY | 
PROGRAMS AND 
LOCAL ASSOCIA 
TION FOR *** 
RETARDED . 
CHILOREN: - EXIT TO 
OTHER 


CHILO ELIGIBLE SYSTEMS 


MH SEEKS FOSTER 
PLACEMENT IN 
COMMUNITY THROUGH 
FAMILY SERVICE 
AGENCY 


‘F FAMILY OOES 
NOT WANT 

RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR CHILO 


CHILO GOES TO 
STATE OR COUNTY 
HESIOENTIAL 

FACILITY 


Figure 2 Cient ttow for mantally retarded children 
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STRUCTURE OF THE MENTAL HEALTH SYSTEM 
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Service. His now an operating agency of the Health Services and Mental Health Admunistration. Its 
Mission iy to develop knowledge, manpower, and services to treat the mentally ill, to prevent mental 
Ulness, and to promote mental health. 


SuPport programs are administered by the following uriis within the NIMH: 


I 


5 


6 


Division of Extramural Research Programs; 
Division of Manpower and Training Programs; 
Division ot Mental Health Service Programs; 
Division of Special Mental Health Programs; 
Davisiun of Narcouc Addiction and Drug Abuse; 


National Institute on Alcohol Abuseand Alcoholism. 


These unity support research, training, and services (see Table 10). 


Between the state mental health agencies and the NIMH, are the ten regional mental health 
offices. Region 1, Boston, Massachusetts; Region Il, New York, New York: Region II, Philadelphia, 
Pennoylvania, Region IV, Atlanta, Georgia; Region V, Chicago, Illinois; Region VI, Dallas, Yexas; 
Region VII. Kansas City, Missour; Region VIII, Denver, Colorado: Region 1X, San Francisco, Cal- 


State 


~ atornta.and Region X, Seattle, Washington. 


The ten Mental Health Regional Staffs represent the Institute in its full range of acuyi- 
hes They (1) provide professional and technical consultation to regional, State, com- 
Munity. and voluntary agencies concerned with mental health and with institutions of 
higher learning to further the development and administration of comprehensive mental 
health prograins, (2) serve in a hatson and advisory role between the Divisions and 
tegiondl. State. and local mental health agencies; (3) Participate in the review of State 
mental health programs and plans and in the administration of associated Institute ac- 
tivities, (4) gather and analyze economic and social data related to mental health pro- 
grams in cach State and make current data available to the Director, regarding issues, 
Practices, and trendy pertinent to the development of a national mental health Program, 
{3) promote the integration and coordination of regional and State mental health ettorts 


(Department of Health, Education and Welfare Publication No (HSM) 72-9044. 1972, 
p $3) 


In order to quahty tor federal tunds, each state must designate one agency as the mental 
health authority. As of 1966, the agencies designated ay mental health authorities in the fifty states 
were as tallows. 


(a) Department of Health — 13: 

(hb) Departments of Mental Health — 16; 

(cy Departments of Insutuuonsor State Mental Hospitals 5: 
fd) Departments ot Weltare 5; 

(ey Departments of Healthand Weltare 6: 

(1) Departments of Mental Healthand Corrections — 2; 


(gy) Others ¥(Connery, 1967, p, 29). 


The diversity represented arises from facters such as the histerical develop: of mental health 


Programs within the state, and bureaucratic and legislative resistance or Presse. » ghange the ea- 
SUING OFgamizational structure 
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TABLE 10. NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR MENTAL HEALTH 
PROGRAMS ADMINISTERING RESEARCH, TRAINING, 
AND RESOURCES 


RESEARCH SUPPORT 


Dot bv tramural Research Prowrains 
astorat Sconces Research Branch 
wai Research Branch 
thed Research Branch 

Pharma: tows Researn Branch 
(liter tier £ pide miogic Studies 
Py set Mena! Health Sersce 
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Petatiis 


Mental Heaitth Services Deselopiment 
Branch 


Divisions ot Special Menta! Health Problems 


Center tor Studses of Suonde Pres entian 
Cenierter Stuches of Metropolitan Problems 
Center for Studies of Child and Fan. 

Montal Health 


Center tor Studies of Crime and Delinquency 
Cemtertor Minority Group Mental Health 
Programs 


Divpiened Narcone Addicuon and Drug Abuse 
Centet tor Studies uf Narcotic and Drug 
Abuse 


Appheatons are accepted itum investigators 
anicuricd with universities, colleges. hospitals, 
aeademine oof restarch imsututuions, and other non- 
poolik ovpangations inthe United Stuarts - 


TRAINING SUPPORT 


Dison et Manpower and Eraiming Programs 


Vavchuatoy Erairing Branch 

Pevcniatre Nursing Training Sranch 
Bohhastoral Scrences Traoning Branch 
Soul Work Training Deaach 

I perimental and Specwt Praaning Branch 
Continiing Fduestien Branch 


Duaceonot Mental Heaith Semvice Programs 
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Pa separate state department of mentas health also mote that mettar ficaltt. by the general 
est neath problem un the United States. and thal furictonms are not splintered, 


DRe there d.rectsy aecountable ter its acuions 


New York ana Masstemosetts were AMiong the first states ts Gensoudate ali mentay heath lune- 
feds Wilfat a department of mentat health In other sutes. ke Washington and leaas, mental health 
wes date divided between the state health departments Wich tase Tesponsibiiity for the com- 


NCES 


Mumts mbentel pealth programs and the departments of institutions which administer the mental 
t a ! 


~ Peen though state mental health systems wary i their orgamvational patterns, it as Possible, 
for iliustrauve purposes, to descohe a hypothetical syotem waien incorporates the features found in 
tirst state ss stems Phes has been done in bigure 4. 


Phe ditector. whe is usuails appointed by the governor, is ine chiet executive with overall re- 
sPonsidiats for administration of the department. His stat? May inctude. a legislative assistant who 
screen ay a disor officer with the legislature, and who May Perform other special assignments, such 
ayaiaion with the Attorney General on matters of hugation: a budget assistent. who prepares the 
department's operating budget and pertorms other related functions, a personnel assistant. who acts 
as intison tot mations concerming the Department of Civil Service and other personnel and employment 
matters. and at pube intormation officer, who disseminates information to the public, the Legislature, 


--Budget 


Mental Health DIRECTOR Executive “Personnel 
Advisory Committee . Staff -Public Information 


leg: slative 
Assistance 


Bureau Bureau Bureau =<2Standards 
F -- tant lesi f , 
vy oe anes enn ; : ° ---Entitlement 
Evaluation ~-Data Pracessirg Operations Licersing Standards 
: and 


Licensing 


ep Ber eres Regional 
Coordinators County Board 
of 
Commissioners 
Board State Operated County Operated Community 
of Facilities Programs Advisory 


Trustees Board 


Figure 4. Hypothetical state mental health system. 
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KN. INFORMATION FLOW 


Ine tepes of tfaumadhen tccorded bs units within the mental best syste: can be divided 
Into Wo Main calegenes administrative teedback and mental health teedback. Phe turmer concerns 
the quandits and Qpoiogs of cheats served and services rendered the ccomomig statisti at nealth 
care, and the atatablity and vuhvaten of specific facilities, The tater neers the iahty of care, 


ity effectiveness, and the nature and inewence of inental health pio! * Admuin- 
Inttaive feedback is emphasized, asthough aos toutinely mist te -ompletely 
unimportant by the atental health workers wag actually deal +. “Except for 
specie prodiemy, sues ay a@heofobom the intercnation that quality and 
effectiveness of mental a alth care is amet standardized, and iy i. Sop programy, 


Adminitrative feedback eaxots for economic planning purposes within local mental health 
institutigns, Dut the mack flow of iatocmaution is between levely of the mental health hierarchy, from 
the locai to the state letel and trom ine state to the national level. The state provides forms for intor- 
mation tegtured of iocai dgeneies and otten provides most of the summarizing services. [he local units 
typically report required intormation on a case-by-case scare, supplying, in addition, summary statistics 
on the case loads per worker, the average lengths of stay, the enrollment in certain programs, the drug 
administration records, figures om ypace and facilites uuhzation, admission and discharge rates, and 
per-patient costs for various types of services. The siaie in turn supplies, on tederal forms returned 
to the national adaunistratics offices, summary statistics Cn these features of mental health care within 
the state ay a whoie dr isimportant te mete that at the local level the area served iy often not represented 
by a single local governmental umt, since mental health regions are often catchment areas comprising 
several counties This. in soime cases, gives the administrauon of local mental health units greater 
autonomy and treedom trom focused political control than is true at higher levels. At the local level, 
administrative records are reyalded ay less amportant, and less sophisticated cost-control systems have 
heen develuped. Feedback irom the state fevel to the local level on such statistics is not very complete 
and does not have visibility at the local ievel. At the local level, individual governing bourds have the 
Most treedon to override ost-control considerauons on the types of treatment to be provided. At higher 
levels a bureaucratic ambivalence comes into play, as evidenced by the current increasing emphasis 
On more cost-ettecuse programs and shorter treatment strategies, contrary to the recommendation of 
the report at the Jomt Commission on Mes a Health (1970), which calls for more money to be spent 
on mental Aeaith, tor jess precemeal and more integrated, possibly longer-term, treatment programs. 


Administiaise and control imormatuion iy often used for evaluation rather than for research pur- 
poses Ay poanted ont hs Mailer (1973), the intent of this evaluation iy often to justify the existence of 
the prorat rather than to provide a basin On which the system can csamine and improve itsell. 
The use of the information is political: often, the statistics used, while accurate and sophisticated, arc 
selectively: presented to shew only what 1s politically desired. Conclusions and implications are often 
drawn on the basis ot statistics Which, in a More rigorous sense, do not contain enough control intor- 
mation to support the conclusions. This as not an indictment of the polineal and persuasive use of such 
Statistias, ois a cemuinent an the lack of separation between the necessary, legitimate political col- 
fection of stabstics and the equall, important neutral, objective collection ot statistics lor program 
guidance and operating deemions. There is a natural control, however, even on the biased nature of 
the statetas collected groups with competing interests will tend to prevent setious distortions trom 
going unaetaecd On the other hand, the dominance of some administrative ys tyes especially cost- 
eHectivencs. and dength-ot-trearment sGuustes exerts an influence on programs and factities, They 
promote ao emphasis ona seeking tnere costeltectve, shorter programs rather than better mental health 
Cure 


Whos adiinitratice feedback oatistactonly serves ont diuaited functions, mosth persuasive, 
the tecdback on the Quant of mental health care (with some exceptions) is not generally satisfactory. 
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Ine eMectiveness of the mayor itanquilizers and other neuroleptic drugs in ameliurating the treat- 
Ment of schizophrenia, for example, iy at the cost of some Nery undesirable side effects, such as Parkin- 
somism Research tredbuck on these side effects shows many of them to be reversible that is, once 
the drug is withdiawn, the side effect gradually disappears. However, many Patients are permanently 
Maintained ot tie dhigs, so the “temporary” side effects are permanent. In addition, the demonstrated 
uselulness of such drugs in certain disorders has led to their use in Other, less easily treated conditions 
Where the drugs’ effectiveness is contestable. Fhe current: mental health system can only operate on 
Its CUrrent scaizy with the help of such drugs. since they are considerably less expensive than any other 
treatment alternatives. Thuy the drugs are used in conditions where alternauve treatments have only 
irregular success. The extent of the drugs’ success may be only t+ make "© patient 4 / ¢ Jrain on 
the resources of the mental health facility: his condition Ma not be + 4 owed, vinf cndesirable side 
ghtects may persist (Crane, 1973) 


In genet, the mental health system does not Separate its use of information for curative or 
amehorauye purposes tram ity use of it for custodial Purposes. There ts almost no information routinely 
solizcted on preventive measures or needs. such as information on the stress and work conditions of 
daily dite as they may attect the public mental health. The Position taken in this paper is that the mental 
Realth system is not likely to be uble to generate better mental health feedback or better information 
on the quality of care rendered unul there is a clearer conceptualization of what “mental health” is, 
and.aicleater puble mandate tor the system to Provide curative care rather than custodial care. 


Phe tehowing ate seen as preconditions for the improvement ct both kinds of information flow 
mothe mental health system First, the teedback must be separated trom bureaucratic and political 
control Second, 4 clearer idea of the definition of mental health must be developed. This may neces- 
sitate the invention and stundardization of social indicators of mental health, not unlike our society's 
Plethora of indicatory of yconomic health. Third, there needs to be a Set of priorities established, stating 
which conditions are regarded as treatable ‘and hence to be treated, and which are untreatable or too 
expensive to treat, and hence to be relegatzd to custodial eare. The underlying issue of heterogeneity 
of detinitions and ot priorities as highly relevant to this discussion. Is there only one major form of’ 
mentel health, one setol mental health priontes, into which all Varieties of personalities can fit, or 
Would such anidealrerlectmerely the tyranny of the majority? 
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I. INTRODUCTION: FA iLITIES, PERSONNEL AND SERVICES 


the Noah-Birch Valley Community Metita! Health Service Beard is the local public agency 
authorized under Public Act 67 to deliv. | meitst ‘ealth services to residents of Noah, city and county, 
Public Act 67, the state legislanon prov.ding tor the establishment of local community mental health 
centers, enables cities and, or counties to receive state funding for the establishment and operation of 
local mental health services. These community mental health agencies Must offer a tull range of ser- 
vices including diagnostic and treatment services (inpatient, outpaticnt, and emergency), and col- 
laborative, consultauve, and educational services to other community agencies including the Depart- 
mentof Soca! Services, the Courts, the public schools, etc. 


Phe Noah-Birch Valley Community Mental Health program is directed by a twelve member 
board comprised of six County Commissioners and six lay persons. The program is direcily admin- 
istered by a halt-ume director (psychiatrist), an administrative assistant, and a secretary. The program 
is composed of the following agencies: The Blanche Johnson Mental Health Center, the Salvator 
Center for the Mentally Retarded, and the Emergency Counseling Center and Drug Free Clinic. Nor 
of these agencies have the capacity to provide Loug or short term inpatient psychiatric services. These 

PaAnENt services are available at the vlaebonald Hospital in Noah (short term inpatient care), the 
Ctuldren’s Psychiatric Hospital and other units of the University Medical Center in a nearby town 
(short term inpatient care and diagnostics), and Marie Antoinette State Hospital (long term inpatient 
care). Ay the legal responsibility for providing services for mentally retarded individuals under the age 
of 25 is in the hands of the public schools, no such services are formally offer dat the Salvatori Center. 


Rlanche Johnson Mental Health Center 


The Blanche Johnson Mental Health Center (BJMHC), housed in a small, modern building in 
‘ue northwest corner of Noah, is the center for mental health services provided under Public Act 67 
by the Noah-Birch Valley community Mental Health Board. Blanche Johnson Mental Health Cen- 
teris responsible fur providing the following services: 


1. outpatient psychological services for children and adults, including individual psychotherapy, 
group therapy, family and marital counseling, and crisis intervention therapy: 


+. Pre-treatment screening for children and adolescents requiring inpatient care, as well as 
outpatient aftercare for inpatients returning to the community; 


evaluation and testing services for many community agencies; and 


4. collaborauve, consultative, and educational services to other community agencies such as 
the Department of Social Services, the Juvenile Court, the Public schools, the Salvatori 
Center tor the Mentally Retarded, the Emergency Counseling Center, day-care and youth 
homes, ete. 


Blanche Johnson Mental Health Center is stafted by a director (psychologist), receptionist, a secretary 
and 4 secretary-oltice manager, and a tull-ume clinical staff of six psychologists and eight: social 
workers At present, tour psychologist and two social worker positions are untilled. In addition, the 
PA 6? director and two other psychiatrists are available on a part-time consultative basis to the Clinic. 
Figure [illustrates the structure of the Center. 


Cases. In the tirst halt of 1973, 617 individuals contacted the Clinic tor treatment. Ot these con- 
tacts, 216 were children and adolescents (119 males, 97 females). A more complete study of 57 cases 
selected al fandom reveals that 13 per cent of cases did not appear tor appointments, 10 per cent of 
Casts were requests for testing and evaluation, 37 per cent of cases were withdrawn trom treatment 
prior te termination, and 27 per cent of cases proceeded through treatment to termination. The Clinie’s 
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chentele is overwhelmingly Cuucastan (92 per cent) with a scattering of Black (siX per cent) and Mex- 
wan Americancthree per centyehents. The neteancome of Clinic families follows a bimodal distribu- 
on roughly 40 per cent qualify tor Social Security or Public Assistance, roughly 30 per cent have 
incomes of $10,000 per year Phe average tee charged to non-insured clients is three dollars per 
week. Some 32 per cent of the chentele reside in the ety of Noah, the greatest proportion of these 


in’ a middle class area. Phe remaining 68 per cent reside in outlying tow nships. Referrals to the Clinie 


from various sources were as follows: sixteen per cent were at the suggestion of the Juvenile Court; 
twelve per cent were at the suggestion of the Department of Social Services: 26 per cen were at the 
suggestion of the public schools; fourteen per cent were at the suggestion of a medical! SOULCRS SIX- 
teen per cent were at the suggestion of a mental health resource: and seven per cent were self- 
referred. 
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Figure 1. Structure of the Blanche Johnson Mental Health 
Center. 
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Emergency Counseling Center and Drug Free Clinic 


The Pinesgenos Counseling Ceater (ECC) and the Drug Free Cline (DbC), located in an oflice 
building an the southeast corner of Nouh, were two separate agencies that Merged under the aegis of 
the PA 6° Board this year Since both agencies provided drug related services, it Was hoped that the 
Inerger would create a single ageney with a comprehensive program of drug services The combined 


agencies have a tull Gime director, a secretary, ao staff of tive es-addiet Paraprotessional coun Te 
and a stall of thity-iive volunteer teephone workers Phe ECO-DEC © des tntes major serve: 
a methadone maintenance and detoxication prox am te ect otts fists telephone 
serve and da Walk-in counsel ae 

Se ha sy Methadone program fas a capaeity of 40 addicts The program is currently 


ive none ot the cuents of the program is adolescent According to the Drug Free Clinie’s Director, 
the absence of adoiescents in the methadone prograin reflects the fact that heroin and hard drug ahuse 
is Not a signiicant factor amiung the county's youth. Emergency on-call taciities to deal with drug- 
related crises, drug educational programs tar adolescents, teachers, and parents, and outreach programs 
designed to provide services to adolescent drug users in the schools and the community do not exist 
atthe Drug bree Clinic and are not being planned at this time. 


Adolescents having bad drug experiences are usually seen at MacDonald Generai Hospital on 
the adult psychiatric ward) Phe Director ot the PA 67 Board estimates that over thirty adolescents are 
admitted to the adult psychiatric ward at MacDonald Hospital per year, and that ahout one-hall ot these 
adMisstons involve drug use 


The Emergency Coumpeling Center operates a 24-hour criss telephone service to meet an in- 
dividuals immediate counseling needs in personal, psychological, and drug-related prohlems. The 
telephones are operated by a thirty-five member vulunteer staf! who eateh receive forty hours of train- 
ing. In addition to the volunteer staff, FCC has a back-up staff of professional counselors to handle 
emergency cally it necessary. In a given month, ECC handles hetween 500 and X00 calls, Of these, some 
200 involve chrome of repeat callers, another 200 involve requests for referral and information: the rest 
involve personal concerns in areas such as parent-child relations, drugs, sex, dating, aleohol, preg- 
nancy. ete. Ina given month, between ten and fifty emergency cally are received. Since ECC does not 
require the clients to identity themselves or give any persunal history, it is impossible to staustically 
classity the chentele inany way. 


Emergency Counseling Center also otters ats clients short-term face-to-face counseling, This 
service iy not heavily utilized, iis estimated that, in an average month, between five and fifteen people 
May Use waikan counscling tachtes. No records are availahle on the walk-in clientele. Counselees 
aie occasionally teterred to Blanche Johnyon Clinic for longer term counseling, although follow-up 
Sttisties are neotayaiabie, 


IH. CLIENT PROCESSING PATHWAYS. NARRATIVE DESCRIPTIONS 


fmergency € ounveling ( enter 


Most people ame ootacn cu FOO talk ts jot vi about their cone 4 anid exit 
trom tne sesterm Cucivs Pag yl eine 4 wa ; ard to community services, 
comimnerchil enterprises, ch QO Gace mats fase seine Pereona. Oat gom-crors concern to talk over. 


Pepically, the counselor takes a call and sizes up the caller's contact to detect immediate or under- 
lying personal or psychological concerns En most cases. personal or psychological crises are not 
involved, the telephone counselor dispenses information or counsels the chent and finishes the call. 
Emergency Counseling Center's Director estimates that only three cally per week (less than one 
per cenyy dre referred to eack-up counselors No statistics are Kept On tne disposition of cally reterrea 
to back-up counselors Occasionally, callers are referred to face-to-face counseling. No statistics 
dre available on the number of people actually referred by telephone counselors to face-to-face coun- 
seling, of on how many of those referred actualiy appear Judging from the low ratio of face-to-face 
contacts (fifteen per month) to total cally (S80 per month), it appears that face-to-face counseling 
INnota majyorchent route 


Blanche Johnson Clinic 


Chents travel along three baste paths at the Blanche Johnson Clime outpatient treatment, 
evaluation and testing, and inpatient treatment. Demand for evaluation and testing and inpatient 
care is relatively small, most people follow the outpatient treatment path. Figure 2. the Client Proces- 
sing Pathway. is a map ot key deciston points in the chents’ progress in treatment through the Blanche 
Johnsan Clinic. reterrat. Contact, case dysignment, evaluation and testing, inpatient care, treatment, 
and termingtion 


Referral. In the majority of cases, a reterral to the cline takes the form of a parent bringing 
a child in for treatment because of behavior problems at home or in school. Referrals reflect a myriad 
of problems trom difficulty in living with an unruly child, to a deeper discord within the family, 
between parents, of within a fanuly member. In some cases, children are referred at the suggestion 
of the school because the child's academic performance or classroom behavior has come to the atten- 
uon of the teacher or social worker. 


Occasionally, a child may be referred at the suggestion of the Juvenile Court or Department 
ot Social Services in casey involving criminal matters or child neglect. In a few cases. adolescent 
chents reter themselves for treatment ay a result of their personal experience -- bad drug trip, abor- 
ton, unhappiness, etc. The clime also receives referrals from inpatient services: Marie Antoinette 
State Hospitalin Parry or MacDonald General Hospital in Noah. 


The relerral provedure for parents bringing children to be treated is quite simple. The parent 
contacts t clinic, gives brief background information, and brings the child in for treatment. The 
referral procedure in cases involving outside agencies has not been thoroughly specified. At present, 
Blanche Johnsen does not have fully operative liaison programs with many of its feeder agencies, 
most notable with the Department of Social Services, the Noah Public Schools. and Marie Antoinette 
State Hospital, nor does it have an internal administrative structure around which to plan and process 
Interagenes policies ard procedures. The lack of official contact between Blunche Johnson and these 
other agencies is reflected in the Jack of operational procedures governing the transfer of information 
between sysiems (records, evaluation, recommendations), a lack of clarity and agreement between 
agencies regarding general responsibility, and a Jack of communication between the staffs of these 
agencies, For example, there is no official procedure governing the flow of information to BJC from 
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Marie Antoinette State Hospital when an adolescent is released from inpatient status to outpatient 
aftercare. As a result, when a case is referred to the clinic, the therapist may have no knowledge of 
the child's case history and treatment history, may not know his home situation or the particulars of 
his disposition. It as left to the individual therapists to track down this information — a difficult and 
time-consuming process. In regard to the public schools, preliminary meetings have failed to iron 
out official inter-agency referral policy and procedures, or to reach a consensus on each agency's 
expectations of the other. Follow-up meétings have not been scheduled. At present, no BJC staff 
member is serving as liaison to the Department of Social Services, and there is hte otficial trattic 
between the two agencies, even though the two agencies are located less than one block apart. 


Contact. At first contact, the clinic receptionist: 1) takes background information on the 
chent. the chent’s family, and the presenting. problem: 2) makes a preliminary fee assessment: and 
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Vy cheeks to see that the proper release of information forms have been sizned bs the parents. Most 
Case Palys to the Clinte Direeter for ascgynment Occastonally. a crisis case fFequires immediate at- 
tentron and i referred to the staff member having emergenes on-call duc that dav. Such a case may 
require Crisiy intervention work over the telephone, an immediate visit to the clinic, or placement 
ina hospind Pmergeney situations are handled at the discretion of the therapist on emergency duty; 
there ate oo official guidelines for handling emergeney cases. Pmergency cases may exit the system 
After crisis treatment, be referred to inpatient care, orenter the climie as outpatients 


Very few cases are screened out at contact. The receptionist does not make any determination 
tegarding the appropriateness of a case for treatment or the relative Urgency of the presenting 
station, Occasionally, the receptionist may redirect a caller who has obsiousls contacted the wrong 
agence. But for the most part. cases pass unsereened trom the receptionist to the Clinic Director 
Torassiznment 


Fees are imiually set by the receptionist from a schedule of sliding scale fees based on the 
Parents’ conibined net pay less a deduction for the number of dependents in the family. The clients 
are informed that adjustments in the {ze rate are negotiable with the therapist. At intake, the parents 
and therapist mat tentatively plan to adjust the suggested fee rate. Final adjustments in the fee rate 
are subject Ga review and approval by the Chime Direetor. In practice, the Director rarely approves 
downward adjustment of tees. 


Case assignment. Cases are assigned to therapists for intake and treatment by the Clinic 
Director bayed on 1) available space in a therapist's schedule, and 2) the Director's evaluation of the 
Most appropriate match of elient to theramist. The assignment of a given case may involve conferences 
with individual statt members, but this is not a routine part of the case assignment procedure. Full 
staff meetings to discuss case assignments are rarely, if ever, held. 


Each therapist is responsible for maintaining 2 full case load ot twenty-two client interviews 
yer Week Therapists whose weekly snterview count falls below twenty are considered to have room 
IN Meir Case iad for new cases. In some mnostances, cases are assigned to therapists with tull case 
loads, if the entire staff has full loads and the referral rate is high, each therapist may be assigned an 
cAUd case. Group therapy sessions, consultation sessions, aud approved workshop attendance are 
included in’ cach therapists weekly interview count. Cancelled inteniews or “no shows" are not 
included ina therapist's weekly tally, 


To some extent, case assignments are a function of the Clinic Director's evaluation of the 
staffs expertise and interest. Therapists become identified with specific treatment areas and are 
frequently assigned cases in those areas. The process by which therapists become identified by the 
Director with specific areas iy not formally specified and includes neither staff meetings nor individual 
conterences between the Direetor and individual statfmemberss | 


The case assignment procedure functions to distribute cases; it does not screen them. There 
iy no procedure for screening of prioritizing cases by urgency for intake and treatment. Unless a 
caller conveys a clear sense of urgency to the receptionist, or the Cline Director picks up unusual 
or difficult circumstances in the receptionist’s brief case report, cases are not earmarked for special 
handling Most cases are funneled. ungraded, to the therapists for intake and treatment. 


Evaluation and testing. Occasionally, the Juvenile Court or the Department of Social Services 
requests that the clinic test or evaluate a child. These agencies may want a child evaluated for dis- 
Position should a end be placed in toster care? recommended tor parole’? recommended for 


“treatment” ete. Sometimes, the Court or Social Services may request a specific category 


of placement tor mental retardation, to determine eligibility tor ADC, or tor mental retardation, 
brain damage, or psychosis to determine eligibility for residential placement. Requests for evaluation 
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or testing, like treatment cases, are assigned by the Director to staff psychologists who have avail- 
able lime. Appointments tor evaluation or testing interviews are scheduled by the therapist at their 
earliest convenience. Clients may be referred pack to the originating agency after lesting, bul may 
be re-referred to the clinic for treatment. 


Intake, Therapists receive case assignments from the Clinic Director and call the child's parents 
to arrange au intake interview at their earliest convenience. Treatment of a case begins at intake; 
in reality, intake and treatment are not separated in the client's progress. The clinic’s staff is strongly 
oriented toward a family treatment model of child therapy — a child’s problems are seen as reflections 
of, Or reactions to, the home or schoo! environment. Therefore, both the child and the parents are 
interviewed at intake, and tne importance of the parents’ invotvement in treatment is stressed. Sirni- 
larly, teachers or personnel from other agencies are often involved in treatment from the beginning. 
‘Discussions and confi.ences may be arranged by the therapist as peeded after intake. Testing is not 
@ routine part of each case; occasionally, a therapist may arrange for a child to be tested to determine 
if the child has an organic dysfunction. 


If a case presents itself that can be resolved with superficial handling, or which is inappropriate 
for treatment, it may be screened out at intake. There are no specific procedures, policies, and guide- 
lines for referring such a case to another agency. The question of where and how io refer a case 
to deal withan inappropriately referred case is left to the discretion ot the individual therapist. 


Treatment. Outpatient treatment of children oz sdolescents may take the form of individual 
psychotherapy, group therapy, aftercare, crisis intervention, of early childhood care. Different treat- 
ment modes may be selected based on the child’s age and temperament. Young children may be 
treated via “play” activities, individually or in a group. Older children may be treated through 
“peer activities,” individually or in a group. Individual psychotherapy becomes feasible 
for adolescents; encounter groups are also available. Currently, clinic personnel are involved in 
running four groups—a child pl, ,.vup(under age eight) a child activity group(ages eight to twelve), 
and two adolescent groups in conjunction with the staff of the Juvenile Court. Group therapy is not 
considered a lower level or less intense form of therapy, rather, a different, sometimes more effective 
mode than individual therapy. Interest in running other sorts of Zroups exists among 
the staff. However, given the unavailability of skilled supervisory help and the pressures of large 
case loads, the staff is unwilling to take on the burden of extra groups. 


Recently, one of the staff therapists has initiated an Early Infant Treatment program, involving 
home visits to families with infants under two years of age. Referrals come from many diverse sources 
including family physicians, public health nurses, social workers, etc. By teaching correct child care 
techniques in homes where difficulties are perceived to exist, it is hoped that sources of child dis- 
turbance can be corrected early in life. 


Long term inpatient care is uncommon in child cases. In all of 1973, a total of six-Noah 
County youths were committed to long term care. While the Clinic screens all persons referred for 
commitment, the request for commitment does not usually originate from the Clinic. Case histories 
ot children ana adolescents who are recommended for long term care usually reflect: considerable 
conflict within the familv, schools. the court, and the Department of Social Service. Failing the sta- 
bilization of the cniid within any alternative environment, commitment is reluctantly sanctioned. 


Short term inpatient care occurs in some 30 to 40 cases per year. Temporary breakdowns 
usually result in brief hospitalization at the General Hospital in the adult psychiatric ward. 
These cases are routinely referred to the Mental Health Clinic for outpatient care. Occasionally, a 
client in outpatient treatment may be referred for short term hospitalization to accomplish stabi- 
lization ina difficult time. 


Outpatient aftercare of inpatients being returned to the community is one of the clinic’s tunc- 
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tions, No specific rules, procedures, or guidelines have been worked out for accepting referrals 
of hospitalized cases from the state hospital. The Clime is informed ot the status of cases from Noah 
County, the Director assigns a therapist to a case when it iy up lor discharge. Cases are assigned 
by sex male adolescents to male therapists, female adolescents to temale therapists. No procedure 
tor an exchange of information between-the Clinic and Hospital has been formalized, nor have pro- 
cedures for working with the child’s family and other helping agencies. [hese matters are left to the 
therapist. 


Once treatment has begun, the involvement of parents and others continues. Parents are 
strongly advised to participate in the child’s therapy. Frequently, the parents themselves 
are brought into treatment. Also, teachers and caseworkers are advised and consulted on the case's 
progress. Clinic staff members frequently discuss and evaluate cases on an informa! basis. 


Formal case diseussion and evaluation in staff meetings or during cusework supervision rarely 
vecurs due 9 the small amount of official supervisory time available to staff (two nours per week), 
the absence of organized group discussion of cases, and the lack of experienced senior staff. Psy- 
chiatrist consultants are available to the staff for case consultation several hours per week. These 
consultant's hours are heavily used. In general, the amount of supervised case discussion, inservice 
training, and organized skill expansion by the staff is quite limited. 


Termination. At some point in the treatment, the therapist and or the child may decide that 
sufficient progress has been made to terminate treatment. At this point, the therapist may initiate 
a final round of consultations with parents, teachers, case workers, etc., to discuss the outcome of 
the case and plan any follow-up acuvity. Frequently, and for a vanety of reasons, children are with- 
drawn trom treatment prior to termination. A family may change residence, leave town to take 
a Vacation, parents may be unwilling to cooperate or unable to accept their own role in the treatment 
process. Recognising and responding to the importance of the parents’ role in the child's treazment 
isa major dynamic of child therapy. 


In many instances, terminated or withdrawn cases are referred to the clinic. These cases 
develop similarty to new cases, except that an informal, preassignment conference may de held to 
determine the best match of client to therapist. There are no routine follow-up procedures or guide- 
lines tor following terminated cases; the matter is left up to the discretion of the individual therapist. 
In general, tollow-up procedures in the form of telephone calls, letters, or visits, are rarely initiated. 


Collaboration, consultation, and education. Consultative, collaborative, and education services 
are a prime focus of the community mental health movement and of Public Act 67. Paragraph 
330.601, Section I(c) of PA 67 provides that a local mental health program must offer, in addition 
to diagnostic and treatment services, 


collaboration, and consultanon with community agencies mneluding, but not linuted 
to nen-public schoals, public health, court, poltce, and welfare azencies addressed to the 
red tlonot the incidence and prevalence af mental disability ; 


Collaboration, consultation, and educational efforts involving other agencies may be of benefit to other 
agencies’ staff as an opportunity to amass skills and solve problems, to interagency relations as an 
Opportunity to coordinate services, procedures, and areas of responsibility, and to the citizens of the 
community who benefit from the cross-fertilization among ageneies and the opportunity for early 
vitervention of psychological services in many areas of life. 


In small communities with few helping agencies, the mental health clinic may be the only 
agency capable of providing either treatment of consultative services. However, given the small 
budget and staff sive of many community mental health centers, the demands to provide both the 
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treatment and consultative services may be impossible to sausfy. Doing a fair amount of both 
kinds of services without getting swamped by the demand: of one or the other requires both diverse 
Staff: skilly and much attention te administrative structure, and a a difficult: route to follow in any 
Case 


Utticially, the mental health clinic provides collahorative, consultative. and cducational 
programs to the Department -af Social Services, the public schools, the Salvatori Center for the 
Mentally Retarded, the Juvenile Court, and St euck's Home for Children. However, at the present 
time, these programs are operative only with .ne Juvenile Court and with St. Patrick’s Eome. Pro- 
grams involving Blanche Johnson with the Department of Social Services, schools, etc., are non- 
existant. The area of consultation, collaboration, and educational services to the community does 
not exist as a functional administrative unit within Blanche Johnson. Guidelines or suggestions or 
issues for inter-agency discussion and cooperation have not been tormulated. or. if formulated, have 
not been acted upon. Coherent plans for inter-agency relations have not been promulgated within 
the Clinic, discussed in staff meetings, or actualized in reality. 
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II. SUMMARY 


Taking a broad view of the services offered by the Noah County Community Mental Health 
System, it appears that gaps exist in child and adolescent services in some key areas. The 
combined drugs services agencies. Emergency Counseling Center and the Drug Free Clinic, do not 
provide significant adolescent oriented programs in the areas of drug education, drug use counseling 
(especially tn the area of “soft” drugs). and crisis intervention programs. There are no outreach 
Programs in the schools and the community to. determine what drug-taking behavior 
exists, what problems exist, and in what ways the community might best be served. As experts in 
drugs and behavior. 1f collaboration, consultation, and education programs with the schools were 
offered by the community mental health system, for example, it might be a valuable service to the 
community. In addition, the lack of programs and services to deal with people in the midst of drug 


emergencies mobile on-cali teams to give emergency care or first aid or counseling; programs 
in conjuncuhion with the police;emergencv services Personnel;and the General Hospital to enllaharate 
during drug emergencies; etc. seems lo miss a real opportunity to render informed service. Similarly, 


Blanche Johnson's focus on direct client care sacrifices the Potential gains in providing consultation 
and education services to other community agencies. In addition. the absence of inter-agency coopera- 
tion hinders the smooth referral of cases between agencies and has resulted in some degree of es- 
trangement for Blanche Johnson from other agencies and the community. In regard to nontreatment 
services, the absence of a liaison program and the lack of depth of in-service training stand out as areas 
needing attention. 


With regard to treatment services at Blanche Johnson Clinic. some key procedures in the intake 
process are missing or less than optimally functioning. The intake procedure includes no provision 
for case screening, sorting, and grading. Furthermore, the system processes inappropriately referred 
cases too far. Inappropriately referred cases reach the intake-treatment stage and take up valuable 
staff treatment time. The case assignment procedure does not routinely include staff participation. 
Excluding the staff from this process excludes them from a function which intimately concerns their 
responsibility model in terms of case load and treatment area specialization. Including the staff in 
this process would be valuable in terms of increasing the staffs involvement in agency management 
problems, and in terms of the potential for cross-fertilization of knowledge between staff members. 
Procedures for assuring the continuity of Care.c¢ypecially in regard to case follow-up and case referral, 
are neglected in clinic procedure. These steps are too important to be dealt with in an unstructured, 
unexamined manner. 


The great pressure placed on a community mental health agency by PA 67 cannot be ‘over 
stressed. Having the responsibility for Providing both a full range of treatment services, and a full 
range of consultauion services may severely strain the time and resources of a small agency's staff. 
It is not surprising, given the heavy demand for direct treatment. that agencies neglect the demands 
for nontreatment services. Meeting the demand tor full treatment and. full nontreatMent services 
requires that an agency hire a multi-talented staff, including treatment and nontreatment oriented 
Personnel. and that considerable administrative time and skills be expended in setting up and manag- 
INK nNOntreatment programs. 
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I. DEFINITIONS AND ASSUMPTIONS 


The purpese of this paper is to present. im CAronoinietd term. tne historical antecedents of 
the Amenean soci! welfare system) ay it exists today Phe treatment of social deviance in children by 
the social welfare system constitutes the primary grea of focus Haswever. in order te present an ac- 
curate picture of the context in which specific services and programs for “deviant” children have 
developed. some comment on the development and structure of the entire system have been included. 


The term social welfare, in a narrow sense, refers to the process of delivering financial as- 
sistance to the disadvantaged In a wider perspective. it may be seen ay encompassing all efforts to 
meet the universal needs of the entire population. This wider view 1s best defined by Elizabeth 
Weokenden (1965, pvp as. * 2. including those laws, programs, benefits, and services which assure 
or strengthen) provisions tor meeting social needs recogmved as basic to the well- 
heing of the population and the better funcuoning of the social order.” For the purposes of this paper, 
secral weltare will be viewed as all sccetally franced interventions, both pubhe and private. which 
Promote the well-being of both the society and thei. sidual. 


Romanvyshyn has noted that, in the past, the responsibility tor the promotion of the well-being 
ot others hay been based upon two somewhat conflicting points of view. Primarily, social welfare 
has been seen as “a residual tunction, that of policing deviants and dependents and or alleviating 
their distress in some minimal way as an act of puhhe or private charity (1971, p. 4).” This view 
detines the needy. deviant, disabled, and diedvantaged as the obiects of philanthropy, charity, and 
telet under ngorously defined emergency, and ideally temporary conditions. 


A more recent trend, which simultaneousty overlaps and conflicts with the basic premise 
of the residual view, is the developmental concept of responsibility. Again, according to Romanyshyn 
(1971, p. 4), ths muct more positive concept *.. . extends beyond services to the needy to the recog- 
nition that all citizens in an industrial society may require a variety of social services to develop their 
capacity to perform productive roles and to achieve and maintain a desirable standard of well-being.” 
Social welfare, even as a developmental function, recognizes that the origin of the problems which 
lead to various forms of poverty and dependency are located outside, as well as inside, the individual. 
Adapuon of the secial framework, as well ays personal adjustment. is necessary for success. The 
opposing nature of the residual and developmental! points of view has been explicitly summarized 
(Wilensky. 1965). 


The first holds that social welfare activities should come inte phiy only when the normal 
structures of society: break down. This places social welfare acusvites in a residual 
tole, amehorating the breakdown and filling the gaps. The second. and tar more promts- 
ing view of social welfare defines welfare activines as oa tren: dine function of modern 
industrial society, an a positive, collaborate tole with other tiajor social institubens 
working coward a better sociey 


A ctrikingly similar description ef the functions of social wyitare tis been given by Wilensky 
anu Lebeates (i968, p. 14%), whe alo use the term residual but suostitute aastiational for develop- 


Mrrerd htt, 


The first haldy that sesiah welbire istitudons shoud came inte play only when the 
Norma! structures of sunply, the emi. and sae market. break down, The second, 
In contrast, sees the welfare sercices as Normal, “tot fine” functions of modern 
industrial society. 


The developmental (or instituuana!) functions of social welfare have gradually evolved out 
of a growing awareness of the problems created by an ever-e\panding, complex, industrial society. 
The existence of much larger “target populations,” requiring new and different types of care and 
matntenance. has created an ever-expanding need for extended services. 
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Strategies 


There have been according to Lampmant 1971, pp. s-Tl)tour strategies used to meet the needs 


ot the disadvantaged ino the United States Although these efforty have been intended primarily 


to meet the needs of the poverty-stricken, not all of them were necessary developed as antipoverty 
measures They include. 


1 Maken The Market Work developing. and sustarmime a market system, comprised ot 
PeTh private indust7y und vovernment, working toward) the eApress voals of economic 
growth and high eimplovimert. and using mionetary and tisesti policy to minimize unem- 
plovment 

2 Adapting The Sistem Too The Needs Of The Poor adapting the “natural” or pre-existing” 

market system to hetter serve the disadvantaged. such ay through the abolition of slavery 

legistatise moditieation, soul insuranee, and progressive, rather than regressive taxation. 


Voc angers The Poot de dda te bite Sivtem mtoditsing ocrtain attitudes, values. institue 
Hens. cand: ditesstvles qa order to deschep greater potential productivity. through the in- 


erases services coh sheers churches, Ubusnd is victers” socnth workers. volunteers. 
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“According to Lampman (1971. pp.f-f2). the American history of the social welfare system 
may be thought otas the alternation of these four strategies as follows 


Darky mineteentheentury making the system watk (Strategy |) 

Date nineteenth centaur changing the poor (Strategy 4) 

bars twentietheenturs adapting the sy stem (Strategy 2) 

PROS adapting the system and relies ing distress ( Strategies 2and $1 

TSO sand EYOO, mak iat the seston work and. angie the poots Strategies band Ua 
TCs roteving distress (Strategy by 
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Recent trends in soctal welfare (since Lampman’s 197] work) may have moved the system 
sligatl. awe. trots cighim distress (Strategy 4) bs increasing emphasis unon all of the other 
strategies 


pioor noth papers the view that the rclitionship between the policies and practices of 
the social weilare sysiem on the one hand, and the social, political, and economic context over a period 
of tume on the other, rs ad orgame one. The extreme position. taken by Murris and Rein, that “since 
Beery wie is ed PS a greater variety) of ideals and interests competing for expression, it 
compromtieds them aii and sdtsties none (1967) p. 236).% 1s not espoused here. Rather, the position 
Nt tuen a doses age cut wath the more positive and balanced view espoused by Titmuss, that the 
deveiopmentai history oof the social welfare system. oe. the “frightening complexity 
of gagrbihty., and benett according to individual circumstances. focal boundaries, degrees of need 


‘soturtn 0 represented anacermilation of politcal and social compromise (1958, p.22).” 
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I]. ANTECEDENTS OF AMERICAN COLONIAL POOR RELIEF 


Prom the beginning of recorded histom. there have always been some people unable to meet 
the minunum financial or emotional standards of the souets in which thes ise. In turn. every society 
has responded to their less fortunate by creating some ethical system tor their cure und muintenance. 
The most common yoluten to the problems of social welfare has been to curb population growth, 
emher by contraceptise Methods, sanctions regarding the spacing of children abortion, or infanticide, 


Although sporadic examples of chants cettainly csisted prior te the Chrisuan era. the rise 
atthe Chrisuan cnurch tirst introduced charity as the priviurs solution for the reef of the unfortu- 
nate (Mure resenkes, cypecutily the the, provided the necessary vast tinanelal resources. However, 
mmdiscuiminate almagising, bs obotn churches and omomesterigs. created progressively widespread 
Pauperism 


With the rise of secular institutions and decline of the power of the Church during the Middle 
Ages, beggars and vagrants were regarded as threats to personal security and public order and were 
severely punished. Nevertheless. violent crimes continued to increase. Also. the feudal system. in 
which barons provided subsistence to those who were unable to support themselves in return for 
bonded work agreements and protection, and by which would-be vagrants were sustained. began to 
break down. Thiy decline was due largely to the continuous growth of commeree, stimulated by the 
Crusades Increased trade led to the development of a monied economy. a growth of cities, a loosening 
oft feudal bonds, more freedom, less security, and a further increase in violent crime. 


A devastating period of famine and plague led to restrictions on mobility. In addition, the 
“impotent” poor were disungutshed, tor the first ume, from the deserving poor, and brutally punished. 
But punishment alone continued to be ineffective deterrent to begging. 


Although a merchant class was beginning to develop and crime had decreased by the four- 
teenth century, the break-up oof the feudal system) once again shifted the responsibility 
tor the indigent to the Church. However, the Church’s ability to adequately support those in need 
Was greatly diminished by the secularization of Church property and hy the dissolution of the 
Monasteries during the Retormation (Aschroty, 1888, p.3). 


In England. tollowing the penod of civil wary in the sixteenth century, Parhament took 
aorenewed interest in the plight of che poor, But this interest was much more political than humani- 
tartan. Parhament reasoned that vagrants and beggars spread discontent: and provided ready 
maternal tor furure rebel armies. Pheretore, Parliament ruled in [536 that parishes were to serve 
as the administrative units for maintaining the “impotent” poor through voluntary contributions, 
When the amount of donations proved totally inadequate, compulsory poor rates were instituted. 
“Overseers of the poor” were established to administer the general tax, and legislation was passed 
requiring “apprenuceship™ for all persons between the ages of twelve and sixty who did not own 
property. 


The public atutude toward the dependent class during the 250 years prior to the reign of 
Ehvabeth had gone through the three stages of repression, recognition, and responsibility. However, 
severe economic depression and near famine forced legislation of the Elizabethan Poor Law in 1601. 
‘though it did not contain new or bold concepts, it served to both clarify and unify previous leg- 
islation. It also made support, rather than punishment, the primary role of the government toward 
those in need. In addition, the Act of 1601 required that the able-bodied poor work and acknowledged 
the parish as the proper administrative umit forthe care of the poor, 
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Because of imadequate adminivtrauon. Elizabethan poor reliet enjoved only scattered 
suceess In addinon, problems of settlement. such ay legai residence requirements and responsibility 
lor the wandering poor began to undermine delicately balanced legislation. Several Acts of Settlement 
were passed in an effort to restrict mobility and clarity residency Instead. thes served primarily to 
disrupt families by increasing apprenuceship and to spread pauperism by not taking seasonal! em- 
ployment, suchas harvesung, talo account. 


Phe obligation to put ali “sturdy beggars” to Work was the most difficult task expected of 
parishes under the fuw of 1601 Worahouses were established. as were the tit doctrines of “less 
shgibility,” the benef that those on welfare should reeetve less than the poorest workers. Aid to the 
poorin their own homes did not exist Atl the end of the seventeenth century. 
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IH. AMERICAN COLONIAL POOR RELIEF 


The English Poor Law inthe Colonies 


Pane seddten at Paget sconeci.. seca aud peta on gut ceptssentad tie context from 
WEN Uae vast ungperity at iegai prevedents for the Amen wear sasivnil were ta develop. Since 
may ot the trst calomists were deported Pauupers, vagrants. convicts. dependent children. of non- 
tatenaiostic and God-tearing Peopuc wa search ot religious freedoin. aang since all encountered the 
Problemy of sumteal sarious levels of poverty were common In additen. the predominant occupation 
ofthe generally industrious carl population consisted on subsistines tLarning. not the production of 
Gash crops. bor these reasenms. itis casi understood. as uond by Wirte (i9S0, po 37) why "Many 
setdiements in the colomes found at necessary te provide some sertoat pubhe relief betore the colonial 
tekoshitia’ Dodies enacted weneral statutes.” 


Interesanyly enough, according to Keiso (192s. poo tet cde 


“wppears never to have been 
a question that the government should relieve the destitute 7 Phe presumed myht to assistance for the 
needs prevatied without serious debate, and during the earliest cuiemidl period, relief was dispensed 
to mase who took the imtauve to apply. No investigative procedures Were used. Emphasis was placed 
on focal responsibility and administration. Maintenance of the poor generally took the form of food, 
dothing, tirewood and houschold essentials. An alternative but equally widespread method of “help- 
Ing th poor” consisted of selling the care of the destiture to the lowest bidder. A special variation of 
this prachee of “farmume out” was the sequential placement of widowed, infirm, or aged paupers, for 
short periods of time, usual!s two weeks, ina series of designated houses. 


Older children were customarily indentured until they were selt-supporting. Settlement (i.e., 
legal residency). if not naturtlly passed on through birth, required a statutory period of apprenticeship 
of tatde dabor ranging trom three months to use vears. Problems often arose. however, over which 
locality was responsible tor the care of dependents: the dependent’s residence or the residence of 
telauves capable of providing for him, Newcomers who could attain selfssupport within approximately 
forty dass were “warned out” (ordered to teaver Ht these newcomers were caught begging they were 
publicly whipped and returned to their former residence. 


The cost of poor relief was paid ter by a poor tax, and tines were assessed for refusal to pay. 
As the majority of people gradually became self-supporting, desttution became equated with moral 
dehicieney and the pauper often suffered pubhte degradation. Phe Puritans regarded it as a sin. De- 
Pending on the place of residence, those who received poor relict were made to take the “pauper’s 
oath” have their name entered on a publicly exhibited “poor roll” or published in newspapers along 
with the amounts of allowances received. and often made te wear the letter “P" on the shoulder of 
their right steeve. 


With an ever-present shortage of labor, everyone was obiived to work Therefore, especially 
hatsb measures were bestowed upon the idle “wanderers” or “sagabonds” who constituted the “un- 
worthy poor” Phev were to be, according to Jernigan (i931. p 201). “stripped naked from the middle 
upsatd, be openly whipt on his or her naked body, not evceeding the number of fifteen stripes.” 
Beggars and idlers were offen confined to jas or houses of correction (Friedlander, 1961, pp. 68-69). 


Vs noted by Willams (1944). Ben Franklins atutude epitomuized the American view toward 
the poor during this period. Franklin, who believed all individuals were responsible for their economic 
Welfare cud should prepare tor adversity while still young, suggested that “the best way of doing good 
tothe poor is, not making them easy i poverty, but leading or driving them eucot wep. 78)." 


The unit of polineal organization in New England most closely resembling the English parish, 
and the:store the natural unit for the administration of poor relict, way the town or township, Official 
deahngs sith the indigent through overseers of the poor were transacted at town meetings, How- 
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hasteuee added te the grows numbers of poor needing relict By the end of the coleniai period 


SEN egies ot Welfare Cimettuliotes were auempting to deal whe tae goowing problem of dest. 
wupoote These inciuded the tants. the church. the communits, the school, business, and government. 


the Dependent ¢ hild in Colonial and Early America 


Apprenticeship. [during the period of cariv American sctuiement, Uires auior torms ef child 
ware casted The tiot consusted et apprenticeship or indenture, which, altheugh a widespread practice, 
eeccutred wath the greatest trequencs in Marviand and in the South. Lhe first mandatory Marvland in- 
denture law tor destuute children. passed in 1638. attempted to reheve the shortage of child servants, 
It required mules under the age of eushteen to serve until ave twenty-four, while temales twelve or 
iesy Were tooserve seven sears and temales over twelve four sears. Maryland's 1793 law was enacted 
wn aa vtfort ta curk the inereasing number of destitute, but independent, children. Although this group 
consisted predominantly, of orphans ¢Z1et7, 1989) po 22), “Justices were also authorized to bind out 
children of extremes indigent parents, Ulegitimate children, and children of persons from out of the 
state, Parents were to be allowed fo choose the person to whom the child was to be bound.” Under 
the 179% statute, children trom these groups deemed to he recening insufficient education or care 
eeqid he beand oser bs the Orphoen’s Court ats apprentices, te thidesmen The child was given to the 
tradesman wae. tor the lowest prices, would agree to fulfill the courts requirement of providing food, 
clothing and shelter He was also tcqguied to teach the child to sead. wave. and do arithmetic, [In this 
ears ftorercosuer of foster homes, apprenticeship continued until miales were twenty-one and temates 
wikteen 


tirphawed. abandoned. and legitimate chidrea also posed ao umaer proflem on the South 
Many of those born to Negro, Indian and mulatto women fit into the ab eve mentioned categories and 
were, Where poysibie, indentured to these wealthy enough to provide fer their needs Untortunately, 
in many cases, the indentured quickly assumed the ole of the slave 


In Massachisetis. a tradition ef close kinship ties provided that nu child. in any case, should 
remait ucattached toa tamuiy or be without a guardian. En this was. each child supposedly acquired 
enough Knowledge Of a self-sustaining trade to prevent him from ever becoming dependent upon the 
community In 1662. Rhode Island began legally apprenticing orphans, children of state-supported 
vareats, and the children of parents whese improper cate caused thent te graw up in diness or igno- 
tance fonder this eariy form oot protective service. indenture Was mandatory fer males to the age of 
Iwenty-one and females to age eighteen. New York legalized the indenture of dependent children in 
[TSS and required that maszers teach them to read and write. Phe maximum age of indenture was the 
samme as in Kode Island. 
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Outdoor relief? The scoend mayor torm of ond Care Was cutdeor relief This method, also 
edlied “nome ree!” was considered a humanitarian alternative, since ct did not remase children from 
tne Rowstheid However in a ume when poverty was considered the product of moral inadequacy, 
seen Pleve cnidren received considerable public degtadation In acdition to indigent children, those 
Who tecemed outdoor relet included, according to Bremne: i974. p 64), “intants and those (children) 
Whe were sive, Crippled. or adione thats, those who costs tor work 7 Moreover, since poverty was 
omen viewed ay hereditary. these cnildren were seldom scen ay anything better than the producers 
Ofstia More gene aulony of indigents 


The almshuuse. Phe thad presatent form of child cate was the aimshouse. Throughout the early 
Led. Dereds The uimisnotes ase Cased the Poerhouse of Pooh. was not extensively used 
Tris was Laicyeiy due fo the reise small number of existing dependents who could, in most cases, 
As saled dot amt tame on an individual basis through “outdeor renet * The first almshouse, 
according to diticrent saurmes, was hut in RenseHaerwyck. New York ip 1658 (Friedlander, 1961, 
PO) Bestemin enner Pe00 (Mhinaker, IYTh p 397) or S74 (Piven amd Cloward. 1971, p. 47), or in 
Philadeiphia, nu cate (Hetiner, 1912. p 65) In any event, while small towns were stil! “auctioning 
om the care and maintenance ot ther poor to the lowest bidder in the early eighteenth century, most 
large cojonual cities, except those in the South, had establivhed poorhouses. For the size of their prob- 
lem, these cities considered poaorhouses to be the most economic and effective method of caring for 
the poor In areas inhabited bv a smaller number of indigents, almshouses were built to service entire 
counhes (Gillin, 1927, p 183) Many of these eariter instituuons were simply remodeled houses or 


farms, managed by the lowest bidder or by cornty officials, ’; 


During the next period in the history of the poorhouse in the United States, these institutions 
oiten served as [ying-tn hospitals for mothers and their illegitimate children. They were also used 
ay tee hospitals tor the immigrants and the native poor, especially during the plagues of yellow fever, 
choiera. and typhoid which periodically devastated entire cities As mentioned bs Coll (1969. p. 25) 
some of the greatest hospitals of today, including Bellevue im New York City, King’s County Hospital 
n Brooklyn, Philadelphia General Hospital, and Balumore City Hospital were all originally poor- 
Nouses Ziets (1999. p. 25) reters tothe muta purpose poorhouse ot this period as “mixed.” tor, 


I served as an institunon for the mentally ul and mentally detictent. and it served as 
4 hospital tor those who were physicalls all ft acted ay an orphanage tor partentless 
children and dy a receiving home tor children until indenture was Jrranged. {t was 
used as 4 Place ot residence for the aged and as a penal instiruty 1 tor the vagrant 
and the criminal 


Warner (1908, p 195) describes the typicai almshouse inmates 1s “often the most sodden 
Jritwood trom the social wreckage of the ume.” and Coolidge (1898, =4) regards the poorhouse 
saommen as” much completer wrecks than the men, because Prout. oy gives the idle and vicious 
an aiternative career until the last.” A more explicit picture of the var. us iepresentative populations 
vyorssented bs Johnson (t9tl, p. 57): 


{the mmates are} a ver. heterogeneous Mays, representing almos: ty kind of human 
distress, Old veterans of labor, worn-out by many sears of alles > yoted toil, alongside 
of worn-out veterans of dissipation, the victims of then own vices. che crippled and the 
sich, the insane, the blind: deaf-mutes, feehlemmded apd epileptic. people with all 
minds of chronic diseases, Unmarried mothers with thei babies. sMortterm prisoners; 
thieves, no longer capable of crime; woln-out prostitutes, ete. and along with these, 
ite orphaned or deserted children, and a few people of bette: birth and breeding re- 
duced to poverty in old age by some financial disaster, @tten trough ne fault of their 
awn 


Indoor-outdoor controversy. During the early nineteenth century. a depression hit the United 
States ay a result of the War of 1812 and a series of bad harvests. At this time, no considerable thought 
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had been given to the effects of miaing varicus types of “devant” populations in the poorhouses. 
However, the increasing expense of poor rehet soon led to the iMEViladie arguMent over whether “in- 
dourreber (i.e , pooriouses) was More economic and efficient than “outdeor reliet 


In G21, a committee investigating the poor iaws in’ Massacnusetts and headed by Josiah 
Quincy, offered five recommendations tur improvement Ihree imphed that intemperance was the 
Dasic Cause for pauperism, that the poor should be given agticultural labor, and that citizen boards 
shouid supervise abashoures The othe: two suggestions constituted the written beginning of the 
“indvor-outdoor ccttrot ery.” These secommendations were (Friedlander, 1961, p 72): 


[That sutceo: rehet was wasietul, Capensive, and destructive fa the morais of the 
poor, and. 


te 


that “aimshouses’ were the most economic mode of reel Mecause ina house of 
industry cach pauper way set to work according to Ais abiaty, the resuit being that 
the able-bodied cared their maintenance and contubuted to the support of the 
imporent group 


During the year 1823, New York Secretary of State Yates collected infturmation on the opera- 
ton and expense of the poor laws. In his report, which appeared in 1824, after dividing the destitute 
into the two classes’ of the permanent and the temporary poor, Yates stated his findings: that “out- 
door relief encouraged paupersm; that Paupers were generally mistrusted and often “tortured: 
that the education and morals of children receiving “outdoor reliet” were being neglected; that pau- 
Pers suffered from the cruel laws of settlement and removal borrowed trom the British; and that no 
adequate provisions were made for putting paupers to work (Breckinridge. 1935, pp. 30-54). The Yates 
Report then recommended: 


I the establishment of county “houses ot employment” providing agricultural work 
and education for the children, 


i 


the procurement of a work house (or “penitentary”) where sagranty and sturdy 
beggars can do forced hard work, 


3. thal an excise tax be placed on distilleries to raise Money tor poor relict, 
4 that legal residence in New Yurk state follow one year of Setulement, 

5 that “acts of removal” be abolished, 

6 thatno healthy males, ages 18-50. be placed on the Pauper list. and 


that street begging and bringing paupers iato the state should be punished 


Other frequently cited evidence against outdoor reliet included. that kindness was only appar- 
ent, not real, since it was only in the small towns that administrations worked on an individual basis 
with the poor, that, historicaliy, wages have decreased as outdoor relief has increased; and that ad- 
ministration, of outdoor rehet was more corrupt because there were more potentially corrupt adminis- 
trations. 


Those who continued to advocate outdoor relief did so. at first. because it was the kindly, 
neighborty way to help, it was more econonucal to give the poor person partial or temporary sup- 
plementary relief in his own home than to keep him in a workhouse, the demand for relief was too 
great to put all the poor in workhouses; and it way more humane to allow tamihes to remain together 
and at home (Warner, 190K, pp. 227-228). However. the basis for the support of outdoor relief gradually 
Shifted to general opposinon toward the increasingly apparent scandalous conditions within the alms- 
houses themselves. 


There had been a tremendous increase in the number of peorhouses during the decade which 
followed the well-publicved Quincy and Yates reports, By 1830. tor example. New York had estab- 
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lished county «imshouses in SP oot ity $8 counties. Phe tirst phase of scandal and revulsion centered 
around the physically abominable working and fiving conditions. A typical report of this type was 
published by the New York State Assembly in E83, and revealed the inhumane conditions which 
existed in the Genesee County almshouse. Sull another was published in IS57 by the New York 
Senate following an invesugatien of 5S peorhouses throughout the state. but excluding New York 
City: 
The poornouses taroughout the state may be general. deser:bed ay Radly constructed, 
divarranged, il-warmed, and ilevenulated Phe soomy are crowded with iamates 
In some cases dy inany ay forty-five inmates ocenpy single Gormitor. with low 


ceilings. and sleeping boxes arranged in three nets one above anethes Crood health 
isincompanbie with such arrangements 


great esa) of the poor houses ry dienes. lty effects are micah wamie mn thie winter, 
when the houses are crowded, when there ny htile outdeor wore te ag dene. and when 

the inmates are inthe Most tigerous state to do tuli work 
(Breckinridge. 1935. pp 150-151) 


During the mid-nineteenth century. it was, however, Very difficult to determine who was re- 
sponsible fur these conditions, and whether moneys that was supposed to be used for improvements 
was actually spent. As Deutsch (1949, p. 247) notes: 


They (the States) were pouring out tunds in jarger amounts tor tne construction and 
support of such insututuens En return, the state usually required no accountng beyond 
reports submitted annually te the execuve power co legiidture. Like as not, these re- 
ports would go unread 


Separation of deviant types. The second phase of scandal and revulsyon regarding poorhouses 
focused upon the effects that must be created by the indivcriminant mixing of different populations 
of “deviants” within the same institution. According to Warner (1908. p. 198), the results which this 
revelation in public consciousness produced were of two sorts: 1) the drafting out of all types which 
didn’t belong. and 2) the differentiation and physical separation of all the types which did. The first 
group ultimately included all uidividualy who required special treatment, such as the sick, deaf, dumb, 
blind, epileptic. delinquent. retarded. and insane. In each case, separate facilites tor each “deviant 
group” were eventually established. 


Although the mentally ill had received care in the Pennsylvamia Hospital in Philadelphia since 
1753. the first institution built exclusively for them was the Easiern State Hospital, founded twenty 
years later in Wilhamsburg. Virgrma. Dr. Benjamin Rush, who joined the staff at Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital in 1783, was among the first to msist that the insane were human beings who should be treated 
justly and compassionately. His efforts gradually led to improvements in their treatment and in the 
public's atutude toward them 


The first, American institutions for the deat and deaf-mute were estabiished in New York and 
Balumore in [X12 by John Braidwood, Jr Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe ts credited with founding both 
the first asylum for the blind in 1432, and the first state school ter “idiety and teeble-minded youth” 
in 1848, both in Boston. 


Phe very old and the very young were also considered special groups requiring special treat- 
ment. Children in almshousey had been a concern, in some areas, long betore this became a national 
issue in the mid-nineteenth century In 1739, the tirst mention of the speci! needs of children in insti- 
tuuions appeared inthe Rules and Orders for the management of the workhouse in Boston 


Artivie that when ans chiidren shall he recened ante the House. there shall be 
seme suitable women appointed te attend them, whe ate te take cate that thes be 


wash'd. comb'd and dress‘d ever morning and be taught tu read and be instructed in 
the Holy Senptures. 

(Sscond Report othe Reeurd Commussiuners: 

Containing the Records of the City of Boston, 

1634-1638 Volume XIE. p. 227, quoted in 

Wiotnaer 1971p. 397). 


In 1s00 the tules for the management of the New York City aimshouse stited, 


The children of the house should be under the ROverment of capadie matrons : 
They should be unitormed, housed. and lodged in separate depactinents. according to 
their dutferent sexes, thes should he Kept dy tnued ay possshig trim the other Puupers, 
haPituated to decency. cleanliness, and order. aud eareduhy castrated in reading, 
write’. and anthmes) Tae ails shoutd alee be tauge: cp sew oe bobcat chalk [¥um 
pa 


Yet. one cannot help but wonder af these administrative ideale were more than sporadically 
implemented, for in 1844, Dorothea Dia offered the following account of the care of children in alms- 
housesin New York State: 


Thes do not guard against the indiseriminant essecidtion of tae cmidren with rhe adult 
poor The education of these children, with rare eXcepuions. ss conducted on a very 
detective plen The almshouse schools. as tar as | have learned trom: frequent inquiries, 
dre not inspected by offical persons, who visit and 2\amine the other scheals ino ste 
county. { Folks, 1902, p. 3X) 


It was, indeed, largely through the work of Dorothea Dix that this country became aware cf the 
inhumane conditions in almshouses. After tuberculosis had twice ended her original profession of full- 
time teaching, she offered. in 1841. to substitute as a Sunday School teacher for women offenders 
in a Massachusetts house of correction. She was shocked to tind twenty cold, filthy, and bedtess 
Prisoners, yeveral of whom were insane. Her conviction that these problems could best be handled 
through legislauve action Sreatly stimulated the investigation and correction of abuses of the insane, 
tn parucular, and of all almshouse inmates in general, including children. 


Ay specithzed institutions for those Needing specific treatment were gradually established, the 
remaining children were sent to schouly As Pointed out by Thurston (1930, p. 36). one of the most 
complete early 4s dealing with the re-oval of children trom almshouses was passed in New York 
in {8"S.andpr. sed thatatter Decemner 1475, 


Noo caild over three and under vteen sears of a ae. OT Proper cateimence, wid suarted 
. & Pray 2 

pee cams care, shall be comme fb to any poornosse at tis States urd that all children 

ot os class shall, within the tr. nained. be removed trom such Poorhouses and pro- 


wed for in tamilies, tsyiurms cre. orphanagesn or orks: APPropriate UMstiturions 
In AMd sey sdded | 


However, the total removal of those who merited separation was very slow. For example, 
Gillin (1937) po 16%) noted. almost eaghty vears after Dorotnea Dix tad bexun her work, that between 
1910 and 1923 


The proportion of aimshouse inmates wae were Uvivet ee mas heen vradtalls  de- 
creasing In 1910, 637 per cent of the inmates had some PUsswas or thentas defects in 
192onh ¥ pers entlemphasis added J 


Devine, writing in 1914 concerning the slow pace at which aimshouse problems had been solved, 
discouragingly observed (p. 130) that. 


The removal of children trom the almshouse to SPahate cisttapons, on ta the care of 
Placing-oul agencies, 16 another step su obvious and so enpetative that at as strange to 
tind communities in which it has not yet heen taken 
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Alternative institutes for dependent children. The major alternative insuituuon to the mixed 
almshouses for the care of dependent children during the colonial period was the orphan's asylum, 


or orphanage These were. tor all pracueal purposes, the first institugons intended exclusively for 
children 


Phe first orphanage is acknowledged to have been founded by Ursuline Nuns in New Orleans. 
It was spontaneously created as a cosult of the lotal massacre of Fort Rosalie by the Natchez Indians 
on November 28, 1729 


Ten Years later. in the winter of 1739, the first planned chuidren’s institution in this country was 
estahlishe.” cy the debtor's colony of Georgid Tt was built trom solicited tunds and goods by the ing- 
Ih cag. can George Whitete do and named “Bethesda.” the House of Mercy. Whitefield was de- 
termined to treat his orphans lke a large extended family. By 1741. his original six children had ex- 
tended to forty-dine (Whittaker, 1971, pp. 398-399). 


A proposal tor the first public orphanage was ratfied by the City Council of Charleston on 
October 18. 1790, and us budding was completed in 1794 (Folks, 1902, p. 32). Its major rules and regu- 
lations, with very ite modilicudon, followed those of the Boston worknouse of 1739. In 1807, the first 
public orphanage was established in New York City. 


The major reasons tor creating these instituuions, ay noted by Thurston (1930, p. 40) were: 


1 refusal to place dependent children. in whom they (the founders) were personally interested 
inthe local maxed almshouses; 


2. to save children trom neglect, outrage. and destituuon in the streets and in squalid homes; 


3 to eve children care under the religious auspices of their parents and thus to keep them from 
josing their ancestral faith, and 


4. to provide caretor Negrochildren, 


During the last century, improvements in health conditions and the rise of the public welfare 
system have necessitated thet the traditional “custodial” orphanages with- low operating standards 
triinstorm themselves into highly specialized residential “treatment centers” making use of cottage 
plan arrangements, group work and casework techniques. ‘ 


Pollowing their removal from the almshouse during the early nineteenth century, the only form 
of care tor dependent children, besides the orphanage. was the “schwols.” However, these special 
“schools.” established exclusively tor dependent children. spread slowly due to the sporadic rate at 
Which alm yshouse populations were segregated. 


One such typical institution was founded in New York City in 1816. All children from the city's 
almshouses were moved to what is now Bellevue Hospital. But in 1831, a severe epidemic of oph- 
thalmia (intlummation of the eyeball) led to the trinsferral of all 530 children to a farm on Long Island 
durnnyg the next year. However, thirteen years later, atter the farm was sold and the replacement struc- 
ture in New York burned, the children were moved back to buildings on Randall's Island in New York 
City with adult paupers, 


Another early “school” was founded in Philadelphia in 1820. Although it was called a “chil- 
dren's asylum (Folks. f902. p. 24).° spelling. reading. and the New Testament were taught. However, 
becatoe of tinancntl problems, the asylum ways sold and the children were again placed in with adult 
paupers. hoonomics again outdisaneed humanism. 


Prom 1800 to 1875, schools for poor children developed. in one form or another, in most of the 
large cues of the Northeast and South, In some cases. where county almshouses existed, such as in 


New York State, county poor schools were established. In 1874, Michigan became one of the first 
states (along with Connecticut, Indiana, and Ohio} to establish a state institution for dependent chil- 
dren, known as the Michigan State Public Schuol. The founding of additional institutions, based upon 
the same liberal principles as that first “State Public School,” ied to the establistiment of the first state 


system fur the care and maintenance of destitute children. 
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IV. EFFORTS IN THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Public and Private Charity 

During the tirst halt of the mineteenth century. the ideals of individual freedom and sel‘-help, 
tor which the American Revolution had been fought, grew in importance and inspired various humani- 
larian movernents, Popular causes included the abehtion of slavery, public education, women’s rights, 
prison reform, religious tolerance, and better treatment for the mentally ill and the poor. 


Ac this tune, the almshouses and the orphanages represented the two extremes of care for de- 
pendent children in the United States. [he former exemplified the well-mesfnirg, long-range effort 
and day-to-day neglect of public charity in secular form, while the lattes typified the daily achieve- 
mentand long-range limitations of private charity. 


Although private individual philanthropy and benevolent associations were the earliest form of 
poor rehet in this country, the role of the state as maintainer of the poor increased with the size of the 
problem (he principle which underlies the assumption of state responsibility seems to be, as noted 
by Warner (1908, p. 366), that: 


Whenever a community has heen educated up to such a point that it insists on a large 
amount of work-fehet being done, aad when the methods of doing it have heen reduced 
toa route, then the state iy ayked co undertake the work, and relieve private bene- 
volence of the burden 


Despite this seemingly developmental trend. the argument as to which system best benefits 
the poor continued well into the twentieth century. The proponents of voluntary social services claimed 
that their greater freedom to specialize, to plan thei own development, to develop their resources, to 
select their own elients, and to offer an alternative to degradation, made them a better system, and 
promoted higher standards of service and greater personal understanding. They acknowledged that 
their methods eliminated rghet ay a “right” and that they were accountable primarily to themselves. 
However, thes maintained that their idealistic driving force diminished the latter problem, and that 
the former was not really a prohlem since ac adequate number of private charities could serve all 
who needed help. On the other hand, the advocates for the public support of charitable institutions 
contended that their system, by providing a dependable and continuous financial source, greater pub- 
henty. and needed services Co more people, Was the better of the two. 


In order to overcome this confusion and wapstefulness, a system of public supervisory agencies, 
responsible for dependent, defective, and delinquent children ways established immediately after the 
Civil War ‘These agencies were known ay State Boards of Charities, and later, as State Boards of 
Chanty and Corrections and ther creatton ushered in a new era of state responsibility for the care 
of the poor. The first was set up in Massachusetts in 1863. By 1907, there were twenty-one such super- 
sisory boards of charity and corrections, and twelve increasingly necessary boards of administrative 
control (Warner, 1908, pp. 424-425). 


As hoth public and private charites developed. the suceesstul proncering etforts of the private 
charities were sceularized to benefit: more of the ever-expanding popul tien of the poor, and the two 
svetems bezan to play the same roles, and more and more to supplement cach other. Public subsidy of 
private charity mereased. and the systems became so overlapped that, according to Warner (1908, 
p. 388), the dsunction seemed to lie . 


between those depend nts requining sare degtee of Contre: and those Chit mat he 
weoowWed then freedom feravcn measures ter chrotie depenacnts and those looking 
hey eventien 


This demarcation became progressively taint, so that onky ao tegal distinction remained. Public 
chants existed uncer the wuthorits of the state and could be moditicd of abolished at will, while private 
Charity Was financed exclusively tron: non-statutory soutees and telied Leavily on unpaid volunteers, 
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Leading Voluntary Agencies 


New York Society for the Prevention of Pauperism, The majo. incentive for the establishment 
of voluntary charity organizations dura the nineteenth century was rhe growing awareness of the 
inhumane and inesitably degenerating conditions in aimshouses. One of the first: such organizations 
established way the New York Society tor the Prevention of Pauperinm, created in E817 to scientif- 
teally determine the cates of poverty and develop means of rehabilitation, In a survey conducted by 
the society, the following causes were found (Friedlander, [96], p. 92): 


gherance, idleness, intemperance, hick of that amprudent hasty Marridyss. lot- 
teries, pawnbrokers, houses of prostitution, gambling. and the lafge number of chari- 
fable iistitanons 


Among its major accomplishments, the society helped to parually prohibit street begging and saloons, 
established a savings bank and an employment bureau. and revealed through a series of studies the 
general lack of cooperation between most charity organizations, 


AICP. Another outstanding voluntary organization of the period wus the Association for Im- 
proving the Condiuoen of the Poor (AICP), founded in New York following the severe winter of 1843. 
This organization sought to combine material relief! with friendly persuasion toward self-improvement. 
It successtully coordinated previously disorganized reliet, discouraged indiscriminate almsgiving, and. 
was responsible for the passage of a daw requiring the arrest and detention of vagrant children. 


New York Children’s Aid Society. In 1X54. the AICP convinced Charles Loring Brace to es- 
tablish the New York Children’s Aid Society, which was primarily concerned with the shelter and 
education of destitute and vagrant children. Che society founded industrial schools. newsboy’s lodging 
houses, dental chinies. night schools, reading rooms, summer camps and sinitonums. But it made its 
largest contribution through a foster care Program: Which, in its {inst twenty-five years of existence, 
sent an estimated 50,000 children to the houses of farmers in the West (Abbot, 1937, pp. 128-139). 


Charity organization societies. Following the coononic depression of 1873, the public again 
becume aware of the diorganizauon of public and private tehet, despite the scattered existence of 
several State Boards of Charity The Reverend S. Humphreys Gurteen had been to England and was 
familiar with the work of the London Charity Organivation which was based on the beliefs of Thomas 
Chalmers In 1877, Reverend Gurteen founded the first society of this type in the United States in 
Bullalo [ts founders were convinced that voluntary charity: was superior to public relief. Within ten 
years, twenty-fee Charity Organization Societtes (COS) were established, and by 1892, there were 
ninety-two in existence throughout the country, All followed the major principles of the “Scientific 
Philanthropy” (Bremner, 1956, p. 169). 


Poccapentbon of ail inca) charity agencies under oa beard oof tre Pepresentauves: 
’ 


aentear ContidenGal register” Co avo dapheaden at reitct ane 


YW mes tla teniod the social canditens of ever applicant 


rs 


Phe soluntary organizations of this pened did much to rehese te problems of the poor, .of 
when ther generally humanitariin and sincers workers were well aware. Yet. as Lubove (1965, p. 14) 
has pointed sut, thes were alo aware. at dewton spirit, ot Josephine Shaw Lowell's comment that 
charity is. cmdeed. a thinsacton between superiors amd interiags since “il as impossible to be charitable 
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V. THE AGE OF REFORM 
The Antecedents 


fhe last tenn deaades of the nineteenth century produced continuous attempts to further 
regulate child labor. Previous success. prior to the Civil War. in establishing tree compulsory ed- 
ucation, provided the basis tor the behet that further benelits tor children could be realistically 
achieved) Supported by the humanitarian cttorts of trade unionism, the child labor movement 
gradually succeeded in raping the minimum working age above fourteen in) Northern states, in 
shortening the length of the required working day, and in protecting children trom a wide variety of 
unhealth working conditions, 


Second, this era fostered the establishment and growth of the settlement movement. The move- 
ment began in [sS4oin bast London with the creation of Loynbee Hall tts founder, Samuel Barnett, 
sougAt © bring utiversit) men inte the worst parish in London in an attempt to close the wide yap 
ol understanding between the rich and the poor (bink, cfa/, 1963. p. 63). Although it had many critics, 
this “unwersity settlement” proved a great success, and by 1910, there were 46 settlements throughout 
Pngland 


One of the students at Lovnbee Hall was Stanton Coit. He remained there only three months, 
helore returning to New York in PSS6 and founding the Neighborhood Guild, the first: settlement in 
the United States. Pwo years biter, Jane Addamy visited Toynbee Hall) Her observations led her and 
Ellen Stan to establish Hull House in Chicago in 18X98. Hull House was the embodiment of a particu- 
larly sigmilicant reform, since it offered ity founders a means to express their belief that the govern- 
ment had a major responsibilty tor the well-being of all the people. Another important settlement 
was the Henrys Street Settlement, rounded in 89 3asa nursing center by Lithan Wald, 


By S97, seventy-tour settlements had been established in the United States. Phe number had 
leached four hundred by 1910, and, ain f9tt, the National Foundation of Setdements was founded. 
Although many of the early settlements were patterned after those in England, the two movements 
quickly diverged. Phe major difference in. Ldition to a gredter interest mi research and refe-rm in the 
American settlements kay in the existence of a shitting ethnic popttlation near almost every settlement 
inthe United States. Growing neighborhood spirit occasionally produced conflicts between the settle- 
ment and an adjacent, but excluded, ethnic group. As a result, one of the major goals of settlement 
houses gradually became thy establishment of a program to actively aid: the Americanization of the 
hundreds of thousands of manigranty Who begin to arrive in this country during the first decades ‘of 
the twentieth century, 


Third. as noted by Bernstein (1973, p. 23), the last four decades of the nineteenth century in 
the United Stites saw at inerease in the number of orphans. Phe large numbers of orphans resulting 
Irom the Cral War and ether wary of the period resulted ina need for more orphanages, This need 
was largely met by institutions established under the auspices of private interest groups, Although 
destitute and neglected children were generally cared for in the orphanages of this era (Thurston, 1930. 
p. 87). special insptutions, created on an orphanage model, were gradually established for the care of 
children with specitic physivaband mental detects. 


American Social Work 


Social work as a profession. Benjamin Kidd. in 1874 (p. 1) remarked that 


despues the gteat adtances which screnee has made dunn the past century in 
almost every other direction, there as. ah must be confessed. neo sciences of humiain se- 
eres properly socalled 


His pout was well taken. Yetoat the same time, he had ne way of Knowing that 1874 marked the mid- 
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Pointoot the period during which fou: significant events took plaice. which led to the development of 
the diseapiine of soci! work Aithough ali of the primary contributors to what Was fo become “the 
setence of social wellate” have been previously mentioned. ther Specie contributions should be de- 
seribed The Assocnaition tar fiproving the: Condition of the Poo: CAICPy Was created in 1843: the 
Children’s Aid Sowets was tounded in (8S4. the Charity Organization movement was established in 
Ix?? and the American Soci Setdement TMEVeMent Wars begun in ESae. 


The main contuibuuon of the AICP way “trend |y visiting.” Although it borrowed this concept 
from the New York Society tor the Prevention ot Pauperism, winch had emploved “sesitors of the 
indigent” ay distributors two decades earlier, the AICP expanded this role te include Persuasion to- 
ward selt-help. However, ay noted in Gillin, (1927, P. SEO) regarding the AICP, “rarely they employed 
the friendly visitor,and [they] made employment the basts of reliet.” The role of the “friendly visitor” 
was further extended by the CAS movement to Include according to Friedlander (1961. p. 94). “In- 
vesugation of the social condition of every applicant |. in order to determine the need and the iidivi- 
dual measures necessary incach individual vase.” 


According to Becker (1964, p $9), this meant, “seeing and Knowing people in their homes, and 
trying, by means of personal influence and Practical suggestions, fo improve their condition.” 


The mayor contribution of the Children’s Aid Society was a highly suecessful foster care pro- 
gram, while the COS provided social work with administrative and organizational Policies. These 
ranged froin a means to keep track of recipients and full-time paid workers with specifically defined 
tasks (later called “caseworkers”) to a structural basis for inter-ageney coordination. In fact, as noted 
by Bruno (194%, p. 199), the concept of a Community Chest developed in 188, when fifteen or six- 
teen Denver relief-giving socieues united their appeals for tunds. and named the Joint: project the 
Charts Organization Society. In 1903, “Indiana [began applying] the principles of charity organiza- 
Hien to the whole state (Bruno, 194x, Pp. 208)." Finally, the Settlement House movement, by effectively 
working beyond the giving of Poor felicf, established the precedent for luking a wide interest in all 
the social problems of a given area. 


As private and public agencies gew and muluplied, an enormous body of experience, concepts, 
and methods accumulated. To insure smooth continuation of proven activities, many charities con- 
ducted in-service apprenticeship Programs. During the last decade of the nineteenth century, the need 
for more formal methods of instruction were realized. In 1893, Anna Dawes presented a Paper to the 
Internauional Congress on Charities enutled, “The Need for Training Schools for a New Profession.” 
In 1896, Edward Devine and the New York Charity Organizauon Society established. its summer 
school of philanthropy. Eight years later he New York School of Philanthropy was founded and, in 
1919, became the New York School of Social Work. Although training Programs were increasing at a 
tremendous pace, it was not fast enough. For, in 1927 (p. 236), Carstens could still say. “At the present 
ime. positions requiring high personal qualifications and tested experience frequently go unfilk or 
are filled by workers of second-rate ability and mediocre experience because there ure no adegq wate 
facilities in the nation for their training (emonasis added).” ; ; 


Ay the educauve movement for charity workers gained momentum, it was realized that a col- 
lective term was necessary to describe, ax Zeitz (1959. p. 82) mentions, “All persons identified with 
the fields of public rehef, private charity. corrections, mental illness and settlements; the prevention 
of child labor, tuberculosis, and infant mortality.” After 1900. the National Conference of Charities 
and Correctiony gradually began referring to its members as “social workers” and by 1905 the term 
“social Work” was in common use (Devine, 1914, pp. 1S-16). 


Psychiatric social work. From the topics discussed at these carly conventions, it appears that 
proolemy stemming from mental illness were a major concern, Howeser, it wa. not until 1905 that 
social workers were employed in hospitals of clinies for nervous and mental disorders (Grinker, ef 
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to the welfare of children and child lite among all vlitsses of our people” and especially to investigate 
“the questions of infant mortality. the birthrite, orphanages. jusenile courts, desertions, dangerous 
vecupauons, accidents and the diseases of children.” 


In 1913. the Bureau was moved te the newly created Department of Labor, In 1917, it suc- 
ceeded in getting the tinst Federal Child Labor [aw passed. and became responsible for its adminis- 
tration. The law, declared unconstitutional nine months later, was a precedent for all future child labor 
legistauion. The Bureau alse Plaved a sizniticant role in acquiring legislation to improve the quality 
of care available to children. through state supervision and control. One of the major pieces of legis- 
lation of this wpe was the Sheppard- lowner Maternity and Infanes Act, Passed in 1921, which pro- 
Nided grants-in-aid to the states for human services (Eliot, 1972. p. 3). In 1946, administration of the 
Children’s Bureau was transterred to the Federal Sceurity Agenes. In 1953, it: became a part of the 
Socal and Rehabilitative Service ot the Department of Health, Education. and Welfare. Since July, 
1969. at has been located in the Ottice of Child Development in the United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Wellare. : 


White House Conterenees on Children were held approximately every ten years. In 1919, the 
Conterence on Child Welfare Standards focused on economic, social and health standards, child labor, 
and the problems of children who need special care. The third White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, called by President Hoover in 1930, established the bases from which the chil- 
dren's measures in the Social Security Act of 1935 developed. Fhe tourth White House Conference 
on Children and Democracy in 1940 helped to establish a Voluntary: National Citizens’ Committee 
tor the Protection of Children during World War Ll. Che Mid-century White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, in 1950, sought ways to help children and youth master their new .echnological 
and nuclear environment. It discussed universal nulitary training, federal aid to education. and pub- 
licty supported nursery schools. The 1960 vonterence covered topics ranging from Juvenile delinquency 
tnd professional service personnel. to television vielenee and environmental pollution. In all, 670 
recommendations were made In (970, the Conference was broken Into {WO parts for the first time. 
The tirst segment considered the problems of children thirteen and under. Phe second phase was 
devoted to youth fourteen to twenty-four, 


These White House Conterences’on Children have come to be regarded ay somewhat of a tra- 
dition, However, their proposals, m general, have gone unheeded. 


Freudian thought. Another Important development during the period between 1900 and 1920 
was the prevalence of Freudian thought, with ity emphasis on the history of the individual. Although 
breud had appeared at Clark University tor at series of lectures in 1909. it was not until World War 
Tand the mental breakdown of many healthy young men. accoiding to Perlman (1951), that Freud’s: 
“halt-percenved truths” began to Widely replace the nineteenth eenturs notion of moral tault. Social 
workers eagerly adopted this new-found tool, whieh from that port om served as one of the basic ide- 
ogical supports tor both individual etyework und group involvement in the areas of” investigation, 
diagnovis and treatinent (Cohen. 1945S, pp. 124-126). Social work casework was wiven another tre- 
Mendous boost in [OPK with the publication of Mary Richmond's Seca! Diagnosis. which presented 
an overview of more than seventeen years ot researeh and esperenee in the principles and technique, 
Of soci investigation With this publication, seen Work tinaliy had concrete evidence for its protes- 
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VI. THE GREAT DEPRESSION AND THE NEW DEAL 


Back ground 


As the 1920's began, the central features of our present social welfare system had been clearly 
established, Child welfare, social work methodology, and various institutional services for those with 
special needs were widespread. 


The first two decades of the twentieth century had been a period of tremendous optimism. 
Increasing prosperity and philanthropic interest fostered a near universal belief that the discovery of 
causes and solutions to major social problems was at hand. However, ‘despite continual progress, a 
uniform national program of welfare for all sections of the country, and 2:: elements of the population 
in need, remained a distant dream. The social reform movement all but halted during World War I, 
and the armistice was followed by an era of business recession, disillusionment and dissatisfaction. 
A national program of a “return to,ncrmalcy” was hastily established and proved successful. Although 
there were signs of future difficulty, a decade of seemingly endless progress and prosperity, known as 
the “Roaring Twenties,” had begun. 


Despite the general frivolity of this period, several groups of serious minded reformers con- 
tinued to achieve significant progress. The year 1918-1919 was proclaimed “children’s year” and, as 
already mentioned, the Sheppard-Towner Maternity arid Infancy Act was passed’ in 1921, greatly in- 
creasing the federal government's financial responsibility for state welfare programs through grants- 
in-aid. 

Commonwealth Fund Project. In the same year, the Commonwealth Fund began a five-year 
demonstration project for the prevention of delinquency 

to demonstrate and promote the wider application of modern psychiatric science 


and visiting teacher service to the study and guidance of children presenting problems 
of conduct and maladjustment in school and in society (Zietz, 1959, p. 121). 


The project consisted of three parts. The first included the establishment of a children’s clinic, 
to be known as the Bureau of Children’s Guidance. The second created demonstration psychiatric 
clinics in select cities and a department of psychiatric child service. The final portion authorized the 
formation of a National Committee on Visiting Teachers, to demonstrate the effective handling of 
“problem children” in thirty communities. It was a result of this team approach project for the treat- 
ment of maladjusted children that the description of the “emotionally disturbed child” first appeared 
in 1922. 

AASW. Also in 1921, social work took a significant step toward acquiring professional charac- 
teristics with the founding ‘of the American Association of Social Workers. During its first five years 
of existence, as noted by Cheyney (1926, pp. 49-50), the Association studied, defined, and standardized 
social work qualifications, and published a monthly magazine and a series of descriptive pamphlets 
for students contemplating a social work career. In 1926, the American Association of Psychiatric 
Social Workers was founded. Professional growth also took the form of an increasing number of 
accredited schools of social work. Twenty-three existed in 1929. 


Parent Education. Another important development of this period was the parent education 
movement to help parents understand the problems and processes of child development. The first 
nursery school in the United States was begun in 1919 to observe and study child development for 
the purpose of building a scientifically sound educational program. The Child Study Association was 
formed in 1924. 


Adoption. In addition, a national study of adoption laws. conducted by the Children's Bureau 
in 1925, served to focus public attention for the first time on the issues and problems of adoption. 
The study indicated wide state-to-state variations in existing statutes. 
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The Great Depression. On the eve of the Great Depression, as noted by Visey (1958. p. 27), 
the national pattern of welfare services was a patchwork consisting of local, county, state and private 
activities, Althaugh three-quarters of the poor relief was provided by pubhe measures. their services 
were comparatively limited in scope and grossly insufficient. Administrauon was poor, Various county 
Or municipal governments were guiding different programs under the same state law. and financing 
was inadequale. 


When unemployment began to increase in 1927, the problem was initially oewed as simply 
another temporary and minor busines: downturn Which would recuty itself in time. However, when 
the econemic depression arrived in full force in 1929, 1 abrupuy changgd the principles and practices 
of American social wellare in general, and of poor relief in particular. The polincal appointees, who 
adininistered poor relief in all but forty cities where social work programs had developed, had identi- 
fied poverty with idleness and vice. Until this time, the slowly but steadily increasing welfare roles had 
been maintained by decreasing per capita relief amounts, and self-respecting famihes had been suc- 
cessfully “protected” from the disgrace of “pauper aid” by private family welfare agencies. 


When the number of unemployed increased trom 2.8 million in the spring of £929 to 4.0 million 
less than eight months later, the majority of the public looked to private welfare agencies for support, 
and quickly overburdened their once adequate resources. Rather than suffer the degradation of “pub- 
lic relief,” those lucky enough to have their banks sull operaung withdrew and exhausted their savings, 
Others tned to borrow money, but credit rapidly vanished. Within a few months, private social agen- 
ciey had enurely depleted their annual budgets, and by the spring of 1930, over 4.6 million people were 
out of work. President Hoover repeatedly refused to grant federal aid to states that requested it. He 
sull considered the crisis to be only a temporary emergency of presumably short duration. He also be- 
lieved that private charity, and not taxation, was the proper method of distributing poor relief. 


The New Deal: 


In November, 1932, Hoover went befure the people with his philosophy of government un- 
altered despite losing the majonty in Congress two years before. The people voted for a change, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, and the New Deal. There were now fifteen million unemployed and the De- 
presmon had reached its lowest point. 


In this penod of despair, aceording to Greer (1949, pp. 266-268), the New Deal succeeded in 
reestablishing a balanced and confident economic system by reducing profiteering and speculation, 
by stabilizing the economy, and by bringing much needed humanitanan relief to the suffering and 
deprived masses. Success, according to Cohen (1958, p. 164) simply followed acuve government 
Involvement inthe economic arena dealing with: 


antitrust suits to regulate competition, aoststem oot secid security; regulagons 
for pubhe utilnes, provisions tor collective bargaining between employve.s and em- 
Plosees, controly tor the stock market. catension and protection et lyans to industry, 
farmers, and home builders. tarm controls and subsidies. protection of bank deposits, 
Protection of the consumer through fai trade practices, protection and rehabilitauon 
of natural resources, and public owned and operated projects 


‘the Social Security Act 


The structure of the social welfare ssstemr as it currently esists, inetuding children’s programs 
IS based upon the Social Securty Actoot 1935. The Socnl Security provisions of the mid-1930's were 
net so much idewdede aspirations tor the tuture as they were the second -stige step-wap prevenuve 
Measures of an ceonomically and secuidly devastated pertod The broad program of federal grants-in- 
aid teostates provided care for Chree caregormes of fos needs dependent children. the aged. and the 
blind 


Just prior to the paysage of the Soc! security Act of 1935) public resentment of the idea of 
soci] insurance had begun to grow Socal msurance was incteasingly viewed as a subversive, anti- 
American concept which would slowly catinguish individual incentive. TPoday, as in 1935. social insur- 
ance bargely an established rastutuuen of categorical public assistance, Comprised of Old Age, Sur- 
sivots, and Disability Ensurance With the addition of health insurance, “Social Security” is alsa 
Known caddy as OASDLE The xraduel acceptance of vovernmental intervention ito the distributive 
Process stemmed party trom the growing attitude that assistance way a “rght.” and partly, as noted 
by Rimiinger (1965, p 106), trom the federal government's success at Making its mtervention appear 
AY Pasalve as possible 
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Vil. CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 


‘ 


Aidww Dependent Children 


Although the current federally aided public assistance system includes Old Age Assistance, 
Aid to the Blind, Aid to the Permanently and Totally Disabled, and Aid to Families with Dependent 
Children (AFDC), itis the tast and Jargest of these programs which has become virtually synonymous 
with theterm “welfare(Levitan, 1972, p. 1)" 


Prior to 1935, programs of financial aid for the care of children in their own homes.were in ef- 
tectin forty-one states. Al took the form of esther “mother’s aid,” “mother’s allowances,” or “widow's 
pensieny.” In March of 1912. Milwaukee's juvenile court began providing assistance to families with 
dependent children ay af alternative to insutuuionalization, and six months later New York experi- 
mentally pensioned fifty widows with dependent children (Gillin, 1927, p. 406). By 1913, thirteen 
states provided mother’s pensions for widows to care for their children in their own homMés. In 1934, 
thirty-s1x states had extended aid to mothers whose husbands had deserted, and twenty-one states 
provided assistance to divorced mothers or “to a dependent family in which the father was physically 
or mentally incapacitated (or) imprisoned (White, 1950. p. 1[78)." However, mother’s aid was not 
mandatory. and only a tew counties or municipalities in each state chose to establish programs. 


Betore the Social Security Act of 1935, the administration of mother’s aid had been an entirely 
local problem. In seventeen of thirty-one states with local administration (as opposed to county 
boards), juvenile court judges administered the programs. The ADC legislation deprived these judges 
of a former function, and thus, political prestige. For this reason, they were opposed to it until Social 
Security amendments established a separate administrative agency, with a judge as its chief execu- 
uve, which again allowed courts to administer aid to dependent children. Some. but not many, depen- 
dent children who did not receive aid. Were put to work during the Depression through the Work Pro- 
jecty Administration, the National Youth Administration and the Civilian Conservation Corps (Eliot, 
194]. p. 637) 


Tide TV of the Social Security Act of [935 provided for “Grants to States for Aid to Dependent 
Children.” ‘As noted by Gillin (1937, pp. 420-421), in order for states to receive aid they were required 
lo provide: 


I. mandatory aid in all political subdivisions; 
2. financial participation by the state: 


3 either the establishment or designation of a single state agency to administer the plan, or 
to supers ise the administration of the plan; 


4a fare hearing to any individual who has been denied aid; 


5. proper and efficient methods of administration (as determined by the Social Security Board) 
toc the plan: and 


6. that the state ageney will make required reports and comply with the provisions of the 
board. 


At first, the federal government took responsibility for 33 per cent of the ADC costs. However, 
since Wt had been paying SO per cent of the costs of programs for the blind and the aged since 1935, 
agreed, 1n 1936, to 280 pay 50 per cent of the ADC costs. In 1962. federal financial participation’ was 
Increased vo 75 per cent of the total costs in all states that provided each child with whatever services 
were deemed necessary, in view of his home conditions. This amendment had tremendous signifi- 
canee for social work methodology. Quite suddenly, the reliance on the single intervention method of 
cascwork was replaced by muluple intervention methods for individualized service. 
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Trends and developments. Qne of the developments in the ADC program has been the chang- 
Ing ot the detimtod of a “dependent” child. In 1935. a “dependent” child was detined as under six- 
teen. or under eighteen it sulin school, The amendments of 1956 changed this definition to under 
eighteen, whether inschool or not. 


Another tend hay been the conunual growth of the program. Part of the growth in the number 
oF ADC recipients during the twenty sear period between 1935 and [985 was due. as pointed out by 
Cohen (1955, p 251) toa Mf per cent rise in the number of children under age eighteen. Other influen- 
Wal vanable. bave been: increases in the number of families headed by women: population shifts to- 
ward urban centers which have increased both need and administrative awareness of need: legis- 
lation (1950-1951) to permit the guardian (primarily mothers) to be included in the welfare budget 
(thus increasing individuals on welfare, but not the number ot welfare “cases”): the expansion of 
the ADC progrant im 1962 to include all relatives int need living with dependent children, thus chang- 
Ing the program to Aid to Families with Depeadent Children (AFDC); the expansion of the program 
to support tanuhes with children of unemployed parents: and the political effects of economic reces- 
sions it: 1954, 1957-1958, and 1960-1961. 


Sull another major variable, as noted by Wilner (1969, pp. 24-27) was the establishment of 
Wellare Righty Organizations which developed from) the anti-poverty program of the mid-1960's, 
Alo of major significance were the writings of a group of modern “muckrakers.” such as Johh Gal- 
braith (The Affluent Society, 1958), Michael Harrington (The Other America, 1962). and Thomas 
Gladwin (Povern, ©. 8. AL, 1967). Vhe combination of these influences as well as the militancy and 
unrest of the civil righty movement which provided increased electoral power among formerly poli- 
ucally: powerless minorities, led to a doubling of AFDC roles between 1966 and 1970. During the 
1960's there was a jump in the number ef reeipients from 2.9 million at the beginning of 1960 to 7,3 
millon atthe end of 1969 (Levitan, 1972. p. 7). ‘ 


Change in view. Following the period of increasing unrest during the late 1960's, liberalizations 
in wWeltare policies allowed wellare agencies to begin to look more favorebly upon welfare recipients, 
However, alter a period of temporary hberalization and as a greater Proportion of the nation’s mothers 
entered the labor force, general acceptance of the utilization of public funds to enable them to remain 
home and care tor their children deereased markedly, At the same time, many AFDC mothers, espe- 
cally Southern Blacks, were required to work m order to remain on the rolls. Te overcome poverty, 
they must neglect their children. 


There ty yet another paradox. Phe great increase in the number of children receiving AFDC 
because of the separation of desertion of parents led to a resentment against financial compensation 
for lack of parental responsibility. However, in 196% the Supreme Court ruled unconstitutional the 
“man in the ‘Touse™ rule which held a man living in an AFDC home responsible for the children’s sup- 
port, In the following year, the court discarded the one-year residency requirement for eligibility, This 
strange combination of eligibility requirements is even more complex, for, as noted by Levitan (1972. 
p. 10), sts still a law that “the father of an unborn child may not marry the mother so that she’ may 
quality tor (AFDC) assistance (emphasis mine).” 


1962 Amendments. President Kennedy's “war on Poverty’ in the 40's was a further political 
“cause” of the steady tive in AFDC rolls, Phe 1962 Social Security Amendments reflected his concern 
over this mecrease by emphasizing “rehabilitation and not relict.” Phis led to an increase of in-kind 
payments and a decrease in cash payments. At the heart of these amendments was the belief that a 
more thorough investigation of eligibility was necessary. 


1967 and 1969 Amendments, The “War on Poverty” did not result in a decrease of the rolls. 
Consequently, more conerete and work-related services were proposed. The Social Security amend- 
ments of 1967 emphasized these types of services and concentrated on legal programs, day care, Head 
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Start and other tons of conmmpensatory education, manpower training, work experience, and service, 

the saine types of programs, with the exception of welfare services being emphasized by the Office 
ol Eeonenue Opportunity. Beneficiary payments were also increased thirteen per cent. The Tax Re- 
torm Act at (969 increased reurement and survivor's benetits by about fifteen per cent. effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1970 


In summary, dunng a period when both the public and tederal government viewed rising 
weltlare costs with alarm, Social Security amendments paradoxically suggested “that eligibility de- 
termination be simplified, cash be separated from service, and services be made more generally avail- 
able toa wider population (Gilbert, 1966, pp. 196-224)." 


1972 Amendments. After three years of deliberation, a new series of amendments was signed 
into law on October 30, 1972, The most significant provisions of this bill (HR 1) included: higher 
benefits for widows, widowers, and workers who do not receive retirement benefits until age 65 but 
continue Work past that age: extension of childhood disability insurance to include persons disabled 
between ages 1X and 22; and extensions of Medicare to persons receiving disability insurance for two 
sears or more and for disabled persons in need of kidney dialysis treatments or kidney transplants 
(Ball, 19723) 


Aso included in HK | was the repeal of the existing federal-state aid programs for the aged, 
blind, and permanently and totally disabled, effective January 1, 1974. In their place will be created 
an entrely federal Supplemental Security Income program (SS1). Full monthly benefits will be $130 
for an individual and $195 for an individual with an eligible spouse. Although a total administrafive 
reorganization will take place, the only change. from the perspective of the recipient, will be that his 
check will arrive from the national treasury rather than the state treasury. 


Work programs. The increase in work-relaied projects during the late 1960's as an effort to sup- 
plement financial relief was also ineffectual. Theoretically, however, they should have been at least 
ay successful as the work relief programs of Roosevelt's New Deal. Work Experience and Training 
projects (WET) were founded in 1964 by the Economic Opportunity Act, but only four per cent of 
those who began training (seventeen per cent of those who completed training) were employed (Lev- 
itan, 1970, p. 74). This failure was due, in large part, to the fact that eligible participants were required 
tw participate in complex schemes of rehabilitative services or work experience even though financial 
assistance alone might have been more beneficial (Levitan, 1970, p. 73). 


Other work programs included the Community Wors and Training programs (CWT) of 1962, 
the Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, and Community Action Program (1964), the Work In- 
centves Program (WIN) of 1967, and MDITA and JOBS, administered by the’ Labor Department. 
Que of the basic reasons why these programs did not help solve the welfare dilemma was that their 
eligibility requirements did not permit those who desperately needed help to receive it. For example, 
the eligibility requirement for WIN, ay pointed out by Levitan (1972, p. 78), exempted from work regis- 


tration those who were 
Dy bor incapacitated, 
2) too remote tromany WEN projec tte participate effectively, 
Vy oattending schoaltull-ume orexpecting todo sa within three months, 


4) reguired in the home on we substantially continuous fasts beaduse of the illness ar 
McApaeHty obanether hou.ehald member, or 


Sy lacking adequate chiid care arrangements — 


This last requirement is especially interesting since HEW estimated in 197) that the total capacity 
for licensed day care “centers” way 750,000, At the same time. there were $1 milhon AFDC children 
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uiider age twelve HEW estimated that sixty per cent of ail ARDC mothers mught require full-time 
vear-round day cafe services. Phe guiding principle of weltare reform since the Social Security Act 
eto lys* hay been the wark ethic In 1935. mothers were allowed te remtin eutside the work force and 
mise their children at home simply by choosing benefits rather than employment. The 1956 welfare 
reforms defined the three major objectives of welfare as economic independence, self-help, and the 
strenginening of iamils dite. Eleven sears later, in 1967, the House Wass and Mesnys Committee an- 
nounced its intention of setting “a new direction for AFDC legislation” by recommending “a series 
ot acnendments to carry out its tiem intent of reducing the AFDC roll, by restoring more families 
to cmiployment and velt-relianee (House Report, No 544, 1967, p. 960." 


This dssumption suggests that assistance may continue tu be given to those who work, but that 
dosatance to those who do not work will be kept below the rate of the riunimun wage. Nevertheless, 
tis clear that although incentives for work vary considerably from state to state. they are all very 
ww As noted by Hurley (1969, p Lok). the work incentives and reliet Pusiments “are so low and so un- 
even that the government ts. by its own standards and detininons, a major source of the poverty on 
ania hithasdeclared unconditional war” 


Other ( hild Welfare Services 


Under Tithe V of the Soci! Security Act of 1935. Congress authorized tunds to be provided to 
states Tor programs to children a the torm of maternal and child health care. crippled children’s care. 
aint hid weltare 


In modern societies. parents are capected to provide the income needed to assure food. cloth- 
Myo oheiter, education, and recreation, meet emotional needs. stimulate intellectual growth, ef- 
Ieetively socialize Dehavor, protect the child trom physical or emotional harm; serve as a good 
mode: tor adentilivatien, maintain home tite on a stable anu Seoiving basis: and provide a clearly 
detined “pidee” forthe ohitd in the community 


The term .Arkd welfare. in a genera! sense, includes both maternal! and child health care and 
eoppled children’s care dn this sense. child welfare includes supplemental care, that is, support 
sereices to parents. as Well ds services which subsuture for, or hope to prevent, the deprivation of 
pareital care Ina narrower sense, child welfare applies only to the latter tpes of substitution services. 
One at the most descriptive and comprehensive definitions of child welfare services from this mere 
sPesitte perspective as found in the Social Security Act ay amended on July 25, 1962 (PI. 87-543, 


Seats, SIs Pp TsO) 


Rag webare services Mean public socidi services wren supplement, or substitute 
Son parents, sd re dnd yUpErvision forthe purpase ot 


presennog, af remedving. of assisung in the solution of promegmy which mas tesult 


An URe meee wus ex piotation ot delinquency oft 
SPP testing und aariag tor homes, dependent. of netected nad en, 


POT baa Poon net ic wolate ab aun ap worn nan there ata’ 


t theraase Protecting and promoting the weiare of onudren Paleo strenpthe 


men ooh ade. 


iyo Ter ows memes where possibic of where 
eet dee ot Shiites awads from thee Memes an foster facies femes or dae cure of 
wner tad carte Maesibes 


beastag seytemsy of ehid’ care may be divided inte sersices tor enddren wing in their own 
Semen, and semices for orildren wno must live aways from their nomes The tirst group includes in- 


perme aitenance, maternal and child wellare, das care. homemiakers services. services for school 


tiofecs. and protectise services Pne second BEOUP Consists of adoption. foster cure, and group home 
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Services for Children in Their Homes 


Iacume maintenance. [nesme maintenasce in tne bonted States sumer tne Social Secumty Act 
ot TYYS has consisted of the Nid to Dependent Ctaldren progtam. «hich, in IY6Z, became Ald to 
bamiues with Dependent Chigeen These programs, developed trom ome thers pensions, first) estab- 
ushed in [¥!2 As alread. mentioned, ABDC includes both Uinahca. rele! and in-kind payments such 
ay food stamps, clotning, and medicing ‘ 


fhoT¥7), 63 otee counties anctuding Canta. Poance. fmavaned. ttais, New Zealand. several 
of tme Scandanavian coontivs, Spars and Switvverland, provided somewhat simuar programs, Known 
as bamily Aiiowanees, of Chidren’s Aihiwanees However uname ARDC. bamiiy Ailuwances are 
not based upen need but on numbers af children Ties are provided as a supplement to family 
meome and are usualy paid weeks 


Maternal end child welfare. [ihe tarst tederally funded matersis and child wellare programs in 
the United States were estabished by the Sheppaid-fowner Maternity and Infancy Act of 1921. 
Tide Woot the Social Security Act of 1935 provided grants-in-aid to states based Upon the ratio of hve 
births in the state to the total dive births in the S. ckriedlander, i961, p 350) Since then, repeated 
amendments have inercased the amountot available moneys 


During World War Hl, the federal government provided free emergency niaternity and infant 
care to wives of servicemen This program served ay an important segment of the mayor long-term 
project established by the 1935 legislation: a concerted attempt to lower the nation’s infant mortality 
Tate. 


Services provided under maternal and child welfare legieiation include: prenatal clinics and 
well baby clinics tor regular medical examinations of young children and advice to their mothers; 
puhhe health nurse home service, before and after delivery; medicai and hospital care for premature 
infants, infant and preschool health superviston, dental and schoo: health services, including small 
pox, diptheria and polio inoculations, advisory and consultation services to hospital maternity wards; 
licensing and inspection of maternity homes, education in nutrition for both mother and child; post- 
graduate and in-service training programs tor pediatricians, dentists, nurses, nutritionists, and social 
workers, and grants to institutes and groups tor conlerences and demonstration and research proj- 


ects 


Another major service, begun in the United States in [965 and 1966, and modeled after Mater- 
nity Aid Substitute services in the Scaéndinay.an countries, consists of family planning, birth control, 
and abortion information and consultauon. Also included are services for unmarried parents such as 
medical care, maternity home care, tinancial assistance, continuing educution, vocational guidance 
and counseling. 


Day care. The first day care center in the United States, according to Kadushin (1967), was 
established in E854 at the Nursery and Child's Hospital in New York City. tor the children of mothers 
whe nad been patients. When they left to return to work, children were left with the nurses during the 
day (p 303) The first permanent day nursery in the United States, begun in 1863, provided care “for 
the children of women needed to manutacture soldier's clothing .wnd te clean in hospitals (Preschool 
and Parental Fducation, 1929. Although the National Federation of Day Nurseries was founded 
in TROK at was not enul the early 1920's and the advent of the nursery school movement that day care 
programy first became ed. tional institutions and not just temporary protective residences. 


the Depression torced the closing of many of these progratns. but in 1934, through the Works 
Projects Adminstration (WPA), many were reopened. Due to widespread defense mobilization and the 
resulting family dislocations, the U.S. Children’s Bureau sponsored @ conference on Day Care of Chil- 
dren of Working Mothers in July of 1941. A short tine later, World War Uf ushered in the era of work- 
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PEowever The reed cemaeg aie. anmieh and an Wes the Chadren’s Sureau sponsored a 
eta sere serra Tor fas cat for faidven fe pubinw. the growing races lor more services of 
: we Pee dS SN 7 vadments al: SiO ma dien ot tederal chiid .elfare finds fo: 
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ners ber reanerses tequirements 


othe Castdeate day Gare ceptors have expanded their setewces tremendvus!y. According to 
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eran tamiy 
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ae Sal Gasaedet.caged mentally ree 
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Soa TR wD Panett meip them make dest use et cay care aad Ge sope vith prob- 


erysa Md develenment ring. and 


a 


eas care Rome reeruaiment hometinding, develorment, and nwensng 


Homemakers services. [oe tist Bometiaker’s cervices in the United States, as pointed out by 
Kadushin, Gonsisted of sasitine sacaners empioved by the AICP in New York City in 1903 who sup- 
piemented narsigg semices be Uatting temporanly the sample eversday domestic urdens from sick 
Mothers ¢f¥@7 mn 287) Gitduaiiy within the neat two decades, these services were provided even 
when the mother way not sick, to demonstrate. where needed, the art of good housekeeping. In 1923, 
the dewish bard. Sesitare Soe of Phoadelphit onanized the first homemuker program in the 
countey to provide famuis seteaeces during the temporary absence of the mother. Ten years later, the 
coneeph et a Too up Mousekeeping aid program was initiated by the Associated Charities of Cin- 
einnats in an ether? to make the return of the Mother less traumaue. The first tederally financed home- 
tials werd were established stiriag the Depression by FRRA, and substantially expanded in 1935 
ede inatoamedcot the WP - 


che Children’s Bureau sponsored a4 national conterence on housekeeper services. and 
UN yor arordg’ vabunteer groop organized a commutice on supervised homemaker housekeeping 
serserey The worked wat treads imicased the need for such services and in 1946, this committee be- 
eae tne Noon. Cammutee on Hoaneniaker Serice. The National Council on Homemaker S. ce 


Sogubes at thy saubyrtute horemaker most trequently involve the activines usually assumed 
Dy the temiadte parent figsee in the nome 
) - 


hese may include care and supervision of children, washing, 
muintename. apd shopping, Phev also meiude care of the sick and in- 
ete is avaible or needed 


Prete yr eA OC devennscian 
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Recent trends in homemaker service have involved attempts to recruit supplementary home- 
makers Phorm che rconorte class and aewthborhood where they are needed, as well as the broadening 
ebservnes Co inehide care of adults in ther own homes who are dependent, phy «cally or emotionally 


ocr handicapped 


Services for school children. The history of services for school children has developed along 
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two separate and distinct paths. The first consists of the concept of “visitng teachers” originated in 
Boston, Hartterd. and New York City in 1906 and 1907. This Program began in an effort to bring social 
work solutions to school difficulues caused by problems in the home, and to help diagnose and treat 
physical and psychological problems. Since the schoo! must offer educational services to children who 
ate digent, delinquent, detective. and maladjusted, the “visiting teacher Program” was also in- 
tended to be a preventive program where possible. [he Program grew so rapidly during its first 
dewade ot organization that the Amenean Associaton of Visituna Teachers was founded in 1916. 
{twas renamed the National Association of Social Workers in 1945. 


The second kind of service fur schoo!.children began with the enforcement of attendance 
taws. However, i became gradually but convincingiy apparent that legal entorcement, by itself, did 
not lessen the problem of truancy. As a result. the role of the truant officer has been assumed in recent 
very by the school social worker, 


The school social worker is now viewed as an important member of a constructive, rather than 
Punitive, team consisting of teacher, principal, superintendent, nurse, physician, psychologist, and 
guidance counselor. [These teams have progressively achieved clearer definition and understanding 
ot their complementary tasks and have become increasingly successful in providing adequate ac- 
adenuc and emotional environments tor school children. 


In addition to the team approach, school services for children include milk and lunch programs 
and, ay previously noted, inoculauonys as Well as regular dental and health checkups. 


Protective services. Protective services are more easily described than defined. According to 
frets (1959), protecuve services to children “are special casework services on behalf of children who 
are abused, neglected. or receiving inadequate care and supervision (p. 308).” Protective service has 
alo been defined as “a service to parents, guardians, or custodians who are unable or unwilling to 
ask tor and use help trom other resources and who are failing to meet the basic needs of their children 
(Standards for Child Protective Agencies, undated, unnumbered).” 


In earlier periods of history, during the time of feudalism and the early Industrial Revolution, 
parents had the right to sell, give away, exploit, and kill their children. It was not until the initiation 
af the movement which led to child labor reform in early nineteenth century England that safe-guard- 
ing the health of children received notice. It was not until 1875 that any child protection law, beyond 
child labor iegislatioa, existed in the United States. In that year, a single case of child abuse was 
brought before a New York court under the existing Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Statute. The 
child's parents were convicted and jauled for mistreating an “animal.” As a result, the New York 
County Socets tor the Protection of Cruelty to Children was established. These societies spread 
quickly. and in ISS?) the American Humane Society established ats first Children’s Division to co- 
ordinate the acuvities of the L6P soluntary protective service agencies Which existed by 1900 (Kadu- 
shun P96 % po 206) bor the most part. these agencies Were “child resene™ Organiéauions en:phasizing 
legal action. 

By 1900. there was also another trend developing in the treatment of cases of child abuse or 
Neglect Prey trend. less legalistic and more social, concentrated on services to help, rather than 
Punish. parents Phe tint White House Conterence on Children lent kreal impetus to this movement 
bs deciuting thatthe chiid should not be removed trom the home tt at all possible 


The concern tor the protection of children’s well-being has grown tremendously throughout 
the twentieth century tn 1935, Linde V) Part 3, ot the Social Secunty Act xranted federal funds to 
states for the care of children who were “dependent, neglected, or in danger of becoming delinquent.” 
In 1960, the Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth recommended that 
rach community set up a separate agency for fecewwing complaints regarding child neglect. Social 
Security amendments since 1960 have expanded protective services to every poliucal subdivision of 
every stile 
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YUSUUyY as UECTY CIC LCT FIC BICLE. .NCRITLE IN O1OdUIs GCHINed ay Dein passive Nekieed aNd active 
abuse of exploitanon, and apples to social, emotenal, cducauonal and physical aceds of the child. 
Protective sersive, ay Pointed out by the Canadian Weltare Couns 1i9S4di aus chased on law and is 
supported fs community standards. [fy purpose is protection o 


iocRedren through strengthening the 
Dome. of faling Unat, making plans tor thei care and Custads through the courfsip. ae” 

However, since in may causes the parents who need protective sereices are either members of 
ome-pargot tamibes of have tindaneiai problems. yom to tau paving a fing. ot receivinit adverse pub- 
mats Houdily prowide no saluten to the problem and fitdes ans. hep tor the child Consequently, 
4 protective service iy most effecuve “when mo can be offered te parents before the situauon becomes 
so seTious that a courtis involved (Zietz, 1959. p 3 1Ga” 


Under these circumstances, the most trequently provided protective service consists of infor- 
mation about other available resources, help acceptin and using these resourees. or reassurance that 
the child’s benasior or development is within a nermal range Ino addatton, it rs sometimes neces- 
wary te guumse: the parent te understand the ohild’s problem. to rscommize dis own part in helping to 
create the problem, or to assume cesponsibilits for clanging his own feehous or behavior, 


When preventive and referral programy prove inadequate. a cndd wellare worker is not em- 
powetsd to remove ebtldren from: ther houses without them parents coment. However. if in his 
mdgment, the child cannot satel. gain in the home. his avenes may petition the ceurt for removal, 
alleging either neglect or abiive ff tne request is granted. the agencs and the court, together with 
the family, plans for the chud’s wbsttite care 


Services for Children Away from Home 


Adoption. The historical background of the concept of adoption is not at all clear, In fact, 
ne body oF common iaw regarding i exists, and the practice of adoption during the feudal. :ndustrial, 
and Amefican coloma! periods became hopelessly contused by the relationship between lord and serf, 
and between master and apprentice 


The inereasing reaction te the conditions of children in almishouses in this countrys led to the 
Hist specie adapt aw dn PSSt) Massachusetts emacted aostatuts which. ws noted by Dadushin 
th¥er pp S386y. previded tor 


tne written Gonsentot the child's natural manent, 


EHO Det hao pil parents, 


mo Cad de UMED TN Poem Wars and arome apne 


doompmete sega aeserame ob the fentteenmsnia between cul anid: ang otiy natural 
Parents 


However later in the nineteenth century, the orphan or tne lewitimate child wees considered 


Pottunate iohe could find a heme ot any kind bew questions were asacd) The reason for this change 


view hes in the goese of the philosophy of Socal Darwinism and tne increasing beliet in the geneue 
mhentabits of characterstigs Adoption was, at this time. considetsd gspeendis risky an the cases of 
legiumaty Chadren whe aight vers weil hase inherited the obvious. ommeral tendencies of their 
Natural pareniy burtnermore, the adoption of handicapped chiidres or those of unknown social or 
bealtn baca ground wasscenasanmespeciills had risk 


QWreng orne fast quarter of tne twentitn centirs, advances on micdicg: and socnil science 
iS 4 

migat adered tae arhtude teva adepoen Psvenuithyty. psvoneiints. and socal workers empha- 
seeed Tae rine ota sedis ob deproaden, and medical scams ineicased its knowledge of genetic 


tree hatiatis Pros ced te studies of adoptive practhees in mans states durum the early PYl0's, and 


Yel 


Pals ths bast hatenwids studs of adopt aaws conduerd Aso tne Cndd Wellare Bureau. Php. 


ans Wale eataeteots ated Houped stitunatc ie at oroadeption laws te more 
startatys pitas theest vtaghew on pals 

i Z era cre wb Mase Wap \toene iane. adoption was 

2nY AL ha Pet tos perteet ou cer Dubs general, and the place- 


vee ty aytee . Moar gh deste cs 
MED STE WUTED PE aes ens Pose cr ereig gs kets. 


i J dave inersascd. due largely: to 
that fopivaition of parentng for even relatsels shorn neriods of time can have devas- 


Another basie trend as the general ineredse in the number of actual adoptions. This is 
DOME Te an Gerease un thy number of diegiimate or unwanted buthy a decrease mn the percent- 

eo Cuapubiicved” adaptors bs chee teiatsves. and an increase in the number of single parent 
vheos oui another trend Const of placirg more emphasis on the needs of the child in deter- 


Dap eins tutees paredts aod less ciuiphasys onthe requirements of the adapting family, 


Adoption auteners base aise become uiereasingis interested an the attributes of adopting 
1 Bette adaption is ghanted. aveneies new loudly take inte consideration the health of 


Ty Tutuie parity, Uneu tarraee stability and ieligiom: them capacity for parenthood, fertility: status 
efoovhen appheable. adiustiaent to stentis: thei motivation tor adeptien and their age in relation 
dae of the cadd. and the reachon of simmiticant others in the appheant’s tamily toward adoption 


wadtushin, TY6S.p SUS) 


Phe aetaities of adoption agencies also include home reeruitment, home supervision until 
septian i iediy Copsiaimated. and postadepnon counseling, 


hoster care. The term ctoster Gare’ os usually detined ay care ur any type! tacihty. including 
Pedsidtiad tamus. boarding house. adoptive home. group heme. or children’s institutions, However, 
os dsetah fe consider adoption as separate from the rest, since adoption, unlike the others, is not 
fecaperaes placement and os, in actuality, the ideal culmination of the others. Foster care may be 
aopretminars step an adoption. aosubsttute fora home legatiyv detined as neglment or abusive. or a 
Potten et series et placements Wolo permanent adoptive parents are teund for the abandoned 
opotobagcad 


Veith adeption, the history of fester care as hopelessiy intertwined with the concepts of 
Apprenticeship and indenture Phe first planned foster care program in the United States was origi- 
tated oo ds atobe Charios Dorin Bea. oof the New York Children’s Ard Seciets. as ab reaction to condi- 


Hots at brnetietes thers he depo: cnt childres oof the div were usually to be found when they were 
neroon the streets In that sear Brace began a program of transporting children trom New York 
Cm To Wester farmers. manutacturers, or famulies, usually an the country, who were very much 
moneed os Vhvipers “ During the neat menty-lve sears. an estimated 80.000 children were “placed” 
by the Cmidten’s Vid Soaety Fo ntortunately. no tolow-up supervision existed to speak of, and these 
vhidren were all too often exploited or mistreated. The recounized necd tor more supervision and 
more specuilized cate ded Martin Van Buren Van Arsdale to iound State Children’s Home Societies 
a Indiana and Ulineis in PSs CRadushin. 1965. p.360) By 1923) thirty-tour states had homes of this 
(VpeserSinptas IMteoin Pidcements prior to permanentadoption. 


Beginting i Esso. the Boston Children’s Aid Society), headed by Charles Britwell. instituted 
the pastes of fitting placement to the needs of children tather than indiscriminately depositing them 
mh oasalabie tomes During thiy time, boarding toster homes alse appeared in increasing numbers. 
Thea appearines sitnmicantty increased freedom of selection bs agencies. while the gradual develop- 
thent oot tieerotis standirds or thei operation eventually made close pest placement supervision 
ot homes mica dess antagonizing for all patties involved. However. there was often inadequate finan- 
Cali SUP part Sven ter the best of these Placements Although pastnents to foster parents usually 
Neiped cover food) lothiag. sand imeidental cost. thes almost never provide mones for medical 
sim denbtl cate : 
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ihe growing 2.ceplumee of the need for individuaivahen os ond care led to the rapid diversi- 
Heaton of foster ac fascites after World War fo Aithougn ine same procedures are found in 
Pathos fauing in two important 
Quantity to handle the tremen- 


adepoon.the same pochigns also cast In generaiine tester care pre 
respects barst of all, good foster homes do not cust im wreat ec 
muimber of cmiidien whe are waiting for placement cspecuas ohudien who represent: minors 
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care der orare phesically or mentails Handicapped 


Asouoted by Ziets (1989. p 382). the inadequacy of foster Care sersices has heen due to the 
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Perse. oni najer jailing of foster care programs iy that, mote wn mete. foster care is becoming generally 
sesid foes tempor En many cases. foster childrea are simply boing shuttled trom one home to 


Poadditin to atempure to reerut a larger number of foster homes as a possible solution to 
the problem ot too many children in need of phicement. wellare agencies have attempted to provide 
neauate services to parents in the home before the need tor alternative plicement becomes necessary. 


Handicapped children. The growing acceptanee of the necd tor individualization in eare and 
maintenance Ras abe ded te the increased specialization of institutions tor children with specific 
Heaument problems Institutions tor the handicapped have been established for the blind, the deaf, 
Hisvnopled che mental’y Hand the emotionally disturbed 


Pre ogmrotionally disturbed child hay posed at special pronicn: Phe literature de- 
seibing ginotonal disturbances in ehildren has been concerned almost eseioiwely with discussions 
Spee tess amd men: spooled, wath schizophrenia Keacp dos cetad tos: dementia praccon 
wndodte Sanetis suggested the term “dementia pracloensima’ ne descrhe a group ot marked dis- 
SMarmecs appearing in prschoolaee children 


Pheocap. twentieth century, with ats emphasis on individlaatietic treatment. allempted to 
debnedie tne concept in terms of unique combinations of acuvincs However, m the 1940's there 
cpa ao peti of comtroverss bet ween wo antithetica! studs Whale there Was a tendenes to 


pest to the preRraepelimiin indetiniteness in description, thers Was alse a faetion that resisted the 
trend To vhissit) such an assortment of heterogencous climcal entities under one etiological label. 
Pos .ontroaxsos produved an cotire spectrum af temminoles trom. Kranimen’s vers specific “early 
intantoe autism” to Beatit Rank’s “ats pical child.” 


More recent. a larger number of terms has heen used to describe emotionally disturbed 
8 These includes withdrawn, incorrigible, aggresive. regressive. truant, apathetic. anxious, 
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seems mabtdjusied, immature. pertectioniti. socially handicapped, in- 
her wards. as pecnted cutis iets L989, p 244), 


. ee 1 gt “He ¢ . ne as 
1 . : a a wed Wag Rate 
‘ ea ; eS 
Ply cae tee ante at da tape ed cheater whe are new cated emenonail, disturned 


ermemaly aoty fhe same as tor all other shildren Prke eservone vise on the feudal manor, they were 
eapected te work in tetumn lor personal secunty bike other children ot the Enghsh and American 
industria; periods, they were apprentied out ote tearm oa trade | Litke other dependent 


chddrenon bagiend and America. thes were herded inte “med almshouses | 
ee rae emooot whdidawn Deon. atnsmetsss go eonalis disturbed Children who came 
fhevd rd tes poetics. Deu a ete. at foster dotues uentitions, of centers 


Heine, OF COD MAM es, adepled. pot mite Gay care centers, or sent to scnoel However, they 
todsuaily fared well ri these situacions Thee Rave tended mot te receive the kind of attention 
and treatvient tnes meed and te progress through atosemes of foster homes. uptituuons, of centers, 


wherethes are the “trouble-niakers ” 


Math the specialvation of institutiens. residential centers tor emotionally disturbed children 
have been established Dekries (¥64, po2dy atter fasling to successtully place emouonally disturbed 
children in foster homey ter extended petiods of ume. came to the conclusion that, given the special 
needs of emotionally disturbed children and the realittes of available toster homes, we need to “part 
with the sentunentahzed idea that replication ot family fife is a realistic alternative for the majority 
ot disturbed children " He goes on to suggest that group diving in a well-run institution may be a 
feasible alternative, Phy may take the ferm ot specialized toster homes, specialized day care centers, 
orspeciilized residential instimitionys 


However. these altermatives exist only for the emotionally disturbed children who come, 
through vinous means, to the attention of the social welfare system and its workers. One of the 


largest problems io thas area trom the pointof view of the social welfare svstem was noted by Arnold 
In [94band is stilaproplem in by 53 ep $03) 
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Pittaines are abso created Fe emetienally disturbed children as they try to vet inte the 
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VIET. SUMMARY 


ANithough inuch ot the Amencan soci weltare SpMerm Was developed directly from English 
Fer nance. sect and politica thought. the Fusters or beth soon «eitare svyicms nas be regarded 
ay the esetume ot three interrelated developments. Phese comsar of changes in attitude. changes 
mreaPereNtity ard Changes inthe definition of problenrareas 


Changes mm atutude have regularly shitted trom regarding those who are different as being 
Personals at fault (morally inferior and criminal) to Tegarding ther condition as the unfortunate 
predict e* secnil stress and sconemuy anmeguailin Deviance, ncludane the inability to amaintain 
self-suppes!, has been. ut some point, specifically finked with genetic inferiority, moral laxity, laziness, 
defeoty of outemperince. extravagance. or indolence (all cured by cducation, religion, and work), 
or ath sas italy deterrumed phenomena — Cailestated through = yucial consciousness 


and reborn} 


Reopepebies tor the cexnint nas regulary alternated petween church, state, private orga- 
ms, and individuals, depending upon the guality of telative suength of Chrisnanity, feudalism, 
Path administration, legisiative control, and the Philanthropic philosophy. Action taken toward 
the deviant hay vayeillated between repression, recognition, and responsibility. Solutions have 
varied between punishment and support, Punishment has ranged trom selective degradation to 
unlinited topen-ended) incarceration Various types of support have included individual, specific 
and universal services under emergency, temporary and permanent conditions. The deviant’s view 
ot his position hay shitted trom acceptng his fate and seeking religious support, to demanding care 


ang omptesanee tea rege = 7 


mivdty 


The cycle of changes in the detimuton of problem areas hay generally included the recognition 
of a single “dittecent” group. Phe division between Poverty problems und other problems, the pro- 
gressive different: ton of specialized treatments and the gradual recombination of both “related” 
and “unrelated” ps Slee areas have acted to counteract the Negative effects of labeling 
and separates 


There base always heen complex and aot clearly detinable relationships between attitude, 
detimitien. and tesporsibility. Phas is also true tor the relationshipy between the policies and practices 
of the social welfare system and the socutl, poliucal, and economic context over a period of time. 
Both ow terms ot celanonships undergo continuous change Any change, at any} ume, at any point, 
Inc ans detechen, produces other changes in response. These “reactions” serve. to return the 
syotem ofr are apperentiy permanent state of eyuilbnum The separate consideration of attitude, 


resporeh os rd detition ot problem areas is net meant to siznity their independent existence 
huthas heen ey ve tor the Purpose of convenience 
Pos ce cat American socal welfare svstem iy comproscd of an intricate cumbination§ of 


CORE pT: of which have been gradually, but usually onis shghtly. transtormed in an etfort 


ter orogs ote costing probiems Phese concepts include tdoption, foster care. day care. home- 
Pipher tte tae services. pensions, Coutdeor’)  pehet. “iniendds visiting.” settlement 


Pear es fe gsc ai Pty the work etic. and the hamils as the ideal care anit 


More thorough understanding of tne socml wellare s¥stent as it exists today 


By tia ee ae Gee lt a greater understanding er the fi ctoneal desclopment of the Ameri- 
ut 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Tne purpose of this paper is ta deseribe the delivery of yervices to needy children by the 
public social welfare system ays ut exists today in the United States Such a summary entails problems 
due to the expansiveness and instability of the system) First of all, ine present social welfare system 
sou varied and complex that any levei of generalization jeads to inaccuracy Secondly, the organi- 
qational and administrative structure of the system is undergoing such rapid change that any de- 
seniption quickly becomes an historical account. Nevertheless, we will atiempt in this paper to give 
adescription of tne system as it relates to children, with as few distortions as possible. 


Peents in the 198M) and 196ey Played large roles in che development of the current social 
‘wellare svete Leuring this period, mass socal movements eMeiged in response to the continuing 
and growing problems of poverts and racial discrimination. ‘The bus hoycott in Alabama in 1955 
received support from across both racial and economic lines. Mary new community and national 
organizations were turmed dnd the National Association tor the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) experienced tremendous growth. A medical assistance program for the aged was 
eatablished in 1960. while the Manpower Development and Training Act and President Johnson's 
“War on Poverty” created new education, training and work opportunities for the poor. However, 
this increased funding for rehabilitation and services was viewed by many as‘an inadequate attempt 
to placate angry minorities. In August, 1963, the issue of civil rights reached its peak with a march 
on Washington, and Congress responded by Passing the Economic Opportunity Act in 1964, The 
Job Corps, the Neighborhood Youth Corps.and Community ‘ction Programs were established. 


Publicly supported general medical care was gen ow tremendous boost in 1965 with the 
creation of Medicare, a hosphal sad medical insurance plan tor people over 6S, Despite increased 
money and attention, the combined efforts of the “War on Poverty” didi not appear to pe lessening 
the sutterme ot the poor Again too tittle too Wate, dor rioting had broken out in 1966 und 1967, still 
nore work-related services were established in the torm of legal. das caee, Head Start. compulsory 
education, and manpower training programs, 


Ky 1965. National Weltare Rights organizations had been tormied. and books such as Gal- 
heats The Affluent Socwty, Harrington's he Other slmerica, and Gladuuns Poverty, USA were 
being widels read. [he number ot People on welfare continued to geow and it was becoming clear 
that a welfare crisis had developed Something had to he done. ior at was “pparent that the welfare 
system as a whole needed drastic overhaul, On August &. 1969) Proadent Nixon went or national 
television to announce his plan tor lestructaring welfare: “LE propose that we abolish the present 
wellare system and adopt in its place anew family assistance system 


Much has happened tu the shape of the social welfare delivery system in the last few years, 
In order to understand snore fully what has occurred since the President’s Family Assistance Plan 
PFAP) speeen, we will first look at the welfare system trom the point of view of the client, describing 
the target population of the system and Programs offered. We will then view the structure of the sys- 
tem itself, with special attention to patterns of action and interaction. ‘and future trends, 


Chara teristics of Welfare Recipients 


The chent population of the pubhe social weltare system) dy Wo eaists today was first defined by 
the Social Security Act of 1935. In that year. broad programs tor federal grants-in-aid to states first 
provided benelity for three categorigs of the needy. dependent children, the aged and the blind. Over 
the last tour decades, the socil wellare system was expanded tremendousis. but the basic client pop- 
ulation included the same groups. The great majorty of social welfare cients ioday are dependent 


Ghodies ai cher Samreues. tne oid, and the dpabied Phe proportion cf chents in each group, however, 
nas charited Gobs.deraniy since the carly day of the Socal Security Act 


Most ool those wlio sexx out tae soctal wellare system) are defined ay multieproblem individuals, 
whe are the praduet of qaadt-probism tamihes. But, in addition to whatever personal problems the 
whet nas Ret atsoinvara aly aor 


Sance atieast P¥oo. tne dargest troup of cetief recipient) has not been the children of aged mem- 

bers ol a write urban tamuly nesded by a father with less than eight sears of education (Stein, 197], 
iS) Nether has it ben the approximately thirty per cent of thiy country’s aged (eighteen per cent 
ODE folie Popuiahond whe are living in poverty on @ fixed mcome a figure which does not include 
tng) CT oneben pout aving in son poor houscholds or the 700,000 penser. Hsing si public homes, The 
apa 4 Sore te dg headed botseneids, fale tit at oer cert fall fame 


Pos Wabillotil dba tier Of eseh babe petot 


Race is also an dapostaat factor Two out of every tive non-whites are poor, This means that 
one-third of ali of the poor are non-white. Yet another relevant varmaibie ty tamily size. For example, 
atatids of tour with an annual income of $4200 may not be considered poor; but a tamily of five with 
Lit sane iteome mas be [he aikvsanee ts not constant, however, since cach new addition to a family 
boosted to De deases ge ctotve te cure for than the lastaddition, 


Tne vial welfare Geiners system was established to deal with the care and maintenance of 
wei Gudis ato Were mot atle f> cate tor themselves. Services created to fill these needs include ma- 
fetta ama oftidd weihice, dae care, homemaker’s services, services for school children, protective ser- 
woo. adeptien, and toster care The primary reason social wellare chents cannot care for and main- 
abt ihetoecsas that tes of Men potential legal guardians do not have tre financial resources reces- 
MIS Doo nanse (he sericea treicment which is needed 


Relationship Between Siental Uiness and Socio-economic Class 


Holingsnead oad We dich 6198s) base shown that there exists an inverse ielationship between 
Sta J iass rdw oe toomomue status the dower the status. the figher the proportion of mental 
miss Maddie cal oppe. sasostconame groups generally recene needed treatmenc in the form of 
cag aind satemsrce Suvaos, while those in the lower group nyually receive custodial treatment at 
Jose wed Chat the rate of mental diness within the lowest econumic groups was, 
‘aveaghttimes the rate found in the upper (wo graups. 


PTE OTIC Goby ats Fiat 


Sunee approximate one-filth of all children are in jow-income of no-income families (Cohen, 
. a hate of mental disturbance may cun eiht times higher there than in greater 
UW dag pooups Mae he assuined that a sizable proportion of welfare recipients possess a mental 


. 


bo tat oad, propiem an addicen to the problems which bvought them fo the weltare rolls. 


Moo the exccatien at aosinal number of specialized foster homes, day care centers, and inst- 
fevers ssstem Joes pot have any provisions for the care and maintenance 
SU OAT. wXaosetis nan-phssical problems. Phe presence of a con-insututonalized mentally 
honded oretidoot tay dhaturbed nerson on the weltaure colls usualy occurs because he is in need 


Sette. The Ne tL WEEE os 


acta Ma. Ret cemedered lh enough to be remesed trom toe heather: population, The fact that 
Sheowrhare cent has nave a uid of moderite non physical probiem ia addition to his welfare needs 
tohot the raponshaids of the soci) wellare debsery .ostem) Un the cayes where the non-physical con- 
; went as found to need specu attention, becaise the condition is first discovered 


toe hentoenters the wellare ssstem, tne sociade weltare delivery system becomes 
eo age. abs Matinee Aetna the chent and che primar. respens auity for this clrent to the 
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PROGRAMS AND SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 


Pie ogarms ind: services ob the soni Weitere derseiy ss ter: are not geared to fulfill the 
aduils, clear examples of 
boretardation or iaentab wie, ineludiiy severe cote ral diturbanee, which disrupt 
Me ver Peon ot the delivers of other se.vices needed By THe caer ats sacply removed from the 


Pow earS encnts wath meat or emotional Preblent, ta tas wase 


Pegged sind wea 


yeutya sty 


atyoot the sestem: However, lesser degrees of retardates ©: disturbance Mey feeeive direct 
. 4 + af} eae 
hoop W bya 


soitistess dikely Co be seen as the major Presenuny prodiem 


oboal) dilhctiues vare created by emotionally disturbed children as thes attempt to enter 
wa Children with severe emotional disturbances often Cause feelings of wuilt, shame, or help- 
vtothe part of the caseworker (Hernstein, 1960. P2091) Phas, an addition to adversely affecting 
Potentin Putcement, leaves the caseworker with an emotional carrecser which may affect his relation- 
hag acth his nestchentiond which mas lead to further CLOMON OL profes sonal attitude or skills. 


furthermore, the presence of emotional disturbances in the chents already within the system 
stores probiems Assuming that there are appropriate agencies ans facidities to treat the problem (Os- 
BOPYS Sp P68) the dusturbanee muwhit nevertheless make ot tere dittieult ter the child to be 
ah ote gad the resuit ge CeRtidob oa. tnesiog the chido from one roster Placement to another. In 
Phe i naptime ppreden an tie pare ob the worker quick is replaces a treatment approach 
PSE eb de DME Ry anid tae system becomes oriented toward maiitenance rather than cure. 


\doption and Foster Care 


Pmotianals disturbed chiidren, diong with those wuo are older, handicapped, or of minority 
AEP PSNRe, sonsttute the categery ot “hard to ple” children (Kadushin, 1971). With most 
Daten ia wl ative an Taster parents looking tor healthy, white bulios, the scriaus lack of these “ideal” 


teats frustration forall people mvolved 


Asoo ang to Donley epersonal commumention, TY 3) cnetonallsy disturbed children are the 
rece Pate ot toe “hard to place” children Since emotional disturbed children are often younger 
Hebags. thepeal tookity than chddren in the other categories, Mes are olten siewed by their new 
PeECHTS aN Possessing normal put exaggerated behavior, Phese new parents often gloss over their 
Set immortal heb ovo ond trequently Gos. che the Gi ; 


ist csi ttl SWALTS decept aim into the fambis situation, 


Woes Sore “aa mes oor “a little sponed,” 


Heoweser in woe cases, these “eXaggerated” behaviors become so disruptive, in the form 

Os. Prntate. stubburnness ae cetal daca of teterest o: ouvation, that the sew parents begin 

ASE IPS ex pectahens, and to perceive Ute child as abnormal age a troublemaker, When a place- 
MenCdeterbarates co Cs way, mew placement must be sought 


NDthi poiptloanmee there are ne pPredicthee criteria far Phrcemenl success, the process of find- 


meh Nee p haster hates far ag ISPes oot there te place 


a Shs predurmumaenth ao teal 
Mp rt er afar Workers de develop intuition based Upon experience with combinations of situa- 
Hees Gr S' Bast let there as ce wuarantee that what May appear to be a “pertect match” will not 


Mie 


WAL WEN ote Greaquenes Chan os assanied. adepicd foster, and even biological 
t t 


eetod abandened, ct expioted En tact as aians as SU.000 children a year are 


Minas Cassino Bose March fs. bay Mans or these cases are parental 


PP ORS Stiadren wise ematianal disturbance can che Ow Cuenited Aduits may also 


ee Sea Ted tnamtoned: Gr ey pleosted Mans other aases are tetaliation against telauvely 
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sar teddien 8 paretds whe are cmouunaliy disturbed In either case, protective services are made 
Weathtble toate. person whet found to be in danger Requests for protection may be made by a phy- 
Mui, fegote red) Gute seGidi Worker wtootprinuipal, iawyer, or policeman. 


ber cmidren under seventeen, pretec tvs service may be sought if there ts reasonable cause to 


Deg ee UL nutes ane Deen anteatedaiis ictected by any person responsible for their care. If con- 
taeL AUN Datei Groves tubec, the social weitare system iy then responsible for initiating action in an 
applegate vourt te correc tne stuaner causing the problem At thiy point, the abused child comes 
under he jutedi len of the court. but the entire case is Supervised by the social welfare system. 


einai. @ os of The proteaties acvaey arg ts emyure that individuals are protected from 
Hoth pnesaw: and emotional harm and that purenty or guardians are assisted, where possible, to 
lancton ondependentiy in providing care. In effect then, protective services are really a combination 


Ob DDot tae AMP supper ee seb ek oy 


While, in general, the sociai welfare sverem) ha» major responsibility for poor families, pro- 
testing cersaces afd abadable Go ail members of sae community. It is the legal responsibility of the so- 
cat! wellare worker to know the conditions under which each eligible child and family live, to identify 
danverous conditions, and to provide services to protect, publicize, and correct clients and their living 
conditions Protect.ve serices are required by law to be available twenty-four hours a day, seven days 
a week Untortunately, since the social welfare staff is so overburdened, and since potential cases are 
dithcuit of impossible to identity, tall too often takes a reported incident of abuse to initiate action, 
ore ven inquiry 


rotsclive seiacv is based on the assumption that the community should act, entirely or in part, 
as guardians of children However, the eatent of services depends upon community attitudes, rather 
than the recognized need on the partot the tamily invoived. 


Whenever posstbie, sersices are focused on maintaining and strengtheuing the family as a 
home unit Parents are helped to assume responsibility, or to understand and deal with existing prob- 
iets Howeser, when these services tail to protect the individual, legal action becomes the sole 
remaining means of tultilling the community's responsibility for protection. [In order to initiate legal 
aciion, a “certified protector” must file a legal complaint. This is necessary if a person is to be removed 
Thom a home or foster home, or i at court decides to legally require parents to change specific condi- 
tions The court and the complainant then file a petition tor action. At this point, the petition is either 
dismissed. postponed, or aceepted Fit is accepted, the person is made a temporary ward of the court 
and mas be left an the home or removed trom it or, he may be made a permanent ward of the court, 
thus lecuainating parentai or guardian rights, 


ideally, protective services are preventive and’ supportive services. Ef this goal is to be even par- 
tally acteesed, commun. education and cooperation are essential. Education is a matter of infor- 
Mation oot knowing what conditions necessitate organization meshing the combined efforts of 
lewal resources, the social welfare system, schools, employment services, health services, and volun- 
Teer sere ice RrOUpPy. 


Aid to Families with Dependent Children 


Snil another method tor emotionally disturbed children and adults to enter the social welfare 
system is under the provisions of the Aid to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) program. 
Originally called Aid to Dependent Children, this federal grant-in-aid program (75 per cent of spe- 
cued services were sponsored by the federal government) covered relatives of dependent children. 
It shoul!) noted that as of now. a child removed from his home by court order and living in an ap- 
Proved tester bare is eligible uo the child was receiving or eligible tor AFDC prior to being placed 
mosuch chome 
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Softee ity inception an 1948 the dependent children Program: has drvused Contunuous contro- 
etsy. and hay remained sysnunomuus with the term “welfare” Phe orginal intent of the founders of 
this program was that mothers wath young children should not have to work in order to receive 
nancial d@ssistanee to tase tea children The mother’s Place was seen as the home. However, the 
Polley of exempting women and children tram work was ambiguous, a9 was apparent in the adminis- 
trahon of this program: dunng the 1940's and 1950's (Piven and Cloward, [971, p. 123) During this 
pened, the possibility that ahle-bodied males might henetit trom allowances ty women and children 
aroused {Urot within a system seemingly more interested in Accping {ree-loaders off the rolls than in 
cating for those truly in need. Length of employment and degree otf poverty did not seem to be impor- 
tant enough Critena to enue the healthy, capable male to receive financial aid. The care and main- 
tenance of the family of the unemployed father did not become part of a federally-funded program 
unt 1961, when the government first began reimbursing states tor aid given to families with un- 
emploved parents (AFDC-UP) As with most federal gislation, AFDC-UP was transmitted as an 
opuon, rather than a requirement, and as late ay 1969, 26 states had not yet decided to take advan- 
tatge ol federal money tor this program Even in the cases where the Program existed, eligibility re- 
quirements were so severe (temporary, seasonal and irregular workers were excluded), that an ex- 
tremely small percentage of those ho needed help receaved it. 


The institution of the AFDC-UP Program led to turther problems. Strict eligibility rules did 
Hot serve to keep Tundesersigg poor” fathers trom benetitting trom: pranty to women and children, 
Ppermaneac on even temporary resent in her house. This situation often drove unemployed fathers 
Awas frog ther chidren. in spite of the tact that the ystems rationale tor many services was “to 
keep the hamiy unit together” Phe Peedicument ay ¢esemplary ot all weltare policies in demon- 
stating Che rnportance of Keeping Ue “unidenserving poor otf the rolls, Secondly, it shows the role 
Played Px the “work ethic’ as at relies te the Feceipt of wellare, even in at time when there was no 
MMe! policy supper this view Thirdly, it demon trates that the current weltare system con- 
Miiues Co beg parehwork ssstein ot “emergenes” policies destined to solve problems as they arise 
SARE ai etled. rater Uaett et itedtendy  constrneted and unplemented comprehensive service 
seston tor the needs 

Phas dist point aeserves further study Duting the 1940. and the 1950's, domestic social wel- 
Mire did not peneraiis suchdee ay at campantn issue or seem to merit governmental concern. However, 
this period ay now seen ay the entironment in which current: Wellare conditions were slowly being 
ered ted 


AFDC pasments meraculeusl remained below Payments to the aged. blind, and disabled 
(Pren and Cloward. 197i, p 129) Recipient rates ecaunued to be controlled by local administrators 
and felated te local economie conditions Thus. rates tor AEDC tamilies varied by as much as 800 
per cent between localities (Masts. 1965. p. 194). trom $& persen tn Mississippi to just over $60. person 
In New York. Rates tor ARDC were always Kept helow nunimuin waves. But this concept of “less 
chyrbilty (re. keeping weltare rates helow minimum Wilke) While setving to condemn the poor, 
alo increased the Hostility ot the tulle and Partume working poor wie did not have enough income 
to adequatels support their families hut who were sull required to pas taxes. Ard finally, the wel- 
fare roils wees slow! but continuously. growing With more and more Cases of reentry into the system. 
Younger women were increasingly recov AEDC payments. and the percentage of AFDC families 
IN Metropolitan areas began approaching 7§ per cent, with oO per centool these living in substandard, 
detenoriting or overcrowded housing ( Maas, 1965, p 199) 


Ntiothis. rn addition to Lesinsen’s (1969) finding that the longer a family receives assistance, 
the more Hkeis at will have children with: serous problems. served ta inerease the work ioad of so- 
enh Welfare statt) made the successtul dehivery of them services chore diticult. and caused the costs 


Ob sociae Word re prouthanis Coot 
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Provision of Services 


Both tederal guidelines and state commitments require the proviston of services to enable an 
indwidual. lamily. or group to establish and obtein desired goals. Services are provided within the 
capacities of the agency and by the method requested. if possible. Services may take the form of in- 
formation, reterral, single. or various combinations of services. The maiority of cases also require 
occastonal follow -Up services. 


Pheee types of services must be assured to both child and adult clients by all agencies. These 


include 


ta 


acceptance, determination of chgibility, and follow-up tor both imual referrals, and  first- 
tine personnel requests: 


on-going, short-term service delivery: and 


emergency or crisis requests requiring immediate action, (Services may be fulfilled either 


directly or indirectly Direct services are provided to the chent by a services specialist or 
any member of the social service staff, Several services specialisty may be working with the 
chent simultaneously, but all their activities are coordinated by the case manager. Indirect 
services are those not provided by the social service staff. These may include referral ser- 
vices obtaincd from an outside agency, by purchase, by volunteers, or by any combination 
of these resources. They may also include the purchase of services from governmental and 
private avencies which meet recognized professional standards or render services authorized 
by the State Department. Hewever, purchased services are acquired only wnen. appro- 
priate services without cost cannot be provided). 


for example, the Michigan Department of Social Services provides ten major services directly 
reiating tochildren Phe 2 include: 


ty 


a 


adoption. 
alternate care for children (toster, relative or group hous. or hall-way house): 


comprehensive services for youth (services tor youth with emouonal, behavioral, or re- 
tardation problems, alternative treatment and placement ‘methods and on-going services 
tordelinquents): 


day care services (individual placement tor less than a twenty-four hour period in a sub- 
stitute home placement), 


educdtion services (compensation tor lack of formal education and support tor a child ex- 
periencing school ditthiculties ), 


tamils planning services (social, educational and medical service to help voluntarily limit 
tamauly sized, 


hedith services Cental and physical health intormatien and resources trom specialized 
Protessnaisd, 


Home and fai, onanagement wetter (eros too strenytnen the tamaly as a unit including 
Pomeniaer services. Lamy funmetianing and counyching services, and social adjustment 
SEEN ICOND, 


Pe Ve ervices cAiidren (services to cet Condifiens af neglect, abuse, and ex- 
plotation. ingudimdeval home remos alit nece ssany 
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IW services to children with special nevdy (information and specialized rehabilitative ser- 
Vices for eligible handicapped individuals). 


In. addition, the Michigan ‘Department. of Secial Services provides sever. Major services 
primarily relating toadults or relating equally to both adults and children. These include: 


1. alternate care for adults (substitute home placement), 


tw 


emergency services (temporary shelter, utilities, food, clothing. and money. and replace- 
ment of lost furniture, equipment, and supplies): 


3. employmentyervices (employment and training opportunities); 


4. Ae using services; 


we 


Protective services adults (services to correet conditions of neglect, abuse, und exploi- 
tation because of age, handicap, physical or mental illness): 


6. transportation services: 


ww 


volunteer services (the use of volunteers to assist in the delivery of uny of the other major 
SePVICYs }. 


The seventeen major social welfare services are delivered by ten iypes of service specialists: 


1 intake. 


tr 


employment, 
3. tamily and youth selt-support; 
40 family and youth self-care: 
2 family and youth community-based care: 
6. tamily and youth insututional care: 
adult self-support, 
8. adullselt-care, 
9. adult community-based care: 
100 adult insttutional eare. 
Since the major purpose of Providing services is to allevirie ays Many problems us possible, 
chents are entitled to a lair hearing Procedure, ut which ume both applicants and recipients may appeul 
demi of, exclusion trom or requirement. to accept a service program. Financial assistance clients 


are likewise entitled to fair hearings [tas the legal responsibility of the Department staff to inform 
chents that a tar hearings procedure exists. And according to Title VI ot the Civil Rights Aci of 1964, 


No person in the Conited States vhalloon the ground of race. color. or hauonal origin, 
he esQuded from participation in, he denied the benelity of or he sUPsected to diserimi- 
Harte GOder ats Progeny on ects ety Peceuving federal bia nciad assistance 


Application intorm.stion ts contidential 


Nochens reevives services coordinated by 4 case manager until the chent has reached the desired 
and optimal gosl condition and no ionger has need tor services. until the chent has reached his optimal 
level Of improvement by exhausting all services. or until the elient No honger desues services. If the 
chent requires or desires services following previous terramation and. is SUH cigible, a new service 
Plans developed following another interview with the services mntake stall 
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IN. ORGANIZATION OF THE SYSTEM 


> publig youid) Welldie seston Consists ob Grganidations at lise icvely federal, regional, state, 
Viale oggiondai, ahd county or local Charts depicuing tme typical structures Of umits af each level are 
weadedinthe Appendia 


tcderal | evel: Health. t.ducation, and Welfare 


Phe administrauion of the soctal weltare delivery system is bundled at the national level by the 
lop artment ot Health, Education and Welfare. This department, neudquartered in Washington, D. C., 
way votabiiyhed on Apal tl, 1953, ay a result of President iisenhower’s efforts to improve the ad- 
tistation ot government agencies feyponsible for the general welfare in the areas of health, 
education. and social security Ay a result of this action, the Federal Secunty Agency. which had 
been evtablished in 1939 to administer the Major programs of health, education, and economic se- 
ati Ma ehanped to depart ntal status 


lhe Secretary of the Department of HEW serves as ity highest csecuuve. He reports directly 
nee the President and iy responsible tor the supervision and dirccuon of the Department. The Under- 
secretary secses ay the Department’s general manager. The executives of each of the eight sections ‘of 
HE W dlegistation, plannimg and evaluauon, health, community and field services, administration 
wid Taaiapedieot, public attains, general counsel, and comptrotier) are Assistant Secretaries. 


The pokes of the department of HEW originate within the Uftice of the Secretary, the Office 
vi for Ragaty, the Othee of Child Development and four other major units. These include the Social 
and Ketabilttanon Service, the Social Security Administration, the Office of Education, and the 
Pani. Health Serewe. which includes the Health Services and Mental Health Administration, the 
Naitonal Instututes of Health and the Food and Drug Administration, Several of chese units offer 
“acilate’” services to children, 


fhe Ottice of Child Develupment was created in July, 1969. to serve as a federal-level advo- 
wate ter all chidren and to assume the responsibility for bringing the needs of all children to the at- 
fenton ot both the government and the public. It is located within the Office of the Secretary of HEW. 
The two maior diviscons of the Office of Child Development are the Children’s Bureau, established in 
i9h2 to vavestiate and report on ali phases of child welfare, and the Bureau of Head Start and~ 
Childrei’s Services Peagrams, cteated in 1965 by the Office of Economic Opportunity for disadvan- 
needed preschool ohiidren and their families 


{he Socml and Rehabihtation Service was created on August 15, 1967. as a result of a merger 
petween the Welfare Administration, the Vocational Rehabilitauon Administration, the Adminis- 
tration on Aging, andthe Mental Retardation Division of the Public Health Service. Its purpose is to 
Provide teennical, consnluve and tingncial support. Recipients of this support include individuals, 
Oia attiens, communities, and. states any unit in need ot the services provided by federal pro- 
wnat concerned with rehabilitation income maintenance, medical ard. family and child welfare, or 
apy other services for children, the aged. tarnilies in need, or the disabled. 


fhe Nocial and Rehebih tation Services is comprised of seven inajor component agencies. Several 


vf tipese pronwsde teievat services ra chidren 


The Vasistance Payments Administration supervises the income maintenance portion cf 
the iederai grants to states under the Socal Security Acts public assistance utles. These 
es opratiy include financial assistance tor Aid to Fariulicy with Dependent Children, Ald to 
toe Bund, Aw to the Disabled. Old Age Assistance, Emergency Assistance. and assistance 
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lor telugees and repatrated Amerncans the Assotance Payments Adminstration is also 
responsible for the determination ot chigibilits tor Medicaid 


2 The Community Services Administration is fesponsible for the promotion and development 
of support, self-care, and independence-achies ing services tor children, famuhes, aged and 
disabled adults at the community level : 


3 The Medical Services Administration provides technical assistance, develops standards, 
and furnivhes grants-in-aid to states tor the tederal-state medical assistance Program, known 
as Mediend his program reimburses health care services tor public assistance recipients. 
Reimbursable services include hospital, laboratory, X-ray and doctor's services, nursing 
home care. and child-health screening and treatment Other services which may be reim- 
bursable, at state option, inciude dental care and Prescribed drugs 


40 The Rehahilitauion Services Administration (RSA) ts responsible for rehabilitation Programs 
tor handwapped children and for the construction, expansion, and improvement of new 
dnd existing state-level youtonal rehabilitation facilities and programs. As the primary 
advocate tor disabled, and handicapped children and adults, the RSA works to increase their 
leveis of employment, Independence, and self-care. 


5. The Youth Department and Delinquency Prevention Administration (YDDPA) maintains a 
program of gruris designed to aid states and communities in the prevention, diagnosis, 
treatment, and rehabilitation of youth who are delinquent of in danger of becoming delin- 
quent 


The Social Securty Administration (SSA) was established on July 16. 1946, and its prede- 
tessor, the Social Security Board, was abolished, The SSA administers the federal old age, survivors, 
and disability insurance programs [hese national contributory prosrams provide monthly bene- 
fits to qualified workers, self-employed persons, their survivors and dependents, and disabled in- 
dividuals. A portion of each worker's contributions become a part of a separate hospital insurance 
trust fund which helps pay hospital billy tor workers aged 65 and over and their dependents. Workers 
opting to pay hall of a supplemental medical Wsuranee premium (the government pays the other 
halt) receive help with doctor hills and other hospital eapenses. Together these last two Programs com- 
prise “Medicare,” which was established hy the 1965 Socia! Security Amendments 


Regional Level 


The Departinent of HEW maintains contact with Mate and local authorities, with other federal 
agencies and field othees. and with other official aad dootheal orranizauons, through ten regional 
olfices. The 2 are located in Boston, New York. Philadelphia, Chicago. Atlanta, Kansas City, Dallas, 
Denver, San Francisco, and Seattle 


Each of these ten regional HEW ottices is under the supervision of a Reg onal Director. The 
directors have the responsibility tor representing federal policies to state. local and instituuonal of- 
fietals in their regions Fach regional oftice of HEW contains a Social and Rehabilitation Service staff. 
Phe Social Security Administration also has ten regional offices. but these are not identical with the 
the HEW regionibothices 


State Level 


Programs, Income muntenance and child weitare Programs [OAL AB] AD, AFDC (except no 
AD in Nevadal] are administered at the state level Moa vanerys of ways. In order ter state income 
Maintenance Plans to gain federal approval, thes must fultil a speeiic set ot requirements. These 
Teqguirements inelude vite Wide operation. state financtal Parterpadon.” ctiicient administrative 
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as Soosboty opoucatien opportunites, 


xt Ui thhere tMai ane program, 
! ae : hoeovapervise ats ddministration 
ize eA cecil EG aly ate afatgats 
is ' yy arc ittnihias Pflogiabis ate ing omid welfare programs are 
“ won I: neS hae Ag rent for each state. Most often, 
fs iv Srate Dapactoicdt of Social Services. However, 


ce th. Do taatment oat Prawns aid Secuttign | Viahaman the State Department of Health 
fos Neteat Maw ean the Department of Heath and Rehabilitation Services (Florida), 


Doetcnt f Secu oeteccs aint Teasing GPlawai tae Site Department of Welfare and In- 

Poe No ncaae the Stats Departnecnt od dnatitutes amd Avenics oNew Jerseys. tne State Divi- 
Sb Np os. Dai oping Degactiasat. fd broplosinentand Sond Services (Maryland). 

foosine states Gneotie mvanteoames and child wellare programs wate admuntaiered by different 

tlh gs iodietas oth Departinent of Pubhe Awd admuinioters income muimntenance 

alot oP Co tet aiat barois Nertaces faradles oo od wellare programs. Likewise. in 

wow fe of baci. and Chatter. Seemes os comrrat. fram the Department of Social 


Harte. ot Pat. Nosstanes, Matin: the Stete Department of Evonomic 
Seen os oe Pirate thon Depertiignt of Child Weltate New Hatnpshire’s Division of Welfare, 
Decatthaent ot Health ang Welfare. adiiaasters income maimtenanee wane child welfare services are 
Sateoadtionestercd and loauis tamded Noa dere. has a separate Bureau or Children’s Services 


Pot Nott dasha scparatesits Patients We cuistratiodi trom: its Services Administradon. 


pespetesih ts toa ho ohcame Maintenance and child wellare services also 

iret boatate se cette ines adopted a counts puller of organization, the designated 
Cones at fie shite athe) represcuts the sinatest unit of adiministraton an Haws, Oklahoma, and 
becas bootata ddate Masaiehasers. Miohivan. Rnode Pstund, South Dakota and Utsh have adopted 
tobe Hoo Now Tit pease Oreren ated Vermont oniatuin district systems and 

SS Vodittar tas c8atistes an aica sesten Reynans, disticts, and areas are, for all practical pur- 


Mea ge taped. gadis bowls salindastercd ssetemis exptoin Colonmdo, Louiana, Maryland, 
Note Gar ae aoa Warsiimgs 

Sha abother gatepyer af weitate impertant to ond care is venerai assistance (GA), a euphe- 

! pie under catezorical aid programs. It consists of food 

Soothones. and medica) aid Medicaid) Vs wit income maintenance, there are a 

wWsitins fof penerai assistance. En most stotes, Gad is administered by the 

aie otveti. desanated responsible for income maintenanee Many states administer GA on the 

cunts fee ahetes (Cahternia. ddtho, Ransas, Nebraska, Nesada. North Carolina. Ohio, and South 

Dake few: aboleiphovs Gasp! ove seers ed tne pour fot tins pirpose anly Sorte siales administer 

CQ on ate ate Jaga ieee Gb Sarda Pinos, New Haretpshire. and Wisconsin). In some 


easton 8 sis oe ace hitn galliece 
MASE seet Tae Taek Caiatt 


htt bee ce bbthotosttred os scar ceonrt.s ERent cocks and dennesseer Teads has county com- 

Mattia Miata ominna aie Jersex adm ouster GA only on 

a = ae ! ars a a ae ee Debt ata petting te tacbtate internal 

bre ai dvaat of af tiv senda) ovpee te departs ct atest tie income maimtenance de- 

pete hoe te tt toabtcre chery al boone. te chents. as the responsi- 
s Beate esta! VIPS eb OEe 

Personnel Yoh. tat tee the ete ttre te tom tt woe setvices: and income main- 

a pee eA Tee Nae Tat ENE DO Tht a Mr Gvesaenent for ther programs at 

‘ t : ' Doueh the Bureau of Com- 

. , oe ee a Loe out through the network of 

a a Pe Ga yy Pe Se Slate. ate Sandied thieugh a bureau 
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The assistant deputy directory tor both services and AP coordinate the policy bureau's ac- 
Givites with all other systems and umty end work closely with the regional directors in managing 
Program operations. 


The social services division directors supervise and Coordinate the Programs within their di- 
vision. These divisions are Employment Services, Family, Children and Youth Services; Adult Ser- 
vices, and Resource Development Services (purchased services). It iy the responsibility of division 
directors thal appropriate (raining néeds are met. 


Social services program supervisors are responsible for coordinating. planning, and evaluating 
all functions pertaining to the tnit of specific services under their supervision. Program supervisors 
also prepare and submit legislative proposals. 


Program specialists are responsible for the special group of services. within their service 
unit They are also responsible tor identifying any training needs that may arise. 


Program technictans are responsible for providing technical assistance to. their assigned ser- 
vices Of Management unit. ‘ 


Supportive personnel are responsible for typist-clerk activities within their assigned service 
oF Management unit. 


Functions of the state: Regional office. The regional office coordinates, interprets, and man- 
ages the operations of the county and local offices under its jurisdiction. It also provides a valuable 
comMunications link between program operations and executive coordination. At the regional level, 
the director 1s responsible for both income maintenance and services. the divisions being coordinated 
sepsrately by the assistant regional directors. Program supervisors coordinate delivery activities in the 
form of specific groups of services analogous to the needs of particular client grouy-s (protective ser- 
vices. food stamps, etc.). The autonomy of these groups depends upon the size of the regions, with 
only the larger regions supporting separate divisions for each of the groups of particular client needs. 
The exteat to which groups of services are combined in smaller regions depends upon the size of the 
service worker staff. Program technicians and supportive personne! at this level provide technical 
assistance and clerk-typist skills. 


County and Local Levels 


In many states, although both county and local offices serve as the contact point between the 
administrative social welfare system and the chent Population, the majority of Contact occurs at the 
local level. Both county agencies and local operations follow a “management by objectives” principle: 
each expected result is geared to meet a set of objectives. 


At the county and local levels, tie deputy directors or division supervisors serve as the admin- 
istralors, coordinators, Monitors, and negotiators for the three divisions of income Maintenance, 
administrauve management, and community social services. AH three divisions are coordinated by 
the county of local director who ts the Lop administrative executive at these levels. 


Income maintenance 1s divided into intake and outgoing The intake statf as responsinle for 
receiving, determining the eligibility of, and enrolling applicants in the appropriate inceme mainte- 
nance program to fulfill ther: needs. The outgoing staff provides maintenance services for all active 
income Maintenance cases on the basis of their certification status. All income maintenance staff 
are responsible tor referring income maintenance applicants to sccial services if and when service 
needs are identitied 


t 


Phe centralized adMinistrative statt as responsible | aii administrative functions in support 
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ot, Dut directly involved with, client services and case Management activities These functions include 
Planaing. evaluation, field revearch, snd developmmentactivities 


Intake and group umt supervisors afe responsible tor the inital, on-going, and follow-up pro- 
cedures expected on the staff associated with tae achvity of group program under tbeir jurisdiction. 
The service worker stall of intakers, receptouchannelers, cave-managers, service-providers, and re- 
source-mobilizers provide the actual chent contact semices tor the sociai welfare delivery system. 
The systems technicians, account clerks, ty pisty,and general clerks ser+e ay support personnel. 
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IV. PATTERNS OF INTERACTION 


Separation and Goal Orientation 


Recent reorganizational trends in social wellare have consisted of two distinct. but closely 
related changes in policy. The first of these is a grade’! separation of services programs and’ income 
maintenance (also known as public assistance or assistance Payments) programy. The second trend 1s 
a concérted effort to develop strategies tor achieving specific and clearly defined goals for each 
services Srogram without overypending a clearly defined and limited budget. 


Several states. including Hawan. Illinois. Indiana. Kansas. Michigap, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New York, North Carolina, Chio, Oregon. South Dakota, Tennessee. Virginia. and Washington have 
begun the separation-goal-urientation process and are in various stages of implementation. Since 
Michigan i: representative of those states moving vigorously toward the completion of this process, 
the current Michigan system wll be described in more detail. 


Client Maw. The Michigan Department of Social Services began its movement toward separa- 
tion and goal orwetatior. at the county level in July. 1971. Under the newly implemented concept of 
goal onentationi. reliable measurement of the benefits derived from the costs of any service program 
is essential. Should this measurement prove difficult, the major argument for Organizational separa- 
ton ty lost. Of course. as Bernard, es af. (1970) have noted. there is no empirical evidence to sug- 
gest that a system which separates income maintenance from service programs is any better than a 
system which Goes not. Yet, when a system has come to be regarded as generally uncoordinated, fre- 
quently inaccessible, and often barely visible, almost any change is seen aya positive one. 


Within the framework of system separation, three phases in the process of aiding the client 
have been developed First of all. a realistic assessment of the client's condition at his point of entry 
into the system is vital. Secondly, proper recognition of client needs and Proper selection of individu- 
ally designed goals (with the aid of the client) allow for a realistic identification of possible barriers 
to the ulumate achievement of those gouls. Thirdly. accurate knowledge of future barriers allows for 
the more realistic identification and or: s:itation of specific services. 


These three phases (assessment. choice. and implementation) constitute Michigan's client flow 
model. Tats specific model includes the initial client contact (reception and channeling), the client 
assessment (services intake) and the development of a services plan resulting in actual service deliv- 
ery (case inanagement. service delivery: resource mobilization). 


The first contact with a potential AFDC or other services applicant occurs when that person 
either appeats at or phones the Department of Social Services office. The purpose of the reception 
and channeling procedure, which takes place at this time. is to determine why contact was made ard 
to give immediate response and direction. This last step requires the appropriate staff personne! to 
provide the necessary application forms and te direct the applicant to the appropriate intake unit. At 
this time. the applicant ts given oth brechures and explanations of available financial and social 
services. The applicant ts then asked to indicate the services he desires. the names, birthdates and wel- 
fare histoties of all family members, and his annual gross income. Applicants are interviewed, in the 
order in which they arrive, by the services intake worxer. 


Gnce in the preseni: of the services intake worker (SIW). the client is given opportunity and 
Support in expressing his needs. The staff is primarily guided by and respeciful of the client’s decision 
regarding the absence of presence of serviee needed. The SIW is then required to make a careful 
assessment of the chent’s needs. determine eligibility. ana direct the client to the financial assistance 
of social services department or to community resources. It is also the responsibility of the SIW to 
help the cheat be aware of, have access to. and use and profit trom any services provided by the De- 
Partment of services available within the community. Al! persons are entitled to receive information 
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woof tvicital wersivey regatdiess of them chyibility status Hf the quent is relerred to social services, 
“he SEW must summiastize bis needs as one of the following: 


CHIDO Ment services, 
- Diriand veuthsericcsinencmploy tient reiated 1, 
3 adult sepsices 


Pho SEWouot the cheat srest be in agreement regarding the clients service needs, and the SIW is 
expected to tidke dispoution on a service request within ane Working day ‘rom the time of ity receipt. 


Atothis point, clots the responsibility of the SEW to determing the chent’s chgibility. Overall 
cHarpiits depends upon the suents ievel wt needs. tis nnancntl status, and ins social service classi- 
heaton The chent mus be clasvitied as either a tormer, current. or potential applicant ot reciptent. 
In Micnigan, and in mans other states, 


1 OAns person er family whaows currentl recenitaty has received within two sears, or who has 
Ned tor a gram for Aid te Dependent Child. 2 (APC). Aid to the Blind (AB), Aid to the 
Dintbled CAD. or Old Ave Assistance (OANA) with the Department is eligible for social 


seisdees, 


2 Ny peronoor family who ha, previously applied for ADC, AB, AD, or OAA is eligible 


Tor Counseling and casework services, 


Famihes aad children who are ehgib’ for Medical Assistance (MA) as a categorical or med- 
nally needy person, or tanuiies and children viewed ay potential applicants or recipients 
Or ADC, wha are also in need of foster cure services, are eligible for foster care services, 
emplosinent services, and protective services, 


4. bamultes and children who are likely ie become eligible for ADC within the next five years 
fas evidenced Hy social, economig, or health conditions) and who have a current annual gross 


famuly income ay indicated by the tollowing scale, are eligible for all services except foster 
wel PE SCL VCs 


Paruis af! Soar ess 
SSM Or tess 
SOS500 OF tess 
4 S700 oF less 
Sormote  S850Q ar less 


we te 


Sth the taimdes and children of Nao 4d above have also received a judicial determination of 
Pareetar nealeet ot oot juvende delinguenes. thes are elizibie tor employment-related  ser- 
Slees. setvices tor preventan or reduction of births out-ot-wedlock, services to meet par- 
Veular needs, and Comprentensise social and rehablidation services tor children and youth, 


fo An ued. biad. on disthles adult whe is not receiving a nones grant but who ts eligible for 
Maas medically nerds are abo elaible tor socrth services as a potential applicant or re- 
epientat VBI AD orci vA 


Any person whois over vats yeaty ob age, or Whe ty alder than thirteen and has a physical, 
mental or progressive eve condition that as dikely to reduce his earning capacity to the point 
wrere he ts eiyuble for tinaneaal assistance, and who has an annual gross income of $3600 
Hosingle or $5000 do marred, is viewed as a person who ws iikely to become a reeipient of 
Hangiad assivtance wMeathig five years and iy chyble tor sogial services ats potential appli- 
cadtsocreimicnt ob AR) AD oF OAAN 
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s Any tamiy or child living in a model cies neighbormood «7 a4 fow-income public housing 
Project, or who isa member of an independent migrant group os viewed asa tamuls tikely to 
sulles tamuly breakdown within the neat use sears and Recome chanhle tor ADC. and is ele 


gible for day cafe services 


YoAny adult, tamily, or child who requests them is cluble for ail information and referral 
serices Reterrals may be made to a commumits agency. to a tinancial assistance unit, 
toaservice Unit. orto any combination ot these. 


Once the eligibihty of the cient has been determined. he becomes tite responsibility, of a case 
manager (OM) [he CM has the responsibility tor coordinating all services rendered to a particular 
recenver unit (family, adult, of child) to enable that unit to achiese optimum levels in any or all of the 
Tour general goal areds of selt-support, self-care. community-based care. and insututional care. Z 


Recewer units are categorized ay families (including ans children who may require special 
services), adulty without children, and children (within or without tamikes) in need ot protective 


SETeICeS 


The chent and his case manager review the cheats situtuon, identity his barriers, and jointly 
select the level of tunctoning to be attained within the chosen woai areas. Phroughout this collective 
Procedure of systematic analysis and planning to overcome client problems, known as “service plan- 
ning.” Maximum chent cooperation ts sought, since the rendering of services iy for the purpose of en- 
Rancing chent tunctloning. Some services, such as protective activities, may, however, be mandatory. 


Once the status and capability of the eligible chent iy Known. the CM and chent determine 
which services will be most beneficial The CM then attempts to locate and facilitate the delivery 
ot those services 


The operational definiuons found at the core of the clent-flow model also constitute the basis 
lor organization, stalfing. office work flow, and intormation systems formulation within the social 
weltare delivery system 


Program Administration 


The Michigan Department of Social Services administers all income maintenance, medica! 
assintance, and child weltare prograti Overall responsibility tor all programs rests with the central 
administration at the state level, Here, decions are made concerning policy. procedure develop- 
ment, esaluanon, and control Phe second Jesel of program responsibility rests with the regtonal 
aelfire othiees Regional offices interpret poles and procedures. and Gocrdinate and supervise the 
acuvines of the counties in their region, County and, where they exist, local offices are responsible for 
the caring outot program policy and procedure by providing services ter eligible recipients 


hive baste personnel categories expt at each of these levels of the weltare system. These cat- 
egoces, with their appropriate tunchonal responsibility, are the same at cach level They include 
executive direction, administrauve, supervisory. Worker specialist. and supportive personnel. 


Mate, fegionai, dnd county offices each contain thres separate departments. [hese are social 
vervices, income Maidtenance, and central administration. Scere! services and income maintenance 
form tne cornerstones of the soctal welfare delivery system. de.jtite the fact that thes are the two 
most decentralized de partments 
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V. INFORMATION SYSTEMS AND INFORMATION FLOW 


In Michigan, and with slight variatiens in many other states. there are five basic social welfare 
delivers sntormation systems These include a chent anformation ssstem. a sucial service information 
MOET. aA County Management intlormation system, a social service survey system. and a cost alloca- 
tonand reporting system 


The Chent Intormation System (CES) constutes the master tile of service coents containing 
wwenuhcation, elgibiiity. and case management information tor the department's basic programs. 
Indwidual and collective current inventory information cn open service Cases 1s stored, aS 1S service 
delivers data A closed case listing. with reason for and date of termination, is also stored. CIS data 
inciude recipient name. birthdate. sex, race, address. eligibility requirement data, worker number, 
county of district of responsible worker, and service program intormation. Documents and forms used 
for individual case. include those tor sermeice intake, eligibility determination, case detail and analy- 
ving iNCOME Maintenance detail. all case transactions, case closing, and case status. Summary data on 
the counts or distmet, unit, and worker levels are recorded monthly, and sometimes weekly, on 
smilartorms Inmost states, the CIS ts stla manual operation. 


The Social Service Information System (SSIS) is not yet a reality. Eventually, it will collect 
and compile data on worker time by activity, services, goal, barriers, and client type. This data will 
be used to evaluate eftectiveness, develop work standards, and to »upport future financial allocations. 
Documents and torms used tor service activity reports will include information on the number of 
chemty served and service unity delivered within each distinguishable chent group. Service effec- 
tiveness reports for barrier removal and goal attainment by barrier, by service category, by method, 
by county. and by individual case, and the reason for non-removal of barriers and non-attainment 
ot goaly will also be comptled. Data pettaining vo goals, barriers, services delivered, and service 
etlectiveness will be gathered at the iocal level and compiled monthly from closed cases only, to 
avoid the maintenance of an impoysibls large master file. In most states. the SSIS is a mannal oper- 
HOR 


The County Management Information System (CMIS) constitutes a management information 
reporting system tor activities concerted with intake (reception and channeling) and resource mobi- 
livation, the two areas of county and local operations not covered by SSIS. The data transmitted 
by CMIES consist of a measure of time per specific activity. Documents and forms used include 
actisit’ reports on the destination of channeled clients by chent type, by service worker, by day, by 
week. and on the time spent on non-particular, chent-related activities by service worker, by pay 
period In most states, the CMIS is sulla manual operation. 


Phe Sowal Services Survey System (SSSS) is a worker tume-distribution information-sampling 
sistem, which serves to provide data to the state office for cost allocation, staff determination, and 
the development of work standards. Worker time-distributions by concept (goals, barriers, activities, 
services! and by worker are collected from randomly selected workers of each job type, at random 
interval; during the day and year. Documents and forms used include a social services survey which 
categerizes Program and function. and measures and categorizes work tasks, and work Uume-distri- 
bution reports by goals, barriers, services, activity and client types. 


The survey is usually conducted for a period of twenty work days during each quarter by the 
stale ottice, utuiizing local agenes clerks as data coordinators. The SSSS may be. apphed to non-depart- 
ment service providers who do not comply with department infurmation requirements. 


The Cost Allocation and Reporting System (CARS) ts a program-activity data gathering systern 
Which provides clear identification. wath information from SSIS and SSSS. of the costs which must 
he allocated to acusines and supphes, and to goals, barriers, and services delivered by the social 
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wellare delivery system ds a4 whole. Documents and torms used include vouchers. ecapense accounts, 
salary schedules and ratios. program payment summaries, and ledger summaries. Cost allocation 
reports are usually completed quarterly, butin some cases semi-anuails 


Hopetully, it as clear from the above that the decepuvels simple separation of income mainte- 
nance programs trom social services necessitates a complete systems reorganizatiea. Many problems 
sull need solutions including providing qualified personnel, through faring and = skill-retraining 
Programs for two distinct systems. idenutsing adequate funding sources. fo support both increases 
in administrative staff and welfare recipients), including designing new budgeting and allocation 
Programs to maximize federal matching, and developing smoothis running and compatible inter- 
Active sUDPurt systems. 


As noted by Handler (1972. p. 71), the welfare system is an exceedingly massive and complex 
bureaucracy with little or no interdepartmenta: acd interotfice communi ation Yet it may be quite 
difficult to prevent the separation of a single such system. into two distinct bureaucracies from pro- 
ducing an even more massive, complex paper-choked, ill-formed monstrosity. 
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VI. POWER AND POLITICAL STRUCTURES 


Power Structure 

Phere are three levels of responsibility and polincal power in the social weltare system. These 
correspond to the county, the state. and the community Although Washington through HEW) pays 
mostot thy casts of weltace, the responsibility torwellare programs re ts with the states. 


Tiny is not as surprising ay it tinst appears. fie move toward revenue sharing wy a difect 
result ob a cMosen administrative policy in this direction It should aise be rem uchered that welfare 
way orgimally created as a state system. During the Depression, federal mo used to aid, 
nNotto replace. thee visuiag svstem 


As noted by Handler (1971), Congress has not “ried to) reverse that orig... power structure 
tor the simple reason that itis politically unwise to do se. Lesser changes in the power structure have 
taken place, however. Phe original system was one of state-run programs. backed by federal grants- 
in-ew and a Congress whose typical political response (unless forced by public pressure to make a 
sembete vesturey Was to shun the highly controversial weltare issues of races. sex family, taxes 
and income maintenance. From the point of view oF pow.ical loneesity. it remaitis much wiser not 
to take a stand on issues of basic human conflict and to let these arguments rage on the local levei. 
These issues include the moral reform of the poor, in particular, and the control of deviant behavior, 
in general 


The existence of local contror is feasible on stil other grounds. Although welfare at! other 
policies are enacted first by the state legislatures, their activides embody. for the most part, the least 
controversial soluhony to social problems brought io their attention by the groups or individuals 
attected by that problem. The shitting of the responsibility for precise solutions to the local level 
Is frequently based upen the position that’ moral conflicts and their resoluuions vary widely over 
relatively smal! geograpbical areas. Therefore, who would know better than people on the local level, 
Vamiliar with community standards, what) would be the most ccceptable solution to 
community probiems' 


Phe iaetoot the matter iy that siete and doce control of welfare has been almost untouched 
by tederai reputations. Following the New Deal, wellare, in effect, disappeared from 
Aationa: polities Truman. Risenhower, Kennedy ard Johnsen concentrated primanly on foreign 
pohoy cen the Warron Poverty and the GreatSocety almost totally ainored public assistance. 


Actugily. the tederal level. represented by HEW, is powerless without strong executive support. 
In order to gaan power, HEW could selectively allocate or withhold tederai tunds, but that might 
only cause the ultimate recipient eredter suttering, Yet without cvccuuss suppor, strong HEW 
sunculons Garht compel a state to refuse federal yrants-in-aid and tun it. own program. Thus, HEW 
wopreseats forced feo rets cnticiy Upon The Lathe ob persuusiaf oor fo otter states the alternauve of 


AcCeupuing of rere Une oO puians 
Dawson and Robison 1963, po 67 note that 


Within tng Stogd proiscsms of rae tedenie fegiiati diy Pe states de aoe UAe anpaunt 


af foe the pros 


ra TRO Men th, Che reguubetienis 66 


Ptr tates aiest ateeade tee wettet og Poowtams will re 


SMe aa mos ernimnenis 


The rosait is Chat states hase enorinous discreban on all important weitare issues, including 
botn determining the standard st need and the payment benefit levels 


Aroimportant point, however, which must net be asnored. is tiat hocks of adjacent states have 
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pas A Pat ge Ueda! 


ef podite 


and pens. aches NSRatasnsay argues chat 


“Rated mestorith e\periences and Une regional onentation of state and jocal authorities” can account 
oie Tigasurg fo panes diligronecs Fetween New bathing, Cwest, tie Rockies or the South. 
The presenee os regional etteets plays an important role in the determination of siate welfare policy. 

Programs ate decentralized ino both the Nertheast and South, racial 
dittere ttwcen the wellate ststems an these two regions (Bell, 


for exagtenc. gitnourh we 


prejudices Have ofeated ma 
"GAS, 


veeek, Noweser is generis 


is atigeted by regionalism. 
at 


Moo the oo mmatssr welfare 0 Rure this level are 


oie ea a 


: ag GR ge a Bhi. lth hres Ev gba RAWLS ESS as EP MOR ha carts 


rottee idea 


og Oe aan wl’ 


Pie Mika: EE We 3 


rid thes, 


feRUac tons 
via Den the state 
ete .thed thom they dare 


Hite Ut Ss 


aes tous the 
A Ne determinative 


Pte lea thignady ot fn 


The Role of the Social Worker 

Or the local level where services are actually received, the social worker as a central figure. 
The soo worker mas the catnt of inguin, concerning cheats financial, physical, and emouonal 
witains Intact astmeted by Steiner (1966, p £76). 


oy Heder as taht «+ heii eal ar witht 


te 


The pivot: rig ot tne socal worker, wale impossible ta repiace in the social weltare system, 
Doe QediGe STD Mg Doodelne Pais complies ross contuimiy ore tian Maar Richmond’s “art of doing 


dient Unarags tor ditierent people civi 7 po AS. Yet the gssenee of occa desecipuen as nearly impos- 


Methods (fre siti. CUECUIET Poles states 9 fo ssiicd! 
Wotan bitcatieen 


Weta ol rtt 


nm 1962 by the Council on Social 
fdooasgwerk. coup work. and Sommers organiaation as soc) work's: primary 
can teonaagacs Research and admunstraGen are considered to be “enabling” 


peeiniats 


Aso goted Py Seuth ound Ziety clyti the ongir ct vise work wars in family soci work. Since 


CY at. atts att Tagen as cetespousiy ag eeeker” vaeco wotkers oan be texarded ds 


di aden aeipes. ado eidedais concerned With the aap 5 con ofa premiem tu: the purpose of finding 


Asda, 


bout distinct approghes te soci casework base been wdentticd Phe tanchonal approach 
wieWS Me Ghent ay te toga. seurce of potential change He rs seen as an achive, volitional, growing 
JTange agentocas oppesed fo container of dark Preudiin t ss. the Siew of the earher diagnostic 
seMvGr or scent wea Phe Tenotonal Giseworker tsa neiper : rothan a treater. and the process 
obad cwork ooseern as the administration of particular soil services avcompanied by psychological 
understanding Lhe purpose of functional casework as too rgieae personal Oow: > tor personal ful- 


timent and social good This release of power will in Curn, create the kind of socisty. social policy, 
and soudl aheotutons which lead te ultumate self-realizauion and dignity for. dividuals. The 
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Phe ead et el weOn Mal atid souwts iy sewed as tho fundamental tatget-area tor im- 


Hho profemiing spproach to sucial casework, uae the functional approach, originated 
tydecitsnest at psscnodsnmamic theery The problem-sviving approach includes elements of ego 
Peete, exatentasiom, and icarming theory. The basic assumption of this approach 1s that life 
sooty ot prudem susing and that chents need help in reconstructing of repairing their impaired 
Peteseratig av oy Help is given by supplying added motivation, capacity, and opportunity. 
Duagtions Consisty of determining what problems exist’ Treatment assumes a change from problem- 
wes ta promerosaser This as accomplished by providing the client with direction, practice in 
sepemg. abe ppertutits oo the form of resources. fhe primary gual is the existential process of ber- 
Wes awe, “Ateoming” problemiess. Becoming a different person. that as causing the evo- 

PoE TSS pet setat ts ay toy a secondary vodi According to Peariman +1957, p 58), the interest 

SNE Suse TR Process Here is “to engage the person himself in working on and in coping with the 

ORE ut seeehai Prodiems that contront him and to do so by such means ay may stand him in good 
Mead as ne goes forwald Niven 7 


The tnird baste approach is the psychosocial approach. Although both the psychosocial and 
ihe TeNMota, approach are primary concerned with the chent in relation to his situation, the former 
dete mioig ditectiy with specific teatures ot systems theory. Major importance :y given to the roles 
piaved by the family and the chent’s personality system in the development of the client's situation. 
Treatment conyisty of changing unhealthy interacuions within systems. Group interviews often play 
ditajor role in the diagnostic process 


Pag fourth approgen consists of the techniques of behavior moditication. Although at is impos- 
w bie Mere Do detul the metnodologies used (see Bandura, 1965), three common concerns form the core 
of tms appreden The first as the importance of observable responses. The second is the need to 
Stasis Demavior, Phe third is the realization that individuals favor pleasant rather than unpleasant 
sendivomy The first two concerns constitute the diagnosis; the third, the method of treatment. 
Uoseraanig Gesponses considercd ta be deviait ate catalogued and measured, Appropriate rewards 
ure determined tor each chent. In an oversmoplification, by using positive reinforcem-nt (rewarding 
Ipprepritie hemaviori. and “punishment” (of inappropriate behavior), deviant behavior become 
featner” owhue acceptable behaviors remain and aze strengthened. Overall behavior 
thus “miedihed™ over a period of ume Skil in behavior moditicauun on the part of the social worker | 
ceesisty of to abinty teadentity: problem areas, glicit cllent cooperation, and formulate intervention 
Pans wmode vnguisn and sttengthen only the selected behaviors 


Coen Work” ane: ScommmUnity organization” attempt to put into practice the imteractive 
iehety ot pyychesocial and tunctiomal casework. Some observers (Klein, 1968. pp. 122-123) have 
eriized the attempt te dixtrytuish these different types of activities. “The best way to describe 
Me teenque (oul group work), despite the earnest efforts of ity practitioners to pive it coordinate 
MTS WHT GOse WOTK. os toys thatait actualy does not exist.” Yet within the social work profession, 
Mose aatter wo “methods.” both originating in the area of physical education known as “recreation,” 
Are degarded ay containing separate and identiliable professional content. 


Training. Given the central role of social workers in the social weltare system, it 15 more or less 
Atta that the success of the system depends upon the competence of these workers. Competence 
cones et poiies Gdinibarity ay well as socal work pertormanee, and iy directly related to the quality 
obsockul Work training 


Prosditaibe.. spechiazed: trating in both poliev and socal work sully will produce more compe- 
tent workers Hee ser the current stittuy of curneulum planning is such that agreement has not yet 
heen teashed ton whan should constitute the core curmentum (Glick, 1971, p.15)." The only federal 
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fequstement fur trameeship tunes riecessitutes | 
Second Session, 1956.9 228) 


sivd cadth Congress, 


Beotar the most commen sag work education prograt as Ute Okc cscar masters degres, the 
MSW ooStermer (iv6o po ISS) contends that tne ste ature of wih adsrtdsted thasters programs are 
vattually identigal, otfering Cigsstoain activity and apes tidcen vn af approximately equal 
sMick vatiets. with the latter 
ge. eoset criteria for chous- 
Dagse decisions are usually 
haved upon tne judgemeni of Ube aaoson professar between ine sees anc ans agence. who will accept 
students 


Davis Programs are ener ol the Dloo cadtermating timc penadsboias 
vomsidered to be a better mix ou theorm and practae There argo artnet 


My Potentian placemem! ageneigs 6 screening petental student train 


Phere are Nowever (Wo Sager issles whose ideR Ol sii 


won sDeans against the practice of 
UMaine soci work schools aren't 


agence. puscement As noted bs Cisne bread c197 3) persanas comm 
very goud at teaching strategies for getting into the ssstemooun accomplishing specific goals once 
inside This problem. -ombined with tne dilemma taced by the proi¢ssional with his own values. when 
toing to live within the tradinenal and uncompromising agency values. often serves to short-cut 
Rodis and crush omitative bs demanding contormity. In addition, schools of social work dO not gener- 
aliv untluence the ss stem through agenes piacerent tas true that agencies enjow the presitge of being 
aifiliated with academia. However, sytem influence, when it dees occur, is largely through the writ- 
ings or public acl.-iies of pratessers, or through the few students in placement who succeed in offering 
supgestions without threatening pre-existing agency balance and individuss! security 


The typical social werk ticld placement, described by Steiner (1966, p. 18%) consists of some 
type of tamily service during the tirst Vear and some concentration on a tteld of pracuce during the 
second. Within each of the difterent ateas, all studenis encounter the same classroom and held work 
experiences, save forthe sarauon infield setung 


Hes and Pascir (19ST) point out a major deficiency im most social work Ualning programs. 


In the areay of public aysistance and child welfare omportant cents of emolosment tor 
wicate Workers, there are mugen problems of polices wiih cab der intensive studs and 
wiariivaton De teams of experts that should include soca workers Among then: 
are such problems ay the meaning of the large number and upward uend of assistance 
recipienty ino ag petiad of high national income. the astonishing ditfercnces between 
recent fates in different states, aad even between yates im similar economic circum- 
tances, the determination of the aprropriae level of the Maaimum tamily ar individual 
budget, the potenturities and dinity to the rele af the institurendt ot publie assistance 
aN an anytrume:’ Jealing with econamic need. and the appropriate relationships 
Hetween vould! ity..aee and public dgosistance Most gtaduate setoais of socal work 
deccers aittle fo ineredse The capacity of students to cope sath these truly base sactal 
wchaeciysucsipp [42-14 


In recent veary, as noted by Ghek (1971, pp R-10), minovations in uadergraduate social work 
curriculum have initiated new trends in secial work education in an elfort to beter prepare students 
for what they wel efceunter im agencies und graduate schools These recent trends include: more 
tehanc? an curcent programs, policies and issues in the field: new courses on human growth, the en- 
vironment, minciities, polincal science and economies, the presentation of socal work us a profession 
and not simply a tool, and the increased use of audio-visual equipment and materials. 


In etfect. the current Grateoag of a Bachelor of Social Work places him somewhere beiween the 
Master of Socal Wotk ae the paraprofessional social worker Howeset. according to Glick (1971, 
pp 90-92). the quality of work aid sersice produced by the Bachelor of Socul Work mas quickly raise 
himtoa post onsqualtog Misterot Socal Work 
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Professionas Organizations 


Dyosew.as Werk prolegssion has been the 
eb proivesied: ofgatavetions Phew detciopment can be traced back more 


Wa Eta ah? The alas SN rk a 


siden on tudo the Intercollewsite Bureau ot Operations of New York City 
t 7 t Py 


ebsmeas warn in TYE X Lnas deparcnent was replaced four sears later by the 


cats PXNonanmae. winch became the A iean Assocation of Social Workers in 
MOP er tp eet tle decades. separate predosonal Bulidy with hans speciiized entry require- 
PRET EWS datat test for ined schon did psschaitue soca worsens. group workers, community 
Oe 26 95 Abed sta hers 

roads othert fo agin itateascd prolessionai status Ay Merging the vert. creo simg number of 
Pi Ceswetal spunter otpanivations, the Pemporary inter-Associmtion Councal of Social Work Member- 
snp Oba catere TPN Was created in f9S.in large measure at the request of the American Associ- 

a. 


’ . 
wtfaress 0h ay 


eens at Sogual Work Wothin tive vears, a single professional association, the National 
Veeocuithian tor Newccal Woorkers. was established 


Be 060 NASW had incorporated Laree purposes for its eagtence into ity bylaws 


Poe Poamete antes tes appropiate too sicnathening and unatsang the professional 
PVA Sie, 


fobs deegthoty 


sOubnd Ane Cobunueus Ueveloprient of tne vanous areas at social 


Pot teg wheres tne pooh contebutes fo tne mechaw of particular ANPecly 


Botan feed and 


Soe protete efferts on Relief Numan well-being by methods ef socal dacuon 
ENASW Belay. f9¢@d np Sy 


Pntcanee requirements at fist supulated that members Pos.ess a graduate depree. but in 1969, 
Profesienal corubedton was established for individuals who met ypecitied standards vf professional 
expences and wfucaten These included the completion of either a one sear graduate program in 
sesh wok one tect tat ba calauresie degree im social work 


Employment 


Rerhert cits notes that Aetween 1YS9 and 1969. the number of schools of social work 1i- 
vteascd Ps otaenty per snp trem: 86 ta 67) and the number ot MSW's increased by almost 300 per 
SOHD UIT an DT Sd ne Sed per seari Pty noteworthy that even with thes inerease. as well as the large 


Hist Glia iw ob RaW. present trang facilites are mopeiessis incupable ot fulfilling the 


CUtPent hapten for wotrets AS Iminy ds TL000 job svacineies exosted ax carly ay 1963, and by 
Mere verre AAG cobs saeantin New York State atene (Adier and Probe. 1968) Wath private 
ep Gerda i the Gane carers of toained workers. the o\tento of jab vacancies in the pub- 


Wedbate sestem oo greater than ever Phe ettects of this underemployment: are increasing. 


Rewis ROU ATO sod Weracr Whe immediately becomes the “iow man” within the local system. 
Ps REPT meen prod py TAus\ work” during an “initiatian™ period Since there i a certain amount of 
NEC MITS Duss Work stat personne: with more status (more ume on the job) usually Manage to funnel 
the iaige Monty of thes work to tne neophyte UC nderemplosment serves to eatend this “umitiation™ 
peted Ene existence et sunpiy toc mans peopie te be handled and teu many problems to be solved 
RECPS TAG sort AetraAgt Cemendeusiv overburdened Po dessen the frootratian of an ever-increasing 


Were edd IC soe at Worker Cie workel, Whee He Working, invaciabis speeds up vech of his required 
datiys Phe ct os netonis a nape! detesoratien in che Performsines of professictial acavities, Sut a 


Tretietabous atic tose 


number sf honest mistakes Phis in tur. vcads to much publicized cases 


mioweitate Tratcd ceiatibie “ioaters” recemving aide oor the less pubiovet. somewhat less frequent cases 
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abdeipasment buoaiddined. the oecraerked Giceernars aihtaae fear di the sie tends re become 


ess than nospuable Pne reaivation that there wou fe less Wea cl otnere veers fewer cases some- 


Dmes fycdts am an codiscnimingte:r negause. and oiten host 


wachet te Silane recipivaty im gea- 


val 


foot Cifea. stajess vs Porirased in tue luera- 


Pes overall pretuig of ches parhcuiar Contam: 
onti¥S9 p 2). 


ce lan 


Hatpered with 
-s Whiten 


Poe worker as prevented fron: carving ot fos ann: peat ct unete 


eT SOS fetetiminatiet, steaweal undeb witless set urs 
coud De fame by le perteneedd Corky wlio sheng ce tor 


clinient pectortasne, Dedews Jd by such a: 


Ih cis at 
ASSISTANCE, WoTRETS Sager data ileh Geavebi 


eemmunite (hates ail busin dinie 


heoahents and 


Out of necessity then. the paradoxical need tor ubtrarned worker 1 Honiton suggests. is 


:. opted by tne soctal Wellarye ss stem as Ofie solUUON toi Lin power: probicn:s 


The division of services and income maintenemee ints rae separat adminstered programs 
cnerases the “drawing power” of the services programs trained se workers, When they exist, 
ate gor fo yobs where thes can use. although at high speed and umideguats depth, at least a small 
degree og Umer professionel traning This condition exist. because eneeiue maintenance hays now 
hevome alaiost entry 4a paperwork cperanen employing clerk arithmencins. Workers who will 
accept the iower pay ot am income maintenance yob usually have neither the traiming nor the time to 
uuderstand the underlying proniens which create them chent population. The status difterential 
Retween These (Wo systems as further oneredsed by the fact that employment ia. goime maintenance 
oahoetive tive barter Geadsancement cn the soci work professton, and ais only che rare individual 
whostcceeds inmaking the Ua msition 


Status. Sfatos amope the professionals within the social secitare ss stem is associated with prox- 

imTy to certain topes ot cents Phe more ume a worker spends on paper work. the lower his status. 
erttore, the Migthest status weathin the sec welfare ssstem cs held bv the traveling child welfare 
wepset, Toliewed by the aduit Worker the movdicwre Wotne: and the ifcame muammenanee worker. 


Prin statis rhs is remorced Os the appheaten reguirsmients awiiien must be met tor each 


eartauiae dob dn Micnigagn and sao niost other states. ail appieants cust take and nitss a civil service 
Awimination of generat Kaowledve Jobs are awarded accordita fog imerit ssetem: assockited with 
ead nace fests However, serige Warners are idea required to hase ao baccalaureate degree, 


ween one maintenance Workers need habe completed ons twa years cd Gallen: 


SONEE Destbig Gee De Ort osewm ha WEA os rig : i 
} fiat Gee ot Mer Mast fosetvkes be peep. pia eh Se ERP aka 
Vidbuare tog hn: teqisremenits cn demensthatieg an not et Tein ti 
saa Phe desytndation os met tes tamiar lena. ibis sou ds ea ay 


Wotn tho and otner problems in curid. Wickwar (1946) suggests that tere a a “need for a dot of think- 
ing bs scmic other people besides somal workers on the proper reas ot the sous worker in the sociai 


Savy 


on van 
ser uy iH 


Wotni interdisaplinars owellare agenes bietatehies psectirist) and) doctors are usually 
pideed ar Che top oot tres status mierareny tofiowed De pyvctinsegists Ghd cosgitants, pavchmtne worl 
Aether ated feitses, ahd tially. vociii workers feertihigd of rote Gig teasenm for this, according, to 
Coane bread Prof)essarof Sound Work atthe Tomsersit. of Michinan os that most chents of the so- 
Crib worects base cers fo status MUI EAC COMMUB.S EPersoma conan. ieet, EY YY 
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its ctear that a Parade = eats Concerning wed Av ave system By i978 
i z ’ 


He Pproweted popwlauen ia this counts wil aporsach 22 eto oom olon et th. total than 
eker Petre will Se chiden and older pe oe. the tao hantest suppliers of Cuents tor the social wel- 
hare system ¢Smuth and Ziew, 1970) Katvell, er as 
trgined workers by 19XD Yet. at the presen. come. in SPE law Gatge Sumber Gi sacaneics, yobs for 
Seni cial work graduates are very difficult vo find wethin publia acdere Appticant ‘ait advanced 


‘a 
Iraine., demand a highet wahiry than a social wel SEMIN sas oo peranag on a “shoestring,” 


van dttord to pay 


a 
According ta Ratveh et ue IST eee ob te er ME rwts 7 oa loa, weifare potions 
wy te reduce the entex requirements is Hetsoapoonare te one thacanas hetrer 


to det the work be done by ansone whee we, hab eat Paes ai cass test than ta fet 


{Ne work sccumuiate 


Thus, the guestion of professionalism arises. exactiv wRat independent hed. of knowledge 
clearly distinguishes the trained practitioner irom her untrained hut emprosed co-nue-holder? Cer- 
taints many solumes have been written which attempt te delingate seoul work theors The Hollis 
Tay or Report: 1951) focused on ses era} UNPortani tysues within this aren 


few would deny, soctal workers feast ot all, chat the pubhe at cates das inttle Beiver 
won of what casework is oor hay to oudier Most eo srurking She dicalts that case 
werckers themselves have in explaning Precisely atatc tis thes deo what results thes 
can reasonably expect ts achieve, or what criteria thes appis in testing protessional 
competence and in distinguishing between the functions vt sPesarivdtions( pp 145-146) 


Assertions of professionalism are never in short supply There is endless reterence to theon 
and m-thod. But the fact remains that despite the existence ot Umetonsuming and expensive cer- 
Ufeaton requirements for graduates, no ettectis requirements exist in the field to bar people who 
are not social workers from behaving asif thes were, and beingemploved ays such. 


Turnover. Within this environment of Poor Wages, cOnUNUOUS Teorginiation, and frequent 
cut-hacks of funds, job turnover ws also a Major problem. Although Fhrle (i969) suggests tha: the 
opumal rate of turnover is somewhat greater than zero, Joues. ef al (1968) nete that optimal stan- 
dards within the social welfare system are not known Nevertheless, the results of studies of turnover 
rates within the social welfare system invariably reter to the rate as hath er excessive. That is, the per 
cent of turnover varies trom a low of 17 per cent per year (Tolan, 1960) tor all emplosees of the Child 
Welfare League of America. the Family Service Association of Amenea, and the Children’s Bureau 
(n-9, 434) to a high of SO per cent per year (Cohen, 1966) tor case workers in a large pudhic assistance 
office in Los Angeles. A review of literature on employee Girnoser rate > duced the tellowing typ- 


ical findings tm 1965, Jones suneved the direct service Peronnel ot Ate County, California, and 
reported a turnover rate of 30 per cent per year for ties years. Ob whit ‘rest are the results ot 
Wasserman’s 127U study of new! -xgraduated social workers emploved a sed care Workers, In this 


case, the Curnover rate way 7S per centatter two years 


Various studies sigyest several possible explanations for this figh figure. These include 
disillusionment and unmet: tiealetic expestanions (Shey 1950), nghulors avenes voaly ¢Greene, e: 
al, 1967), and expectations of turnover trom ene outset (Barker, 197)}) Perhaps Jie key factor, how: 
ever, as noted by Paine. ef ai. (1966) 1 the Presence of job insecurtts onginaung trom financis! 
difficulties oragency reorganvation. 


Advancement. Promotion in public welfare 1s theoretically Based upon a merit sestem reward- 
Ing superior workmanship rather than a tenure s. tem rewarding duration or cervice Unfortunately. 
the combination of an ousting three to six month Probation pened and tah turnover rates generally 
result ina verauon of Katvell’s reduction ot requirements.” the worker whe has remaimed on the job 
the longest is seen as tae most “experieuced " The general lack of ets. detuithie performance stan- 
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- tou viten leads supemiser to measure an individuals Guaits ol work in terms of the number 
oi Hagrant errory or judgment, and to regard jb success as “net getting too far behind.” In many 
waves. “yu cesstul caseworkers.” who orginally entered the svotem without professional training, 
have risen te the level of supervisor Supervisory positions are alse sezseumes filled by graduates of 
schools of social work Although there are no tigures by which to judge which method produces better 
supersisors, cl appears that “experience” is weighed heavily. A maior obstavie to any comparison of 
methods is that, dy with caseworkers, the enterna for supervisery seccess vs all too often the produc- 
woes. than average aumber ot flagrant errors cf rudgment arg one abil 


tnagfootarhehind 


tc keep staff from get- 


Dan tf9°2) otters one of the more reahste soiut oe to cee problems of soctar welfare man- 


Me. prolesseaghem, tummooen proms cen gts y tntough the use of a systems 


Paaing 4 systems appreach fo manpower development means tial we view itias a sub- 
sesterm oot che jargec soci! welhare swstem and das gh uitertockiag + .stem woth other 
sua ester 


aithin the neld oaith the professional organisations. soca. Bork education, 


and tne network of sou: agencies and day an interlocking system. dive, with other 
sestens outside the social weiture field the Employ crt Sersice. the Civil Service, 
‘ne general educationd: system and tne Law entorceme:  vsfem. among others Accep- 


‘anes of Chis concept requires that we give up piecemica! attempts at soluuion of the 
empies manpower problem and tdentiiy ail the components of the funcuon as a pre- 

foote planming. sen theugh on aetudi onsranen the several elements may be ad- 
wierd eparare sind tutenomousisip TS) 
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VI. IDEOLOGY 


The management of the social service delves. system. witout excep ies. is based upon inror- 
mation developed by local office stalls Careful stuc.cs of tne ofganization and adminttration of state 
spstems Mave clanined common problems ine most crtcai and widespread pe blems include a lack 
of written yob deser:ptions (mature, quality. and quentity of individual tases: at occh of administra- 
uve contro: in getting the job done. deficiencies in communicstion and tra:ming. du: cuuon of effort, 
poor distributs a of inadequate tourms. inaccessible. diserde:.. and stoompicte reeefe-. tao much in- 
dividual intercrstanen of ehabolits standards. lacs of seordination hetween Programs, poor phvs- 
Wal pay, Poor understanding obo too drequs nt c@ulahed, chanvtes. aden of stah impossible case- 
toads), and “tragmentatie: o: thechent” 


Not only do workers not know what is expected of then. hut no economical. tair. and hign 
quality methods have ever been dew! ned to deliver adequate services to child and adult clients 
when thes need them One of the largest obstacles to effective improvement has been clie:. “frag- 
mentation” the fact that no single worker has had overall responsibility ¢ the coordination of all 
services received by a client 


The practical effects of citent fragmentation may meant tt oa child viaight wait for much 
needed services foe months, because 

1 workers don't know whicn channels to tollow to acquire the services neee edi or 

2. it takes that much time ter a worker to collect and assemble all information concerning whai 
other workers have already done or tried tu do for that child: or 


Rat takes that much time for a worker to wade through red tape in order to acquire the needed 
services, oF 


4 workers refuse vo assume the yyonsibility for taking action when they are not sure how 
supenors and peers willreactto 2. dependence or initiative 


Itmay mean that shen achild receives a service st may bo inappropriate either because: 
J roomuch time has elapsed, or 
2 incomplete intormation has led to the wrong service-chent match 


Or, it may mean that the received service. even if at is recensed during the time of need, may 
be ot such poor quahts thas the problem is not effectively lessened 


Phe result of this delay. no matter shat the reason, is often a worsening of the problem or the 
creation of additional problems, including, in both instances. emotional disturbance 


It shou he clear that a lack of communication within the social weltare bureaucracy and be- 
tween the system and other suppliers of services (agencies, groups, indivfcuals) is a problem which 
creates many other problems But what is not clear from the above is that communication between 
the system and the chent is also frequently poor The chent may wait for months for a much needed 
service and net once hear from a worke: that something is being done and that he has not been simply 
forgotten or ignored In an attempt to remedy these probiems, Michigan and many other states kave 
identifed and begun the implementation at the following objectives. 


1 Provide aumite 7s. derstanding of the services policy and procedure boundaries. 
Provide specitic policy intormation #240 procedures 


¥ Emphasize the concept of a primary worker in developing, organizing, #ssisting, Monitoring, 
and evaluating individual services 
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3 Simoluty the administratuve processes of eligibility determination, income maintenance, 
and social services. 


ra 


Match service needs to service skills through the differenuai utilization of staff. 
6. Extend the use of pre-prefessienal staff. 
Reduce prove-sronal staff turnover by maximizing jcb satisfaction 


5. Increase public confidence in public weltare admia-stration by improving efficiency and 
Cilecliveness. 


9. Accept the r:ght of roctpients to accept or resect the offer of services (except protective ser- 
vices which, bs law, must be accepted 1f thé need for them :s proven to exist). 


iG. Promote atutuccs of dignity, independence and responsibility) among applicants and re- 
cipients. 


These last two «-sectives consicute a major change in the ideclogy of modern social welfare 
in the Umited States. There is a realization that the need for service may or may not be part of the en- 
tire Crises situation, and that individuals should not be forced to accept services aS a prerequisite “or 
financial help. Some crises Ciearty require only a smail amount ot money, and some requise only 
a lot of :: Too often in the past, useless and sometimes encumbering services have greatly compli- 
cated simple financia! problems. This change a!so assumes that a client has the capacity to define his 


own needs, and thus provides him with th: opportunity for increased dignity, independence, and 
responsibility. 


Untier the new systeni. which separates goal-oriented services from money grants. the focus is 
on the individual 45 tne primary chent. The services staff attempts te maximize the client's choices 
and control over his own affairs. This change 1s good as far as it goes. Fitting services to the individual 
is far move beneficial than the other way around. However, this change in direction will remain ben- 
eticial on! as long as the client’s problem ix not seen as needing only one individualized service, 
when that miay not be the case. Workers must also be knowledgeable enough to fashios all needed 
services Into 4 approp “iale detivery system when necessary. 
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VIII. ADDENDUM 


The preceding paper on the structure of the social welfare s}stem opens with the statement of 
two problems that became apparent in researching the paper, and which are critical to interpreta- 
tion and utlization of the work. 


First of all the present social welfare delivers system iy so Varied and complex that 
any level of generalization leads to inaccuracy Secondly, the organizational and ad- 
ministrative structure of the system is undergoing such rapid change that any descrip- 
non quickly becomes an historteal account. 


these problem: -.< apparent in a comparison of the service dehivery described in the “Patterns of 
Interaction” section with that existing in the field, even as the paper goes to print. 


Two aspects of current policy greatly influence the social wellare system: “a gradual separa- 
“on of service programs and income maintenance” and “a concerted effort to develop strategies for 
-cmeving specific and clearly dei:ned goals. Field observation in a county office in Michigan, reveals 
the first of these policies to be operational. The organization charts in the Appendix (Figures 6 through 
10) clearly illustrate the separation. 


The status of a service delivery system organized around “clearly defined goals” is much less 
certain. Goal orientation exists as a philosophical ane operational ideal, but not as a practical reality 
defining services in terms of “reception and channeling . . . services intake . . . and case management 
(p. 44).” Local welfare offices have not reorganized under the aegies of a case management system that 
was to assure “coordinating all services rendered to a par.icular receiver unit... to enable that unit 
to achieve optimum levels in. . . the four general goal areas (p. 47)." Thus the service delivery roles 
represented in Figures 6, 7, and 10 do not exist operationally: in this respect. Michigan's actual service 
delivery systems are at dramatic variance with that described in the preceding paper. 


State Social Services officials responsible for program design and implementation claim that a 
“case management system.” resembling that of Figures 6. 7, and 10, “will be the model delivery sys- 
tem of the future.” The specific case management system described in the structure paper was known 
as the TAP project. It was. according to one official, “based upon the regulations and philosophies 
Proposed, but never fully implemented. by the Department of HEW.” This official, while fully com- 
mitted to the “case management technique with appropriate goal orientation.” would support such a 
Program only when it “adequately meets the objectives of Michigan Programs and commitments 
to services... . The TAP project was too much oriented towards limited federal objectives.” So it was 
that tn spite of considerable federal pressure for implementation of the case Management system as 
embodied in the TAP project. state Social Services officials in Michigan refused to rush headlong into 
premature commitment. Certain of the counties proposed for pilot implementation of TAP insisted 
on going ahead with the project. With these few exceptions, however, case management and goal 
onentauion remain in the conceptual stage of development (state official. Michigan Department of 
Social Services, personal communication). 


Planning efforts to replace TAP proceed apace, but have not been implemented, As seen in the 
discrepancy between the theoretical system structure in the preceding paper and the practical system 
Structure in the field, however. plans have a way of slipping “twixt the cup and the lip” in the social 
welfare system. The author's warnings about generalization and speed of change in the welfare sys- 
tem have proved eminently appropriate. 


Mark M. Ravlin 
Research Assistant, 
The Conceptual Project. 1973-74 


IX. APPENDIX 


ORGANIZATIONAL CHARTS OF THE VARiOUS LEVELS OF THE 
SOCIAL WELFARE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


DEFARTMENT OF HEALTH | 
EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


(HEW) 


2 


TEN REGIONAL 
HEW OFFICES 


FIFTY STATE ~ 
OFFICES 


STATE REGIONAL 
OFFICES 


COUNTY OFFICES 


LOCAL OFFICES 


Figure 1: Overall organization of the Social Welfare Delivery System. 
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FOREWORD 


{ts the purpose of this paper to convey an understanding of the content and process of ser- 
vices pertaiming to children at the Department of Social Services (DSS) in Noah County. The task 
is complicated by the fact that at least twelve DSS programs discrete in objective, regulation, 
process, and staff ar* concerned with children. The issue of how to describe so many disparate 
services meaningtully, yet readably, may or may not have been resolved. It was discovered early in 
the field research that generalization across the twelve services sould be obtained only at the cost 
of accuracy and specificity. Thus, the paper includes separate descriptions of each of the child-cen- 
tered progrs.as, and is organized as a catalog of service abstracts, or as a service manual, if you will. 

It is an implicit goal of the paper to confront the reader with a description of the Noah County 


OSS that facilitates as “real” and first-hand an understancing of the Department as possible. To 
the extent that you, the reader, must struggle with the material and its format, your experience 


may parallel the authors as 2° outsider in the system as well as that of Soc .| Services clients, all 
of whom can wv" ooo town in the melange of serace: ad wo kers that may comprise 
the Depart: . ortban nts‘ lives. 

The prunary pipose oc this paper, however, @ to fos:cr an understanding that extends be- 


Yond the complexity of the Department's child-centered service operations. It may be helpful to study 
each service abstract and the pertinent client-flow chart as a unit complete within itself. The services 
described are so diserete that there should be no compulsion to view their description — the paper — 
as a tightly integrated entity. The Department of Social Services exists as a collection of disparate 
entities and is mostaccurately viewed in that light. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


The Noah County Department of Social Services (DSS) operates out of a single county office 
located on the outskirts of Noah, the county seat. The Department occupies the ground floor of the 
Johnson-Smith Social Services Building, of which the county Public Health Department occupies 
the basement. The Social Services staff of 100 operated within an approximate annual budget of 
$14,000,000 for the 1972-1973 fiscal year, delivering some degree of service to 3,000 clients per 
month. Over 95 per eent of the Department's budget is made up ot state funds, of which roughly 
55 per cent originate at the federal level. As one of the eleven county offices in its social services 
region, the Noah County Department is responsibie to the state DSS - through the regional office— 
for programs supported by these funds. The remaining two to five per cent of the Noah Department's 
budget is comprised of county funds, for which the Department is resoonsible to the county Social 
Services Board a political body of which two members are appointed by the County Commissioners; 
the third, by the Governor. In accordance with policies originating at the federal level, the Noah 
Department of Social Services is a bipartite agency. The programs administered and delivered by 
the office are divided into income maintenance or assistance payments, and services. 

Income Maintenance Unit . 

Aid to (Families with dent Children (AFDC or ADC). Aid to the Blind (AB), Aid to 
the Disabled (AD), Old Age \ssstance (OAA), General A cian (GN, Emergency Assistance 
(EA) and Food Stamps compte Social Services’ ineome maintenance program. The county Social 
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Secunty olfice ts gradually assuming responsibility for the monetary aspects of AB, AD, and OAA, 
leaving Medicanland other ancillary aspects of these programy inthe hands of DSS. 


ADC, althougn pmtosophicaliy chuld-ventered, is administered through an adult guardian and 
is thus not considered a service delivered to children for the purposes of this paper. The income tnain- 
tenance programs, then, do not tall within the purview of the paper except insofar as eligibility 
lor them, with specilicexceptions, is required for Service Unitelgibility. 

Service Unit 

The Service Fait of the Noah County DSS consists of eight service delivery groups (Figure 1). 
Iwo of these invelve services to adults only and thus are not in the paper's domain: Adult Care and 
the Separate Administrative Unit. Vie remaining Mk groups are the concern of this paper: Service 
Intake, Basie Farnils Services. Protective Services, Children and Youth Services. Child Care, and 
Volunteer Services, Alliny oive child-directed or child related services. 


The Service Unit is oVerseen by a single supervisor responsible to the county Director of Social 
Semues The Units subdivided into five sceparatery supervised areas. Of the 33 workers and six 
Supervisory Who comprise the Service Unit. 25 workers and five supervisors deliver services directly 
related to ehudren These child-related-service Workers open an average of 420 cases per month, 
closing 380) Case duration may range from hours to vears. A case may be opened simultaneously by 
more tnan one worker. For example, an AVC case may he opened by one of the assistance payments 
statf, woile the chent as in concurrent need of day care and counseling about housing. In this situ- 
ation, three cases Wothd be Opened tor the same client family: one by an assistance payments worker, 
one hy the day care intake worker, and the third by a Basic Family Services worker. Further, this 
hypothetical multiple-needs case would fall into three separate supervisory domains. The crossing 
of domains by workers and supervisors is prohibited. 


Che organization of the Unit's subdivisions is. then, primarily by service, secondarily by 
chent. Specialization of service personnel receives priority over continuity and consistency of service 
delivered, Thus one client with multiple needs may be on the caseloads of several 
Workers, edteh of Whom iy responsine for the care Of One of those needs. These workers may in turn 
be overseen by several supervisors. all simultaneously. A Social Services client. then, is not seen 
asa workers client, but as the agency's. 

Background of the Service Unit Staff 
The worker specialization encouraged by the establishment of domains within the Service 


Units not reflected in the traiming or professional backgro‘inds of service workers. The following 
tahle shows the breakdown of the staff according to academic training and certification. 


Group Degree Held % of Services Staff 


i Miustersin Socal Wark 
Bachelors in Socnil Wath 
; Bachelors rarehited field 


! Node’ 


The number of workers in groups two and three who have earned academic credit for graduate level 
courses in social work and related fields represents SQ per cent of the total service staff, Practical 
experience inhuman services ranges from two to 22 vears, averaging 8.75. 
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Client Population and Figibility for Services 

The clientele .{ she: sesvice side of the Noah County DSS amounts to five to seven per cent of 
the county's populatics: vf 195,000. In 81 per cent of the homes to which services are rendered, the 
most educated adult 2s not sinished high school. In 44 per cent of service-receiving homes the 
highest paid family n- «ber ts unemployed; in 31 per cent, he she is employed full time in a blue 
collar position. The tacial make-up of the Service Unit client population is 78 per cent Caucasian, 
twenty per cent Negro. and two per cent Chicano. Two groups not included in the data are prospective 
adoptive, and foster families~-primarily because it is not they. but the children involved who make 
up the Service Unit caseloads. 


To be eligible for services, a Social Services client must be: 

1, aeurrent recipient of public assistance (ADC, AB, AD. or OAA). 

2. acurrentapphcant for public assistance. 

3. a former recipient of public assistance ( within the past two years). or 
4. anonreciprent whe meets the eligih ty requirements below. 


The income parameters of these four eligibility groups are as follows. 


Category Of bamils Gross Annual 


Financial Assistance Size Income 


Sadito bamuties with Dependent 


: Children t QD or AEIIC) | S 0 3600 

| 3 2601 5000 

2 soo! 4500 
4 S01 7500 
‘ over SSO" 


SURE RRS ee 


Old Swe Assistinnee COA AD Aid 
tothe Blind (AB) and Aidte ! S 0 32800 
the Disabled (41) 


2 (spouse? 2600 5000 


“Once a family hay been tound elwible tor an ADC erant. income levels may roe without attect- 
marae elability statuy of the fanuly Phe fist $30.00 and one-third of any money earned there- 
witerisesempt trom elirbility consideration 


Programs whose clients need not meet these economic cligibility criteria include Day Care, Pre- 
tective. Adoption, Interstate Compact, and Community Services. Financial eligibility for these services 
is determined by the state and is discussed in the respective sections of this paper. 


Eligibility criteria for Emergency Assistance (EA) and General Assistance (GA) may vary 
from the above. These programs are county-funded and thus subject to different eligibility standards. 
Because the purpose of EA and GA is to provide for those who do not meet the rigid eligibility criteria 
of federally-funded programs. eligibility for EA and GA is determined case-by-case—seldom by 
hard and fast standards. Recipients of EA and GA are cligible for the specific children’s services 
with which this paper deals, only if they are simultaneously applying for aid in the form of AB. AD. 
OAA, or ADC. , 
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II. DSS SERVICES PERTAINING TO CHILDREN 


Service Intake 


Service Intake as pracuced in Noah County serves four primary groups: 1) possible DSS 
chents. 2) present DSS clients, 3) other agencies, and 4) the community-at-large. 


Intake work with the first group is by telephone and office appointment. Intake services are 
available to anyone, regardless of eligibility for other Social Ser‘ices programs. Contact made with 
Service Intake results in one of two possible outcomes. First, if the contact is a request for a service 
provided by DSS, Intake's responsibility is to determine eligibility for such service. If the prospective 


_,chent is eligible. Service Intake is then responsible for in-house referral to the ap; priate worker. 
If the prospective client is ineligible, or if the request is for . servic not provided WSS, Intake 


mas tefer the case toa outside reso, 


Relerral by Service Intake can be direct cr indirect: the Intake worker may actually take the 
reterral initiative, of may suggest appropriate resources with whom the inquirer must initiate 
contact. Two criteria form the bases of a decision for direct versus indirect referral: 1) whether it 
appears that the inquirer will take the initiative required by an indirect referral, and 2) Intake’s 
caseload. the higher it is, the less time available for direct referrals. Sixty per cent of the referrals 
are direct; forty per cent, indirect. 


Contacts by current DSS clients, the second group served by Service Intake, are usually 
made by telephone. The client may call Service Intake directly or the client's present worker may 
refer the case, directly or indirectly, to Service Intake. In either situation it is Intake’s responsibility 
to make a direct referral of the client to the appropriate service worker. Service Intake, then, directs 
the traffic flow of current DSS clients. Intake workers may undertake casework roles in cases of 
Immediate emergency and/or ineligibility for other [SS services in which the problem can be 
resolved in one or two contacts. 


Service Intake refers eligible clients directly to an appropriate service worker, Ineligible 
clients frequently are given further referral suggestions drawn from a community resource file 
maintained. by Service Intake. Perhaps the most up-to-date file of its kind in the county, it is avail- 
able to the community-at-large as well as to service workers within the agency. 


Service Intake also provides information to all other service delivery agencies in the county. 
intake serves as an eligibility screening agent for those agencies: 1) to obtain a service available 
only through Social Services for an agency client, 2) to avoid duplicating or unnecessarily providing 
a service for which a potential client might be eligible through Social Services, or 3) to check whether 
Social Services is available to reimburse the agency for a service rendered to a client. Services 
requested may range from emergency food orders to long-term counseling. 


No call from an outside agency is refused; all result in eligibility screening of one sort or 
another. Noah Counts Intake Workers claim that most inquiries demand only “yes/no” answers. 
Thus they do not consider it-a violation of confidentiality to reveal relevant information. In some 
cases, Intake contacts the chent directly to obtain information for the inquiring agency. 


Finally, Intake responds to calls from the community, usually from those seeking explanation 
of Sacial Service functions, or from those seeking other service resources. 


Service Intake is, then, an information and referral clearinghouse available to individuals 
and agencies. Intake’s primary responsibility with respect~to Social Services is eligibility screening 
and channeling of referrals to appropriate service staff. 
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Basic Family Services (BFS) 


Basic Family Services iy ihe creature of the mandated separaes oo of assistance payments 
from services. Section 402 of the Social Sccurty Act calls for the cleatom of a tamly services 
program as part of the states’ plans tor ADC. Social Services’ mandate “recognizes that certain 


basic services should be avananie to aysint all famubies and children ais ued os. CDSS Serene 
Manual. Item A-100, (1). The services that are delivered fall short ot th wot should be 
avallable.” “Limitations of trnangal resources ata thee crty bo boon, s ompaus cd 
by poverty . 2. require that the [department ts “Ts ee nd ee tj 

Basic Family Sere ce ther aon te wtf VE fecrpients im order to 


help chem a. prove Uae Quanity ot Chea fives and te vost) cuch oidiiiduel fe attain fis maximum 
potential, They are to focus, according to the Service Manual, on tamuily fife, tinancial resources, 
good health, adequate housing and other environmental conditions, and educational opportunities, 


The sources of referral to BFS are: 1) Service Intake, 2) Assistance Payments (AP), and 
3) the community at large (school, day care center, the Public Health Department, the mental health 
clinic, a doctor, the police, or any other concerned neighbor or agenes) Reterrals to BFS often 
involve such child-related issues as truancy, cnild neglect, and benavior management problems. 


Two criteria must be met for the BES process to begin: 1) the cheat must be pe.r enough 
to be eligible for ADC, and 2) the client must have additional problems, In the words of one DSS 
chent, “you've got to be getting a check and, what with the way they work it, you've pretty much 
got to have a crisis to really see somebody.” Might clients create crises in order to see someone? 
“It's been done (personal interview).” Two possible results of the BFS criteria. then, are continued 
dependence on assistance payments. and increased crises, One detinite result is that BFS, according 
to Noah County caseworkers, isa “patchwork of crisis intervention (personal interview ).” 


All BFS referrals lead to action. Although the Service Manual ypecities that’ worker-client 
contact is.to be initiated within one week, Noah County BFS caseloavs limit such prompt action 
to cases of perceived high urgency. Problems thus perceived include impending shut-off of power, 
removal of parent(s) from a home, lack of food ina home, burn-outs, and others. 


Initial BFS contact is essentially an offer of service. The client may accept or reject the offer. 
If the offer is accepted. it is followed by an assessment of difficulties; a process carried out with 
varying degrees of formality. client-worker collaboration, and outside input; depending on the 
atutudes and skills of the particular worker. 


The generally low frequency of reference to outside resources in client records indicates 
a discrepancy between outside resourees available and resources actualls utilized. BFS workers 
in Noah County are under no obligation to seek such participation, with the result that utilization 
of outside resources varies among workers. 


A Treatment, or Service Plan follows from the assessment of ditticultics. Phe Service Plan 
ts designed to 1) analyze a client's problems in operational terms, 2) define and organize operation- 
ally a process for dealing with the problems, and 3) evaluate the on-going process. Thus. the Service 
Plan may function as a service delivery contract to the extent that it is behaviorally specific and 
negotiated with the client. Such ts rarely the case in Noah County, for the BFS Service Plans are 
often vague, impressionistic, and unwritten. laput and collaboration on the part of outside resources 
are appropriate in the tormulation of the Service Plan, but seldom utilized 


The formulation of a Service Plan can yield one of four results 1) the werker and, or the 
chent may find no real need for service or may resolve the need in the process of formulation, 2) 
the client, more aware of just what lies ahead in the way of treatinent, may reject’ Baste Family 
Services, 3) the Service Plan may be enacted, or 4) the chent may not commit tim herself te any 
clear position as to whether to continue treatment. 
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Enactment of the Service Vian mtv entail service delivery » by the BFS worker, and/or 


referral to other DSS program. >. Vovunte Services, Day ©. “ue work trains: ’ programs), 
and or reterral to outside Vhere no obligaters. + » process for .. din stung 
cases With meuluple-sorke: inp - oa. Service Plans. 

Yhere are three poootble awe. the catial Service Plan. First, enactment of the Plan 


May reveal other problems not addressed in the initial Plan, leading to modification of the Service 
Plan. Second, the client's problems may be resolved and the BFS case closed. This is an exit from 
BES treatment process. Third, the present problem(s) may be resolved, but the case not closed. 
Alternatives to closing such a case might be follow-up contact by the BFS worker, the AP worker, 
Or someone else involved in the case. A fourth outcome, not related to treatment progress, takes 
place with change in financial or residential eligibility. Whenever a client ceases to meet eligibility 
criteria, his her case may be closed. Service Plans are dynamic and evolutionary; the BFS process 
of assessment-: formulation- enactment may continue through any number of cycles prior io exit 
from the BFS pathway. 


Protective Services(PS) 


Protective Services can be distinguished from other facets of DSS by the fact that the pro- 
spective client is legally obligated to accept them. It is rare that anyone in Noah County refuses 
initially to cooperate with a~PS worker, and in that minority of cases, law enforcement officials are 
quick to follow-up with court-ordered intervention. 


The legal basis of Protective Services includes the Social Security Act, Title IV, Part A, 
Section 402(a), and several Public Acts passed by the state legislature. Legal obligation to act 
on those PS cases which may involve abuse rests not only on parents and DSS, but on “any licensed 
physician . . . registered nurse, social worker. or school principal, assistant principal, or counsellor 
or any law enforcement officer” with cause to suspect child abuse (DSS Service Manual, Item 
A-500{2], 1969). 


Protective Services in Noah County must provide services to three groups of children: 1!) 
all children reported, known, or suspected to have been abused--physically injured through active 
physical violence; 2) all children in homes applying for or receiving ADC who may be in danger 
of neglect --physical or emotional harm through parental abnegation of responsibility; and 3) all 
ADC eligible children in improper custody—left with someone not directly related and not licensed 
by the state (DSS Service Manual. Item A-300[4], Revised 1972). 


There are two sources of PS referrals in Noah County: the community-at-large, and BFS 
workers. The first includes school or day care personnel, doctor or Public Health nurse, law enforce- 
ment personnel, or other citizen who suspects child abuse or neglect. BFS referrals are of cases in 
which conditions endangering a child have developed in the home of a BFS case, necessitating the 
more focused, intensive attention of PS. All referrals to PS receive action. Those cases which are 
ineligible for DSS. PS are directly referred to another agency that can render services. Those which 
are eligible become PS cases. 


The PS workers’s first substantive move is to check the new referral for validity. The validity 
check, which must take place within one working day of referral, includes at least a home visit and 
any pertinent collateral information from outside sources (Figure 2). Invalidity of referral leads 
to exit) from the PS treatment process. A valid abuse referral may lead to a Petition 
for Investigation, filed in Juvenile Court by the PS worker. Other abuse, and valid neglect and 
improper custody referrals usually lead to regular PS contact. 


Several things can eventuate in the course of PS contact. A case staffing conference, attended 
by PS) workers, and supervisory and consultative personnel may be scheduled. Time for such 
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staffing — aterences is scheduled weekly. The PS worker may draw other facets of DSS, or an 
outside a, rcv into the treatment process. Tne PS worker may also, of course, continue alone. 
Regardless «! which means are employed, there exist two possible outcomes. First, the problem 
may be resi.ed and the PS case closed. Seventy-five to emzhty per cent of all PS cases in Noah 
County are closed in this way. Second, the problem may require furthe: actton in the form of a 
Petition for Investigation. 


susens ce Lowet 
tmeest gat oo 


Foster Gare, 
Supers ved 
Plarement 
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eth dete 


Figure 2. Protective Services: Client Processing Pathway. 
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A Petioon tor Investigation, regardless of what sort of PS case it springs from, cites what the 
PS worker views to be the problematic issues in the home and recommends some immediate 
action by the Juvenile Court The recommendation is nearly always for remova! of some or all of 
the children trom the home Ts recommendation leads to the immediate issue of a “Pick Up and 
Hold” Order by the Court, and the scheduling of a Preliminary Hearing. If a recommendation of 
removal is made. the fester care worker at DSS enters the picture, and 1s responsible for placing the 
removed child in a foster home or group care setting (Figure 2) Flapsed ume between submission 
ofa pettien aad retmosalat the child as so shght that consultaven with outside resources seldom 
takes place In the few cases where the Petition does not include removal of the child, it is used 


USI Ser Tafonee paoen igh pet an 


Tbe Pretiminary Hearing in Noah County i attended by the Judge of the Juvenile Court, 
the PS Worker cind the parents The heanng includes fy) oral reading of the Petition, 2) offer of 
egal counsel, explanation of passible outcomes by the Judge. 4) general statement of agreement 
or disagreement and of intent ta contest the Petition by the parent(s). and 5) in some cases, testi- 
mony ayto sihdity of the Pectin 


There are two peysible outcomes of a Preliminary Hearmng. First, the child may be returned 
home, This could take place if the Court declared the Petition invalid or if the parents had taken 
the achon demanded ty the PS worker Second, foster or residential placement may be continued 
and an Adjudication Hearing set for four to six weeks later. In either case, two things happen. An 
Initial Staffing takes place within a week to analyze the case in terms of visitation of the child by 
parents and te decide on tentauve treatinent goaly and methods, assuring coordination of PS work 
with family and foster care work with the child in his; her new setting, In addition, PS work with 
the family continues, whether as follow-up if the child was not removed or was returned as of 
the Preliminary, of ay intensive treatment if the child remains out of the home. In the latter case, 
work with the child is the responsibility of the foster care worker. ft is possible that between Pre- 
Hannay and Adjudication Hearings the issues may be resolved to the extent that the child can be 
returned home and the case dismissed Four to six months of PS follow-up will precede the closing 
ob sucha PS cise [esses remain unresolved, an Adjudication Hearing is held. 


At the Adjudication Hearing, the burden of proof rests on DSS to show that the issues cited 
in the orginal Peanoa are factnal and that some or all of them remain unresolved. Present at the 
Adjudication Hearing ate the Judge, Prosecuting Attorney, PS worker, counsel for the parents 
(particularly at the hearing is contested), parents, and any witnesses pertinent to the Petition issues. 
Phe dodge ay disrnis the Petuon and return the child home for PS follow-up and closure, or 
accept the Pethooo and seta Dispositional Hearing for Wwo to eight months later. 


Gne ob two attermitives follows acceptance of the Petition. The Judge may return the child 
Remy undger other Court oor OSS supervision differing from dismissal by its later subjection to 
Dispositionitt review en the fudge may allaw OSS to continue tts treatment process, including con- 
Tinved rosie abet the eb toon the home 


In ogither case. i Ereatment Program) Staff is held within a week, attended by all Social 
Service personnel imvotved i the case as well as consultative resources. The purpose of this staffing 
isto ovaltaite the progress of the case, to examine and reset treatment goals and to clarify roles 
Of PS. Boxter Cie. and other workers in further treatment. Acceptance of the Petition assures time 
tor long fange treatment, encouraging the ubthzation of outside resources by PS~-a subject con- 
sidered in the Treatmen? Prouram Staffing, Uf the court has returned the child home, case responsi- 
brats hes onteedy sce PS Tf however, continued separation has been allowed or ordered, this 
Statiiag taust dead fe decision as to continuation of the present placement or commencement 
aba phicementonientedt) 0 co antensive treatment ot rhe child 
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The PS worker's post-adjudication responsibility iy one of twa: either fer work with the 
entire family i the cniid mas deen returned nome, or tor work win tag parents Wo the child remains 


out of the home and thus in the domain of the foster care worker, The PS worker may draw outside 
resources into the cave in treatment or consultative roles, but is under ac obligation to do so. No 
later than one month prior to the Disposittonal Hearing, a more complete staffing conference is 
held, at which anyone involved in the case is present. The purpose is to conduct a full review of the 
case in order to arrive at DSS's recommendations for further Geatment [he outeome of the Primary 
Staffing becomes the Department's position atthe Dispositional Hearing 


The agenda of the Dispositional is broader than the issues rained in the initial Petition, 
specifically: “Is the home ready for the return of the child?” Phose who may be present: include 
the Adjudication cast plus anyone who may have input as to the ehiid’\ or the Parents’ present 
situation. Such input is encouraged by PS af it supports the Department's recommendation, or may 
be had through the guardian ad litum (the child's attorney) if Vanant from PS*s position, 


The Court's disposition of the case is eithei: return of the child, or continued placement out 
of the home usually per PS recommendation. Return home, after tour to six months of follow-up 
attention, is an exit from the PS system. If placement out of the home eontinues, either a Review on 
a Show Cause Hearing is scheduled by the Judge. Review is uncommon in the Present Noah County 
judicial process, but would occur if the Judge were convinced that real hope for family reunion 
persisted pending the attainment of specific goals. The Show Cause Hearing is more common, 
MS purpose being termination of parental rights making the child available for adoption (Figure 
2). The hurden of proof rests largely on DSS in a Show Cause Hearing. to show why parental 
rights should be terminated. Either kind of hearing can be attended hy anyone pertinent to the 
case. 


The Review Hearing can lead to return of the child or to a Show Cause Hearing. The Show 
Cause Hearing usually leads to termination of parental rights. a decision which may be appealed 
to the County Circuit Court within 90 days. The appeal may sustain or overrule termination. Any 
ume the child is returned home, it is with PS follow-up and or possible referral for other DSS 
attentions- which may be refused. enee 


Two notes with respect to the Noah County Protective Service process. First. about one 
out of every four or five PS cases goes to Court; the others are cared for without Court involvement, 
Second, the role which individual Juvenile Court judges play in PS cases has considerable in- 
Nuence on the PS treatment process. Some judges allow Only a year for the PS court process to run 
Its Course, others extend the process by increasing the time hetween hearings or adding a number 
of review hearings after Dispositional. 


Community Services(CS) 


Community Service workers’ responsihiliues include the planning and delivery of services 
to children between the ages of twelve and nineteen who are adjudicated as delinquent by the 
Juvenile Court and committed to DSS. Girls are thus committed through Act 183. PA 1925, as 
amended. known as the Girly Traming School (GPS) Act. boys through Act 185. PA 1925, as 
amended known as the Boys Training School (BTS) Act) Such children are referred to ay State 


ss Wards, GIES or BIS Wards, or Ward. of the Department. The responsibilities of DSS, and of the 


CS workers to whom such children are assigned are Clearly spelled out in Act 229, PA 1966: 


The Department shail assume responvihdny for all children committed to ot hy the 
wavenile division of the probate court under the provisions of Act No EXS . ct 
No dad In order to provide services to children the department may provide in 
Situgenmab care, supersiston ip the commanity. beardine care. haltwas house care. 
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and other child wellare services necessary to meet the needs of such cnidrea: or may 
obtain appropriate service from other state agencies. local public agencies or private 
agencies (PISS Service Manual, Hem B-100 {2}, 1968) 


The process by which the Department meets this responsibility is represented in Figure 3. 


A second group of children (interstate Compact Wards) fall under the aegis of community 
services, although they comprise a small tninority of CS caseloads. They are out-state children whose 
needs seem to be best met by an in-state relative or by some program in the state. Because these 
children are such a small proportion of the overall CS caseload, their DSS treatment process is not 
covered in detail. 


Most GIS and BIS Wards reside in the youth detention center of the county of jurisdiction 
when they come under the supervision of DSS. who will in the Majority of cases maintain super- 
visory responsibility until the child turns nineteen. The Department's first step in delivery of ser- 
vices to these children is an Initial Study, or Screening Summary of the child, to be completed by 
the CS worker within fifteen working days of commitment. The Study includes any information 
available concerning the child's background from anyone who has been involved with him/her; 
it also includes input trom the parents and the child as to needs to be met by the child’s placement 
as well as observations and opinions by staffs of potential placements. The Initial Study process, 
then, ty eminently appropriate as a point of autside input into the CS proceedings. It 1s on the basis 
of the Initial Study that placement decision is made by the CS worker in conjunction with super- 
Visory personnel and the prospective placement. 
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Placement alternatives include natural family, relatives’ families, foster family, independent 
living. state-licensed group home, halfway house, private child-caring institution, camp, training 
school, the state recerving home, or referral to the State Department of Mental Health for a place- 
ment decision. For purposes of this paper, these are separable into home placement (Figure 3), 
and foster care ..- including graup placements (Figure 3). 


The decision to return > child home is made on the basis of the child’s needs as perceived by 
the CS worker vis-a-vis t}- ime as an environment for care of those needs. A decision to return a 
child home may include cther treatment involving some facet of the DSS progiam or an outside 
resource. In any event, regular CS worker contact follows the decision. its frequency based on per- 
ceived need vis-a-vis current caseload. Several turns of events may take place in the course of CS 
contact 1) collaborative treatment with some other resource may begin. 2) a foster home or group 
placement may be found, 3) a Parole and Review Board hearing may be requested, or 4) CS contact 
may tail off to follow-up — any of these at the initiative of child. parents. ar CS worker. Further 
trouble with law enforcement agencies occurs frequently and may lead to further judicial restriction 
of program. The first two are undertaken if the family placement appears nct to be meeting the needs 
laid out in the Initial Study or subsequently evident; the last two if and when need for CS involve- 
ment ceases to be critical. 


Collaborative treatment, the first possibility, does not represent a substantive change in case 
status at DSS and occurs in a minority of cases in Noah County. Foster home or group placement, 
the second, is discussed later and represented in Figure 3. The Youth Parole and Review 
Board, central to the third turn of events, is a quasi-judicial body created to review cases of adjudi- 
cated delinquents. The Board is so new that very few BTS and GTS Wards know of its function or of 
their right to use it. Nevertheless, a Ward or other interested person may file a petition for a special 
hearing on the basis of facts which would justify recommendation of significant change in the child's 
status (DSS Service Manual, \tem B-621 [2], 1972). The Board may, consequent to a case hearing, 
order the status of a case continued or altered in any of the ways suggested in Figure 3. 


Although a BTS or GTS Ward may be discharged from wardship at any time on a number of 
grounds (DSS Service Manual, \tem B-902, 1972), the more probable alternative in Noah County is 
some form of long-term supervision. So long as a child is in state wardship, he;she has access to 
state-provided and/or contracted services including the full range of placement alternatives, living 
allowances, medicaid, training programs, employment counseling, and even college tuition and 
support. Noah County CS workers maintain wardship, however low-key the supervision, to assure 
continued access to such resources should it be needed. 


CS workers in Noah County are relatively active in soliciting outside input concerning their 
Wards, particularly because it may provide the only regular, first-hand information about their cases. 
A State Ward must be discharged on his‘her nineteenth birthday. unless involved in an educational 
program. This, then, is the final exit point from Community Services. 


More probable than return home is a Ward's placement in a foster home or group setting -— 
usually the latter. This decision, as represented in Figure 3. makes clear the bifurcation of Com- 
munity Service work into child-centered on the one hand and parent-centered on the other. The 
Priority is given to the child in Noah, and this together with apparent disinvestment by parents in 
their children by the time they reach State Ward status and the size of CS caseloads makes “unre- 
sponsive to treatment at the present time” the mast common parental exit from the CS process. 


Group placement is in most cases treatment-oriented. The Wards are encouraged to view 
their environments in socially-acceptable ways, shaping -heir behavior accordingly. Thus primary 
work with them shifts to the placement staff; the CS worker's primary role shifts to that of over- 
seer. According to Noah CS workers, such settings in the state tend to be uniform in their short- 
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ferm orientation. few keep children longer than six months to a year. Placement administrations, 
then, pressure the CS workers to move children based not on their readiness, but on an arbitrarily 
imposed time limit’ There is ttle vanation among group placements as far as intensity of super- 
vision and rigidity of program structure are concerned. Supervision 1s either intense and program 
maximaliy structured, or supervision is relaxed and program minimally structured. Thus new place- 
ment means either maintaining the status quo or making the enormous transition to an unstruc- 
tured program without adequate intervening steps. 


Alternatives to further group placement arc foster care, return home if the parents appear 
cady. or independent living. All of these outcomes involve continued supervision by the CS worker, 
surseng UN intensity from case to case Figure 3 illustrates these alternative outcomes as well as pos- 
sthle points and sources of outside input. The Parole and Review Board 1s available as a means of 
redress of grievances expressed by child or other interested -person. As in the case of a return home 
(higure 3), the results of a Board hearing may be any of the possible treatment outcomes. 


Discharge at age nineteen may be preceded by multiple changes in status at seventeen. 
Cases involving offenses committed after one’s seventeenth birthday are subject to waiver of jur- 
diction by the Juvenile Court and will then be tried in the court with criminal jurisdiction over 
the case (The Probate Code, Michigan Juvenile Court Precedure Source-book, Robert Drake, Ed., 
1970, 1972 revision, p 5). CS workers cannot force a child over seventeen to accept supervision or 
services. They continue to be available, but used only on a Voluntary basis. Further still, “negative 
response to treatment” becomes a valid rationaie for discharge as of a Ward's seventeenth birth- 
day (DSS Service Manual, \tem B-902, 1972). Thus wardship may not be maintained until nine- 
teen in all cases, increasing the probability of earlier exit from CS. 


Adoption Services (AS) 


Euphrates Children’s Institute (ECI) Wards form a third group of children who are cligible 
tor the same services as BTS and GTS Wards and Interstate Compact Wards. ECI Wards differ from 
the other two groups in two ways: they are adjudicated neglected or dependent by the courts under 
Act 220. PA 1925, as amended: and parental rights have been terminated, making them available 
for adoption (DSS Service Manual, ttem B-100, 1968). These children, then, have become State 
Wards as a result of lack of proper care rather than as a result of illegal acts committed by them. 
The primary objective of the Department's services to these children is not treatment, but a new 
family adoption. Other placements are common, but for the most part they result from a need 
for evaluation and observation or from the inability to locate an adoptive home at the time of place- 
ment. The service pathways of EC] Wards are represented in Eigure 4. 


When a child enters FCI Ward status and thus the AS worker's caseload, he; she is probably 
in toster cre or group placement. The AS worker must complete a Screening Summary within fif- 
teen Working days, based on the same resources as those completed by the CS workers. Following 
the Study, and if a local home is not available, the AS worker registers the child on the Adoption Ex- 
change. a statewide referencing system of children available for adoption. At this point the present 
Placement can be maintained or a new one found. usually with the primary objective of permanent 
adoption, Such temporary placements may continue or may lead to others before an adoptive family 
Is found : 


Mt least two other alternatives exist. The first, a step taken in cases that appear most difficult 
to place in adoptive homes, is registration of such cases with the Adoption Project at the state DSS 
olfice [he Project's staff undertakes extensive in-depth search for a family, utilizing all conceivable 
forms of information and publicity. The second alternative 1s change of a child’s status from place- 
ment to independent Jiving. state support for which may continue until age nineteen, or twenty-one 
if tormal education is in progress a? nineteen. 
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Figure 4. €CI Wards: Client Processing Pathway. 


There are two further elements of the Noah AS worker's job: processing prospective adop- 
tive parents. and carrying out the adoption process. The first, as a service to adults, falls outside of 
the purview of the present work. The second, however, involves the development of relationships 
bet ween ECI Wards and prospective adoptive parents, as represented in Figure 4. 


This process is essentially a series of contacts of increasing duration between prospective 
parents and the ECI Ward arranged by them and the AS worker. Initially the worker takes part in 
the meetings to observe interactions and develop a feel for the fit of parents and child. Any party — 
parent, child, or AS worker — may terminate or retard the process by expressing feelings of incom- 
patibility or discomfort. If the process continues, however, the AS worker fades out of the meetings 
altogether. Ultimately. following completion of the legal procedures. the AS worker makes at least 
quarterly visits to the home for one year. The worker can, and in Noah does. suggest the input of 
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outside reseurces, particularly if specific problems arise in the family environment. Ninety per cent 
of adopuve placements made in 1973 were successful. In the event of unsuccessful placement, how- 
ever. the child reverts to ECT status and reenters the ECI service delivery system. 


Employment Services (ES) 


The role of the ES worker, new to Noah DSS, is not yet fully defined. The ES process is es- 
sentially one of developing a relationship with a child, particularly with reference to the expectations 
of employers, fitung the child to a job opening in the community, and encouraging the fit of child, 
emplover, and position. 


The ES worker's services are for the most part available to three groups of children: BTS 
and GIES Wards, ECL Wards, and children whose families receive ADC. Some programs and funding 
arrangements administered by the ES workers are group-specific, but his services are available to 
all three. Referrals to the ES worker, then, originate with CS, AS, BFS, or occasionally Assistance 
Payments workers. The ES worker has no caseload per se, but draws cases from others’ loads. 


The ES worker's task with children focuses on the issues of mastery, trust, and parental at- 
ttudes. All three are problematic because the children involved are often so habituated to failure that 
Mastery ts virtually unknown, trust is a remote possibility, and parental attitude is often subversive 
to steady employment. 


The ES worker tries to maximize chances for success by emphasizing the realities of em- 
ployer expectations and by placing children in jobs that are within their capabilities. Concurrently, 
the ES worker's on-going work with employers stresses flexibility and understanding of children’s 
backgrounds. The issue of jobs to fit capabilities is somewhat ironic because the only positions 
available are in most cases the most menial labor. Meaningful work with potential for status is hard 
to find. particularly when a child's record is checkered with experiences which read “unreliable” 
in neon to an economically-motivated employer. The result is a formidable self-fulfilling cycle which 
must be broken by the ES worker. 


Trust is in most cases closely tied to feelings of success and equally hard to come by. The ES 
worker draws out the time elapsed between initial contact with a child and job placement for as 
long as possible, to establish a modicum of trust between him and his client. The client, however, 
wants a job and the income therefrom, or he/she would not have been referred to the ES worker. 
Thus time for dawdling over the issue of trust is ata premium. 


Parental attitude is critical to a child's job success, according to the Neah ES worker. He 
finds that parents can be as withdrawn and apathetic, or as erratic as any child, and that through 
their attitudes parents may encourage a child's failure to “make it.” 


These three factors: mastery, trust, and parental attitude, are then the basis of the service 
delivery process. Outside input ts minimal because such sontact is seen as the responsibility of the 
child's primary caseworker, not the ES worker. The present rate of success, measured in terms of 


Jobs held without firing, is about 25 per cent in a community which appears to be only marginally 


committed to mearangful iub training. Several training programs funded by state and federal monies 
and subject ts state and fede-al criteua, are available th,ough the ES worker in Noah, but are not 
yet used with great frequericy. The Noah schools sponsor a co-op program which allows a child to 
attend school half-time viru wo.k half-time. Referral to the program by the ES worker is direct, and 
the child’s employment situation becemes the program’. responsibility. 


Special Treatment 
Another new position not yet fully definea in Noah is that of the Special Treatment worker. 
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Her present responsibilities are 1) a caseload of twelve to twenty BIS and GIS Wards with whom 
work 19 essentially that of the CS worsers (Figure 3), and 2) proviston of specific aspects of treatment 
to other BIS and GIS Wards, and to ECL Wards. such ax diagnostic prescriptive evaluations or 
intensive family work Other responsibilities are under consideration, such as referral of a crisis 
case trom the foster care worker for intensive treatment of child. foster parents, or the entire family. 
Group work with such orientations as parent effectiveness training is also possible. The training and 
skills of the Noah Special Treatment worker together with the flexibility of the role make the posi- 
tion one of great potential. 


Foster Care (FC) 


DSS Foster Care is available to several groups of children. primarily EC] Wards (Figure 4), 
GTS and BTS Wards (Figure 3). and ADC eligible children removed from their parents’ homes in 
the course of a Protective Service case (Figure 2). Several other groups are eligible. but comprise a 
uny fraction of foster care work in Noah (DSS Service AMfanual. Item 1-210. 1970). Foster care for 
ECI Wards and GTS and FTS Wards is the responsibility of their respective workers. Foster care for 
Protective Services’ children and other, ADC-eligible court-involved children, however, is the re- 
sponsibility of the Foster Care worker in Noah. 


Foster Care goals, as specified by the Service Manual and echoed by the FC worker are retum 
of the child to his; her natural home, adoption, or planned permanent foster care — in that order of 
pnority (DSS Service Manual. Item D-220, 1970). Specificafly in terms of the FC worker, these goals 
become one: provision of whalever temporary care and support are necessary to meet the child's 
needs pending permanent placement. 


Referrals to FC come by way of a court order resulting from a petition filed by Protective 
Services. An initial placement must be made immediately, limiting the opportunity for outside input. 
The FC worker may, but is under no obligation to, seek input from PS workers, doctor, school person- 
nel, court case worker, and or the child. Generally, the placement decision is beiween a foster home 
and a larger group setting -~ technically both are foster care. Factors that weigh in this initial, im- 
mediate decision include sibling constellation (seldom can a foster home take more than two sib- 
lings), location of potential placement with reference to schools. race of the child, and perceived 
coping strengths and weaknesses of the child and the placement. Enter a fifth, though unspoken, 
vanable: the attitude and practices of particular judges. Some are more willing than others to extend 
a child's status as a Temporary Ward of the Court -- that of all children on the FC worker's caseload 

for treatment against short-term custodial foster care. Although it is the FC worker who must 
weigh these factors. FC dectsions in Noah County frequently depend heavily on supervisory counsel. 


Imtial placement of the child is but the beginning of the FC process. Once a placement de- 
ciston is made in Noah County, it is maintained in all but dire circumstances. Practically, this has 
two effects. First, it places enormous demands on the FC worker to make the placement “success- 
ful™ at high cost’ A great deal of work is done with foster parents and children with this end in view. 
Such energy is consumed by this work that little remains to explore or experiment with alternatives. 
Second, the impact of later information about the child is limited. Seldom does such input seem to 
lead to substantive change in the form of new placement. 


Efforts to make the placement work may focus on the child. the foster parents or placement 
staff, or the fit of the two. The FC worker is also responsible for arranging and overseeing parental 
visitation when relevant. Outside input may take the form of supervisory counsel or consultation with 
other Social Services staff, school, day care or other resources pertinent to the case. Only in PS cases 
is the FC worker obligated to take part in regular staffing conferences which assure such input. 


Ulumately an FC case may be closed, whether by return home or adoptive placement. or by 
court tertnination of parental rights making the child an EC] Ward. 
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Child Removed from 
Home by Protective 
Services or by 

Juvenite Court 


Placement, 
With Group Therapy 
and/or Follow-up 
by Foster Care 
Worker 


EXIT 
(if re- 
turned 


Foster Home 


EC! Ward 

Status 
(if parental 
rights are 
terminated) 


Figure 5. DSS Foster Care: Client Processing Pathway. 


Foster Care Licensing 


The licensing of foster homes is carried out by a separate worker. The guidelines for licensing 
are spelled out in Foster Family Homes: Rules and Regulations for Inspection and Licensing (DSS 
Publication 10, Revised 1971). 


Halfway House 


The Noah County DSS has been authorized and funded to run a halfway house for twelve 
adjudicated delinquent males. Initial attempts to launch the house into operation met with consider- 
able unforeseen difficulties, so at present the house is not operational. 


Day Care Services (DCS) 


Day Care Services in Noah Countv comprise one side of a bipartite supervisory unit known as 
Child and Adult Care (Figure 1). The child care staff is made up of a DCS Intake and Processing 
Worker and four DCS caseworkers. The legal bases for the program are found in Sections 402 and 
425 of the Social Security Act, and Section 400.14, ECL 1948. as amended (DSS Service Manual, 
{tem A-400, Revised 1971). 


In a sense, DCS stands alone among state Social Service programs in that a wide range 
of services are available to any parent, irrespective of eligibility criteria. These services range from 
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information apout day care resources in the commuaity to actual choice. arrangement, ana assess- 
ment of a day care Placement for children should such assistance he requested. Vhe only Services 
which turn on financial eligibility are medical examination and actua! payment for day care (DSS 
Service Manual, {tem A400 [2-5], Revised, 1971). 


Requests for Day Care Services may come from a number of sources. including a DSS client 
~~ emther directly or through a Service Intake, Assistance Payments, BFS. or PS Worker. The DCS 
Intake and Processing Worker receives ai! requests for service, regardless of source. Such requests 
are initially processed in one of three ways in Noah County. First, a call may be a request for day 
care informauon, leading to indirect reterral on the basis of a dav care resources file kept by the 
Intake and Processing Worker. This, then, is an exit from the Day Care Services process. Second, 
a call may come from a prospective client actually requesting services. In Noah County, such a call 
leads forthwith to a Screening of financial eligibility. Considerable discrepancy exists, then, between 
the day care services mandated in the Service Afanual and those offered in Noah County. Eligibil- 
ity criteria are invoked in Noah County to screen recipients of all but the most elementary informa- 
tion service. Third, a Social Services worker may refer a current client for DCS.«In this case, eli 
gibility is predetermined, 


Regardless of where in the day care delivery process the state's eligibility criteria are brought 
to bear, they screen for three eligible groups: 1) families receiving ADC, 2) families eligible for 
ADC, and 3) other low income families. The first group is self-explanatory. Eligibility for this and the 
second group is determined as elsewhere in the agency (see above). .‘amiles in the secOna group 
must apply for ADC to receive DCS unless they are also eligible under the third category. Day care 
may be provided while the ADC application is pending. Criteria for the third group are unique to 
DCS. They are represented below. 


Net Biweekly Income Fvenipst 


\mount of Biweekly 
From Day Care \ssessment 


Day Care Payment 
Assessed Client 


: S108 

? 1>> Net Income in 
4 [tv 

‘ [S46 Facessol bxempt 
t [73 

4 173+ S17 per person Atrount 


| Need (Hiaeekls Costot Carey) ¢Riweckis Pasmentdys Chen 


Day care requests from other Social Services workers are in most cases for reasons of health 
and well-being of the child as well as financial needs of the family. The DCS intake and processing 
worker screens all such requests. analyzing the reasons vis-a-vis the type of day care requested. 
This screening is not so much to determine whether day cure is to be provided as to be certain that 
the type of care requested makes the most sense. 


Following this screening the intake and processing worker registers the case with the state 
Social Services office, and the decision as to type of day care is confirmed. Five sorts of care are 
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accepted tor siate paymen: Phes are 1) child care aide an adult who enters the home to care for 


the child, 2) child care heme a private Nome heensed to provide care tor a given mumber of chil- 
dren, 3) das care center or nunery school, 41 certified relative a ‘direct relanon certified by the 
Mate and Satter school supervision in the term ot a child care aide or heme, available until the child 


tourteen sears old 


The decision ay to type and particuiar setting of day care usually includes input from parent(s) 
dless than two per cent of Noah County's DCS population hase a lather present in the home), other 
Sool Services workers invelved with the case, and supervisory personnel if agreement is not 
Racavd among weraers und parenity: Ouly when parents) have not planned ar cared for chil- 
dren, asin PS and some BFS cases, does DSS pre-empt their uppertumty for input. At this point 
in the process, the intake and processing worker must provide for a medical examination of the 
child CDSS Service Wonual, tem AA [4]. Revised 1971). Tf the child has not been examined in 
the last twelve months. a physical must be obtained either by the parent(s) or the worker. The 
counts Health Departmentis often the provider of such service. 


These steps of the DCS process complete, the case is passed to the Child and Adult Care 
supervisor tor assignment to one of the tour DCS casework The minimum on-going service by 
the DCS worker 1s quarterly visitation of the day care setting 1 observe the child, to assure develop~ 
mental progress and adequacy of the setting in meeting the cuwild’s needs, and to update eligibility 
witormation about the family. A written summary of these visits ts required by the state (DSS Ser- 
vice Manual, Item A~800 [16], Revised 1968), taking the form of quarterly dictation in Noah County. 


More involved services available through DCS, should a quarterly visit or other contact sug- 
gest the need, include 1) volunteer services through the Volunteer Services Coordinator and over- 
seen by the primary worker in the case (BFS, PS, or DCS), 2) evaluation of the child, whether 
Psychological, educational, medical, or other arranged by the DCS worker, and 3) more frequent 
visits to the day care setting and, or the home. There is considerable variation in the comprehensive- 
ness of service provided by individual DCS workers. Input into a decision to expand the day care 
program in any of these ways may include any Social Services workers involved in the case, the staff 
of the care setting, parent(s), and, or supervisory personnel. The DCS worker is not obligated to 
seek or accept such input, and parent(s) may refuse expansion of the day care program. Coordina- 
tion between DCS and other services previded to a family takes place informally, there being no 
tormal procedures built into the system. 


Exits from the DCS process are primarily three: 1) improvement in the home environment 
im terms of its meeting the child's needs and cr 2) amelioration of the family’s economic situation 
aking them ineligible for Social Services day care, or 3) worsening of the home situation to the 
deuree that foster care becomes necessary, in which case day care ma¥ or may not be terminated. 


Volunteer Services 

County funds provide for a Volunteer Services section of the Service Unit. Staffed by a Vol- 
unteer Coordinator, the section's services may be part of any of the DSS delivery processes de- 
serubed above. Thus Volunteer Services does have a caseload of its own but makes up part of services 
dele ered to other worker's cases. 

Volunteers may provide services from transportation to long term Parent training in col- 
horton with Service Unit staff. Responsipmity for supervision of vetunteers may rest with the 
Volunteer Coordinator or the primary worker in the case, depending on the extent of the service. 
The more integral is the volunteer in the treatment process, the greater the probability for super- 
vision by the worker responsible for design and implementation of the process 


Department of Social Services Hearings 
“ADY Person wno ts dissatishied with any action of taidure to act by the Department which 
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aftects him has a sight to a Departmental heating before a representauve of the State Director of 
the Department (DSS Service Manual, Item B-?10, 1972)" Thus any Social Services chent may, 
at any point im any of the service delivery pathways represented in Figures 2 through 5. request a 


Depactmental hearing The hearing process 1s diagrammed in Figure & 


Any chent, whether minor or adult, may request a hearing orally by teiephone or in persuc. 
or im writing Such request may be made at the county, regional, or state level: written rendition of 
the request is forwarded to tne state office regardless. The issue may be resolved through informal 
adjustment prior to involvement of the state office if this is satustactory to the client. The client may 
withdraw his her heating request at any time, but may not be coerced into doing so. 


If the request stands, the state Director of Social Services appoints a referee to act as his 
representative at the hearing. Concurrently, the chent and the county office prepare their respective 
cases. Despite the development of a proceeding which is essenually adversary in the legal sense, 
the Department continues to presume certain obligations to assist the client in case preparation. 
Among them are !) further explanation of the rationale for the disputed (in) action, 2) advice as to 
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what information will be requested of the client at the hearing. 3) advice as to legal services avail- 
able in the communits, 4) transpertation expenses for the chent and any essential witnesses, and 5) 
vhiid) care expenses Conthet of interest, then. iy inherent in the fdepartment’s hearing process. 


Both the county office and the chent have the power to subpoena witnesses and/or informa- 
tion through the Legal Liaison Bureau in the state DSS office. A transcript of the hearing is made, 
ty he reviewed by the State Director: administrative action resulting from the hearing must be taken 
within 60 days of tne hearing date The chent may appeal the decision to the County Circuit Court 
within 30 days(DSS Assistance Payments Manual. Wem 630, Revised 1972) 


State Socal Service regularions require that every applicant for, or recipient of. assistance 
payment, and or semices be informed of his her mght to a hearing (DSS Assistance Payments 
Manual, item 630 [6]. Revised 1972). This informational obligation is met only haphazardly in 
Noan County there were only fifteen to twenty hearings in the county during 1972-1973 fiscal year 
compared to 320 in a demographically similar neighboring county. Thus while the Noah County 
ISS claims to welcome challenge in the form of hearings. such confrontation 1s hardly encouzaged. 
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lll. CASE RECORDS AND CONFIDENTIALITY 


Records 


The state DSS requires that records be kept on any case opened by local offices such as Noah 
County. Precisely what information is to be recorded, when, and how is specified in the Assistance 
Payments Manual and Service Manual and audited periodically by state Social Services personnel, 
Most DSS clients receiving any of the services heretofore described have at least two sets of Social 
Service case records: assistance payments, and services. They include different material, are main- 
tained according to different regulations, and bear little relation to one another. 


Several types of information are found in the Service Unit records. The first is financial in- 
formation: for the most part record of payment by the state or ccunty :cr day or foster care, medical 
care, or services contracted for with another agency. The second element is information regarding 
Case status: service category, actual services provided past and present, pending requests for ser- 
vices. Records also include narrative reports of caseworkers’ perczptions of the dynamics to the 
client's life. Some of this clinical interpretation appears on state forms, but for the most part it is 
found in periodic narrative accounts dictated by the caseworkers. 


That part of case records which is comprised of state DSS forms is usually up-to-date; nar- 
rative dictation, however, is not. Herein lies the importance of the fourth element of Service Unit 
records, caseworkers’ private notes. It is these running accounts, with all of their worker-to-worker 
variations in form and content, that make up the real substance of case records in the Service Unit, 
A great deal of the information contained in the notes never reaches the case records. 


Confidentiality 


The legal bases of the Department's confidentiality policies are summarized in Item 620 of 
the Assistance Payments Manual. In general, 


---all records retating to persons applying for receiving or formerly receiving ... Department 
services . . . shall be used or released only for purposes directly and specifically re- 
lated to the administration of the . . . program (DSS Assistance Payments Manual, 
Item 620[3], Revised 1969). 


The Manual interprets this statement differently as it applies to each of four groups: 1) government 
officials, 2) public and private agencies, 3) the general public and 4) clients. 


Ulumately, the practical application of the Department's confidentiality regulations is at the 
discretion of individual case workers and supervisors. There is thus considerable variance among 
cases and workers as to what material is confidentia: 
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Factors Originating at the Local Level 
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‘ Application of the Noah County DSS Models 
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County service delivery pathways previously delineated Phe risk of a. 
ization proliferates with every factor -- from the level of indiwiduai worker oo * 
ernment — that must be weighed to accurately define service delers int! 
time, The service delivery models which have been eatrapolated fies: miengie 
Noah County can be applied only tentatively to the Openitions of athe: sc. : 
offices -- always with sensitivity to how the crtical process-detetautine ta. 
inition, influence, or configuration. 
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RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS: HISTORY 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Welfare provisions in America are either under puhlic or private auspices. Within the private 
sector one may further distinguish between organizations that are under non-sectarian auspices 
and those that are under sectarian or religious auspices. This paper will be concerned exclusively 
with the latter class of organizations, that is, with welfare Provisions under religious auspices. The 
designation “religious” of “sectarian.” it should be noted, refers only to the fact that the organiza- 
hon so described is in some sense sponsored or controlled hy individuals or organizations that share 
Interes¢ in a given denonunation or religion: it does not neeessanily imply anything ahout the content 
ot services provided, the religion of the chents served or of those serving them or the aim of treatment 
Programs. On the contrary, the “sectarian” character of “sectarian-sponsored” welfare olganiza- 
tions has varied considerably in the course of their evolution and is often problematic to the  sec- 
Wirtan communities themselves, 


Asa result of massive government involvement in the problems of human welfare, sectarian- 
sponsored welfare efforts have dwindled in importance as compared with just a hundred years ago; 
however, they continue to constitute an important part of what may be loosely descrihed as the ‘so- 
cial wellare establishment.” This is especially true in that sphere of activity with which this study 
will be primarily concerned, namely. child-care. Some statistics may help to accent this point. Ac- 
cording to Wilham J. Reid (1971, p. 1157), residential in-itutions for children, representing “the 
single most important arena tor the practice of sectarian social work.” constitute 40 percent of all 
Such institutions, the other 60 percent being controlled by the public (32 pereent) and by non-sec- 
tarlan private organizations (28 percent). In terms of volume of service, in 1966, the 987 sectarian- 
sponsored institutions that constitute this 40 percent figure cared for 57.000 children, better than 
half of the total number of children receiving institutional care during this year. 


But although such statistics impressively demonstrate the conunuing significance of church- 


“Sponsored efforts in child-care, they need to be broken down further if their significance is to be 


intelligently appraised. For although the 987 facilities include institutions for emotionally disturbed 
children, and for mentally retarded or physically handicapped children, a significant majority (687) 
are institutions for dependent and neglected children. Indeed, in the latter area, sectarian-sponsored 
institutions constitute a full $5 per cent of the national total. 


The large number of institutions for dependent ind neglected children bears witness to the 
mobilization of the resources of America’s major religious groups during the high-tide of immigra- 
ton in the ninetsenth and early twentieth centuries. It reflects not only the material circumstances 
and the religious and ethnic concerns of the immigrants, but also the fears and the ideals of the dom- 
inant, Protestant population into whose midst the immigrants came. This very general statement 
will be elaborated on in the course of this paper, which will attempt to describe the development of 
sectarian wellare systems in this country with special reference to the area of child-care. Although 
their prominence in thiy development makes the institutions for dependent and neglected children 
a primary object of study, they do not constitute the totality of the sectarian effort in child welfare. 
On the contrary, in the course of ity development, the religious-sponsored welfare enterprise has 
given rise to a variety of child-care forms representing a number of distinct and not always com- 
patible ideals. This paper will examine this development in the light of the circumstances giving 
tise tot 


Phis task is. however, complicated by the tact that religion in’ America is not after all, a 
monolithie phenomenon. fn particular, historical trends in’ social welfare among Protestants, 
Catholic. and Jews respecusers are sufficiently diflerent as to warrant separate treatments. On the 
other hand. cach of these groups. so far as it has developed special-purpose institutions distinct from 
churches (and synagogues) for the purpose of serving those in need, has had to detine its position 
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with reference to certain basic issues that pertain to the private and sectarian status of such institu- 
tons, Within all three groups these issues have heen, and continue to be, the subject of much de- 
bate. As a prelude tu the three historial accounts to be presented, some of these issues may be briefly 
described: 


The public and the private realms. As private institutions, how do sectarian welfare organiza- 
tions view government involvement in their areas of concern? Should the private agency retreat 
from a given field when government assumes major responsibiliues for it, or does it have a con- 
unuing responsibility in this area? Related to this, does the private agency See itself as pioneering 
paths that eventually should and will be travelled by publicly controlled institutions; or, does it seek 
to provide services that are qualitatively different from any which the government will ever sponsor 
because of the character of its commitments? 


The church-state problem. Related to the preceding question is the question of whether it is 
legitimate for agencies under sectarian auspices to receive public funds to finance their work, or 
whether, on the contrary, this constitutes a violation of the separation of Church and State clause 
in the First Amendment of the Constitution. Even if, as has ocen the case, the government agrees 
to provide funds to sectarian-sponsored agencies, these agencies must still decide whether they are 
willing to accept such money. What effect will receipt of government funds have on the autonomy 
of their enterprise? Will the modifications required of them by acceptance of government money be 
consistent with their conception of their role? For example, as beneficiaries of public funds, will 
sectarian agencies feel free to engage in criticism of public policy, in the tradition of Biblical pro- 
phets, or will their voices be stifled by the fear of alienating their powerful benefactor? And given 
the fact that sectarian agencies are doomed to a minor role in the absence of government support, 
should they drop out of the welfare field (thus allowing the churches to use their scant ‘resources in 
other ways, e.g., social action programs) or should agencies modify their conception of their role in 
order to be eligible for public funds? 


Particularism-universalism. Perhaps the most fundamental, this problem involves several 
orders of questions. For example, |!) Should sectarian agencies serve only members of the founding 
group or do they have a responsibility to other individuals as well? In the nineteenth century, when 
Catholic and Jewish immigrants tended to band together according to nationality, the question was 
whether services should be provided for all members of the religious group regardless of nation- 
ality, or, on the contrary, confined to members of the founding national group? The corresponding 
problem within Protestantism is whether, ¢.g., a Lutheran agency should be open to non-Lutheran 
Protestants. In recent years, the most itnportant expression of the same issue has been in the con- 
flict between those who believe that the sectarian agency should only serve members of the spon- 
soring religious group and those who belive that it should serve all individuals regardless of religion. 
2) Should treatment-programs provided by sectarian agencies embody distinctively sectarian con- 
cerns and values, or should they fall into line with the secular models of care which are present in 
the dominant, extra-religious culture? 3) Inasmuch as promoting human welfare is an expression of 
the religious impulse to charity, should the helpers manning sectarian agencies be ‘professionals? 
Will professionalization eat away at the spirit of charity that is supposed to animate the enterprise, 
or is it possible for the spirit of charity and professionalism to co-exist or be united in the same enter- 
prise? Related to this are questions concerning the role of the volunteer and the untrained worker, 
on the one hand, and questions relating to the hiring of staff that are not members of the religion 
represented by the agency, on the other. 


Needless to say, such issues are interrelated in theory and in practice. They have been raised 
again and again in the course of the evolution of sectarian welfare systems, receiving different an- 
swers at different times in accordance with the concerns of the sponsoring groups and the pressures 
impinging on them. Although, as will be seen, the trend among all three groups has been in the di- 
rection of acceptance of public funds, professionalism, and universalism, the continued discussion 
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of these issues today suggests that many are uncomfortable with these resolutions, and that, under 
certain circumstances, there might be a swing in the other direction. [n any case, these issues define 
important perspectives from which to view the development of sectarian welfare systems. With the 
exception of the Church; State issue, which will be dealt with in’a separate section, the accounts to 
follow may be construed at least in part as an examination of differsnt resolutions of these issues 
in response to changing circumstances 


In considering tne movement from particularism to universalism, stress will be placed on the 
increasing openness of sectarian welfare agencies, and child care agencies in particular, to indivi- 
duals belonging to religions that differ from cnose of agency sponsors. The movement in this direc- 
tion has been accompanied by a secularization of the sectarian welfare enterprise; that is, agency 
ideorogies and practices no longer embody the religious concerns and outlooks of their founders 
and, more importantly, distinctively religious symbols and categories no longer are used to charac- 
terize significant aspects of agency programs and ideals. Although. transformations of this kind 
involve departures from traditional religious forms and perhaps also from traditional conceptions 
of religion, this need not imply a departure from religion as such. That is, one need not limit the con- 
cept of religion to a certain historical form of religion and divergence from a given form need not be 
interpreted as divergence from religion. If one considers religious traditions not as fixed wholes 
but as evolving phenomena, in which elements of continuity and change are dynamically related to 
one another and to the character of the world at a given point in time, secularization can be viewed 
as a stage in the development of the religious consciousness and its institutional embodiment, and 
not as antithetical to religion, However, with prominent exceptions, this report tends to view the 
secularization of the sectarian welfare enterprise as a departure from a religious framework. But 
it should be kept in mind that other interpretations are possible. In either case, the important point 
is that sectarian agencies have ceased to provide a qualitatively different program from those pro- 
vided by other agencies, and are responsive to the same Pressures as these other agencies (with, in 
Most cases, relatively little input from their respective denominational organizations and communi- 
ties). 
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Il. THE PROTESTANT EFFORT IN SOCIAL WELFARE 
The Pattern of Protestant Involvement 


The decision to begin with the Protestant effort in social welfare is based on the considera- 
tion that. for much of American history, Protestantism was the dominant religious mode; other 
religions, 1e.. Catholicism and Judaism, were viewed as alien and suspect. Not only did Protes- 
tants constitute the overwhelming majority of the population; a distinctively Protestant ethos — or, 
In-any case, an ethos remarkably at one with Protestantism has permeated American social in- 
sututions since colonial days. This ethos, which will be considered shortly, was deeply embedded 
in the society into which large numbers of Catholic and Jewish immigrants came in the nineteenth 
century, a tact that is of great importance for understanding their efforts in the area of social wel- 
tare. Thus, discussion of Protestantism will provide the background requisite for understanding 
the activities of Catholics and Jews in this country, indicating the cultural context which necessitated 
the elaboration and evolution of characteristic pre-American forms of care-giving. 


Protestant Diversity 


Description of the evolution of the Protestant welfare enterprise cannot take the form of a 
history of a developing system, because there exists no such “system (Stidley, 1944, p. 125).” In- 
deed. the important questicn !n connection with Protestantism is why such a system has failed to 
develop. One answer to this question, perhaps the most obvious, is that Protestantism at every level 
tends to show an antipathy to organization and integration, diversity being the rule. To begin with, 
there iy no structure that includes al! Protestant sects; there are, it is true, organizations in which 
many Protestant denominations share membership, but these organizations have no authority over 
the participating denominations. Separated from one another through different origins, historical 
accidents. and doctrinal differences, the different denominations tend to represent independent 
patterns of behavior and belief, each jealously guarding its autonomy (Stidley, 1944, p. 124). In 
Protestantism, there are only churches situated in different denominational traditions. That is, 
whereas a single ecclesiastical structure comprehends the totality of Catholicism, Protestantism 
has no all-encompassing, unifying structure. On the contrary, “Protestantism” refers to a cluster 
af mutually independent religious structures. 


But if it is a mistake to regard Protestantism as a monolithic enterprise, it is equally a mistake 
to regard each denomination as representing a unified set of activities and beliefs. On the contrary,; 
denominations differ in the degree of organization and integration among constituent churches 
(Coughlin, 1965, p. 16). In some, there is an authority structure or some other mechanism of control 
which ensures a substantive unity among member churches; but in others there are only looser forms 
of association, which allow for side variation in the practices of member-churches. At yet a third 
level, within individual churches, in some denominations the “priesthood of all believers” translates 
into the view that the minister is only the “first among equals,” and that, therefore, his views are 
no more obliging than those of any member of the congregation (Coughlin, 1956. pp. 16-17). 


ft is no accident that Protestantism presents this chronic disorganization. The very same 
beliefs that establish the commonality of the various Protestant groupings — respect for the con- 
science of the individual (denomination, church, or individual), the antipathy to mediators between 
the individual and God - masse it difficult for Protestantism to present a united front for purposes 
of action (Coughlin, 1965. p. 16): 


The dilemma arises out of Refarmation theology. which excluded a ‘sacramental 
sytem for the communication of grace at hands of ecclesiastical. sacerdotal authority, 
This exclusion followed from the exclusion of organized authority and shifted the 
religious center of gravity trom salvation and justification to ‘personal subjective 
convicuan’ and ‘the emouanal experience of a sense of sin and of peace of heart.” 
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In this way, Protestantism opened the door to the spiritualists ang invited in an ine 
dividualism that not only had no need tor organizational structure but also Oppused it, 


Protestant diversity has at least two major consequences that concern this paper. The first 
1s that, as noted above, it is difficult to represent Protestant welfare Provisions at any given point 
in time as a single phenomenon; different denominations and different groups within given de- 
Nominations have evolved different patterns of activity representing different doctrinal positions 
and historical contingencies and animated by different concerns (Stidley, 1944, p. 125; Barnes, Vol. 
1p. 1). Thus, for example, a Survey of Protestant Social Services in New York City noted that (Cay- 
ton, and Nishi, 1955, p. 69): 


This important group of religious bodies hay no generally accepted philosophy of so- 
cial work under religious auspices, or of relationships to community agencies and 
public welfare services. 


Ay Cayton and Nishi (p. 67) suggest, 


There is no single Protestant approach to the field of social welfare . . . There eXISTS 
today the feeling among the various churches and groups in the various churches that 
churches should not engage in social work: that Protestants should have a distinct 
Position in the field approximating that of Catholics and Jews; that the churches 
should supplement the social work structure by meeting new needs and by experi- 
mentation, and that Christian motive finds its social expression through voluntary 
Participation by members in activities and agencies that are conducted under secular 
auspices. 

As a result of the absence of any consistent pattern of social services among Protestant 
groups, the attempt to describe the historical and contemporary efforts of Protestant organizations 
in social welfare will be limited to a consideration of very general trends and directions that seem 
characteristic of a great deal though by no means all, of Protestant activity. Although this kind of 
analysis may provide a general understanding of certain common concerns and patterns, it will 
not allow any significant inferences as to the existence or pattern of services characteristic of, e.g., 
a Lutheran child-caring institution in Michigan. 


Protestan: -iversity is not only a problem for one who x ..:!d describe Protestant involvement 
in social welfare, but is a complicating factor for those who are involved in the welfare enterprise. 
Diversity and disorganization have had important consequences for the character of Protestant 
welfare activities, and have at various points been of great concern to Protestant welfare leaders 
(e.g.. Cayton and Nishi, 1955, pp. 60-61). Indeed, one of the tensions characteristic of the history 
of Protestant social services is between the autonomy and individuality of individual Organizations 
and the need to federate in the service of more efficient service or greater power vis-a-vis legis- 
lative bodies and extra-sectarian fundjng groups. Thus, Protestant diversity is aot only an obstacle 
to describing the history of the Protestant welfare effort, it is an important element in this history 
(See Stidley, 1944). 


Common Features Among Protestant Groups 


Although doctrinal positions differ from denomination to denomination, there are certain 
characteristic tendencies in Protestant theology which cut across the different denominations. 
Whether they be considered causes, consequences, or symptoms of the breakdown of the medieval 
world and the rise of nation-states and capitalism, the theological tendencies expressed in the Re- 
formation have been of profound importance in Jusufying, and sometimes in shaping, certain basic 
attitudes and patterns of hehavior in countries where Protestants have predominated. These ten- 
dencies are reflected both in church-sponsored social service provisions and in a variety of public 
and nonsectarian provisions in countries like the United States (Kohs. 1966, p. 142). At this point, 
will suffice to briefly note what these theological views are and the kinds of activity and inactivity 
which they have tended tojustify or enjoin. 
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In contrast te Che traditiodal Catholie view. Reformation theology advanced the view that 
salvation ty by the grace of God alone and that its atainment is therefore totally independent of good 
works (Coughlin, 1965. pp 19-20, Rohs, 1966. p. 139) According to the Doetrine of the Elect, or Pre- 
Destination, whet one did in this world could in no was influence one’s ulumate fate, for the love of 
God isa freely given git, and He cannot be cajoled or bribed by the good works of aspiring human 
beings By thus severing. of at least protoundls attenuating the conneetion between salvation and 
chants, Protestant theology undermined one of the principle mousations for performing deeds of 
chants Indeed. trom this pointcon, by and large, egoism: and altruism were to go their separate 
wavs. Whereas under the old medieval regime contributing to the happiness of others was regarded 
as conductye to one's own ultimate well-being, under the new regime this was not true. In spite of 
the efforts of such eighteenth ceaturs moralisty ay David Hume and Bishop Butler to prove that al- 
triym: remained consonant with cgoism, the performance of good works was of far less significance 
within Protestaotiym than ithad been and remained within the Catholic Chureh 


The effort to separate salvation trom good works Was an attempt to cast aside the view that 
charity was jusified hy rewards, and to replace it with a more disinterested. less self-serving, motive 
to charity’ one ought to love others, not hecause it “pays” to do so, hut in obedient response to the 
love of God (Haskell Miller, personal communication, 1973). The Doctrine of the Elect was an effort 
to promote this viewpoint. For according to this doctrine, individual. were predestined to be saved 
or damned, and their destinies could not he altered hy their actlons. At most, their conduct in life 
could serve not as a cause but as a sign of their “Election” to Salvation. Thus, at one level, since 
election was already decided. self-interest could not he served bs pood works. At another level, 
however, the tdea that good conduct was a sign, if not a cause of salvation, served tO reinstate the 
relationship hetween good works and salvation. Tf, hetore, good works were performed in. order 
to carn salvation, now they were performed in order to assure oneself and others that one already 
was among the saved. [In this sense the attempt to divorce good works trom. self-interested concerns 
was only partially successful. Although Protestantism thus. in practice, reinstated the dissolved 
connection -hetween Charity and Salvation, Charity did not therehy regain the central place it had 
in Catholicism. This was largely because, within Protestantism, it was viewed as only a single ele- 
ment tn a composite picture of the Good Man (one of the Elect), and in the long run other elements 
in this picture would he of decisive importance. Aceording to the new theology, the Elect could 
he picked out hy their worldly or material suceess: God's Chosen Ones are those who. thrive in this 
world, who attain to posiuions of wealth and power through the efficient use of their time and energy, 


‘through their willingness to control distracting impulses and to delay gratification in the service of 


producuvity, and through their thriftiness and amhition. Industry, thrift, and efficiency --- these were 
the crucial virtues of the Elect. Meritorious conduct in one’s relation to others was also important, 
but its significance was profoundly colored hy an attitude towards the poor and needy that was a 
consequence of the composite ideal. The poor, after all, were not among God's loved ones, for they 
tailed to thrive in the world (Miller, 1961, p. 42). Regarded as morally inferior and contemptible, 
ther poverty was viewed as their own fault, as a consequence of their laziness and indolense; to be 
poor under the New Regime was to he shameful. Although providing for the poor might serve to 
assure oneself and others that one is among the saved, the new theology allowed for this demonstra- 
fon of one’s good character to take a form that was patronizing and paternalistic, and which, in 
a fundamental way, established the saperiority of the giver to the recipient. Vhus, Protestant the- 
ology encouraged an ambivalent atutude toward the needy. an ambivalence which manifested it- 
sell notoals in various failures to provide for them, hut in the character of those services that were 
provided Thus, although Protestant Fngland of the seventeenth century did hegin to recognize a 
responsibility to Che poor, the harshness of the legislation enacted is in part a uihute to the dominant 
Protestant view (Rohs, 1966, p. 142) 


The emphasis on grace to the relative exclusion of good works resulted in-a definition of 
the emerging Protestant churches as yuritual institutions. The medieval Chureh for which hody 
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and soul, life in this world and life in the next. were interdependent actively assumed social re- 
sponsibthties wt the world, but the Protestant churches had a tendency to withdraw from worldly 


involvements, lest they be diverted trom. their essentially spiritual mission (Coughlin, 1965. pp. - 


20-20) With important exceptions, the Protestant: churches emerged as special purpose institutions, 
concerned exclusively with the souls of men or with spiritual regeneration. Protestantism thus pro- 
moted that biturcatien of the religious and the worldly that has become a characteristic Western 
phenomenon (Kohs, 1966, p 141) 


But although the Protestant churehes construed their role as precluding heavy involvement in 
eHorts to provide for the poor and needy, they did recognize themselves as indireetly responsible 
for such provisions Their task was to inspire their members, as private citivens and as governors, 
to mold the world in accordance with the dictates of the Christan conscience (Coughlin, 1965, 
pp 21-23. Johnson, 1956, p 93). In working toward thoy end, the lonely Christian soldier may get 
his hands dirty, but at least he will be able to return to the spiritually uncontaminated atrnosphere 
of the Church on Sundays. 


Put differently, if, as some say. Protestant theology encouraged or justified capitalist. com- 
peution and exploitanon, it also promoted idzals of private philanthropy and social reform --- en- 
couraging pubhe and private groups to assume active responsibility. for alleviating social ills. It is 
IMportant to note in this connection that beeause the churches were primarily concerned with main- 
Gaining their own spiritual integrity, they did not take a consistent position with regard to which 
nonsectariin bodies should assume welfare responsibilities. Thus, Protestant leaders could he found 
on both sides of the laisses-faire welfare state struggle. That is to say, some Protestant leaders were 
instrumental in promoting private philanthropy as the cure to the ills of the new socio-economic or- 
der. and othery urged the absorption by the state of welfare responsibilities. The assumption shared 
by churehmen on both sides of this eontroversy was that the churches themselves should not get 
involved. The only allowable exception to this policy of no direct involvement in the promotion :of 
social welfare was to highlight and meet needs that nobody else had yet acknowledged; but as soon 
ay these were recognized and other organizations - either public or private -- entered the field. the 
churches resumed their policy of noninvolvement (Johnson and Villaume, 1960. p. 442). 


This aceount of the ‘typical Protestant pattern’ in social welfare has both a prescriptive and 
descriptive significance. That is, it has been espoused as at Principle intended to guide churches in 
determining their poheies, and it has also been used to describe and explain the historical role that 
the churches have played in social welfare. In its latter role as an empirical hypothesis. it provides 
an intelligible account of a good deal of Protestant history as it bears on problems of social welfare. 
Where it fails to square with practice. this is often because the normative. Prescriptive ideal impli- 
citin this pattern has been rejected. Not only have some denominations been fess willing than others 
to accept this ideal, there have been periods in which large numbers of Protestants from a variety 
of denominations became critical of it. In times characterized by increased awareness of human 
need and by widespread non-Protestant, if not anti-Protestant attitudes, e-g., in the latter part of the 
ninetcenth century and since the 1950°s, the churches begin asking themselves whether they are not 
abdicating responsibility for correcting evils in this world by their exclusive commitment to the 
Spirit, withdrawal preserves the Spirat intact, but at the price of its not being embodied in activities 
that testify to its goodness at the price of detachinent that borders on irreievance and indifference. 
The history of the Protestant effort in social welfare characteristically revolves around this tension. 


There is another important sense in which Protestantism influenced the course of social wel- 
tare. Ht Max Weber os correct, and Protestantism. through its espousal of the virtues leading to 
worldly success, promoted the entrepreneur's rationality with its emphasis on organizing ac- 
tivity in the. most efficient. most productive manner then a strong case can be made for the Pro- 
testant aature of the transformation of Charity into Social Service in the last one hundred years 
(Weber, 1988) Phat this transformation presumably took place under nonsectarian auspices would 
Not dreue against such a view: for Weber himself argued that by the time he wrote. the values and 
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virtues promoted by the Protestant Ethie had Jost much of their specifically religious coloration, and 
persisted in forms that were not specifically religious. 


Cultural Dominance 


The Protestant pattern, with roots in Reformation thinking. affords a partial explanation of 
the relative absence of formal involvement by the churches. in social welfare, and their willingness 
to allow the responsibility for such involvement to. devolve on private individuals and government. 
But this account is insufficient, mt must also be recognized that Protestants were by-and-large the 
Founding Fathers of the United States and constituted from the very beginning the dominant cul- 
ture Because this was the case, the churches could depend on the fact that the institutions of this 
country whether under public of private auspices would be imbued with a spirit that was con- 
sonant with Protestantism. This, then, is another important reason why the churches have tended to 
remain aloof from active involvement in social welfare. As F. Ernest Johnson (1960, pp. 441-442) 
has said: 


While the transfer of social work to secular control was regarded with apprehension 
Ay some groups, it was, on the whole, acceptahle to the Protestant: majority. That is 
to say, the majority group did not feel a need for its own educational and social 
work programs as aids in the preservation of a faith and a way of life, There were, 
of course, exceptions to ms generalizauen, hut the underlying social principle is 
apparent. The more a religious group differs from the prevailing religious pattern 
in the community, the stronger ity tendency to maintain ay far as possible its own 
social services. When, however, as is true in’ America. the majority of the religious 
population belongs to communities which differ in’ relatively inconspicuous ways, 
the differences between the social ideals and standards of the community as a whole 
are usually not great. Thus Protestants adjusted themselves to the passing over of 
social work to secular, non-sectarian auspices, in the same fashion as they did with 
respeet to the secularization of education. The process effeeted a distrihution of the 
financial hurden and created a common pool of professional and technical resources 
within a cultural setting tn which Protestants felt at home and with respect to which 
they perhaps telt some sense of group proprietorship. 


Thus, partly trom sheer necessity and partly hecause of the diftusion of a common 
tehgious spirit among secular agencies, the Christian motive of Protestant: church 
members tended to find its social expression through their professional and voluntary 
Participation in acuvities and agencies conducted under secular auspices. These 
agencies furnished a channel for Christian henevolence . .. and they continue to do 
so today for large numbers of Protestants. 


That it was the conjunction of theological considerations and the fact of cultural dominance that has 
led to the typical Protestant pattern in matters of social welfare is suggested by the fact that church- 
sponsored activity m= social welfare tends ta rise significantly when this dominance is threatened 
in. one form or another. Such a threat was posed by the coming of masses of non-Protestant, cul- 
turally diverse immigrants in the mneteenth century and by the recognitian in recent years that the 
secular social welfare ethic in this country is remote from Protestant thinking. Both events stim- 
ulated the churches to renewed active involvement in the social process - even at the price of re- 
vising long-standing theolagieal positrons. 


The Early Period 


in carly Ameriva, the English Poor Laws provided the model for legislation enaeted by local 
communities (Miller, L944. p 63): 


The philosophs of the Faghsh Poor [4% dominated the thirteen colonies in North 
America, and dictated the pattern of social services which emerged in the new nation. 
Poverty and dependency Were looked upon as disgraceful. almost a crime, fepressive 
Measures were adupted. and provisions for relief were kept to an extreme minimum 
inthe firm conviction that relief in any amount constituted an encouragement to 
Moral turpitude 
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Phe harshness of these laws. the contempt for the poor which they embodied. reflects a 
Protestant-ansptred ethos which continued to dominate public wellure provisions in this country 
atleast into the nud-nineteenth century and since then at intermittentintervals. 


But the contribution of Protestantism to early American weltare provisions was not limited 
to preenoting the ethos that tovad expression in the Poor Laws. On the contrary, the antipathy of 
the churches to active involven.ent in providing for men's material needs wae often overridden in 
the carly years ¢ Miller, 1961, p. 75): 

Soom Wellare Was a necessary concern of evens Protestant #roup trom the ume the 
atoap established uyelt on American soil Lite was hard. and stable seul patterns 
were Tew. Bach one at the myrid Protestunt sects. and denominations, indeed each 


local scyment of most at thent. was almost inevitibly drawo inte one or another ex- 
Pivssionot Christin compassion tor unfortunate persons in community life 


Not uncommoniy, churches would provide food and clothing for the poor, special care for the vic- 
tims ot epidemics, and orphanages. But there was a tendency for the churches to confine their at- 
tentions to members of their own congregations (Friedlander, 196%. p. 67), and within this group 
to the worthy poor alone that is. to those who were viewed as not responsible for their suffering 
oras willing to mend their ways. (Friedlander, 1968, p. 67): 


Awntance was demed ty people who neglected admonitions of the minister of whose 
moral behavior, laziness, drinking, or gambling were criticized in the parish, 


The pattern of small-scale involvement in social welfare. aimed at a local group and inspired 
by concern tor those who were not responsible for their neediness, was characteristic of Protestant 
churches until the mid-nineteenth century. At that time. under the impact of large-scale immigra- 
von, rapid industralization, and the growth of increasingly sprawling and crowded urban centers, 
Important changes began to take place. In considering these changes, special emphasis will be 
Placed on their relationship to immigration, an emphasis which will serve to link this discussion with 
later discussions of welfare provisions developed by Catholic and Jewish immigrants. This emphasis 
on the impact of immigration, however, should not be take. to mean that immigration per se was 
the sole important circumstance stimulating the development of Protestant. welfare Provisions 
during this period. 


Nineteenth century immigration brought to this country masses of people who did not identify 
with a Protestant denomination, and who very often were not imbued with the Protestant Ethic. 
To the nauve American, highly individualistic, “inner-directed” characterological ideal. the im- 
migrant presented traditionalistic models of social and individual human existence. Settling together 
by choice and necessity, these bearers of alien cultures and world-views attempted to recreate in 
America Uherr traditional life. That is, although they often settled in the city, in an environment 
that was emancipated, tree, progressive, modern. the newcomers created within this gesselschaft, 
their own gemeinschafi, a community governed by traditional customs and ideals. 


Exacerbated by religious differences, the difference between the sactally and economically 
dominant Protestant population and the immigrants was profound, The immigrants, escaping from 
famines, revalutions, and pogroms, clung tenaciously to communal and religious forms that guar- 
anteed the conunuity of their experience, The dominant Protestant population viewed with alarm 
the intrusion of alien culture-bearers that resisted assimilation. The sentiment felt by many was 
expressed in Boston's American in the midst of the heavy Irish migration (Handlin, 1959, p. 185): 


instead of assimilating at once with customs of the country of their aduption, 
eur foreign population are toe much in the habit of retaining their national usages, 
of associating too exclusively with each other. and living in groups together. These 
practices serve no good purpose, and tend merely to ahenate those among whom 
thes have chosen to reside It would be the part of wisdom, to abanden at once all 
Unages and associations vhich mark them as foreigners, and te become in teehng 
Cand custom, as wellayin privilegesand nights, citizens of the United States 
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Yet another circumstance provided the native population with a qusufication fer their hostility 
to the immigrants Generaily poor to begin with, and entering the secre-economic system at its low- 
est port the mimigrants crowded into overpopulated urban slumis: disease. crime. ‘child-de- 
pendency. and delinquency were rampant [heir commumtics were regarded as hotheds of vice. 
In IX92 the New Pork Times said ot the Jewish community in the Lower Fast Side (Bernard, 1973, 
p iy 


This nehborhoaod. peopled almost entirely by the people whe claim to have been 
driven trom Poland and Ruysia. ty the evesore of New York and perhaps the flthiest 
place in the western continent. [hos impessible tor a Christan to live there because 
he will be driven out. either by blows or the dirt and the stench They cannot be 
itted up toa higher plane because they do not wantta be 


There were, of course, other reasons for fear and resentment. When organized, immigrant groups 
could consutute a powerful poliucal force, as they did in Boston around 1850. Voting together as a 
group to further therr common interests, they brought on themselves the wrath of those they voted 
against, which included, in Boston, the “Free Soilers.” Moreover, the immigrants upset the ecologi- 
cal balance in the work-world. a fact that found expression in the Massachuseits Senate Documents 
of 1847 (Handlin, 1959, p. 185) where itis recorded that the Irish are displacing 


the honest and respectable laborers of the State, and... from their manner of 
hving . work for much less per day .. . being satisfied with food to support the 
minimal evistence alone =. . while the fatter (the native-American workers) not only 
lahor for the bods hut for the mind, the soul, and the State. 


It iy impossible to understand the rapid development of native-American welfare provisions 
atter 1850 and especially after the Civil War, if the impact of immigration is ignored. Although the 
development of these provisions may be profitably viewed as a humanitarian response to an in- 
creasingly complex world, in which social and economic realities bred anomie and poverty on a 
massive scale, mt should also be viewed as an attempt by the dominant, native American group to 
Maintain its cultural, social and economic dominance in the face of alien peoples and cultural forms 
which threatened it. Expressed in political movements, like the Know-nothings, self-maintenance 
drivesexpressed themselves in other ways as well (Riseman, 1965, p. 284): 


From the 1880's to the 1920's, for example, the white Protestant majoritv waged 
an increasingly unsuccessful war to mainta'n its dominance not only in the sphere 
of work, where at Was skilled, but also in the sphere of play where it was constantly 
having to fight for a precarious competence. Hence it resisted any new potentialities 
tor cansumership offered by the work-disenfranchised ethnics, ranging from Italian 
fond to borsch-circuit comedy and the Negroid Charleston. Prohibition was the last 
major battle in that war. Its bad effects were blamed on the “Sicilian gangster.” 


The refusal of the dominant culture to incorporate any of the cultural forms of the immigrant was 
Paralleled by the effort to force the immigrant to take on American ways, and it is in this connection 
that large-scale developments in social welfare took place in the late nineteenth century. [mmigra- 
tion sumulated the development of a wide variety of provisions aimed at assimilating the immigrants 
to the existing social system with minimum disruption of the system. These provisions testified to a 
genuine, if often highly paternalistic, humanitarian concern for the plight of the poor immigrant and 
his children: but the very character of the heip given demonstrates tne unacceptability of the un- 
assimilated immigrant, whose divergence from mainline cultural patterns was vies 3 as sympto- 
matic of his neediness. Put differently, the development of welfare provisions during this period 
was stimulated by the same set of concerns that inspired hostility towards the immigrant among 
significant elements of the population: the difference was that in the latter case the sentiment ex- 
pressed was, “We don’t like or want you.” or “Change or else!” whereas in the former the typical 
expression of this concern was “Let us help you.” In this sense, many of the welfare provisions 
that were established in this period were a sublimated expression of the hostility and fear that 
characterized the native American's atutude toward the largely ethnic urban poor (Platt, 1969). 
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As the organized conscience of the dominant culture, the Protestant: churches became important 
vehicles of public sentiment, and it is to be expected that they would express these sentiments 
nan idealized way that simultaneously incorporated and masked Jess acceptable but strongly felt 
nauive American attitudes. Even where, as was often the case, those promoting charity were strictly 
humanitarian tn their intent, the strong support they received within the culture was due in large 
Measufe Co such altitudes. There are actually two different Protestant tendencies at work during this 
period. and these must be considered separately 


The Social Gospel 


The initial response of organized Protestantism to the rise of the large immigrant class living 


in-urgan slums was to place the greatest possible physical and spiritual distance between itself 
and the poor (Abell, 1962, pp. 1-2): 


The city was the hot-house of every cancerous growth yet Protestant: Christianity, 
bound by doctrine and tradition to spiritual regeneration alone, did not adopt a sat- 
ilactory program of secial ethics until late in the century. By rigidly sepatating bads 
and spirit and denying rehgious value to the former, Protestant thought: necessarily 
ignored the problem of human welfare in the great cities . 2. Until the mid-eighties 
the urban poor scarcely figured in Protestant missionary tactics. 


This tendency to withdraw from the corrupt world to the realm of uncontaminated spirit 
found its expression in the content of church life which made no reference whatsoever to “the spirit- 
ual issues of interest to the harrassed mulutudes,” or to “modern times, to inodern modes of sinning 
and living (Abell, 1962. p. 7)." It also, however. was expressed in demographic patterns which call 
to mind the more recent exodus of Whites from urban communities into which poor - or even not 
sopoor — Blackshavecome (Abell. 1962, p. 6): 


All could see that as the working class crowded into the industrial quarters the old 
parochial churches sought congenial sites on the great avenues up town When the 
Civil War ended nearly a halt-hundred important congregations had already deserted 
lower New York, and soon after Bostonians were leaving historic meeting houses for 
sum ptuous edifices inthe Back Bay 


In the end, however, a number of Pressures Converged to force organized Protestantism to 
deal with the immigrants. The urban proletariat grew larger and more aggressive. The foreign taint 
on the environment became more pronounced. There were ettorts to organize the largely immigrant 
labor force. Seen as oppressors, Protestants bore the brunt of this hosulity. While some were con- 
cerned by the political mobilization of the poor against their oppressors, there were others within the 
churches who were disturbed by the failure of Protestantism to attract members of the urban pro- 
letariat to its ranks. The convergence of all these concerns finally led the churches to a multi-faceted 
response. The ground for activism was cleared by critiques of the social tendencies inspired by 
Protestant theology. Forexample, Stephen Colwell: 


... detaifed the historical background for his taith’s outright encouragement of greed 
and selfishness. If the Protestant reformers, through force of circumstances, had, 
Properly, stressed questions of truth, they had unyustifiably ‘overlooked in their read- 
ings of the New Testament its imperative injunctions of brotherly kindness’. |. He 
thought it significant, tor example, that English-speaking Christians had neglected 
fo write even one adequate treatise on Christian charity to refute the rank material- 
in pervading the political economy of England and America. Protestants per- 
sisted in. believing that human sufferings were the “penalties of idleness, disease, or 
similar causes, in a great measure the fault of the sufferers” But the poor had re- 
jected this view and along with it the Christianity which championed it (Abell, 1962, 
pp. 6-7). 


Although organized Protestantism was slow to identify with such tndietments, the various 
Pressures noted above began to coalesce in the 1860's and ‘70's and soon the “Social Gospel.” or 
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“Socal Chrisuanity” movement was under way, rapidly enlisung the support of rich and poor Pro- 
testants from any denominations. Characterized by a sympathetic interest in helping the poor, the 
different tendencies at work in the movement gave rise lo a ‘variety of acuvites. “Carrying the 
Christian mission to the poor” included: providing tor the physical needs of the poor: introducing 
Sunday Schools, and even industrial schools into the urban slums: introducing evangelistic pro- 
grams: and promoting social reformns that would ease the situation of the poor. Americanization, 
Christianization, and direct and indirect efforts at transforming the maternal environment of the 
poor, were allelements in the new “aggressive Christianity.” = 


The missions, and later the settlement houses. the typical institutions that gave concrete 
expression to the “Social Gospel,” soon proliferated in the urban ghettos, offering material and 
spiritual provisions for the poor. In addition, Protestant churches ceased their movement from the 
urban centers and assumed new role definitions. They began by opening their doors to the poor for 
Purposes of prayer; many eventually came to view themselves as having a ‘social mission.’ Called 
‘institutional churches,’ these institutions sought to expand their functions “to cover the entire life 
of man (Abell, 1962, p. 137).” This effort was a radical departure from their traditionally exclusive 
commitment to spiritual regeneration; the new social identity represented a Catholicization of Prot- 
estantism. However, most Protestants agreed that for “toc long has Rome been allowed a practical 
monopoly of the humanitarian agencies of religion (Abell, 1962, p. 137)." Indeed, by the end of the 
century, thoughtful Protestants in all denominations had come to frown upon aristocratic churches 
as heathenish caricatures of Christianity (Abell, 1962, p. 248). 


By 1900, “every conspicuous human need had a corresponding religious society (Abell, 1962, 
p. 249).” Beyond this, the churches’ espousal of the cause of labor, its demand for social reforms 
that would remove the harshest by-products of industrial capitalism, had not only taken the edge 
off the hostility which had been directed at them, but had in various ways promoted social reform. 
Insptred in all probability by the same combination of guilt, fear, and humanitarian concern that 
has led contemporary Whites to become advocates for Blacks, Social Christianity did, in fact, have 
an impact on the situation of the immigrant-poor, among other things, it directly and indirectly pro- 
moted a climate which led to the Americanization of the immigrant. Although by no means the sole ° 
explanation for this phenomenon, Social Christianity’s charitable mission to the poor licensed the 
intrusion of the dominant culture-bearers into the world of the immigrant. This well-meaning intru- 
siveness could undermine the resistance of the immigrant as its hostile counterpart was unable to do. 


Although Social Christianity continued as a movement well into this century — roughly, 
until the strict immigration quotas were established -- its significance was over-shadowed after 
1900 by the increasing involvement of government in social welfare, and by the rise of professional 
social work. Although the Social Gospel established the climate for these developments, there is 
an ¢ven more significant sense in which Protestantism is implicated in these developments. For 
while organized Protestantism developed its own social service provisions, the attitudes which 
it promoted also found expression in developments outside of denominational organizations. 


The Nonsectarian Missionaries 


The same pressures that inspired the Social Christianity movement also stimulated important 
extra-religious developments in the realm of social welfare: after the Civil War, the government as 
well as a host of private organizations and movements responded in novel even revolutionary ways 
to the plight of the largely ethnic urban poor. The thrust of this involvement was in the direction of 
making charity scientific - that is, by eliminating indiscriminate, wasteful almsgiving through at- 
taining a clearer understanding of problems to be solved and b~ developing the most efficient and 
least costly strategies tor solving them. Various organizations, nztional and local, were founded for 
the purposes of fostering communication and coordination between different organizations involved 
in social welfare, for developing standards of treatment, and for joint fund-raising. Moreover, utterly 
new attitudes toward the enterprise of service emerged during this period. Stress was placed on 
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developing feed-back loopy for determining the efficacy of welfare provisions, and on the impor- 
tance of revising programy when the teedback proved them ineffective. To this end charitable or- 
ganizations were encouraged to keep careful records of their finances, of the number of clients 
served, of services rendered, and the results of such service. But systematic, careful work of this kind 
could not be dune by the traditional, good-willed volunteer who had’ no experience or training. 
As a scientitic enterprise, charity required its own technicians: it required trained professionals, 


Pifigieney alyo demanded that differences in particular cases be noted and that different 
classes of individuals with characteristically different problems be given treatment relevant to 
their needs. Phat is. there was an increasing belief that treatment should be individualized. This view 
found expression in the post Civil War movement to separate children from adults in public and 
for sectaiman imsttutions, and also in the demand that they no longer be placed in large congregate 
iMsctutions Where no attention could be paid to individual needs. Increasingly, sentiment came to 
favor cottage plan institutions or toster home placements for dependent-neglected, orphaned, or 
Jelinguent children as the better alternative to placement in congregate institutions: placement, 
morsover, should be on the basis of caretul study of the child’s problems and needs, and should be 
caretully supervised by trained experts. 


The acuvities of the groups promoting these changes, such as the “child-savers” and the 
Charity Organization Societies, constituted the beginnings of modern social work. It is therefore 
imMportant Co note that the movement reflected a decidedly Protestant impulse. 


At teast two features of the situation lend credence to this interpretation. The first is that the 
leaders of the charity-retorm movement were largely drawn from the ranks of the Protestant clergy 
(Miller, (961, p. 85). 


Much of the secular soo! work that took shape around the turn of the century was 
begun by deeply religious people who were taypured ta express their concern on a 
commorunty level 


Pronunent Protestant leaders in the movernent to make ‘charity a rational enterprise included: 
Charles Loring Brace. the godfather of the child-saver movement, Octavia Hill, “English pioneer 
in housing reform (Miller, 1961, p. 85)" Reverend S. Humphreys Guryeen, founder of the first Char- 
ty Greganiauon Society, Reverend Vhomas Chalmers, who 1s usually credited with having de- 
veloped the individuahzed approaches and person-centered Philosophy which undergirds the pre- 
sent concepts of “case work, Josiah Strong and John M. Gleen, the organizer of the Russell ‘Sage 
Foundation Moreover, “many of the early professional workers were individuals who came into 
social work from the acuve ministry (Miller, 1961, p. 85).” 


Because the reform movement was led by Protestants, inevitably, the moral and cultural val- 
ues Of the reformers were of a distinetly Protestant character. Thus, in the reformatories they spon- 
sored, “the value of sobriety. thrift, industry, prudence, ‘realistic ambition, and adjustment must 
be taught (Platt, 1969, p. 55)." all of these being derivatives of the Protestant Ethic. Similarly, the 
emphasis on individualization of treatment has its roots in an American individualism that is the 
ollspring of Protestant emphasis on the individual soul rather than on the group. Finally, as noted 
above, the cinphasis on making charity scientific is consonant with, if not caused by, distinctively 
Protestant styles for. it Max Weber is correct, the distinctively Western rationality. tnat consists 
of devising the most efficient means to given ends, and which involves making systematic, precise 
calculations and the keeping ot records, has ats roots in the Protestant’s quest to assure himself of 
his Eleetton through worldly success (Weber, 195%) 


This ine of reasoning suggests that there was some reason for the mistrust, especially com- 
mon amen Catholies. of the large-scale developments taking place in presumably “nonsectarian” 
quarters, Aithough such movements as the child-savers and the Charity Organization Societies did 
not formally identity themselves with ans organized religion, the values and directions they pro- 
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Moted Were consistent with traditional Protestant: emphases: expressed in secular terms, the basic 
sivles and onentatiens fostered by Protestantism survived their exclusion trom a formal religious 
context, and continued to develop in the culture as distinctively American, Progressive orientations 
(Kohs, 1966. p42: and Johnson, 1960, p 19) In the tirst twa decades of this century, these values 
found their way inte: public legistaton and thereby acquired an official sanction, and also into the 
rapidly developing social work profession which has dominated the social welfare field for so much 
ofthe centurs 


For this reason, Protestants were generally undisturbed and somewhat gratified by the large- 
scale development under pubhe and private auspices of secular welfare Provisions. Members of their 
religion had developed the ideology animating these provisions, and as Johnson has suggested 
(1960, p 19), they were satisfied that these provisions were in harmony with Protestant convictions 
(see alya Mitler PQ6b p OR) 


The Twentieth Century 


The satisfaction of American Protestants with developments outside the churches may be 
accounted as one of the principal reasons for the failure of social services under Protestant auspices 
to federate. in any significant way, across denominational boundaries. Although there were efforts 
in this direction in the fate nineteenth century and during the twentieth century as well, the incen- 
tives of increased fund-raising ability and consolidation of Power were apparently insufficient to 
overcome traditional Protestant disunity. Although Protestants involved in social welfare have 
noted with dismay that the Catholic and Jewish social welfare Systems have a power and a visibility 
that the divided Protestant agencies do not have, they have been unable to change the situation 
(Cayton and Nishi, 1955, pp. 64-65). National organizations with ditterent degrees of control have 
characteristically been developed along denominational lines. and national. State, and locai Councils 
of Churches have sought to promote the semblance of integrated efforts at their respective levels; 
but. generally speaking. the effort in this direction has been unsuccessful (Studley, 1944, p. 125). 


The complacency of American Protestants with regard to social welfare provisions contrib- 
uted to another phenomenon: the little-challenged tendeney for many agencies and_ institutions 
founded by the churches to move in the direction of nonsectarianism and secularism (Miller, 1961, 
Pp. 98, Stidley, 1944, p. 5), a movement that has eventuated not only in a variety of different relation- 
ships between the churches and their agencies, but also in complete breaks with the mother-or- 
ganizations (Johnson, 1956, pp. 17-18). Two of the three Major pressures that have contributed to 
this tendency were felt by non-Protestant sectarian agencies as well, namely, the ideology brought 
inte the agencies hy professionals trained in nonsectarian, secular schools of social work (Reid, 
1971, p. tloOt; Maller, 1961, p. 143), and the demands of funding agents (e.g., the Community Chest 
er United Fund Organizations) and of the government that the institutions which they serve be 
open to the whole community, regardless of religion (See below p, 86). 


But there was also a third pressure in this direction which has been unique to Protestantism. 
The churches, rather than resisting the secularization and growing independence of their agencies, 
came to encourage such tendencies. That they were often unable to finance their agencies them- 
selves was, no doubt, part of the reason for their willingness to give up control (Cayton and Nishi, 
1955. p. 60). more than this, however. increasingly the churches did not even want to finance the 
enterprises they had initiated. Following the heyday of Social Christianity and especially during and 
after the Depression, a conservative reaction set in within Protestantism which re-asserted the con- 
servative pre-Social Gospel view that the Churches should confine “their activities to spiritual mat- 
ters. As F. Frnest Johnson put the matter: : 

Ttis my conviction that the conduct of soctal services by the cnurch. broadly speaking, 


isonet che nermal expression of Chrisuan motive. As the institunon pre-eminently 
responsible ter the teaching of ideals and attiudes. keeping Gath alive and inspiring 
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cagher endeasot, the cnunh can funmetion pest om. smpregnating soca! werk and 
abether Communit functions with ats purpose, as ose ont ot leutage CCoughlin, 
iw p mm 


As this traditional view reasserted itself the feeling gamed ground that the Churches’ heavy invest- 
ment im soca! weltare was causing it to tad an ity distinctively spiritual mission: since public and 
NoMscctathan soci: welfare Provisions Were increasingly Common. there wats ne longer a need and 
Ineretere any reason tor the churches to continue in the directiun pioneered by Protestants in the 
late nineteenth century What was required. it was urged. was a renewal! of the Churches’ spiritual 
mission, Phe domaince ot thiy view during much of this century strongly discouraged the develop- 
mer.totnew kinds of provisions 


Whiie residues of the era of the Socal Gospel have continued to exist, the withdrawal of 
the churehes from activism in social welfare, the tendency of many agencies te assume a nonsec- 
tartan status. ang tne inability ot agencies to tederate across denonmungtionat fines nave led to the 
decreased tisibilits of Protestant soctal services 


Recent Trends 


In fecent years, especially since 19SQ. dissatisfaction with the Protestant withdrawal from 
social welfare has developed in several quarters. While some have continued to hold that heavy 
Protestant: invelsement in) social welfare iy unnecessary because nonsectarian institutions reflect 
Protestant’ concerns and values saustactorily (e.g. Johnson, 1960, p. 19: Johnson, 1956. p. 179). 
others have come to beleve that Protestantism’s complacent inactivity is founded on an_ illusion 
(Kohs, 1966, p 147) In their view, nonsectanan institutions and, indeed, society as a whole, have 
moved increasingly away from Protestant onentations (Miller, 1961. pp. 98-99). Man centered rath- 
er than God-centered, optimistic to the point of obliterating any sense of human sinfulness, the 
secular-humamistic ideology embodied in nonsectanan welfare provisions is, it was argued, very 
remote trom Protestant beliefs (Bachmann, 1955, p. 119). In the view of these critics, it was a mis- 
teke for the churches to accept (and even encourage) the rise of secular welfare institutions as an 
alternative to institutions permeated with a distinctively Protestant orientation. They have there- 
fore urged Protestant groups to rededicate themselves to active. direct involvement in social wel- 
tare. In other words, after having readily accepted it for many years. secularization became problem- 
atic to many Protestants, and the need was felt to reaffirm a distinctively Protestant appraoch to 
the problems of human weltare. 


There is. however, itn important obstacle to comprehensive efforts on the part of Protestants 
to introduce distinetively sectarian values and beliefs into agencies and institutions under their 
coutrol The tunding agents on which they must rely to finance this work (government. United 
bund) are tugging in a different: direction, requiring agencies receiving funds to be open to every: 
one and tO provide a nonsectarian program, Protestants therefore often feel frustrated in attempts 
to generate distincusely Protestant: programs. Phey are caught in a dilemma: to ignore the require- 
ments of non-sectarian funding sourees and promote distinctively sectarian programs 1s to con- 
demin themselves to playing a very small role in providing for the welfare needs of the public: on the 
other hand. to meet the requirements of these funding sources and obtain the resources to maintain 
larve-scale programs would be to lose the ratsen dere offered for renewed involvement in social 
Wellare, which is to proside an alternative to the secular-humanptue ideology that has increasingly 
displaced Protestant orientations. 


Phis dilemma ty avoided by a liberal group within Protestantism that has become very active 
in recent Vears. Tike their Creiigiously) more orthodox brethren the liberals have urged Protestant 
groups to become involved in actively): promoting human welfare: but their aim is not so much to 
combat a threatening secular-humanistic ideology as at is to get Protestants to affirm their com- 
mitment as Chnstians to the alleviation of suffering and the overcoming af injustice. Their position 
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has attracted wide support The accusation of indiflerence. and even of compheity with the op- 
Pressurs through action, has fed te a resurgence of the ideotogs of Segal Christanity, as the 
churches in the Soctal Gospel era became advocates for the interests of labor. contemporary 
churches of sariaus denominations have become advocates for non-whites and the poor, promoting 
the causes of Cral Rights and Welfare Reform) Protestant organizations hate aise been widely in- 
selved in encouraging efforts at community organization and providing facilities for delinquent 
gangs and “drop-in” centers tor individuals with drug ar other problems. Ample precedent for this 
kind of activity is provided hy the institutional church movement of the late nineteenth and early 
tWentisth century 


Phe new activism is not evangelical in character” Activitics are otften undertaken in cyllabora- 
bon with organizations representing other religions: emphasis i puto on non-discrimination, the 
provision of nonyectaran services, and. importantly, on the avoidance of paternalistic atutudes to- 
wards the population semed (Muller, 1970) Local Protestant agencies increasingl view themselves 
avinstruments of the total community in which they are sitthited and accountable to this com- 
munity Representatives of the vareus groups in the community assume positions on the governing 
hoards ot the agencies and there have been instances, applauded by the National Council of 
Churches, of the indigenous community sermed by an agenes assuming full control of it (John Me- 
Dowell, personal communication, 1972). 


This movement appears to he at Crosys-purposes with the more orthodox Protestant group that 
urges the reassertion of a more distinctly Protestant appruoch to social wellure ay a response to 
American seculansm. Against the orthodox view, the liberals have drawn from such theologians 
ay Paul fillich to suggest that ethical humanitariamism, even if secular, “may not be so far afield 
trom Christian concern after all (Maller, 1961, p. 103)" In any case. tor the moment at least, the 
liberals seer ta be im ascendance Not only do they receive support trom the National Council of 
Churches. thei commitment to serve ate classes of individuals through nonsectarian programs 
enables them to accept: government and United Fund financial resources without) compromising 
their programs atleast with respect Co scetaran cole ent, 


So tong ay universalism and ecumenism remain the actuating ideals of the Protestant: wel- 
fare enterprise. it will probahiv continue to receive support from extra-sectarian funding organiza- 
trons. But itis unclear what will happen if significant numbers of Protestants come to feel, us some 
already do. that Protestant we'fare provisions must affirm) Protestant orientations in a more par- 
tcularistic way than they do presently. Protestants are concerned ahout this, and are ariong those 
Protesung the kinds of expectations attached ta receipt of money trom United Fund campaigns. 
But whether such protests will affect the situation is open to question, Put differently, from the van- 
lage port oof the particularism universalism continuum there are strong supports for Protestant 
4CUMity IN sochil Werlare, so 1ong as itty construed im nonsectaran, universalistc terms, but this 
suppert could disappear it the churches seek to reaffirm their particularistic. sectarian character 
intherr soul welfare acti ities 


HI. THE CATHOLIC EFFORT IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


Pio tir orpnan IRONS Countny Was established Py the Uisnine Sisters on New Orleans 
ry part ob the eighteenth century (Johnsen, 1984, p 99) Althougn tne founding of this 
SPadbews the Ltreeoscale amvolvement of Cathodes on chido welfare an the nineteenth 
BRU S  s cess GN POTLANE Thom a Cathohe pot of view. than another phenomenon which took 
Pods S 0 The PEST heteenth century pered. names. the massive desertion of American Catholics 
trope tae tanks ob the Charen According to O'Grady (193800, ot the Que. nt to 320G,000 individuals of 
Cather. fosesar ining ain the United States in P79, only 30.000 caisd be counted as members of 
the Can 8 Svenal crrcumpetinees contributed to tus phenomencen there were pervasive, if some- 
eres aatvet ann-Cathoke sentiments among the overhelming!l Protestant population; American 
Us ovipodied ao dostinet’y Protestant outlook (O°Grads, 1930. p 7474 “hich Was in many ways 
cout gabe ah the teaepings of the Cathole Cnureh. bor e\umple, whereas the phototypically 
san oethig ot individuation was consonant with the Protestant uleal ot “the priesthood of be- 

cts tas ond naduatism Was antitheneal te the Cathote «ew that tne beliefs of the individual 
Aecm trios Math dictates of the Charen as a condition of lis acthetving a good lite in this world 
aad Salvation un the fereatter Phe meompanbilty ot the Cathohe outlook with the values. ideals 


erdostues of the predominaaus Protestant: American population imade it ditticult tor the Church 


Thine the 2 


Pops or seltin this country as O'Grady ’s MEAUS Tes sR ZENT 


Nineteenth century Catholies were left with an uneasy fear that American life was an ana- 
themat Co the welleberng of the Church in this counts and the beliet that extraordinary efforts 
werd be required it the Church way to thrive. Phe efforts of John Carroll, the first American Bishop, 
hacestabish schools tor Cuthohe children at the end of the cighteenth century represent the first of 
a tong sericy of Cathole efforts to ensure that the disturbing carl histors of the Cherch in America 
weald ot repeat itself In other words, by the besinning of the nimeteenth century, Catholics had 
Wbstdy Pegun to prepare themselves tar the detense of their religion in the face of the threatening, 
spots atten, Amurean environment. Elaborated in varteus wavs, the theme of self-defense 
sonemied to dominate Cathele thought and practice duting the wiole of the nineteenth century 
OVGrrady, PW p paca 


Fhe Age of Immigration (circa 1830-1 900) 


Phe schools established through the efforts of Carroll, which constituted the character- 
ite Cathotn etfortoain child-eare during the tinst decades of the nineteenth century, were staffed by 
Communities op the Religious primar. during this period, bs the Daughters of Charity of Em- 
meePotg Marvitad Clobnsen. E956. p to) Because there were vers tew destitute children, provi- 
wens tor them could: ustally be airnanged within the framework of the cathy schools “Phe number 


eohotnolyss Children te be atted tor would not be lurve for some: eaiacithe It was not at all 


Unecrenon to tind am msttugon caring ter five orphans and prosden educational taciites for 100 
erers children (OG rade, YA py" 


Bat thos situation changed dramatically ats waves of drih and Geran immigrants began to 
Hew the witern partot the country Phe harshness of the conditiens trom which thes were escaping, 
The daseaye infected, overcrowded ships in which thes made the Vovage to this country, and the 
hates burn: conditions of tite and work that awaited them on Amenecan shores resulted in an ever- 
Metsu population of orphans, hattorphans, and uependent-nevlected children (lohnson, 1956, 


a4, 


Hoods, in ao sense, natural that the Chureh assume the respanstbility tor providing for these 
chidron, the tradition of direct provaston for the nceds, throueh the establishment. of appropriate 
metirntonal forms. vty deeply rooted ain the Cathohe past But there was also a more immediate 
Baten for anterseation on the partoot the Church dnoits absence, i was feared. these children would 
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Prohasy mate outside the intiuence of the Charch COG rads. IVI8. p 137) many would be placed 


Dope Roe Witismetses. others would tal under the custeds of deages cing Protestant erpamvatiens and 


Maas DAR dito posssAbus Was parteghaiy distiosem te Catiehe ccaders. wine viewed the 


ser Gattis te provide tor the well-being ot Cathal chedron woth dostrust In them view, 


Prem osecriced vis a prefeat far eed Protestants te intervene 
Seer TS therefore, these chil- 
dren wete Toogtew up ty Cathoues. Cathohewontried Cidd-eate provisions would be necessary 
(VGrads ESSO pp LOO-1Ot) 


cemvertima thom GO’ Grads. Iva orn 


Pas. trdditons of chatits toined hands with the concerns of the daa to nromete the develop- 


Mal ehildaare institutions by and iarate. orphanages tor destitute Cathohe chil- 
orphanage supplememed the schoal as a characterstig form oot Catholic imtersvention 


sbotSe covey ot ohiidren Started promis bs Communines ot the Re us (Johnsan, 1956, p. 30), 
oT gasped ehoa paroh level rmapdis hecomuiat a tistle feajure of Ameri- 
ag tO Grads  P98O pp 72-728) 


tansy oe Rese institutions the Church was able to provide a clamtered environment per- 
Medtes witha distinetly Cathohe spiritter many Catholic children who would otherwise have been 
Preecd in the pubhie almshouses or an the custads of mon-Catieiies Such insulation was not new to 


Cathelasm. tae monastery. after ad oi a Cathehe insututen, ao religious fortress for those who 
would escape the permiqiaus influence of the world. In America. it was the “pernicivus influence” 
otoate ina non-Catholic society that threatened the integrity of the Catholic. Although the Church 
Was UMadie to provide for ity members a totally self-suthierent lite-space on the model of the mon- 
asters. the orphanages established in the nineteenth century may he construed ay an attempt made 
Sv the Church to manits fortresses atts most sulnerable points. : 


The Post-Civil War Feriod 


Sootong as lirge numbers of Catholics continued to come ia this country, and so long as 
eaeh new group of immigrant tound itself at the “bottom of the heap.” child-care institutions con- 
tinued to he established. But specs! circumstances accelerated this process after the Civil War (Mc- 
Cessern, 1948, p 14k) Public opimion within the dominant culture began to be mobilized in the ser- 
vice of bringing some order into the chaotic, threatening situation that was resulting -from = mass- 
mimigration and industrial capitalism. In the area of child-care, efforts were made to take chil-+ 
dren aut ot the elmshouses and to establish more specialized facilities for their care (Folks. 1902. 
poCD) a number of private organizations Protestant and (purportedly) nonsectarian were hard 
at work providing institutional and other kinds of care (eg.. “Sunday Schools”) for the ‘destitute 
vhildren that goamed the streets of the urban centers. Significant: among these early efforts was 
Chitrtes Brace’s program to send victimized and delinquent children to toster-homes in the country 
Where thes ought grow up ima “healthy” environment, 


Pmananeg., as thes did, trem the dominant Protestant culture. these developments were 
Viewed with distrust hy Catholics (O'Grady, 1930, pp. 371-373)0 morgover, their fears were con- 
homed when thes discovered that under programs aimed at removing children trom the cities, large 
numbers ot Cathole children were placed in Protestant homes (O"Grady. 1930. pp. 106-107). Sus- 
Momus of these programs, Catholics were equally enraged by the purportedly nonsectarlan insti- 
Hunan provisions exiting alter the Cial War (Committee on History of Child-Saving, 1893. pp. 
19-2Oy 


Hut the questian was put. Afay the state suceeeded in escluding tram oats insttutians 
afi desrncnve religion. and all sectaruin tea Aire and infliacie’ Inquire at The Juve: 
nile Asvtum. Phe Hause of Refuge” “The Children’s Aid Society! ‘The Five Points 
House ot Industry Where among the managers of all these institutions as a Cathohe 
tobe tound” Where among their supenmtendents, their teichers. their preachers, 
dooeg nnd a Cathahe® Where among ther acts of worship ist Catholic aet toler- 
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indiv:d 


Merk, Tae Gon 


Upouedated. cine Nonepreducnse benavioar Cl avimess hp Wu ca tees toa destenetty Protestant 


wits More than this. the ser tact that middie: and upper. ravtaan Protestants were making 
Peoosiens tor the Csaivatian” of cmimterint children ot a culture, makes it 
GCE Met te Somstrus the Ghidesatimg mover cats a tee ners geterear se Waeregs in former 


Pimes. Missiemarivs setoout tor distant lands, 


actiturs. thes only had 


Potitaf teat was tothe 


"suet fawn 


Thi. cn any Gane, Was the sew oot Carhalc ieaders COG rads. $920, p. 14°. Bovlan, 1942. 
poTD whose preoccupation with problems ot Catholic survival cn this country made them acutels 


sensitise fo che hidden antended or unintended) overtones in the acetates that were to eventuate 
imo modern. professional chanty work (social work) Like Rhaicks cm recent times, their situation re- 
quired them to be iar more sensitive than then Protestant “helpers” neo the paternalistue, patronizing, 
and tundamentalis ahen character of these aetvities, And tke contemporary Blacks, they sought 
fe fesist this do-gooding intrusiveness in Grder to themselves contre! the destimes of members of 
therr eroup 


Thus. the Cathohe response te the efforts ef the fist child-savers Was TO oseck Ways of mul- 
hpising their own prosissiens tor children Phe idea ot Placing children in Cutholie toster homes was 
appealiag ta seme. hut others notably. the Cathal Sisterhoods whoo had the primary responsi- 
bilit. tar institutional child-care were suspicious of this propos Nccordime te O'Grady (1930, 
p99), to them 


staked of Provestantisny Phes had heard ot thousands ot chddren ct Posh umm 
etants wae Aad heen picked upon the streets of New Yors Gat and sentote Prores. 
hant Hemes in the middie west Phesv were atraid lest she farmer. eben the Cathohy 
farmer. wWhie Ae appeated teohe iotinenced bw has maahp be ochinkeng 
femoinmden oof the seoronne warms he would secure heeiath Sider macedonia heme 


rot Naat 


Moreover. there were ato this time relatwels few Cathohe families whe ceald sustai the burden 
ot canting tor an additrona) child. and at was doubttul thar these would suthee te care for the large 
numbers of children tia aveded care (O'Grady, 1930, p. 100) 


Nscaoresuit, Catnolies by and large remaiic! true te tne precedent estiblished during the pre- 
Civil Warr days. that ss. thes reaffirmed the policy of estublishirg congregate institutions in which 
orphaned, dependent, and neglected children could krOW Up in oa Cathohe setting: under the direc- 
Von ot the Sisterhoads and Brotherhoods (O'Grady. 1930, pp Tif 1i7, 438) But because of the 
Pressures impinging on them, Che newer institutions differed from these established in the earlier 
partoof the century io significant respects. Phe new facdities, offen much larger. Were established 
on a diocesan cither than a parish level. Moreover, they tiled an important gap tn the existing 
Catholic child-care structure Mans of the Sisterhoods that) constituted the persannel of the older 
child-care institutions bad strict regulations relating to the care of bows. in same cases, for example, 
thes would refuse to care for boys alter they reached: the ave at tour or tive (O'Grady, 1930, pp. 
S385) Bass above this age were thereforg dikely candidates for the vlmshouses and, especially 
after the Civil War, for the provisions promoted by non-Catholic philanthropists. In response to this 
problem, many of the newer institutions sought to provide for boys through their adolescence 


Jo] 


(O'Grady, 1930, pp. LO7f. As in comparable non-Catholic institutions at thiy time. thes were taught 
trades nord: thatthes might be selt-sutficing when thes left the institution, 


Some of the new congregate insutuuens hoped to market tae handiwork of the children and 
therebs become self-supporting, but such hopes usually failed te materialize (O'Grady. 1930. p. 
(14) Phe New York Protectors. for caample proved unable to support itself bs this means or by 
seleiabon in the Cathohe community of New York. and came to rely vers heavily on support from 
tne state and tne city (O'Grady. 1933) Although trowned upon by non-Catholics, who regarded 
Hots a bhttant vielztion of Church State separation pohey (O'Grady. 1920. p. 101). public support 
for wellare imstitutiony under sectarian auspices continued, establishing a preeedent that has yet 
to he disavewed 


In addivon te this victory, Cathohe child-care activists of the PS60's and 1870's could pride 
thfaselves on another important achievement. Bs bringing to public attention the fact that the 
suite had pad ECie, any attentien to religious differences ameng it wards, they helped promote 
genera: acceptance of the view that child-caring institutions should respect the religion of children 
athe custeds Por example in New York. one of several states thar adopted a policy of contracting 
wath private institutions to care for state wards. it became public policy in 1875 to place the child, 
Poatall poss & ein an institution sponsored by his own religious group. This policy was a tremen- 
dous Poor to the Cathohes, guaranteeing them the nght to care tor children ef Catholic faith at 
the oxpense of the state (Stiddey, 1944. pp 14-15). 


i 


The Ethno-Religious Dimension 


Mihough tt has been usetul as a device to speak of the Catholic Church in this country and 
tog propiems at faced. the seuvines of Catholics in social welfare were aot a monolithic enterprise. 
TRese ytforts were not unified. organized, or integrated across the beundaries of immigrant-nation- 
abts Tn tact omestot the Catholic welfare insututions (as well as churches) established in the nine- 
teenth centurs vacre parochial not only wath respect to the Protestant culture. but also with respect 
Teonationahty Mong with other mutual aid and self-help organizations established in the immigrant 
communities, the chud-care imsutunons represented the effort of the group to. preserve common 
formsot ite inthe face oral the pressures towards anomie and toll diverga nization, 


Because rehinon was integrally connected with the immigrants national traditions, the or- 
Piatages ane offer ongimvatduons that developed within the imnnerant communities were aS much 
Anoephost hoot natemal ats relwous menuts (O'Grads, 1930, pp 72-73: 77-78) This fact. in eon- 
ming tar woth the faet that Tho d.tterent immigrant groups were competitors in rhe American ecology, 


expabny wes or Was thar the Germans, the trish, the Poles. the [naians. and other Catholic immigrant 


groupe cae seated tne own chudaare institutions ANithough geresnaily statfed by at religious or- 
der sre tinaneed by a founding national grovtn and intended only for children of 
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“ Cathone point of view. such as that held As cndigenous American Cath- 
ees ter ae be Sc ueman Tees were native American WASPS who had entered the 


som the resulting situation Was disastrous Phe interweaving of national 
sas provented the deselopment of a religious odenuts that cut acress national 
matrs Peorne aie cof chad wellare! this meant that there Was fe coofdingden of communication 
Setar se acon, omsttatians, whisk duplicated cach offers sersiccs and thereby depleted pre- 

a reseutees Gimecessanisy Tt atas anty oan the closing decades of the century that sone 
cds teaatds centratvatem comd be discerned in oa mosxement towards drocese-wide institutions 
at seed Of Re Mirrous offre groups wathin its contings But cyen when necessitated by the 
are or Gh te ecg eth camimnunites to poovide for their own needs. the diecese-wide institu: 


Peres tere ed Ute suppert tren ther comttuent communities whe did uet regard them ay their 
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own Indeed. vers often. the responsibility. for financing them devolved on the Communities of 
the Religious which stafted them (O'Grady, 1930, p. 416). 


the Legacy of the Nineteenth Century 


bien the pomt of view of Catholic charities, the most important facts about the nineteenth 
century were the mistrust of the dominant, Protestant culture and the inability of the ethnically 
Aeterogeneous Catholic immigrants to transcend their national. ethnic identities in the service of 
cooperation and mutual aid. Phis situation nad. in the course of the centurs. transtated itself into a 
specitic pattern of inyvtitutional arrangements. It had led to a heasy emphasiy on child-care, gen- 
erally expressed in the development of a great many congregate insatutions founded by different 
immigrant groups (Gavin, 1962. pp. 5,40). As the century drew to a close. there were still virtually 
No Cooperative transacniony between the different Catholic child-care institutions, or between them 
and instituuons in the dominant culture. There way. at this ume. no sivtem of Catholic social wel- 
jars. only a great number of scattered arrangements, under Catholic auspices, which had virtually 
nothing to de with one another (Gul, 951. p. 82: Gavin, 1962, p. 84). 


Conservatives and Reformers: 1900-1920 


By the end of the nineteenth century, the post-Ciil War movement to reform * ¢ yNterprise 
ot charity had gained an influence that ways felt in the existing welfare systems and aise in public 
Provisions enacted by legislators. But the Catholte welfare institutions, ever mistrustful of ideas and 
Programs thet had their origins in the dominant, Protestant culture, had staunchly refused to reform 
thet provisions in accordance with the pronouncements of this Movement (Gavin, 1962, pp. 14-15); 
thiy situation resulted, near the turn of the century. in the mubilization of public sentiment against 
them. Large. congregate institutions renvained the backbone ot Catholic child-care provisions at 
atime when placement in foster homes or in cottage plan facilites was in vogue. In Catholic institu- 
tions the same treatment way indivcrunipately accorded te all children, without: much consideration 
of individual needy Methods were never subjected to critical examination, and records o! activities 
were either not kept. or net made available to the non-Catholic pobhe. Catholic welfare-workers 
Were by and large untrained and saw no need of training. All this provoked sharp public criticism, 
In addition, the overcrowding that way characteristic of these insututions aroused the suspicion 
Unitthe managers, who received their revenue from the state ona per capita basis, allowed 


“he prosperity of the institution to take the place in their minds of the wood of the 
ited. tut To this weakness. common to human nature, the SESEM Is IN eNaet ap. 
Peat Teas caster and cheaper te provide tera aumbher than a few How convenient 
taswell the treasury by an additenal per capita child (Repertoet Committee of Child 
Sain Tsetip Spa 


There Was. moreover a growing sentiment that active stepy could rustitiably he taken to en- 
sare that Carholte institutions contort to accepted standards. There was talk of reuuiring, Wel- 
Mare institutions te be heensed by the state ae a wa of ensureng such eontormity, there was also con- 
sidetabic support tor the view that state supported child-care institutons should he accountable to 
The pubhe "New York Cin. dechired the Charman of the History ot Child-Svsing Committee 
atthe Pea tenccrinaer the National Conterence of Charnes and Corrections, 


“UpPerts an asverake population of about P00 hows am as ot an eNPemse at 
ST SSQOO00 Ginmualls. on ornstitatiors comtraticd by Private om vats 


. There sone 
hentiet New York Con whe Amows on hae a tacht fee Rarow aw TYese Oi susands 


eto hddien are trained in addeness or umdustey. im virtue on ce od a Cuormeantreg 
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Mehough pressures of this kind did not putan end te the pelanen ot Cathohe charitable in- 
setitions, thes did enable aotetorm group within the Church te have a Hearing Regarded as a fifth 
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een. cwthin the Church during the [sS0's and TS9OS. a ymatil group of Catholics had involved 
tress sae. ath the progressive movement in socul welfare (Gain. 1962. p 6). Ispically. they were 
meme or ot tae Se Nineent de Paul Society. a Charitahte oiganizaien of dasmen established in 
Amen in the mid-nineteenth century: Phas group was the Progressive Vanguard in the area of 
Catnole sacial weltare (Gavin, 1962, p 12) : 

The ieaders of the reform-wroup were of Trish stock, hearimrg such names as Kerby, Mulry. 
Sheetian and O'Grady As the first signiicant wave of nineteenth centers Cathohe immigrants, the 
Irish were the socially and ec.nomieally dominant group within Catholicism. They were also the 
Most assimilated. or “Amencanized” Cathole croup. a tact that accounts for their atypical recep- 
tats Ge ideas emanating trom the dominant culture Increasingly critical of their parochial Catholic 
Arethren. thes tagted aantmst the atntude “that Dipotry is cthe inspuraten of all non-Catholic Organ- 
Watviens (Gavin, [962 p29). Believing this attitude to be fess and less well-founded. the eriics 
vectocd Cathohe workers of holding on to this stereotype without any reflection. DThus, Monsignor 
Ketbhy one ot the leaders of the reform group 


had litle patience wir the Catholn worker who omisrook Ars temperament tor 
Cathaie doctrine and tended “te convert his limitations inte Catholie principle’ 
‘Hey warned those whose temperament was comservatic. vind whose conservatism 
represented “ne thinking whatsocser” against resisting vi changes “hy alleging that 
Mes are opposed to Catholic dectrine (Gavin, 1962, p. 29)" 


The price ot this conservatism, of thre unwallingness to make use of ideas and programs that had an 
eugin outvide the Church, was the fatture of Catholic mstitutions to provide high-quality services. 
Indeed. so they argued, rigidity and incompetence were so characteristic of these institutions that 
the most talented Catholic workers preferred to work for non-Catholic organizauons, 


Equally biting was the reformers’ assault on the isolation of Catholic institutions from one 
another There was no effort to coordinate activites or even to communicate with nearby institu- 
tins They siewed this situation ay the height of inefficiency. In short, according to Monsignor 
Kerby. 


Evers unpleasant elfect ot provinciaiism was in evidence Relations between our re- 
het work and civic movements were usually remote and without distinction. The units 
of our Cathohe Chatities displayed a spirit of offishness that made them to some de- 
kree socially imetfective A defensive attitude on the part of our charitable agencies 
made criticism unwelcome and they were satisfied at times with ineffective or fuule 
work In 1270 outside of relgious communities tor which } do net now speak. | know 
of ne cournes of tormal instruction in aims and methods in Catholic Charities, They 
were totally without academic impulse. We had no literature except the 21 volumes 
otthe St bincenrde Paul Quarterly (Gavin, 1962, p. 14) 


The reformers set out to transform Catholic charity work into a systematic. efficient enter- 
prise that would compare favorably with work going on outside the Church. Organization and pro- 
lessionalizauon were the watchwords of the movement they led. Their suecess can be measured 
by the fact that the pathy they pioneered have become the thoroughfares of Catholic Charities: the 
orgamvational and programmatc reforius that they sought to implement established the basic 
tramewortk of the Church's welfare enterprise down to the present. : 


In the service of progress, in 1910 the reform-ehte founded the National Conference of Cath- 
ole Charthes. Through the meetings, literature, and educational programs promoted by the Confer- 
ence, the retormers hoped to introduce progressive ideas and programs into Catholic charity work. 
Iwo of the causes championed by the Conference were the ideal of a trained-worker and the or- 
ganization of Catholic charities on a diogesan level. Since the latter pertains to a uniquely Catho- 
Ie situation the diocese berng an ecclesiastical unit it will be useful to elaborate briefly what the 
reformers lad in mind in advocating diocese-wide organization. 


The “Puocesan Bureau of Social Welfare” was the principal remedy proposed by the re- 
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Dutedus for anoentire sity (Gavin, E962 pp SSS O'Grady. [ste, ppooditti The Natenal Coa- 
tyremee of Cataehke Chances sougnt to acceleraie the meverment ce ths curecton and ns apply the 
Pome bo cent orwanvate fea Cathebe Chant. ontiotean ces rither then cust ro child-care 
mmstitutions These efforts, ts might have heen predated. recessed sumport trem concerned and 
Pewertul mon-Cathehe qguanters In parucuiir. the leaders of the Communes Chest movement. put 
off By the need to deal with compenng spokesmen for the needs of the Catholic community and crite 
eaioot the chrome inetheienes characterptic of the Cathole stron. excited considerable pressure 
mothe directiot of divcesan organizaton (Gavin, 1962. pp. 36-37) O'Grady, 1930. p. 441) As a 
result of this pressure and the efforts of the progressive reformers within the Church. diocesan 


organization became incressingls Comemnon 


Since it was primarily the retorm-group that insisted on the need tor these diocesan agencies, 
and which therefore founded and controlled them, there was good reason to hope that the agencies 
would take on the functions proposed by the reformers. Butin this. asin other ettorts*to modermze 
Cathole charities, the reformers met with much resistance. In particular. there were many who 
tel that stream-lined impersonal organization and professionalism would operate to dissolve the 
pint of giving that way supposed to animate Catholic chanty. Although thes no Jonger expressed 
the fear that 4 Protestant plot was hehind the pressure to change. many believed that adoption of 
the dominant models oF charity-work (increasingly called social work) would bring into church in- 
sttutions oo seewlar-humanistie .deology which would undermine their character as religiously - 
inspired wnstitutions (Gavin, 1962. pp. S8-61, 89). 


Sympathetic to these concerns. the reformers made provisions which they hoped would guar- 
amtee the sectarian character of Catholic charities, Thus, the reformers successtulls promoted the 
principle that the director of each Bureau of Social Wellare be a priest appointed hy and responsthle 
to the Bishop of the Diocese (O'Grady, 1928, pp. 297-29%: Boylan, 1941. pp. 13-16). Not only would 
this ensure religieus rather than professional control of the enterprise, it would establish. as the 
felormers were fond of pomung veut continuity with the anernt tradition ot the poor and needy 
finding refuge atthe house of the Bishop; Rovian, 1941, po) 


Similarly. sa order toe ensure that trained Catholic worker. would understand the religions 
sigmificance of ther work and bring te bear on their problems disunetnels Catholic nerms and he. 
ets. thes promoted, ot the years to come, the development ot Cathelie schools ot) social work 
(Gavin 1962. p. 62) The spirit which was to amunate these institutions is ilustrated hy the following 
declaration by Boston College the sear its school of social work opened: 

Wale Boston College iy fully aware of the importinee of professional and academic 
standards. a annot be unmindtul of is responsiblity aya Cathole instrution Henee, 
the Ncnooloot Sool Work is sens detimtely commuted te the intennen ot Ig epe 
nating the entre curriculum with the principles of Christian Phiosoph. Throughout 
the courses. Cartstiin ides and objectives will be stressed. and) current concepts 


will oe analveed in the ihr ot Christian secil teachinss Phere isa decided need 

ath time. aind parnoutarls an othe treld of cocnf work. techark hack te the Frernittl 

Vertes A trained worker with strong supernatural morse. and with a clear 
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tea ther fesitanee. the moderiizauen of Catnohe charitie. especially in the area ot 
Was considerably stowed down Morgover. the Met that comfrepate imsiutuuiens continued 
rhe cirst tea decades of this century stigwests that large segments of the Catholic com- 
vids eSPeuiaiy TeCeMt amnuerints endured the Cold ways te winch the members of the Re- 
pious Orders committed Aithough. as will be seen. the “progressive” child-placing hureaus 
and Gearing houses established by the Uheral group weuld ultimately provide the reformers with 
AQ ImMporhint weapon in ther war aasenst the child-care institutions. this had not set happened in 
the tirst two dectdes of the century. Phe insutunona! and ideological legacy of the nineteenth cen- 
furs sQH Gamnianded the allegiance of sipniticant portions ot the Cathohe communi: moreover, 
the liege aipital investinent that it represented, use! exerted strong pressures ro continue providing 
Vorehdddenin traditional wavs 


Developments Since 1920 


Whasotiins Cathohes Acheved that professtonalizitien and bureaguenite organization would 
Gissolse The veehatian omareter of Cathohe chants activities, Che reformers believed that there was 
Soo Mecissoy inceripatibdiny between Cacholie values and “progessie’ oor Sscrentitic’ ideas and 
TPmignes VS Ads Aven noted. in promoting reforms thes seuiht fo pros: 


institunonal safeguards 
dato would ensure that Cathoheosponsored socn! services world always operate within a Catholic 


ab tramework Buran signiicant respects. it has turned our the: the tears of their conservative 


were wellarcounded Phe movement: that bean as an averpt te introduce modern ideas 


Soroenagues into a Catholic framework went tar bevend the gepechimens of the reformers. Not 
Coosep Cathong idendoes penetiate into this framework. fees hase cn seme respeets displaced 
“hee ating thoot mon-Cathoite persenmnen service te mone, ot at routine basis, and 
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Lente chidren who would 
ceoDp wets tne mainstream of Ameri- 
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endet unstitutoons Bee 


vate institutions if at al) pos- 


wan vteoemouid Reo Replat oot Gone: 
he wauinition and citse-Wwork services as Well ats adoption and foster 
Y oe ; ees considered bs these agen- 
he Ttatngaeoek as “Counter in- 
t. 
a agents suethoas Catho cnd.cdtons. state departments of 
wed \ darned comsidetably onUacnees over the older congregate 


toon fo decide whether and where a child should be insutution- 


voing Une congregate institutions Phese insutuuons 


acre Das tered Doda pt themseees to tie ok pes bition of Ine progressisgs 


Another setoot pressures aise intiuenced the evolunon et these insututons. Improvement of 
facet conditions the tie of the Cathehe community inte the middle class, and programs of public 
desistince tooneuds famehes, served fo eliminate tnanmy ef the traditional reasons for institution- 
wlaime aoehdd Phere were fewer orphans and hall-orphans, and tewer tamiies that could not handle 
ths burden ot nani a cid. Pm order ta survaise, tae insututions were forced to assume more special- 
Ved reles and te adept poles of aceepuag non-Cathohe children (with consequent) changes in 
prognanmungy) Pressures emanating from) eytra-sectariin iunding agents also encouraged such 
desciopmieats, In addition, since institutions that failed to meet stsndards enunciated by the Child 
Welfare Eeapue of Amenoa had ditticuity recening pubhe tunds, many institutions revised their 
Progtaris in accordiamee aati these standards (Brother Joseph Berg. NCCC. personal communi- 
eottimty FID] 


fiy oe ovtoat number of circumstances conspired to make it necessary for the old, congregate 
institutes of. take on new roles Increasingly, they have sought an identi. ay treatment centers, 
as osuetediil insturugens (fmmet Roche, Director of Cathohe Charnes, Archdiocese of 
emi comimunigation, 1972) In many cases. the old congregate institutions have been 
oe cottage: phan atrangemeats, and group-work techniques, case-work, and various by- 
Tay gaendal hygiene movement have been included in their programs (Gill. 1951, p. 83). 
Has Reon aecompamed by the preliterauen of protessiomals in’ Cathohe institutions. 
Protos ends ade net oexchusively lay peoples mereasingh. Sisters trom) Rehgious Communi- 
have recensed professional training 


‘ reo tradtronadl stati oot many child-care anstitutians 
(Pennoan bes ln dst 


Phat aah Ganges hase tuken pluce should not nash the tact that th inital attempts to in- 
trodites treme met with a gteat deal of resptance. The carly struggics between the reform group that 
Gtine to centoab the diocesan bursaus and the religious orders statting the child care institutions 
Petssted bor many soaps. professional social workers were accepted inte the old institutions resent- 
fully, ams thei ctterty te moduv exiting programs met with tremendous resistance (McGovern, 
Pas opp FAV TST ESAS) ONS Late as 194d. the ability of these insututions to resist change was 
noted by Hopaick in his dasanucons Servers Children p. S3y 


Moonie indium the wider sense af the word. anstitahenab Coainen. plas a part in 
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Cardren todas usually enter the Catholic wellare system? through a social agency providing 
TaeMOSUE TORR. citse- Work services, and tostercare and Adoption programs. Such agencies, the 
vcdern-daty descendants ot the child-placine bureaus that were Urst established at the turn of the 
entors, treat the chrd much as he would be trectted at a Nonsectarian agenes. Wherever possible, 
tes koptoun a namuds Preterably Ais own, where this is not possible. treaunent in a tester home or 
PN OCPSTITGI on aims fo make it posssble tour him te return to a permanent Lamilial setung. Lhe provi- 
crems pide tor the child are hased on his needs as determined from a professional, rather than a re: 
HMOUS Intmework Nithough effort. will he made to place it Catholic child in a Catholic setting, 
Cathohe chidren will sometimes he Placed in non-Cathole toster homes or MIstituoons, ep. where 
Mere is no Curholie-sponsored institution with resources to deal with the problem. Conversely, 
aithough the population with which it works is primarily Cathole. the Cathelie child-care s¥stem 
Heo provides farnon-Catholechildren 


Other Lrends 


Mehough fos mamy sears service ta MNon-Cothohes way rewarded Ry Cathouc agencies and 
IOSD as ht COT proMmine Aecesses ber sursisal in recent yeats there Rave heen other metives 
hor sth se Dechtrations issuing trom Vatean EH that the Church has the responsibility to serve 
mouding non Cathohies have had a profound sntluence on Catholic social Chought and 
ARTIS Ntromm sentiments hase deseloned that Catholic secu! selvices shouig be open to all Needy 
individiness revardiess of relation Moreover, Vatican Hohas heen cnterpreted te mean that the Church 
Mist work te ailes nate wl instances of social injusuce. Among some. indeed. it is teit that Inactivity 
mMoURIN feypeet comstitutes compheits with the oppressors of the poor fhe condust between this 
Asw concepuon of the socal role of the Church and the old ope dy apuly sugvested by the tollowing 
Stafemecn thick purports tointerprer Vuiean HEC Haves, [967 p. 7). 


Npoarenti. the role ot the Chureh in the prosaston ot secuih services not MITRE 
Christin serving the nerd. of man dts not for a defense practice. as in the past, 
wopretecting the faith of those we serve. nor even ol duecting the minds and ‘aih of 


weeds toward a specitic religions beliet Rather. our missten as te COM Dssionatels. 
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IV. THE JEWISH EFFORT IN SOCIAL WELFARE 


The Early Period 


Tradition hotds Chat when ths tint Jews came te New Nuosterin on boS4. Peter Stuyvesant 
souRKt permission trom the Duteh West india Company Gs Oeoscht them, foam remaining. Partly 
because large amounts of Jewish capital were invested ino the compare. it denied his request, Tt 
ordered Stuyvesant to permit the fews to settle in New Amaterdain ce heme as thes provided for their 
own poor (Bogen, 19ST, pp 4, 84-85). According to Salo Baron, the stipslatian that Jews take care 
et ther own way tike “carrsing owls to Athens (Stern, 1956. p offi” There were. among the Jews, 
longstanding traditions of tadaka or charity, with roots het i the iciigion wb Prgel and in the sa- 
cial bistory of the Jewish minority in] Christin Purope. The Bible. the Laimud. and later codifi- 
vations of Jewish law (notably by Moses Maimonides) stress cid Mferprety the injunetron to. be 
chartable, an inyunctton founded not on mere benevolence but on Justee (Bogen, L917, pp. 16-23; 
Stein, 1956, pp. 5-7. Kutzik, 1959. pp. 41-46). So TMportant ts charity, A the Talmud, that a 
city Nnotworth hiving in ifit does not have a charity chest(Kutvik, 1989, p. 42 = 


Phe social situation of the Jews in hurope served te suppert the intent of religious tajune- 
tony According to Baron (Kutzik, 1959. p46), 
The need tor solidarity, inberent in the dite ota st Heeb oiherty. cetbied wih 


the GH persadine theery at the equality at all Jews, tended te sharpen the sense. at 
SOCK Sepp bility 


Moreover, because thes lacked political power. soctal wellate Beals rather than palitreal ambitions 
were the Tocus of Jewish communal endeavors (Kutzik, £959, p42 Jews and then see clin governors 
regarded fac Jewish conceumty ays exclusively responsible for supporting tts members Many com- 
munities texed Cheir members for purposes of charity. a practtee ptistitied by dechirations at Palmudic 
mabbiy that all must support those in need. In some anstanees. the Priclee reemed the support 
of the: Jews’ seeuhar riders, hoth on the Middle Ages indus late as the nineteentis century, they same- 
mes empowered representanves af the Jewish community te unpose charity taxes on ail members 
of fic community Churie, P61 po 7. Someumes, as un nineteerth eontury: Rutssi, tives for this 
Pitpose Were imposed and collected by the secular authonties themselves Alfixed to) such items 
as Sabbath candies and Kosher meat, part of the money would be returned to the community for 
hy charitible purposes, while the rest would be used te support tvuies that were anathema te toe 
dows. suchas he budding of churches (Bogen, 1947, pp d0-41) 


The principle of communal responsibsiaty tor all members was thes well established both 
Meolagicaily and in practice, When dyws ammirated to this Gountes ia the seventeen conturs and 
at later times, tes brought this principle with them. Moreover. exen these ter whom religious he- 
ets and communal expectations were of lesser IMPOrLINCE, as Was TNe case Wath mans nineteenth 
century German immigrants, had ample motive to compiy with this teadiGonmal responsibslit. Phe 
faviure at Jews to care lor the needy among them mupht well stinulate anueScmitie sentiments di- 
rected against ali Jews Phe latter concern ts amphientin the imeafent that was the starring paint of 
American Jewish history and itcantinues to be amportantas this ists antolds 


Phrough the echteenth century. Jewish amimujration was cer. cata, WY OLTUO, tere Were ono 
mots than 2900 dews on the bonited States, mostoot them eanpoer the Paster seaboard ¢Stein, 
HUS6) potty fonder such conditions, thes had tittle deffrerin aeuenye fhe arg struck with the 


Dutch West India Company Charity was handled alimast exciasveis cnrativd the wearogue (Bogen, 


fOpt, Posh. abich presaded the Poor WH mterest-tree dears, Wea dritig the winter. aodree burial 
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pened. there way ne need te make specul formal provisions too dependent children. Phey were 
tow on Gumber and were cals beanted out at community capenyse of apprenticed to local tradesmen 


Bernard 73 ply 


fh othe nineteenth centurs, Jewish umiignition way ser heays for example. the Jewish 
population ot New York soared trom) SOO tn 1820 te 69,000 in PSs Stein. 1956. po it) As a result, 
the ratormal syaagogueventered wellare provisions that had evalsed under jess stressful conditions 
Ne jonger sithieed ta mivet the nevds af the community Mirny mutual aid societies were established 
for the purpose of helping Jewish ummigrants adjust to this countrys and to prevent their becoming 
dependent on public cehet Their success in providing for the poor iy suggested by the fact that for 
the period tram Ts800 to T8500 the records of New York City mide reference to no more than five 
Jews residing ina public almshouse (Stein, 1986, p. if). In spite otf this. success, however, all was 
not Well in the Jewish community. The German Jews, the first immigrant group to come in large 
numbers, telt hunmhated by then dependence on charitable provisions established and controlled 
by the Sephardic Jews who had settled in this country in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
They sought to assert ther autonomy by establishing their own welfare provisions embodying their 
own beltety and values, Thus. in New York, the Hebrew Benevolent: Society. established by the 
setded Jewish community in 1822. found its counterpart some years later m the German Hebrew 
Benes vlent Society (Bernard, p. 6), 


The short-run significance of the German immigration is that it necessitated the establish- 
ment of extensive and increasingly tormal chartuble institutions. Its long-run impact on the Jewish 
sellare system is of even greate importance, and must be considered in the light of the outlook 
cCharacterisuc of the Geroan-Jewish immigrants, 


In Germany, the emancipation of the Jews from the restrictions that had served to segregate 
them trom the mainstreain of European society began in the ehteenth century (Stein, 1956, p. 12). 
Pager to jusuty the relaxation of medieval constraints und to win for themselves rights not yet ac- 
knowledged, many Jews sought to minimize the differences that distinguished them from non-Jews. 
ispouysing the cause of assimilation, they sought to adopt the ways of the dominant culture, thus 
demonstrating that being a Jew and being a citizen of a modern nation were not incompatible identi- 
hes. Heavily influenced by the thinking of the Enlightenment, their assimilation was facilitated by 3 
reinterpretation of Judaism in light of modern rationalist thinking. ‘Reform Judaism.’ as it first 
emerged tn Germany, was shorn of the traditional customs and rituals that tended to promote Jew- 
ish tsalation trom the larger society and t> call forth anti-Semitic sentiments. For the ‘modern 
Jew, as he emerged in Germany (Stein, 195¢, p. 12), social lite no longer revolved around the syn- 
agogue and the Jewish community, his Jewishness was concentrated into a single role, distinct from 
other socntl roles, in which a secularist outlook predominated. 


Ns they rose to dominance in the American Jewish community, the secularist and assimila- 
tlanist outlook of the German Jews was embodied in the welfare provisions they established. It 
was largely under their influence that Jewish charitable provisions came to be separated from the 
synagogue. and their tasks construed in secular terms (Lurie, 1961, p. 16). One of the consequences 
of this treedom trom religious control was that Jewish wellare organizations were more open to 
ideas sind ideals emanating from the mainline culture than might othe; wise have been possible. 


Phe separation of welfare and religion that began in this period has persisted until the pre- 
sent. The centrality et secular models in contemporary Jewish welfare agencies is continuous with 
precedents established in the nineteenth century. 


the separation of weltare functions und religious functions bas also had another consequenc- 
of great importance to the Amencan Jewish community. The welfare onsinization yuickly displaced 
the ss maigogue as the central Jewish communal institution, 
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The persistence ot this phenomenon is not, however, exctusie:s due to the outlook of nineteenth 
eentucy Gertman fews Separated by different: political, soci. and Pougous Viewpoints, charitable 
asptitions fave provided aims sath which almost evernvene Could wdenuis, More than other Jewish 
mmstitidens, the federagen of Jewish philanthropies 


hays the var 


Higes atin upped to the Tewesh pent ae a whole an inher 
CRE gener Appeal on which the DEOnitatian motive oor Ayre ver opent beder- 
doer cet Tewssh phininthrople onmeniatiensd) ay ar SOLS ONTO EAEN  UE mat 
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Iwas also a consequence of the German outlook that their Welfare institutions, whieh served 
later immigrants, embodied an assimiationist eal, In contrast. to nineteenth century Catholic wel- 
Kure anstitutions which sought to protect tadinonal cultured and religious outlooks, those promoted 
hy the German-Jewish community were largely instrument. ot Americanization. Although inter- 
ested in presersing the rmmugrant’s Wentification with the Jewish community, German-controlled 
mptitutions selt-consaioush sought to remove characteristies or styles of hehaving that marked the 
immigrant ay different trom a native-Ameriean, and to provide him with their distinctively, American 
counterparty language, holidays, dreams. and dress. 


bastern European Jews, who came in great numbers after L880, were the primary recipients 
of thiy kind of treatment. Settlement houses, schools, and other institugions established by the 
dominant: German-Jewish population, had the explicit: intent. of Americaniving the immigrants. 
They were taught Fnglish, and encouraged to sing national (American) songs, and to celebrate 
national holidays They were also discouraged from speaking Yiddish, sometimes by not being 
allowed to use {for communication within these institutions ( Boxen, 1917. pp, 22&-229). 


While the German-Jewish approach to their Eastern European brethren in part reflects 
their positive atutude toward American lite, it alse testities to their negative opinion of the newer 
InmMigrants 


Trcouth sand nnpleasant in their appearance though pictunsqu.. terewn in speech 
ard manners, ditferent even in their everyday relinous practices, thes: Were complete 
strangers tothose who hetriended them (Bogen, 1917, p 226) 


Or, ay the sociologist Wirth described the situation which developed in Chicago: 


Ved set thes didi net wish to have these Jews too close te them These Russians were 
allonaght bu they had to keep their place. All sorts ot Philanthropie enterprises 
were tindertaken in ther behalf, bur in the management ot these enterprises and) ben- 
Chee, Were mven ta voice (Stem, 1956, p23) 


However much the settled German Jews may have wanted to disassociate themselves from the 
Fastern Furopeans, they could not easily avoid Providing lor them. On the one hand, a deep sense 
ot communal responsibility. “Jews take care of their own” sometimes overeaine the assimikuted 
Jew’s repugnance for the immigrant. On the other hand, because the new Immigrants were Jews, 
even the most settled and assimilated Jews could not be indifferent to. the Was Neweomers fit into 
American social dite Hosulity to the Fastern Jews, they teared. would have repercussions for 
all Jews, as it apparenth did in the latter pert of the century. The cise ef anticSemitisnr at that 


‘ 


the Geitiat Pas ge at dite * semscquenmee et the Pasterm furopean immi- 


Phe oasstindited dewoh pepalaton theretare gah oa diet stake op Ameneaniving the immi- 
grant dew as quickis as possible, dar the amminnant was a Citeat to thorn reputation and) security, 
Phe gnpreacind tum and seughé te teanstorta bem un the same Was as did Protestant, of this pertod. 
In oaosenee, the German Jewnh population acted toward the Pastern Poropeans as an agent of 

t bf 
theclorornmant Cuts, Prom which thes bad a lacitinandate fo thigest rt then 


Ihe bastern Puropean uumugtants, however were neither itnerint ai not indifferent 
to the character of the help ottered by the German-controlled institutens. They teund them patron- 
wing aBogen, IYI, p 236) and stewed them with austrust and apupaths (Bogen, 1917, p 234). 
They resented the utter indifference of these institutions fo the culture and values, and viewed 
their programs ay attempts te dissolve taditional feelings and to rephice them with the religious 
and cultural ideas of Retorm Judaism burie, 1961, po Ty. As a result. the imimugrants often created 
ther own welfare institutions in order to better serve the members of ther group (Lurie, 1961, 
pp 14-18). “fhe hostility between the German Jews and the bastern buropeans, which gave rise 
to competing institutions which duplicated one another's services, Was to remain a serious problem 
Por mans years tocenn.. : 


Child Care inthe Nineteenth Century 


Child care provisions in the ninetgenth century evemplits the varrous developments just 
deserthed Lhe heasy German imingiation left atany orphans and neglected children in ity: wake, 
and the allspurpose benevolent societies were soon unable ta provide for them all. Efforts to es- 

Sootebhish mare extensive child care provisions were often stimulated hy the fear that children not 
provided tor would tall inte the hands of non-Jews. Po cite an example, New York's Jews had felt 
the need tor an orphanage since a devastating yellow fever epidemic around 1840. Because the 
merer of the twe major muti. ated societies of the period the Hebrew Benevolent: Society and 
the German Hebress Benevolent: Society .would be required inorder te build an orphanage, 
ho oorphatige was hut ter many sean. merger diycuysians went on and on without success. It 
was ontv atter an-article appeared in the Jewade Vevenger of 1859, informing the community that 
a Jewish chid had been placed ina non-Jewish tasntution and converted to Christianity, that the 
Ierger Was accomplished and the orphanage built (the Hebrew Orphan Asstumi (Bernard, pp. 6-8). 
Sunilariy, when overcrowding forced the Hebrew Orphan Asylum to be more selective in its ac- 
cepbince procedures, ib Was the threat of Jewish children being committed ta non-Jewish: insti 
hitmens that fet oin ES78 teothe establishment of the Hebrew Sheltering Guardiin Seciets (Bernard, 
nol 


These and other onsttudens budt by the Jewoh community in the mneteenth century were 
simular te these budt As other proups Thess were farge conyrenatest le institudans housing large 
numbers of vhildren cader one foot Pnettutienal clothes. highly tegunented schedules, and. stern, 
itonot crcl, disaphinars techniqses were the rule (Bernard. pp 2th) bunds came trom charity- 
Khsing seenty and sofwitation. though a some cites, fike New Yorks extensive atid was received 


tromethe poblie putse in the period fotlowing the Crvad Waar 
‘ ' ! 


With the imassise immigration of the Eastern Purepean Jews bexinming areund T880. the 
namber et chidd care omsntutians maltiphed Phe threat that the rmimagrant posed to American 
Jewish feanestihilits. ao sense of communal responsibility. and fhe tear that uncared-tor ehildren 
Wonk} booproaded ter fs none hews. stiatulated the setticd Jewish nopitatien te provide unstititian- 
aboare fer dependent children. and te provide ether forms of hep through schools and serdement 
hoites ote ciddren Whe wet tet cependent  Dhese child cary cist titers were agents of Amerie 


Cetivateer are there sdhtracteristn faatutes srayest Otten tho favetots ansited that all children 
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trend the public schools (Bernard. p27 Even more telling is tae tact that tour of Horane Alger’s 
Hooks Were sernuized ino the magazine of New York's Hebrew Orphan Asvium (Bernard, p. 33). 
Pando. sigmitionnt as the attitude taken hy these institutions towards the parents of the children 
eared ter Cn oone or hoth were abvey finmered ona vhetto culture and Speaking Yiddish. or with 
strong Viddist accents. the parents, it was telt. could only be a hindrance to the success of their 
children Potes wees therefore established Presenting the parents fron: Visiting: Hrequently, even 
thouuh other visitors, especially arfluent individuals, Were weleomed Thus. “institutional life 
speed death toes a hamefy tet Bernard. p. 33y." 

Antagonized by the scarcely. veiled attempt to wean their children trom their eultural and 
relied. traditions, and werrted bs the Benerational gaps fostered by these institutions, Eastern 
Futopean Jewish imeminrant communities sometimes turned away trom their would-be helpers 
and established ther own child care Provisions, embodsing their values and traditions. Of special 
MAPerbincee to the immagrants, mans of whom were Orthedos Jews. these institutions conformed 
to the dietary laws of Kashrut, which the imsututions founded by the German Reform Jews often 
refused to de : 


1900-1920 


The Jewish soci! weltare ‘ostublishment” fike that of the Catholics, has its roots in. the 
first two decades ot che twentieth century. Et was a time characterized by attempts at large-scale 
orgenizauen and by efforts to introduce more efficient and rationa! methods for dealing with the 
Poot and reeds Jewish leaders: promoting the ideal of ‘scientific charity’ participated 
mound approved of the aetsines of such organizauions ay the National Conference of Charities 
and Corrections and the Chana Organization Societies. Phe success of such organizations stimu- 
lated them to establish the Natronal Conterence of Jewish Charities (1 uric, 1961, p. 36). Leaders 
Nn fewis social work openty ackneasledge their debt to the non-Jewish soci! work tradition (Lurie, 
HVAT pp bh AOA) whick advocated rational, individualized programs for those. in need. They 
dive soukht to ampress an Jewish wellare orginizadeny the need tor trained professionals, and 
aonumber of temporarily successtul efforts to establish traning prourams under Jewish auspices 
are scattered through this period (Bogen, 1917, Pp. 338-336). Also. at this time. the first paid charity 
worked were introdiecd into Jewish orgamvations (Stein. 1956, p. $5). 


One of the most amportant developments in. the early [9NOS was the establishment of local 
ledenations of towish philanthropic orgamivations, originaliy organized tor the purpose of promotung 
mere etheent and more profitable fund-raising (Lune. 196t. p. 38) When a tederation established 
mC ncramats in E896 succeeded its very first searoin doubling the aniount ot Mones contributed 
Nr focal agencies ¢Stemn, 1986, p48) other cities followed suit, Bs Evi, 45 cities had federations 
of Jewish charitable organizations. and ain each Case, federation had produced an increase both 
in ffe number of contabuators and in the amount contributed (Bogen. 1917 p. day. NiIthough the 
may federations were established ay exclusively tund-raiing organizations, which were to. leave 
Miah othe antogomsy oof henetiewey agencies (1 urie, T86T p47) thes kraduatly assumed 
coordimatrag finchens oStein, 1986. p 46) dn 1922. Prances Paussip observed (Mortis and Freund, 
1966 po tsg, 


! 1 ep ede eeteed Ma ot tad tbe task ten tae Bae ata 
ere? Te nese OT tie Phere eth rr red tiven to. eee cece Cordini tes 
peers Gh sore OE Dam nge the pmituetese sere? bras Age Se ag yttess se treavth te 
ae Tap itini, cor oer. fanmetianing acts ee ee ay 


oat) SIT Tf 

Hay att the cast oot heing accused now and then of Mohr apporsorment of funds. the federations 
hegan durin tics peroad te ase the power anphert in ther ght te wlocate Jewish Communal funds, 
thet Ream te seperoise and ooordinate the work of heneficnary ARTON es 
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The hast federations, as well ay the movement to reader sonal work more individualized 
Gadd ctiaaeat Were peumaniiy the work of the soul. ascendant German-dewsh population. Their 
work cme: wah ouch resistance from the bastern buronean Jews, whose ranks continued to. swell 


cat ce dewades  Sfstrusttud et “sereatitie charity Stern, 1986. po 480 the latter group 


erhooat te gstibist ots own welfare provisions, and often retused fo support the German- 
Poe tedeniens One regen ter this wats that even as members, thes were denied adequate 
\ ce ety on tags ction doards Chur. [96h po S84 Stem, 1986. p 4k) Morris and Preand, 


lyoo, p. 236) The wealthier Pastern European Jews therefore often refused: to contribute to the 
federations’ annua! fund-raning campaigns (Lune, 1961, pp $844) An even more radical gesture 
ot detminee was made bs the bastern Puropean Jewish communities of Chicago and Baltimore. 
Phe philanthropic organizations of these communities organized their own fund-raising federations, 
which dot some tin years competed swith the older lederations for the resources of the Jewish 
cominunits (Bogen, 1917 pp. 44-45) 


the fhostlts with which the fastern Furopeans regarded the charitable provisions and 
rederanons established by the German welfare leadership was sufficient to stimulate some changes 
inothe anetitutions controlled by assimilated Amerwan Jewn. In an effort to concilite the newer 
cumiyrants, for example, the settlement houses and other German-supported insututions abandoned 
the polices of disallowing the use of Yiddish (Bogen, 1917, p. 230). Similarly. the establishment 
hy Orthodox groups of stricdy Kosher orphan asyfums, like the Nathan Marks Orphan Asylum 
sn Chicago, stmulated trore liberal institutions to introduce Kosher kitchens in order to win the 
support of the (often Orthodox) Eastern Furopeans (Bogen, 1917, pp. 165-166). Even the federations 
tned te avoid alienating the immigrant. Fastern Europeans had, by 1925, joined the ranks of the 
once eseboinvely German leadership. Although the German Jews continued to predominate, they 
were no tongerexclusitels inthe saddle (Freund, 1966, p 173).” 


Child Care: 1900-1920 


In the area of child care, the most striking phenomenon in the carly twentictis century was 
the battle between the proponeats of congregate insututions and the advocates of foster care. 
Heavily influenced by progressive Protestant thinking (Lurie, 1961, pp. 75-76), the Jewish advo- 
cates of reform were sharply critical of the congregate insutution, the chiet facility used by the 
American Jewish community to provide for its dependent children. The most outspoken critic 
of congreg ite care, Ludwig) Bernstein. was appalled by the rigidity of these institutions, which 
subjected egeh child to the same mechanical routine and inevitably failed to develop his individu- 
ait. in Bernstein's opinion, the congregate institutions were carrying out, on a small scale, the 
Spartan ideal of the collective training of youth (Morris and Freund, 1966, p. 161), It was his view, 
and that of bis tellow reformers, that placement in a foster home or cottage plan instit:tion was 
vreatly preterable to lite in congregate instituuions; even more preferable was the opuon of keeping 
the child in his own home, if at all possible. Phe conservatives who supported the traditional congre- 
vate anetitutions were equally vocal in ther opposition to the new ideology. Pheir most: eloquent 
spokesman was Rabbi Wolfenstein of the Jewish-sponsere? Cleveland Orphan Asylum, “who 
insisted ate paving surprise cally to several HOA foster homes at seven in the morning (Bernard, 
p i” 


be, 


Peo Choelme orphanage bead’s stilted tntent was te prose rnequeyocdiy that no 
hoe Centd powsble canal che ordedy chatterer-biriding tecutaig at a congregate ine 
mathe sare too) Bernard, p50) 


Wooton tua aise presented stutities based on bis records which, he beheved. demonstrated the 
ettecteness of congregate iastitufions Of 1,834 recorded graduates. only 22 had developed ‘bad 
peeerds ¢Hogen, POET pp. 162-163 Among those who supperted Wolfenstern’s Views were many 
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members otf the Bastern Furopean community (Stem, 1986, p especially the (religiously) 
orthodos In the same was that many turn-ol-theventurs Catholics defended the continued use 
of conpregate institutions, “Certain orthodox jeaders also Maintained that the orphan asylum 
Was necessary, as a was of presersing Jewish culture and dietary provisions and maintaining the 
religious Beliets of Jewish children (Stein, 1956, p 4)” 


Phy newls founded National Conterence of Jewish Charities lent ifs support to the reformers. 
Pr facto ene ot the mest mportant reformers, Pee Frankel, was chairman of the Conferenee’s: Com- 
mon Child Dependency, and im 1902. brankel’s report of the recommendations of his committee 
enee lor fostercare¢ Morris and breund, 1966, p 99) 


CNP esses G Preiey 


Howl suthee tesa, that the home ts a narural product, the instution an artifical! 


cay cond that alother things hers equal, the former as ta he preterred the cater 


Moreover, even it institutionalization ts necessary, Frankel continues, it should never be in a con- 
ercgate insuituuion( Morris and Freund, 1966, p. 102) 


Ihe axiomatic to state that where the insotunon is required, the hest Possthle results 

Sal be obtained trom the cottage plan. through aosvstem of small detached houses, 

rather than one large building in which all the children are housed Such a plan as 

the closestapproach tothe home thar ean be accomplished 

Although the large congregate instututions survived the first decades of the twentieth century, 

the balance began to swing in the direction of foster care and cottage plan institutions. Two special 
circumstances accelerated this development. First. the proponents of foster-~care and cottage-plan 
Institutions were in concert with mainstream American thinking, a fact suggested by the high praise 
of the 1909 White House Conference on Child Welfare for Jewish cottage plan arrangements (Stein, 
1956) and by its emphatic declaration that the family home is the natural place for children (Lurie, 
1961. p79) Secondly. the conunuing foog ef immigrants left in it, wake so many... dependent 
chedren that existing congregate insttutions could no longer absorb them. In 1904, for example. 
750 childrs were living in’ Protestant, Catholic, or public institutions (Bernard, Pp. 48). Foster 
care provisions thus became acceptable to many wao would have opposed them in the adsence of 
a crisis (Bernard, p. 48). 


It was, therefore, in the 1900-1920 period that agencies providing foster care and adoption 
services first entered the Jewish welfare system. Efforts to find private homes for Jewish children 
began in 1904 when a committee of Jews Joined forces with the New York City Department of 
Charities ta ininate a successful home-finding program (Bernard. p. 49: Bogen, 1917, p. 160) 
Similar programs were developed in other cites, In Chicago, for example. philanthropist Julius 
Rosenwald succeeded in Organizing the Home Finding Society, which sought to find families that 
would adopt neglected children (Bogen, 1917, p, 163), , 


As noted above, programs of this kind had their beginnings in the belief that the individuality 
of the child could freely develop only within the context of a family, in which the child would be 
supported and guided by attentive, nurturing adults. Vhts belief fed to efforts to discourage parents 
from giving up custody of their children and to efforts to eliminate those circumstances which often 
forced them to do so. Thus, speaking in 1902 for the Committee on Child Dependency (Morris 
and Freund, 1966, pp. 101-102), Frankel suggested thar 


the plhicing out of many children could be prevented a the carmags of the sur- 
vine parent sould be supplemented suttigenth tw keep the tamily tnatet \ 
Therengh hoarding-ont svstent should first of eb consider the Possibility ot placing 
stuldren with thei own parents. the natural Ruardians, whe have relingished their 
Proprietary niebts chrough causes that can. in many Cases, be readily overcome 


The mosement to ehminate the © jomic causes of child-dependenes led Jewish cor munities to 
subsidize widows with children Tt also led) Jewish welfare leaders to promote legislatice reform, 
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Thow ported out thatoin New York, tor example. the state was unwilling to subsidize the natural 
rhetner of a chdd but was welling to provide aid to the foster parents who assumed care of the child. 
Thos thes demanded pubhe assistanee to widows unable to support their children (Bernard. pp. 
SuSd) Pttorts to change the situation culminated in New York's Child Wellare Act of 1915 which 
preaded for the subsidization of widows with children (Bernard. p. $2) Jewish activism in this 
ats iped toestublish comparable legeslatioi in other states (Lurie, 1961, p. 77). 


In addition to programs of adoption, foster care and Aid to Widowed Mothers, the -first 
vetitae plan institutions under Jewish auspices made their appearance in the — early 
twentisdh century. One of them, operated by the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society, became a 
national showplace (onder the direction of Ludwig Bernstein, the arch-enemy of congregate care, 
the HSGS sieved trom its congregate facility in New York City to a newly built’ cottage style 
arcanuement in Pleasantville, New York. Visited by President Taft. and described by the Russel! 
sage boundauon as “undoubtedly the best equipped institution for children in the world (Bernard, 
po SS" the new insutugon was the prototype for three other institutions established within five 
scabs obits opening (Bernard, p. 55). 


At Pleasantville, 25 to 300 children of different ages lived together in each cottage. The 
‘voltage mother assigned the older children responsibilities in caring for their younger ‘brothers’ 
on sisters’ (Hernard, p. $6)" Moreover, “The children did all their own housekeeping -- sweeping, 
dusting, scrubbing the tloors and helped their ‘mothers’ prepare the strictly kosher meals (Bernard, 
p S6y” In significant contrast with the old congregate institutions, neatness was hard to maintain. 
This did not, however, disturb the director of the institution who remarked that “the best cottage 
mothers Were rarely the most meticulous housekeepers (Bernard, p. 56).“* 


Other features of the Pleasantville institution included democratic participatory patterns 
oftoinvelsement tor the children (there were Boys’ and Girls’ Republics and cottage councils) and 
an ooptensive cducelonal program that ineluded technical and ecademic work. French. German and 
barn. Hebrew and Jewish history, as weil as more standard school subjects were compulsory 
hor al children (Bernard, p. $6), The teehnical-vocational program steered the boys to. various 
‘Shop aetisaties and the virly.to the garment trades, the kitchen, and the business office (Bernard, 
pS) According to Bernard (p. $7). "Such a ‘sexist division of vocational choices would earn the 
school sharp criticism: fram young women today. But it provided skills that were salable in the 
pobmarketot that day 


Phe ideas that inspired the establishment of the Pieasantville institution (ideals et rationally 
supersised, individualized treatment in tamily-like settings) were also at work in other innovations 
mtreduced hy the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society. For example, Fellowship House was es- 
tablished ty an atter-care bureau, for the Pleasantville alumai. It provided a home-finding bureau 
which sourkt out and carefully supervised boarding homes for alumai and also helped in finding 
them employment vind adult ctaends (Bernard. pp. 59-60)" Although aot always as well developed 
as Potowsihin House. comparable programs were introduced by other institutions during — this 


peoiod a 


The sarniticanes ot the Pleasantville instutution lies net only in the fact that it highlights 
cient stetys in Tewish-sponsored yhild care programs but alse in its being the first of a number 
ofarntires that were to establish Tlewish child care agencies as ‘proneers’ an identity which Jewish 
dvetigs Tyee been caver to presetve (Stein, 1956, p69. Caobn, 19ST, po 260) Thus. in 1989 a 
deciment pronared by che Conned of Jewoh bederations and Weltare funds Chitd Care Committee 
decid oC TE WE F9Sa pp FO) 


Pree sor beds of capinien that the Goma view the publi aienes will take full 

spy cbeeley tear heipimas famibes te prove chido crre needs ftoas. however im: 

Decoy on omsran finetoan  Amenctea effets do cuinaroave seeuees te shddren will ever 
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peitacd: stat OED this as se there wali aiWass he a cede for the wohumtans chart aa 


Raber than ciewing their programs vas previding Cunmiquely Jewish) forms of treatment, qualitatively 
distinct fran sersices: provided in ather quarters. Jewish child care agencies, tram the days of 


Preasant. 


have viewed ther work as that of ploncering paths that will biter be tollowed by 
agencies ander on lewish auspices In this respect. thes have differed trom Catholic agencies 
whih have fended to view their programs as attempts to provide disunctively Catholic programs 
wean aitermatae te sceular programs offered bs public and nonseetanan agencies. Unlike the 
Jews. Cathotos have tended to reject the “experimentalist: philosophy’ in which caperimentation 
werhonew oo ferms atoservice ois a principal responsibility of the voluntary social service avency 
aa, 1960, pp [37-2 aNi 


Social Service Since 1920 


The period that began about 1920 was one in which the reforms inaagurated in the first two 
Jdeqddes of the centums were completed and claborated. The tederationy of Jewish philanthroptes 
and other oncesa-sear fund-raising campaigns beeame routine features of the Jewish welfare 
svstem) Moreover, the federttions came to assume inereasingly active roles ino shaping the activi- 
fies of beneticwry agencies, forsaking the policy of permitting agency autonomy. Although that 
pols Wats sometimes violated even before 1920 (Berard, pp. 64-65). it was not until the Depres- 
sion scars that the federations formally renounced it in favor of an explicit policy of g.edter control 
during the Depression In accordance with the new polices. the federations used the power derived 
tram then ability to aflocate resources to eliminate antiquated services and to consolidate benefi- 
vnirs agencies When this was in the interests of the Jewish community (Lane. 1961. pp. 118-120). 
[hts policy Was not abandoned atter the Depression: making ase of the extensive research done by 
ther national council (the Councid of Jewish Federations and Wellare bunds), the federations have’ 
ventnued to exert considerable influence on the character of Jewish welfare provistony to this, day. 
Asked to desershe the situation in a recent interview. Samuel Goldsmith. the former executive di- 
rector oor the Chicago Pederation, characterized federation-attiated agencies as having a) ‘manic 
poatted agronomy Cpersonal communication, November, P97) 7 Agencies are sometimes — bitter 
the whoeation decisions made by the federations but thes tee! that they have no choice but to 
them Chane. T96l. p W2) Now that tederauons are the recognized fund-raisers in’ Jewish 
unihes. a disatfthated agency Would get vers poer results an conducting its own campaign 
J}uel p wsey 


Phe secess that the federations had in consolidating and coordinating the Jewish welfare 
veetere Mas Tac tated: bs othe cessation of amimgratuon followin fhe impesition af restrictive im- 
mratator ies The dwindiine suppl of immigrants forced munis oof the chanttble orcenizations 
Soanded hey Pastern Puropern omengranty te clase down Miorcoxer. as the bastern Furopean im- 
tagants and tne chedren were gradually Americanized, the Tewssh community became meres: 
Maes trarmoyeneras aind the othmie struggles Chat had found expression on competing welfare organ- 
atten Degen too subwde Emiprasement in group-relations mide at posshis for inereasing nunibers 


of bupstern buropeams roosit an tedentton boards and for Gratlceated atpencies operated by bastern 


Puiropere Tewosn Commun tes to cam the esating federations Pune. PYeb pp 88-6) In the two 
4 


t i + 
on ee atte 
otha Eat Peres 


Guphatte tedertions, better proupetelation.s made mergers possible ins the 
sat UA EP ge TMet on 8S) Pyentually. especially atter tne Depression, the need lor efficienesy 


rideyonory toed cin. Powis agencies toconsoldate with torrie: Corp tats 


Pee rst fo onter Jewish hostilities exentudted ano owidespread ecephance oof the social 


wets open ope. test onteafoced by the Germain fews Sbaned bo nineteenth century Germain im. 
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Deere OOS TS COTUST tat Gc tps Bits See uhie comecon these prinaples were in 


pe yer or ow the Tune erst oscew nents of the dotmimant Vmencan culture ito 
, 


erat wars critrodtced: Phas  whiteser chaflenwe tne buster furopean im- 


dito the soci Weare patterns of the nineteenth century, then efforts failed 
hanwe the foodagmental character of the dewish weltare svstem [Phe separation of 


: epronys Tanetrois that beowme characterise of tie Jewish cominunity after 

Th CO  Wore has perostzd down fo the present. moreover, the wellare oreanization, rather than the 
beens ' Tue te he the et pt svinbod ot dewish communal cdentity (Stem, 1956, p. 55). 
‘ e ' ‘ Hotre hewn cacHare establishment tec ideas emanating from non-Jewish 
arnt Soto oe or pppoe oto the problems of human welfare fase remained characteristic of 


Nocoter Puede UY) NCcordine te Kutz, C1989) p Si. fewash agencies have not only 
Dect rate te one rg ort fesish attitudes gn them chents but have faded te de oso an their staffs.” 


foo he descendates of oninetventh century German aimemnigrants no longer have 
sanyte wer the few ho wellure system. the adealogs of ther ancestors continues to operate 


Prceoncemn with the Uewishness) of Jewish socal semsice has been advanced as one of the 
Sieinetatces respotisable tra the short dite of most schools of social, work established under Jewish 
Hispices eStoin, E986. pp S78) Nevertheless, the post-f920 period witnessed the gradual pro- 
hosiongivated of Jewish wellare peronnel, who generally received their training wt non-sectarian 
professienal schools By L9s2. for csample. eleven out of twelve child-care workers had taken courses 
whowiadiate professtonat schools (lune, 1961. p. 103) Although social casework ideology was of 
foremost unportance for nians sears alter World War TStein, 1986, pp. $3-54), already in the 1920’s 
Peschiitristy and pyveholovists were amtroduced into Jewish social agencies in conjunction with 
the mental hyygene movement Whittaker, 1971, pp dd 7448) 


The proliteration of these new hinds of personne: in Jewish social agencies was accelerated 
Hy oa desciopmernt of vreat unportanee which toreed these agencies to redefine their roles. They 
had onus been established in response to dependences problems stemming from immigration. 
Poememme insuliciene, and poor health conditions had beth contributed to high dependency rates. 
Tn othe pened under considerition, however, during which Jewish immigration virtually ceased, 
these undersing causes of dependences were climimated. Improvement in the economic situation of 
fhe ooamadants aid ther children. the introduction, during the Depression, of public welfare as- 
sistance, wind the iiprosement of health conditions all served to render increasingly irrelevant the 
tditional cotes plased 6. Jewish charitable institatians As a result, Jewish social agencies increas- 
Wns sought to brodden the seape of ther activities so as to be able to extend their services to the 
total Jewish community rather than to the diminishing number of cases of dependency (Lurie, 1961, 
Pp P9019 b) Thus, reliescd cd them rehel functions bs public weltare provisions, Jewish family 
HRENCIOS fave inereasing attention to the prevention of tamily-breakdown through case-work and 
sourcing ¢Stein, F986, p 62) Fo enconrage use of ther resources by the increasingly middle: 
cliss popuidation thes now heped to seme. apencies introduced fee schedules; thus, clients would 
not Be deterred by the feeling thatthes Were “eharity-cases (Stent, £986, pp 62-639." 


Thos. aithough the comtent of socnil services under Jewish auspices is net distinctively Jewish, 
these services have remained Jewish in a significant: sense. Ehev receive substantial financial sup- 
port trem: the 


mish cormnumity. and although a number of crcumsianees (eg. the eXpectations 
ONthaesecthithin fuading agenciest have rendered service fo onon-lewish chents common, the 
MOTO ts ao wie bas tended fo evtee in response to the chanuing needs and concerns of the Jewish 
Crit, 

Child C are Since 1920 


Micr EYCH the Ginpertanes ot the child cue aoutanon declined vers quickly. Agencies op- 


ARO 


42 


eeating faster bames, on the other hand. becamte responsible tor the placement ot large numbers 
ot chiddten Changing ideologies were largely responsible for the change. it comunetion with. the 
detec steps taken By progressive weltare leaders in the Jewish community to ensure that ehildren 
were placed in foster fomes rather than tn institutions Agencies that attempted to maintain poli- 
ees obo indiscriminate enstitutionalization atten found them source of children cut off by progressive 
chid-workers An dluminating desenption of this phenomenon i New York, which contaimed the 
largest: dewisn communit), rm presented by Bernard (pp 66-67. '6-79) Phor to 1920, most children 
reached the congrepate insatutions through placement by the Department of Pubhe Welfare. which 
assigned chridten fo difterent institutions haphavardhy. “HO was a matter of age, empty beds, and 
chance CBermard. p66)" and nota question of the most sttable institution for a particular child. 
Convern over this situation on the partof the local tederation and New York's Commissioner af Pub- 
Weltare eventually led the city’s Jewish institutions to reluctant agree to a Jewish Children's 
caring Bureau that would: complete the intake procedures tor all children considered for place- 
mente Bernard. p 67) 


The mew agency was in dt pestect position Co intluence change in child care practices 
Notoonly way at tequired te study appieauens for placement and decide on the 
appropriate defen. ifthe wats to cule on appheations fer discharge and for transfer 
obehdren trom one institution toanothere tron one program to another 


Fhrougn this seency, the efforts of congregate institutions to continue traditiona! policies. in 
detiince of progressrs ideas, were subverted. Phe Hehrew Orphan Asylum, the first of New York's 
orphanages. was one) the institutions that sought to resist progressive pressures. In 1928. its presi- 
dentdeclaied that 

children boarded out, except in the hones of the tiner type, do not receive the 
Many benetits that the children are reeewing in our institution, especially in char- 


acter busding from the angle of religious training. general imstruction, health, habit 
formation and regularity ot lite (Bernard, pp 7&-79) 


Mithough HOA had 2 Bourding-Out Bureau, it was subordinated to the needs of the institution. 
According te Bernard tp 77), 


AWHOA chidren were admitted through the instituden’s reception house. It was dif- 
heult tor her [Ahice Seligskerg, director of the Clearing Bureau] to be certain where 
thes went trom there She suspeeted fat most of them ended up falling an empty 
hedin the mstituhion no matter what her recommendation 


In response to this situation, the Clearing Bureau reduced its referrals to HOA, thereby reducing its 
chent pepulatron (Bernard, p. 77) In this way. the Clearing Bureau. effectively sahotaged the ef- 
torts of HOA and athe: congregate institutions to resist change. Subjected to this kind of Pressure. 
institutions The HOM often abandoned their resistance. In the case of HOA, for example, whereas 
in 196 t had 426 children i) coarding houses and 1.329 in it congrewate plant, by 1940 it had 1,000 
children in boarding homes and eaiv #4" nthe institution (Bernard, p10). 


What was true of HOA way true of the whole Jewish child care system: Increasingly foster 
care replaced insatunenal placement Already in 1932, the number of children caced for in foster 
homes exceeded the atumber of children in institutions; by 1944. 6S per cent of the children served 


by Jewish agencies were in tester homes while only 25 per cent were in institutians (CIEWE, May. 
1O53.p.%). 


Incrsased tise af foster homes was not however. the only reason for the decline of the pop- 
ulation served bs insutugons, ay ts ecidenced by the fact that the absolute nuniber of children in 
ANS Pabcement heise Ciistitutioca oad foster care) was sharply reduced during this period. [hat ts. 
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aM betot placement in tester frames Was anersasing? preferred Go inmsututional placement, the use 
of any ainda placement tiene. grew less treguent re alting ot oa dectease in tne ahsolute number 
otchidrenin placement 


Pwo cirvimistinces deseo for this devrense. Phe beet of tarn-ot-the-century reformers that 
wy fot oot phicement stauld be considered a dist resort way actualized in the post-1920. period. 
New York's Clearing Bureau. tor e\ample, worked to overturn the tradition of indiscriminate place- 
meat by refusing te recommend plicement of any Rind until all other avenues of help had been ex- 
pioted (Bernard. pp 67-68) Annutl statesties describing the proportions of children being treated 
In placement faciities and “elsewhere” testy to the adoption of thiy kind of a policy. Whereas, in 
Wt oonks Chee per cent of all children served were being treated outside of placement facilities, 
by 1YSP the percentase of children bere treated “elsewhere” had swelled to nineteen per cent 
(CUE WE, May P9538) pS) fdeological considerations provide a partial explanation for this change: 
howeser. at sccond cHeumstince Wis very unportant. Many of the conditions leading to placement 
tot Lirge numbers of children became less common in the years after 1920; improvement in the ec- 
onorte sition of dimimigrant Jews. public itssisGince programs, and better health conditions 


greasy reduced the trequenes of orphaned or dependent children (Cohn, 1951, p. 262; CJFWF, 
Mas. 1953. pS). 


A drastic reduchon in the number of candidates for placement forced important changes in 
Jewish child care services. Phree-quarters of the institutions existing in 1933 had disappeared twenty 
years tater, While many of therm had closed. others were absorbed in mergers with other agencies 
(CHEW, May, 1953, p. 6). Actively encouraged by the federations (Bernard, pp. 99-100), merger: 
were characteristic of the sears following the Depression. Through these consolidations, the or- 
ganizational and ideological sediments of different periods were gahered together. These sediments 
Incladed: the congrezate institution. established by German (often Reform) Jews and then by (re- 
hyiously Orthodosy Eastern Furopeausy in the nineteenth and carly twentieth centuries; the cottage 
stele institutions established bs reformers in the early part of the century: and the clearing bureaus 
and foster care agencies thitt had become prominent in more recent years. Fhe names and dates 
Of the organizations abserbed in these mergers are testumony to the history of Jewish child care in 
the Lptted States. Phas. the fewish Child Care Association, formed in New York in 1940, eventualiy 
tbsorhed ten organizations, including the Hebrew Orphan Asylum (1860), the Brooklyn Hebrew 
Orphan Ayyium (IX), the Hebrew Sheltering Guardian Society (1879) and more recent organiza- 
ony such as the Orthodox Chastern Furopean) National Orphan Home (1914), the Daughters of 
Zion Hebrew Das Nursery (19260 and the Children’s Clearing Bureau (1925). A comparable merger 
taking place on Chisie an roughis the same time also brought together organizations that had been 
sstublsted io opposition te one another during carher periods. The organizations that merged te 
form the Jewish Chilaren’s Bursa included the Chicago Home tor Jewish Orphans (1893, German, 
ielwiousty Reronna the Marks Nathan Jewoh Orphan Home (1906, Eastern European, religiously 
Orthode wd) and: dewish Home binding Society (embodsing an anteinstiotional ideology and de- 
Voted to promoting foster home wired adopion) 


The subsequent development of Jewish child cite agenytes Was determined by a phenomenon 
That ts perested und tre presser Enereasingly, he children reterred to Jewnh child care agencies 
Woe het dependent chidten. but taaladnisted oof emotionally dasturreed . children (Sobel, 
HOSS-T9S6. p 44 Teomect ther ueeds. the child care agencies beyuin to supplement their werk on 
Hehall of dependent chiideca with services aimed ait the emotionally desurbed ehtld. Sinee the mave- 
ment orm thes direction evan, there have been pressures te provide More extensive and more 
spectalized services to emotionativ disturbed chddren bor esample. a i98) report (CIRWE, Mas, 
POST po dy omserved that “imoreasing progertions of emotionally disturbed children are requiring 


dren nor. rd ober Ten vets Latent ane yeport COTPWHEL September. 1964. p 1) stated that 
ther weet. “i ontinaing pressares ter Gure of emotionally disturbed children” In response to. pres- 
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sures ot this kind, over the last 30 sears the mterest in the problems of ae emotionally disturbed 
end inereassngls supplanted interest in the dependent child. dtr as vmental health’ agencies that 
Jewish child Gare agencres have primarily defined themselves in recent tines 


The ideology and personnel of the “mental hygiene” movement tirst entered many agencies 
and costitutions as carly as the 1920's. One of the most conspicueks cxamples of this early identi- 
feation with the mental health movement is provided by New York's de wish Board of Guardians. 
The JBG had ats beginnings ino the establishinent. of a Jewish Prisoners’ Aid Society in 1893 
(Stem, (947, po 3) In the carly 1900°s, juvenile dellauueacy among Jewish youths stimulated the 
development of a number of organizations, including the Hawthorne School for Boys, “ane of the 
COUNT Ss Trost correctional schoois built on the cottage plan (Stein, 1947 p. 3). In 1921. the var- 
tous organifations that had erystallved around the problem of juvenile delinquency consolidated 
te tonm the JBG  Aln ost immediately, it was infected with Ulie spirit of the mental hygiene move- 
ment By 1922) a mental hygiene clinic was established at the Hawthorne School, directed by a 
psychologist who gave diagnoste tests and occasionally reterred children to psyehiatrists (Whit- 
taker, 1971, pp. 447-448) Pwo sears later, “Hawthorne and Cedar Knolls schools had a full-time 
pssehuitrist: and six consulting psychologists (Whittaker, 1971. p. 44k). Delinquency was  inter- 
preted in psychoanalytic terms and psychotherapy was introduced (Whittaker, 197!, p. 448), In 1934, 
a pioncer “Group Therapy Department” was established (Stein, 1947, p. 3). By the 1940's, all facets 
ofthe Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls environment had been geared to treatment( Stein, 1947, p. 5): 


Every aspect or the school whether it be education, direct: treatment, reereation 
of group living is based on sound principles of mental hygiene Phe Hawthorne: 
Cedar Knolls School has become outstanding for ity use of the study of the individual 
child ay a basis tor reshaping the total environment and educational program: of the 
school and for bh Suing each child use those resources that afe most helpful to hum, 


Hawthorne-Cedar Knolls had thus become ao “residential treatment center.’ an institu- 

Pon every aspect of which is shaped tor the purpese of treating severe cases of emotional distur- 

hance Wath thiy development, the school ceased to serve delinquents exclusively: “More and more 

wears asked ty help children whose problems are less disturbing to others but more to themselves 

(Ait, TYST-TYS2, p 192)" Indeed, according to Alt (1981-1952, p. 192), by 1950 most referrals 
were Coming not from the courts but from other sources, often the parents themselves. 


The rapid induction of the Jewish Board of Guardians inte the mental health field in the 
HONS and 1930's thus foreshadowed trends characteristic of the whole child care system in. the 
last JO years One of the most striking features ot this latter period is the resurgence of questions 
feiatingr te placement which had heen mereasingh kid aside sinee 1920 under the influence of ante 
amstitationalideategies 


When first fteced with farge numbers of emotionally disturbed children, the specialized 
ohild care agencies Gts well as multifunction “tamily agencies” that cn some cites took on child 
care functions) sought to serve these chifdren through provisrons not requiring placement through 
vaiseMurs and pyschot™.rapy. ay well ay through specialized dev-toster-cure programs (CJFWE., 
May. 19S poe) But because appheants for treatment were often very severely disturbed children, 
these extra-piacement provisiony were eventually recognized ats insutticrent by oa new breed of 
“progressives ” Teaders in the child care field became cnitical of the anteinstiutional ecology that 
had dominated child care thinking ino thi century. As ther counterparts in the early 1900's had 
warned atgainst poheies of indiscrimmate instrutonalizanon, child care leaders in the early 1950's 
felt the nevd te warn against the equally gid policy which assumed that ve child was tn need of 
Instttinanal care Paey urged. on che contrary, that for certain kinds of severely disturbed children, 
iMsniCutionar cafe Was Necessary (Sobel, 1958-1956, pp 44b-44Qy and they expressed regret Chit many 
chid care agencies had given up ther inyttunonal plants ( Mortis and breund. [o6, p 477), 


Pol onew dares SUmSited fie desclonmen! of neh nat fitonal provisions, many of 


dota tees@i neh” thaditiog: peoncered Ay oouettet oe hae Hawtnone-" car Kaolls 
Nee the arenes that Mase descloped: residential Creatmient center as tne former Cleveland 


Mrphan Ne gr fk called UHelonire which was established ter Cat Warr orphans, ang was 
vat hres tate te doster cate cat the turn of the conturs Helvtare os thus a stoking example 


i Foe Mek Gece Pe ales: 


Sheoobats orgemal Ceent popuiaten through a re-definiton of 
Haathe ne Cedar Rolls Shoot has neon complemented by new resi- 


apoler tic direchem of the cewioen Board of Guardians and the Jewish 
the Jewish Children’s Burea has also developed residential 
Nocrurnber of the residential treatment centers openited by these agencies have 
Popova. Gears oetied: children eno idioma and csen a mationa. base (OTP WE. September, 1964, 


my 7 ft PS dey 


troy Dn © dle aptee, 


In cadaition to residential treatinent centers. Jewish agencies ina cumber of cities have de- 
sroped: one aived grasp homes. winch are both snmdler and fess costly to operate than residential 
Treat at sentves Tocdted in aparunents and private houses in the focal commumitsy, group homes 
soo tldtren hot frequgning at program as intense and controlled as that provided by residential 
feanmont eenters They may abe serve ay halfway houses for children emerging from residential 
Heatment enters (CLE WE, September, 1964. 9. 9) One of the advantages of the group home is 
Uhatocotlows the child to remain in the local community and to make use of its facilities, including 
Bodin OTE WE Seprember, 1964 9.6) 


Some recent statyties fughheht the extent of the specialization in the Jewish child care field 
as well as uty teture toinstitutonal provisions, As of 196%. more than halt of the children under 
etre ot the specialized child care agencies were in some form of placement; of these children, only 
Soper cent were in private foster homes, while a higher proportion were in’ residential treatment 
Centers, ding per cent were in treatment-oriented group homes (CJEWE. Yearbook of Jewish Social 
Yercice, Vans, pS) Although these statistics de not include the child care provided by multi- 
fumtiona: latily agencies, which in some cites. ike Chicage, handle mest children not requiring 
Placement, the sctines dramatically suggest what has happened in the speciahzed child care 
ated deends favounge foster care over institudenal care, on the one hand. and extra-placement 
wtrvacyonge ans Kind ot phicement, onthe other, have both deen reversed Cp. E12) 


These recent trends, however, should not be seen ay a return to the pre-1920 approach to 
cliodd cate Although an inereasimg prepo: on oof care as institutional, the personnel and treatment 
prownins aire different fhe personnel includes the psychiatrist-poychologist-social worker triad, 
row commonplace ta the mental health tigld. freatment, through psychotherapy and environmental 
dyesitii gs setf-comscraushs conecened. tighly individualized and noncustodial. “foreover, many 
fib tons as Melb as nonresidential treatment: services) have provided programs for the whole 


hams. en the assumption that the problems of children reflect: tension and disequilibrium in’ the 
Whole family se stem (Sfornisand Freund, 1966, 9. 488; Sobel, 1955-1956, p 445) 


it titat tecutmené must aim to transform the whole himily system is one of the reasons 
that phiccment om stl regarded as a drastie measure. Another reason is that treatment in intensive, 
Mehl prodessanalized residenthal treatment centers is very expensive. One of the’ consequences of 
this cost factor as that high proportion of the children served by residential treatment centers are 
support d by public tunads. Whereas in 19ST, the Jewish federations stl provided fifty-three per 
comtoot the funds esd by the peciilized child. care agencies (Cohn, TY9St, p 22), oy 1968, the 
powerainent wars ther hargest seuerce of income. with the federatiens and United Fund organiza- 
eroonis sounting for tweety per centot apenes budvers (CLEWE. Yearbook of Jewish 
Son Geer POA py NG 


treetes  tagrati 


Heavy. dependence oo weserument tunds has contrbrted to the increasing acceptance of 
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non-Jewish children, a policy often endorsed bs tonited bund crsanmicahens Aithough agencies 
ese poerty te dewish children, the poles of nonseetanan admostens is widespread (CSE WE, 
1968, pp 6-7) Agreements with e«trasscetarian Tunding cetiess. howerer, is nor the sole ex- 
Reiitien for nonsectunan admission policies A seme of sect! responsibility: that extends bevand 
the Jewish community Clewish Children’s Burau, Qetebher, 1972. podioas wells the need to keep 
rer ocabta expenses. already vers high, ata nemimum have aise shaped these policies Nonsectarian 
which are statled 
According to the 
Crud Care Committee on the Counc of Jewish bederatieans ¢fasa. pode. “dreatment of children 
ast tredcah psvchiaitie problem os professional and nomsectunan on character On the other hand. 


AEM ass pedicigs Mave not howeser sigmittqantiv aitersd treats 


WNrerom eatiae 


Av ot professromais who construe the needs of oi 


Pettubeny de make provesioms onabhng hor dewost and sea hots ciodren ta practice ther 


felaticas 
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Vo THE CHURCH-STATE QUESTION 


at VOPA CIEE, Church State question earaees Aypassed un the 


. oweser oto wteat gmporturce and are nisidered. af only briefly, 
Boao vovernitont At the 
Ihade a number of times 


eeanse ooh fhe paper that se. nana Siagteo dustitutiotss theses Relome dughts dependent on 


Drepyebive pos hous at aitected anmangte cn 


possible tee otter 


The Pubhe Standpoint 


“othe Sepanitien ot Church ard State 


Seclaria n- 
homes tor dependent 
eootherwie needs chudren. hase fara dong time heen recognized by coxvernoient as chgible candi 


Late aStnoms sui oas frespitads, 


iy 


dates tor public tunds This pohes ot pubhe suppott tor secturaen-sponsered insututions Aas been 
feoted a Che cedrts an a vaniets of occasions, vind. an the whole, the courts have upheld at 
(Conghtin, eS) pp d4tey Phe court. fave defeaded the polis on a varien of wrounds. only one of 
Whngh. perhaps the most amportant. necd be considered here Phe cons have advanced the view 
Cue seebinan msttudens can be distinguished according to their purpose. and thar rfoas the purpose 
iaeter an determining eligi 
hints tor pubhe tunds (Coughiin, F968 po 48) Po the extent thar the central purpose of the mstitu- 
Den presupposes aoreligiots tramewors thats. to the extent thats central purpose is to further 
speciiically seenunan ends Cis has been dehieved to be the case in the matter of parochial education), 


setved by the aiesttigen rather Chan whe sponses it thats the relesa 


publis aid has heen qudged dlegitumate But where the sceturnent instiation can be construed as an 
mstoament ol a public, not speeiticalls seetarnan end (such as healt for which government 
aeknowicdves ao responsibilits, pubbe aid) too sechankin insututions rs fegitumate Not who controls 
the umsituten, but the putpose which atoservex. the courts hate argued. is the  deenive factor: 
whe 


vothe purpeses sersed as ene to Which wosermment sebserbes, the State cain use sectarian 
f i 


Ponesty 


sostitutiens fe realize This purpose Ust as bein use other prosiie inst utians 


ako Re og! 


weg pine’ne throug while page hee gs 


the test hema fat wee te somes, hor “alti ase for 


ef hor espended eRentuvas 
TGR ted Gig np EWS nds. 
Ths Ung at ocedsemng chins the possibility of distinguishing between the evangeheal pur- 


stitutions. and Popoukhoy aeknowledved ends to which 
hee thay reiateads atreup ostbserbe Pts. pubhe opoboes visser stetarnin welfare 


then fode as instrument. 


mid parocnig sehocds taave diftered Bier aittn mas diference im treatment has heen 


Neoetits ower a deme meniad at time, i continugs to he che cabiect of considerable con- 
’ t 


sarge! Av otanme chat the distinction between atsce on aed welfare, om which the 


diese ratutin Poros tehiys. ors untenable Advocates of stan ad teoparachul cdueation angtue that, 
ey vtider the headimat of weorhire ata cate a poles of states 
tal APs V et stated fe para ovations samee the stute bas the 
Papen fotee Prorat Welhere of ated oh thrasiath ator cto bom nr penalize the 

: i flay a pata hint school (Coughlin, 
eS op SSy Phere ate adse those wn. POM OSCTHE Pospaonmscrar shiny agencies as highty et- 
Poot VC GO TLG Gift tom. often sen anere olla tae fie ost ofoes orsstitived around an 
ithe Pa Myre GOs Pde op SS) Not cally te er re totons present the spomsormy 
Pre fotos ors nd cranmen bers ia ve tavern ble baght. the cog abesos cteosphens phar sometimes 


TRAN Tike a prototind elect oon AT De aa vo oTRev urge. posern. 


sem oprowadg poble hands te aigh cms one ayn aon 


seo iveWwed purpose 


se gt Te grt arate Noor the tts da sss. onde eat rhar che furtheranee 
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fos -prodeet of the tud.cinent of veneral weltare goals (Coughlin, 1965, 


that 


me Une central formal welfare purpose of the imstituvon 
ayopublig poles is comeemmed Thes have thus turned awas challenges from tbis 


Qdaitenoasy thes Have diem the other cantininumy to adhere to tne traditionai af tenuous distincrion 


hehween Wethate and couaaben and tothe corpes ponding sochalmedicies 


feopehes of pobac support for sectarian welfare qastitutions continues to stand, agen- 
cheb Tunes iniet otter sahamt te a vanity et formal and informal expectaniens which 


eomoet resertanar aid: ber this reason. seclurainesponsered insttuuens have often been 
Pelagtabt So aeaept tesermment funds Phe high pnee ot punie tunds is csemplhed by the Hill- 
Harton Ast ot PMa which provides that money may be aver te private organizations for the pur- 
Peas oot Rondeay Mosputais The money ty avaiable to sectarian organizations as to those that are 
Heo Not supalates that ansttanons bial through Burton-Hill funds serve all ine 
ardigss of retgien  Phus. Chicago's Pritzker Hespital tor emotionally disturbed chil- 
hoogersttuted as a parted che Jewish Childten’s Bureau. and was built with the aid of 
Rerton Ai ands. todas servesu predeminantiy non-Jewish populition 


The Catholic View point 


Among Protestants, dows and Catholies. the Catholics have always been most comfortable 
wbod? docepnmat wewerument funds to curry on ter work: thes have tended to view the distribution 
ep opubo. fands fe seebiian caganizations not merely as permissible. but as a public obligation. This 
ees fa ote toot. on the principle ot subsidiarity. a widely accepted tenet of Catholic social phil- 
opty. atu Bay heen aubhely exypoused by such diverse Catholic leaders as Pope Pius XI, the 
ondosepker Sfartain. and Moosgnor Gallagher. unul recent. the Secretary of ine National Con- 
ero Catrese Charities According to the principle of subsidiarity, for all social wholes consti- 


eer of ses hatin, 


FPSO CR EOMS IN Gutofemnaus Within fhe larriits of its social furne- 
assocnitions should: met aysuitic the responsibility 


th one of omminer a ocwitiomns that ate ah. th. ater. ther own ree 


Sothern tanstionecC ugeniin PYOS yb te 


Poe open omie cs const hed wath reference to efficrenesy. and to other beneficial effects which 
bow Tram oncoatatita eetictury offers on the partoot ind:sidtais and small groups to provide tor 


tw 


nerds hs camserption ot qd functions by oa centralized super-scrganization in regarded as 
Miger tsurites Seotssdes Phe promote p applied to thy soul ster ture ints tonal: 


ide sonia: he able te take care ef hiseseu Waren this os impossibly 
woes Tose tremens of nas immediate Gams for assistance When these resources 
hoped ativen onganivatiens sucess tefaseus, civic. and 
af these soluntacy groups ars cingbis to meet the problem, 
seeernment should be required te met the need Numailar 
ef the tower cohelotiy of posteoruiscrt os expected: according: 
osprey ole (Comet POS, gueting CGalligher pow 


wework ot the Cathohe Church. the operation ef thy principle of subsidiarity 


va he dycer red ioweinent from parish to diocesan onsuevation Ct welfare insurugens Onty 
Ahen the pros ons at the parish level proved wholly inadequate tee the needs of the Catholic ¢. m- 
mama, Wars there ao mmesement toward diocese Wide organization of the wellare enterprise. Bul as 


Has been saityested othe poncipig alse applies fe the refitionstip berween the Church and the govern- 
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, aes " thy Rese pure 

scenes St Se: yd ; shooter seives 

sd oer a ree wesetuations  Wool- 

on pases os Sah natural dye 

c gin! as 2 RPeonig’s desire, 

rok tes es Due yosern- 

reo . ea - ee Ly sMeouid 

Rien % : segechonth, ails, op Agee ee She 

att AACE ot ee YAP ge TS 
Peat. tage ewer nent shied ot compete with the proate sgetor gurthermore. it has the 
POPS MT So cr preanete se untary ondeatars by providing them with resources necessary 


cetiyt wk EUS a a hb pest when all! 


vtforts te promote voluntary endeavors have failed 
vreiment itscit enter ontes the business of direcuy providing for 
Hs piomary cole os Cat atoan enabler ot private voluntary etfort. 
he GHA Pert Voluntary enterprises with the financial and other 


Bent To OGANeee sary usurp the foncuens of voluntary organiza- 


Phas cog) combined with the tradpionme Cathelic view that the Church must Play an active 


Pe  ptoronng sequal wellare through the operation at DW instituuons, and the historical 
hacto tines pehhe fund. were necessars i nineteenth century Catholic immiyrants were to meet their 
neerts, wiated at Poti ot read aceeptiunce of puble tunds for purposes of social welfare nd 
veooiden. ot poyvernment would Cooperate) which Aas been adhered to consistendy up to the present. 


The Provestant and Jewish Positions 


Vnike the Cathohe Church, which has unambivalently and consistently affirmed the principle 
Of PER'C support ter sechurnin institutions, Protestants and Jews resent much less united fronts, 
thers oeing sp dstintan sentiment within both group. that sable siipport of church-related  institu- 
Hons sonitutes a Violation of proper churcu-state reistions, Withia Protestantism, there has been, 
vant conhinies to hea geod deal oot wartation between different denominations in their construal of 
the Church Staite sepanicon promople. but among many there are iong-standing traditions favoring 


Het sti amhor mre hatin 

Protestant aronps that comstituted the earl sere 
ed te come here by perseeution at the hands 
poeeton oath ther otelaren. an understandably 
tebetween the state gad rhe church. as well as 


tate it the overuse of relation Pars bits. undergirded 


Tuence 
deminates com the eel rein scene 


Fowie. resummed decisive simtrcanes as the ant 


etre ty fines 


oe 


Afthotagt sven within any agven denomingtion there ts no longer URGnImEty many continue to he 
Waihi 


tee hit ween Chris band State, 


Per og Peds ot camengtect tay he comstrugd to be or may actuals transtorm 


eoooenige tors bbshmentenanist eC auabiin, 1968. p soy 


Noscmihe: gomyera animetes Jewisth advecacy of ie strict interpretation of ie Church State 


JP ta epvic 


Moet othe we foewed comaineipatiet: seth the sccuhinvation af society, 
‘he Pre pratt Yen vopids statds only see domioas custure and society remain 
an eer : post sunt phic om the evervdes Cis of the community, 
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pad the few om “es aeatsade the Neonat. at roe ot sage 
tal hes Uh, ag SS Bi i 
Sogn. ead opperetre toe a , ae 
Ae 
Pus 
! i an. 
rata 
fee. 
Oo mas View. therm ao strat aeerpretatuen oat the ¢ me SN essential because 
eyes wale Coeneration between Chutch and Srin bent sts a pescdent at which the Jew. 


athe taht his hastereabeapertedce, tends tbe wats 


Comer cath he harwer polite Comsecaque aH Cactene Chara State separauon, 


Por 


Sands too timanes ther weilase ansttunons Many scoturo asihere isaders, neluding Catches, are 


nts Met the ors feasen for reluctance samen dows ai Protestants ta aes at public 


whine 


wemcerngd: Cher bears dependence on vovernment support Wed ur fering aieenes anronams eye 


CHO LIS AME MC TOD as ad sce fa hat) dees 


Cepmuny Che aigtimisay tot the sectarian agtemes or tovides Gf coscothe eapressitn of 

4 ays weakened bs hea folate cr auhig tuancn, 
reserament golkar 
Pose cgiaible for pebos support seytatnes agems may he regtured te take certun 
asters at Safianers with ity caneyption of its scctuian rele Pnoorder to receive public 
sburement tor providimg cate for dependent children. for gs\aimple. ao sectienan 
titer oma be tequimed to capya ity doors te chuturen feet ab redigious back - 
vands Aithough aa eornes tats surrender gufonomy ops that do not atteer 
OSC MIGMEN Mister AMY significant! restachonm on oats treedota ot action as Tikely to 
iigctity purpose. ene tastoncRetd. 97h p ple) 


y 


CBristam ot fewrs 
Noein aemonnmto et government contrat osuadis deecompanmics 


& 


piscopal 


The tears of scine and the experences at athers are summed up by the admimstrater of an 
Ouidren’s home 
re Do fteeh mat the agenesis Cenetionim: as oan arm oof the public units 


isodcalowy ot Tne tape usualy assecntted Matin seotanan agencies P teei 
seb the 4 roptchearl Working 


In eae 
Mae on 
depo fener upon tay funds has finde 
semen Caghtin 29S nw, 


7 Deed es 


Some have warned, morgsover, arainst et diaung the math. oot accepting public funds solely 
mows of the wetuah umimediate eosts to the agenes of aecepuing thers the potential intluence of 
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FOREWORD 


STs repert fo deseube contemporary religienspensored child care Prosisions 


othe Torte Suates Prowl! consider seetanian child Care ABENCeS as sisters createsed in particular 
AE i OPPO Se verlin setaees te children. ot wb als. Gonaader Scularern agenqes on ther 
Ta ih asta Paks oe denominational orginitat ony, to Private nonsectanan bocies. and to public 
veaibvations Tn tins was the report will APS pt to leet scott Cho d care ageneles within 


COMER Dontes Weltate struetuces Phe dithcutts inherent on his nase as 


~Sehaftan agencies are 
Sr omentabons and structures aind deo onat ti Popethyr ore cot tare “sectanan S\y- 


seer agence disphas as much vanation as Ge. thes PeMscctan yin counterparts, 


is an foseebanian agencies as ou whoa. buts ator. NC nees that are identi- 
hive with oa sonaie ap erage SBOP rabies. Camsequer sl gs on de a Sis fine 
Pe QU SMOOTE Ds rete Micah Qvcrsity cihinacter ste tae tetas eh Sb Pehguetus. Wel 


Pete cs vtlse ad Second reaxen tor 'reanng these genenaisitions as tentative Research for this 
Peport was primary. although net exclusively, drawn trom sources at two levels’ ta) written mater- 
my and interviews With national denominational and interdenomynational organyvations, and (b) 
Interviews conducted ina single geographic region the Detroit area and surrounding counties, 
The weneralizations made hy National spokesmen for the sectarian welfare enterprise were thus 
Salidated in interviews with the local, Detrort-ared Personnel Althouzh the local situation approxi- 
mated what would be expected on the basis of documents and Materials generated at the national 
tevel, itis highiv ikely that the account that follows wan part condivened by focal. Detroit-area cir- 
cumstances that may not obtain in other cities or geographical regions. That is, analyses of orga- 
Mizattons, procedure, ideology, ete.. may approximate actual situations in some regions of the country 
better than in others On the other hand. the lose correlation between statements made at the 
national fevel and realities in the Detroit area suggests that the situation in this area is not atypical, 
and that interterenees from this situation to others are therefore warranted. subject to the warning 
Thatthey mas nothitevers situationin eSery respect 


THE OPERATION OF SECTARIAN AGENCIES 


Facilities 


He ge. hee ate Se ns sponse a Wide vaets et child sare progtams ina Samet, of daf- 

too bos ‘ ommscives. ter ge \amimion dnave deer used te house Head Start 

Meee oe ites her de cuguent wats Clohnsen, ENS60 pp i l4-i40) and as crisis: centers. 
bo tet a treat Ghafrem are provided bs chutch-spemsarcd child puidanee ctintes, 
be OG Se syignab cee putaie. as well as Be special schools While these kinds of 

SHH PEt Re gs Soy epatoomyornantosimd. ot services te chudren in need of help. they are 


stagger ornterest om variant chudren which a character- 
est NDinas soduedts ot thes interest ape iammuls agencies 


Sol Chose Attats ot orianaatens that this report sail 


s a woot eiosgTkice agemeigs” Rave lens provided a range of services to chil- 

a PP Pe goat mere reventis. Lamas therapy. homemaaer services, foster care pro- 
ee ar a cite omrognamis thes aise reign children te other agencies which can better serve 
se RSA agencies olten provide the sume services to children as do the 


Programs in treatment-oriented “group homes” or in institu- 
ter days. children with very different needs and problems would be 

Pep (ey aie eri tania’ sctimg. today, institutions under religious auspices are often highly 
MeN kT UT SeTMe Visce a simtie agentes will operate a number of qualitatively different 
TUE Ra Prownanes cash developed te meet the needs of different kinds of children. Enstitutions 
Per AGP say ot havots auspices include uotutiens tor emotonalls disturbed children, institu- 
Pen for use nauent and predetinquent children, institutions for dependent and neglected chil- 
diem. it tate her ietarded children, and maternity homes. Moreover, even within a given class 
OPO oe specie sation nas tigen place, 


Ryigaieny sporsorad inetitutions comorise a significant proportion of all child care institu- 
cofetan oa ethan atgas thes tend to be more prominent than in others. Of 2,318 institutional 

tien, 40 8 per cent, of 936 are under sectarian auspices (Pappentort and Kilpatrick, 
Maeriy of these 936 institutions, S47. are institutions for dependent-neg- 
This toad cestitutiens under scetariin auspices constitute 57.1) per cent of the na- 


wage t ochiss oof churecherelated institutions as these tor emotionally disturbed 
osiiuvaens constitite 48.3 per cent of the national total. There are also 118 
Marenets dremes, constituting $8.7 per cent of tae national total. and 88 institu- 
soon ccedelinguent children, equalling 21.3 per cent of the national total. Sec- 


Wea Pres duatne m-panent uals and of detention faciities is negligible as compared 
WH phocesr under ci ises tinanand public auspices, 
Hon ceipormant tecguahts this statisticat breakdown with the observation that religious groups 


diver wath rg pect fo the quanuty and kinds of instituvons they suppert. For cxample, there are 522 
Protestar institutions ind 376 Cathohe institutions, compared with only 38 institutions under 
Jewrt auspice Better than haif of the Protestant and Catholic institutions are for dependent- 
aegleeted SheGrea, in contrast, eas tour of the 38 Jewish-sponsored institutions are for dependent- 
negiveted chadren Jewish-sponsored institutions are vers heavily involved in the mental health 
Saatiger of their 38 casteutiens, 25 are insututions for cmmetionally. disturbed children and four 


ATOM D ae de Hate ants 


Poo sumimative, mest sectarian child care institutions aimed at dependent-neglected chil- 
Wren Rut sectarian iastrutions far emotionally disturbed chiidren consutute close to half of the 
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Maternal petal un thos ara Moreover. whie Catnofies and Protouninr. operate far mere child 


pistitamens than das the Jews. phe Jewish child-welhire sitet ter ty Re cmcemteated ing semytie 
dict Mat of cigpia heuth in the arcu thes tend te Ag oss pecesenatved amd specialized 


thanthea Protestant and Cathohe counter gars 
t 


Since Mh fepertoas primanivy interested in the delaers oo sare te stetaemalis qasturbed chile 
dhen vem:deation of amstitutional cure will) by and 


ions der cmetionally 


Hosturhed Ciitdren Semie attemnon will abe be pasd te the largest qatenae. at cresaituterns, tastirue 


Dems tar atependent and nevlected chddren. inasmuch as men. oc tues ahsttutiarms. vise deal with 
sioetomais dsturhed children Pappentortand Rilpatacak. PS TOV to 27 . 
Visco ibeiedent os a discussion of monpkicement sence man Dy Aids sore agemores 


weadich have aechild care progeam 


Target Population 


The darge! copnlanon ot seetarni: child Gere agencies a be Gescribed! wong three dimen- 
dd.the prehiemotthe child. and thease ot the cid 


soe Eo pe Tages 


Religzon ava Consideration 


Many. but nor ail sectarsan agencies serve children cematdiess ot their pace and reheeon Some 
do this eagerly, while others do so reluctantly at the behest ot tovted Pond ereanizations and State 
Departinenty ot Seem) Service Some agencies have been able te conus serving a mainis see- 
tarain chentele, although they are under pressure tor a change an policy These agencies tend to 
stew ther target population ay located within their respecte denorenations, programs are planned 
sccotding tothe needs of children in their focal denominabenal conmasanas 


Atihe other extreme, some agencies do not locate ther larger population within the spon- 
soning sectarnin group They explicitly assume responsability in areas of eretest social mecd. n- 
respective of the race or religion of the potential reeipignts Thus, some dueacies have sougat to 
provide speci! programs tot tmunority groups, mugrant worker. ote Otten. ther. large! populations 
ate mormerely chosen to fit expting programs, rather the group tebe sensed os first determined, and 
then programs ace developed itarder to serve tiem 


The programs eft green agency mas neti contorn: an tess remind Some PregramMs may be 
centined to members ot the denomination, while ethers mas ne open to the whole commuar. For 


CMe. am agenesis have Gascwera oscrhices open feo tie wee ae wnide ca Ta ay 


adoption services to members of the denomination 


Problem-Oriented Conception of the Target Population 


Secchi agendes probably openite progeamy in sere resoemved area oof child care AB 
though the seebirnin seeter oremacns heavtly aivested am nstentoene oscrvtces te dependent ana 
aevlec ted childten, agencies serve a wide range of children that do not tr these categutios In the 
dred cot emotional disturbance. with which this reportois pom Concerned. secternain URC CIeS 
deal wath mans proktems, whose range a indicated by the dense cateroares witch ake Ie. Use fo 
Chaectenve there chen! opemidanons neurone children, awennmtcheed children. ARRECSS SM ETL 
ceridten, opsechetio opre-psschotie ind) berderline  psvehotis  chidron, act myeout ochiudten, wath. 
diesen hddren, children wart chargeter disorders. autistic children. sto these ditfersntuted labels 
eerreyporid tes pecnilizatien tn awenes firnetvon Whide ta oxae eo seme Ageteres wilh work with 
Ciittion diargnescu: vis psvchetie, other awemcies may ner adtei then tor ceatment Phas. able ain 


Yee ss do percent oot the children an treatment in dewash sastitutsors tar motu disturbed 
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children were reparded as severels disturbed. this was true ol less than teenty per cent of the chil- 
dren oon Protestant and Cathote insttunons (Pappentort and Kulpatneak. 1970, Vol 4. p. 27). Thus, 
the degree aio w child’s emotiend! problems is a relevant consideration im an agency's decision to 
decepforreyject hum sorcare 


Target populations are further specined with reference to other erteria of various sorts. Thus, 
according to Pappentort and Kilpatrick (1970. Vol. 4). the majority of sectarian institutions for 
emotionally disturbed children will not accept children who have marked physical handicaps (p. 42), 
wheoare severely retarded (p. 4) or who have sesere behavior problems (pp. 47-48). On the other 
nand. better than SO per cent of these same institutions will iecept children adjudged delinquent. 
froth Connection, itis noteworthy that agenes directors interviewed in the course of this research 
atone time characterized their children wifh the label “delinguent.” although in) some cases the 
ehidren had on fact been adjudged delinguent. Thus, some ageney directors distinguish between the 
edad status of a child and the environmental and characterological circumstances that have led to 
his aegmsition of special legal status. 


Age-Oriented Conception of Target Population 


Seetinian insutuuons for emotionally disturbed children tend to limit their client population 
te chidren of certain ages. Thus, in 1966, in all these institutions yaken together, there were no chil- 
drea under the age of two, and only 33 children between the ages of three and five. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of children served (over 4.000) were between the ages of six and twenty, with almost 
halt ot these in the twelve-to-fifteen age category (Pappenfort and Kilpatrick, 1970, Vol. 4, p. 18). 
According to Mundt and Whiting (1970, p. 13). such statistics reflect “the general acceptance of the 
belief that mstiqutional care for preschool! children is not in their best interest.” 


intake Procedures 


Intake generally begins with a call or letter to the agency requesting service or information 
regarding service An inital screening takes place at this time: if the child's needs clearly fall out- 
side the scope of the agency, or it he does not meet certain other agency requirements, e.g.. he is 
too Soung of tog old, the agency will advise the caller of thiy and recommend a different agency. 


from this point onwards, the intake process is guided by an intake worker. generally a 
trained. experienced social worker, until such ume as a decision regarding the child is made. The 
mteke werker considers the following questions: What are the problems and needs of the child? 
Which. if any. of the agencs’s programs might be beneficial to him? It none is suitable, to what 
other agency should he be referred? With such questions in mind. the intake worker screens all 
candidates for care. In many agencies, this worker is empowered to refer elsewhere children whom, 
in fis or her judgment, the agency cannot help. The intake worker's position is therefore of great 
importitnce, and it was not surprising to hear an agency director say that he had appointed his 
snapest souial worker to that posivon, : 


If « chiid gets by these inital screenings, ke ts likely to be seen by the agency's consultant 
Psychiatrist, who will provide a psychiatric evaluation. The psychiatrist. the intake worker, and 
perhaps iyo other agency personnel, such as the agency's director of clinical services, may at 
this point conter ona diagnosis and make at least a tentative devision regarding treatment. 


The decision at which they arrive will then be discussed with representatives of the treat- 
nent program that iw recommended. Thus, if out-pauent therapy 1s recommended, there will he 
consultations with the head of the agency's casework prograin and possibly with the social worker 
thatos to be assigned to the child. Similarly, if it is decided that the child would benefit from one of 
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Mig aateme ss ost hb onmal proratas, Chis qistitutnen’s mtane staff which mas be distner trom the 
Pest ome WG tartar Gomsnter tne child's appheation tor cate dar exammpics cn New York. the Joint 
Manning Sersicy does preaminars intake fer herh the fewinh Board oof Gtsardians aad the Jewish 
Ched Cure Assecuitien Proatter sereemng the cna. the deant Plann. Service believes that Linden 
Hil School at residental treatment center, would he the hest Piacernent, the child's appheation 
fo fanden His owe ontake committee which includes representatives of cach discipline 
PTinden Hits prognine Clowish Board ot Guardians, areceure an the finden Hall School, 


' 


Potaks tears. especial tor rosidentra! Provragis. are semetmes vers herree thus. at Chie 


sae’s Tewesth Children’s Bure 


the team inedides an intake Worker. the intake supervisor, the ad- 


Mutethater ot residentiagn sercces. the tesidemtial services Program: direeter, the chief child care 
Seunsster. lt pssechologist, aosupersiser of clinical services. tne director ot the genes ’s school pro- 
gram, fhe supervisor of community services, and the child's current or previous therapist, if there is 
ony Pen howeser. when the sive or complenity of an agency leads to invalyment by large num- 
Aerts of people in the intake proegss, thes are Usudlis reducible ta the following types: the permanent 
intake stall consultants such ats Psychiatrists and psychologists. representatives of the treatment 
Programs for which the child is bem considered. and. in seme cases. representatives of the agency's 
wACCUtN YG stalt 


Tn othe course af intake, a wide range of information may be required by the agency in order 
te adrrive 40a ditgnosis and treatment decision. In additian to a psschittic evaluation, many agencies 
require diagnostic psychological tests; in some cases. the agency's own peychologist does the testing. 
In addition to psschologiear tests and psychiatric evaluations, there are cases in which some agencies 
Mall recommend FEG's of neurological examinations as an aid to diagnosis. (Jewish Children’s Bu- 


reau, 1970) In addition, and more typically, ageneiey make use of obtainable information relating 
to the child's case history. his health, developmental and school history. his farmly history, and the 


parents living situation. Ehus, the perceptions of the ageney’s staff are supplemented and some- 
umes colored by a wide range of information telaung to the child) On the other hand, one agency 
director interviewed indicated that such information Proved relatively unhelpful in deciding whether 
the agency's group home could work well with a child. Ear More important, in his view, was the im- 


Pression formed of the chid bs the group home's child care and protessional staff. In his agency, 
asnomans others. prospretve candidates tor institutional or group home care are required to 


vist The agency at least once prior to admission (Clarence Fischer. Personal Communication, 1973), 


Nv the preceding account indicates, and as Figure 1 describing the intake procedure implies, 
Inttke mas he a long drawn-out Process, At least one sectarian intake service, representing two 
ASCACIOS. Aas sought to condense this Process fo wold damage to the chent. It has done so because 
Hs teseareh has indicated that the tentative treatment plan considered attter only a second interview 


with the child turns outoinm all but a few cases to be the one ultumatyly ayreed upon action (Bernard, 
hy7y 


The Pappentort and Kilpatrick study (1970, Vol. 4) reported the tollowing findings which both 
supplement and quality the aforementioned seneralizations regarding intake, at least in the case 
of sectarian institutions for emotionally disturbed children. All but a few such institutions give phys- 
ral cN\aminations at admission (p. 52) and better than. 60 per cent give dental examinations (p. 59). 
Approximately 74 per cent of all children in these institutions in 1966 had received psychological 
testing and esaluation at admission (p. 62). while roughly 60 per cent received psychiatric diagnoses 
(p 66), 


Hoy of interest to note that psyehiitrie evaluations are most common in Jewish institutions. 
In 1966, 944 per cent of the children in these institutions had recensed a psychiatric evaluation at 
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PRE-ADMISSION 
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TO 
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JUTPATIENT CARE, 


ETC. 
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an outside agency 


Points where outsiders 


may Darticinate 


Figure |. Typical intake pathway. 


the tine of admission, as compared with 63.1 per cent and 52.9 per cent for Protestant and Catho- 
he institutions respeetively (Pappentort and Kilpatrick, 1970, Wol. 4. p. 67). These statistics help to 
confirm an earlicr statement that Jewish institutions tend to be more highly specialized and pro- 
tessionalized than other sectarian insututions for emotionally disturbed children, 


In view of the fact that sectarian institutions for dzperdent and neglected children care for 
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vigoiticant numbers of emotionally disturbed children. itis IMPortant to note that in these instutu- 
Tens the proportien of residents in 1946 that had received PsycRelogival and psychiatric evalu- 
(bens Was samticantly ower than it was for institutions specializing in work with emotionally dis- 
turped echiidren ¢Pappentort and Kilpatrick, 1970. Vol. 2. pp. 63-66) That is, although institutions 
ter dependent and neglected children were cating for some of the same kinds of children as were 
tuetitutions tor entotonally disturbed children, thes did not have available to them the same special- 
ed personnel and diagnostic tools. 


Programs and Treatment 
Nonplacement Programs 


Oser the last 30 years. the number of children under care by sectarian agencies in an in- 
sEtutionad setting, vty well ay the number of such institutions. has declined dramatically. Among the 
teases tor this phewomenan iy the widely shared belief that insututions should not be used as a 
dumping ground tor children with problems. and that. if at all Possible, children should not be sepa- 
fated from ther own famihes or from a family-like environment. Fxtra-placement services and foster 
care programs have thus grown rapidly in this century and are currently provided. under sectarian 
‘usplees, both by specialized child care agencies and by tamily agencies. Typically. extra-placement 
services provided by such agencies include casework therapy tor the child. and often for his Parents 
as Well) Some agencies also operate a homemaker service. which introduces into a child's home a 
“mother’s (or tather’s) helper” in order to take some of the Pressure off a parent who might other- 
Wise he unable to keep a child. In a tew agencies, day-toster-care programs or “therapeutic nursery 
schools” are provided: these serve to take the child out of the home environment and place him in 
a therapeutic context tor several hours a day without actually having him plitced outside his family. 
In addition, some child care agencies operate a special education program for emouonally disturbed 
children who might athermise have to be pliced away trom home. 


N 


Placement Programs ~~ > - 


Althouzh placement of the child away from hone is revarded as a Very serious step to be 
vsesded if possible, it is sometimes regarded as necessary. Whereas. however. 70 years ago, most 
ehiidren would be placed in all-purpose insntutiona! facilities no matter what the circumstances 
leading to placement. today. onee the decision te place a child has been made. it must sull be de- 
vided where to phtee him. Genertlly speaking, there are three options from which to choose: foster 
Tomes. group homes. and institutions bach of these will be discussed separately below. 


Generativ speaking. placement in any of these three treatment settings is not regarded as 
Permanent although the length of ume for which children are removed from thetr homes varies con- 
sidenebly bor some children. it ts an immediate solution to an acute, but temporary, family crisis: 
for others. phicement awa from home iy long-term, as when the child's emononal or charactero- 
logteal probiems make necessary an Intensive, safe, therapeutic contest. Protecting him trom others 
and others trom funt Whether placement is short-term or long-term, however, the ultimate objective 
Sonet to Weta the child trom his family ay many programs once did, but te return him to his family 
dnd commumty Itoas in this sense that toster homes, group homes and institutions generally regard 
then: selves as treatment-onented rather than custodial institutions 


Foster homes. Family agencies and speculived child care agencies generally maintain a num- 


ber of foster homes inte which children may be placed for varsving lengths of time. Foster Parents 
ate paid ate rate which. im theory, cenmburses thenr tor eXpetlbes incitred in caring for the child and 
Which compensates them for the ettert thes expend Thev tecense On-KOINR supervision from the 
Avenes in Working with the child Some children need and ean ddapt tocene kind of family enviren- 
ment, others need different: kinds of environments Theretore, dgenetes placing children in’ toster 
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homies uftempr co mateb the uerds amd personaly ot the child with an appropriate foster family. 
hats. act ay the decision to place 4 chud en a fester home rather than an an institutional setung 
ns hased on an e\amunation of his needs, s9 the decision te pice ham in one foster home rather than 
anothers based on treatment considerations. 


Some agencies Have developed a cudre of loster homes. abie and willing to take in children 
atoare im saring degrees. disturbed. Usually. however, children placed tn foster homes are not 
Lomadercd seneusts disturbed They are able to function adequately in the community and can 
iheanace the emetenal demands characterise of a family environment The toster home placement 
uous remesents ao prelutunary step ty adoplion de.g.. the parents nave died or lost custedy of 
tse Child: otaitcs viewed as 4 short-term removal of the child from a family situation that ts tempo- 
rats unstahie or otherwise problemauc. While in the foster heme. both the child and his parents 
taay he invelved in treatment with a caseworker or other agency personnel, ts order to facilitate the 


chid’s retura to hisewn home. 


Group homes. Group homes are generally considered intermediate between foster homes and 
iasntutions Children placed in group homes do not: need the highiy controlled environment of a 
vesidental institution and are able to tunctiun in the community. On the other hand, in many cases, 
thea emotional problems make it difficult for them to adjust to the intimacy of even a foster family. 
here ate, however, cases in which children are placed in group homes because the parents find it 
too dittcult to accept their child's placement with foster parents but can accept placement in a 
group settung Jewish Board of Guardians, Jewish Child Care Association, p. 12). 


Group bomes are abe used bs agencies ay halfway houses for children on the way back to 
The community. They are generally located in a house or apartment in the midst of the community, 
and the children actively participate in the community's social, educational and recreational activi- 
hes Children are supersised by resident: houseparents and may be in treatment with a caseworker 
abo draws on the help of other agency personnel as it is needed (Jewish Board of Guardians. Jew- 
ib Child Care Association. po 2). 


The group home hay become increasingly popular in recent years for a number of reasons: 
fist. at otters a less drastic Measure than insututional placement for children unable to benefit from 
foster home care, unlike many institutional programy, it does not have the consequence of totally 
sestegating the child trom the community and trom ‘normal children. Secondly. a group home 
more easily and Itsy expensively maintained than ty a large insututioaal facility. 


In at least one ageney. group homes are regarded not o1 ly as complementary to institutional 
pregrams but as imiportant substitutes for them. Thus, the Jewish Children’s Bureau of Chicago 
soreplacing one of its residential treatment centers wuh a yet of differentiated group homes, each 
meeting the needs of different kinds of children. Placement of children in specialized group homes, 
the agency suggests, allows for differential sety of services to children with different needs, a condi- 
ten that ss net possible in an institutional yetung (lewish Children’s Bureau, 1970). The group 
heme units being developed range from the very intense therapeutic environments to units of lesser 
intensity, in the course of their treatment, children progress trom the more to the less intense homes. 
Thus. “services wall he differentiated according to need rather than dependent on physical 
steucture alone (Jewish Children’s Bureau, 1970).” 


Institutions. As was noted above, there are a Variety of different: kinds of institutions under 
rehgious auspices Attentien will be confined to institutions working with emotionally disturbed 
children. Even within thiy category. vanaton between insututens ts great with respect to the kinds 
at chiidren that are accepted, ce. the degree er nature of problems, the kinds of treatment provided, 
and the general quality of the program. Mundt and Whiting (1970) take note of the variation 
inthe course of then deseniption of instituhions ander | utheran auspices fp. 267: 
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Among instrutiens tor emotional, disturbed children. these called “residennal treatment centers” 
are highly intensse institutional programs, which pattern the whole ot the children’s environment 
in The serene of treatment goals The tofewing description as mTpies (lewisn Board of Guardians, 
Jewish Child Care Association. p 10) 
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Phe general point is made more succinetls an the brochures of anotner aygenes (Linden Hull School, 
et the Jewish Board of Guardians, po 4) “even the bricks are part of the therapeutte plan.” The 
“residential tre.tment center” tradition is. hy and large. psychiatry onented, and both highly special- 
wed and protessionalized. As a consequence. residential centers the Bellefaire in Cleveland or the 
Hawthorne-Cedar Kaoily Schoo in New York are also Sets expensive. Professionals in the field 
eeneralls applaud the quality of these institugens, which have served a8 pioneers in treatment 
modes 


An examinauon of residential treatment centers at their best would not yield an overall pic- 
ture of sectarian institutions for emouonally disturbed enildren, since the \ariation Iy SO Very great. 
Instead, it therefore may be helptul to consider a wider range of institutions. making use of avail- 
able statistical data where possible 


Children generally have ongoing relationships with a number of adults, including mainten- 
ance men, child care workers. caseworkers. teachers. and more rarely. psychiatrists. Of the clinical 
sual, children have most contact with child care workers, who are on the grounds of the institution 
24 hours a day. At least once a week most childten have a therapy session with a caseworker. In 
1966, SK.9 per cent of children in Protestant institutions, 50.9 per cent of the children in Catholic 
Institutions, and 81.9 per ceat of the children in Jewish-sponsored institutions were seen by social 
workers once a week or more (Pappentort and Kilpatrick. Vol. 4, 1970, p. 75). This contrasts starkly 
with the -tatisties for institutions tor dependent-neglected children: in these institutions, between 
65 per cent and 70 per cent of the children were not seen by social workers regularly after admis- 
sion (Pappentort and Kilpatrick, 1970. Vol. 2. p, 75). It as uncommon for children in any institu- 
tonal setting to haye a therapeutic relationship with a psychiatrist. Less than 20 per cent of the 
children are seen by psychiatrists regularly after admission (Pappentort and Kilpatrick, 1970, Vol. 
4. po 7f). Children have therapeutic relavonships primarily with caseworkers. Therapy with parents 
common, and sometimes required: itis provided by 125 out of 149 institutions (Pappenfort and 
Kilpatrick. 1970, Vol 4. p 84). 


“Athough casework therapy tor a long time has teaded to imutate psychiatric patterns, ie., 
interviews in the therapist's office, with ‘talking’ as the main activity, there is a trend away from such 
patterny Caseworkers may be encouraged to meet the child in a Variety of his life situations and to 
define the relationship between them in less rigid terms than traditional models might dictate. In 
addition to various forms of dyadic relationships with therapists, “therapy” may also include be- 
havior modification programs and f:oup therapy. Recreation is viewed as ‘treatment’ to varying 
degrees by different agencies. In some. institutions. Professional group workers plan the children’s 
Tecreauional program. sometimes with an eye toward helping children work through partucular srob- 
lems, . 
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pooS2) child care workers are mow recognized as the Primary treatment stat Agency directors, 


ther! ampertanee. tend to he increasing) cargtul in the: seieetran. and make Provisions 


the Caddrsth ono seclutaan institutrams far the emiatien 


iy disturbed are school age. 
eos hate partial or total educst- 
esoun the grounds of the imstrution, ap some Gtses. afrnangements are mad? that: es- 


parhe Pate on an educational program) Mans inst: 


mabosh che ohetitutianal schoo! as uo partoot the publi schol svstem. amd specrar educators hired 
Kv othe pudi school sestem ieaeh in the scheel Some insttutens, however, do not hase educational 


Ags and cely on the educatenal programs of the local communin  fbven insututions that do 
have ther own educabonal program will send some children te the iecal public school. Directors 
iter\ewed cadre sensitive to Tunstitunonalization-s.ndromes) and seughr to ensure that children did 
net ogetose Comfortable ino the imsntution that thes would hase a dutreult ume adjusung to non- 
Nstitutional communities Hence. cinidren who are able te de so vtre encouraged to participate in 
pubic whoolsang other community act ies 


Although treatment in sectarian child care agencies is in most cases indistinguishable from 
Seamer: provided cn nonsectanan institutions, sectarian child care insututions do make provisions 
tor relgrous education In 1966, roughis two-thirds of the children under care tn sectarian institu- 
tons tor emotionally disturbed children participated in a religious education program. This compares 
with a SO per cent rate of participation tor the total private sector, and a 41.9 per cent rate of par- 
heipaton tor these in public insututions for emotionally dixturbed children. Thus, although, predict- 
ably. the rate of child parueipation in religious education programs iy higher in sectarian than in ex- 
trassectinan imstitutiens, the difference in their respective rates is not as great as might have been 
expected in view ci the fact that, after all, sectarian agencies are in some sense church-related. 
Agency directors intersiewed indicated that participation in their religious education programs is 
SOOUNTATY 


At periodic interval, the case of the child is reviewed by the agency staff, with the aim of 
evaluating fis progress. considering changes in the treatment program, his readiness for discharge, 
et. Intormal discussions of tas kind are frequent among staff members: but at the periodic review 
conferences, formal decisions and evaluations are made. Typically, according to Pappenfort and 
Kilpatrick's data 1970, Vol 4. pp. 90-91), participants in the review conference include the agency 
director, the casework supervisor, the child’s child care worker, and the psychiatrist. A’ psycholo- 
‘istas an ointrequent participant, and the child or his parents participate even more rarely. It is of 
aeerest te note i this connection that mm instituuens tor dependent-reglected children. the child 
and ot his parents are more trequently included in review conterences (Pappenfort and Kilpa.rick, 
97a, Vol 2. pp 90-91) Perhaps with the declaration of emotional disturbance, parent: and child 
Cede the mght to participate in decisions affecting the child’s lite. Such decisions are delegated to 
Protessronals, to the point of excluding the beliefs and feelings of the child or his parents. 


The fength of ume a child stays in an institution is a function of a number of factors, including 
the nature at hiy problems and the progress be (and his family) have made in dealing with them, the 
traditions of the institution, and the presence or absence of adequate extra-instituuional programs 
inte» hich the Sdild might he placed when he leaves the insutution, Many agency directors are con- 
verned over the failure of their communities to develop programs ter children with emouonal prob- 
lems, senetimes, for example, children are retained in an insutution because of the absence of a 
sufficient number of foster hames or of a group home. In general, however. the length of time chil- 
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dren spend in institutions hay decreased in recent years, + fact that welfare leaders proudly make 
Known in tier declarations that sectarian child care imstituuons are rot custodial but treaiment- 


omented insotutens, aiming to restore the chiid to his family (See. tor example, Mundt and Whiting, 
'Q™th a Thy 
ap! 


In Protestant and Catholic insutuuons, children most commonis stay tram one to two years; 
37.2 per cent ot Protestant inyutuuons and 62 per cent of Catholic insurutions report one to two 
sears ay the average Jength of stay. In contrast, 63.7 per ceat ot Jewish insututions report that the 
average Jeng of stay is two to five sears. (That children spend more me in Jewish institutions than 
in Cathohe and Protestant counterparty may be due to the fact that Jewish insututions have tended 
fe spoculize in work with sevecels disturbed children, 


At divcharge, sectarian insututions may have avaiable one or more ot the following services: 
aloster home placement. an after-care program, a haitway house or group home. Such programs 
serve to continue treatment under circumstances that allow the child to become gradually reinte- 
erated into the everyday eXtra-instiruticnal worid (Pappentort and Kilpatrick, 1970, Vo. 4, p. 210). 
In this connection note should be taken that although foster homes, group homes, and tnstitutions 
have heen discussed separately, all three forms of care may have a place in a child's treatment pro- 
Roam, 


Record Keeping 


Systemanic record-keeping was a feature of ‘scientific’ care-giving which many sectarian 
child car: agencies resisted at the turn of the century. They were sharply critical of what appeared 
to them as the cold, calculating, impersonality of systematic records. which seemed to have very 
ttle in common with the elevated spirit of charity. Today, many sectarian welfare leaders believe 
that the best way to promote rehigiously-inspired charity is to provide the highest quality of care, 
and that record-keeping facilitates this end. Moreover, even when workers in sectarian agencies 
tind record-keeping burdensome and unhelpful, they are constrained to keep them. Constraints come 
from outside the sectarian systems, and sometimes from the inside. 


In many states, state licensing laws stipulate that records of various kinds be kept for every 
child treated by an agency. Records include such information as the reason for admitting a child, 
hiy history and the agency's diagnosis, the agency's treatment progran?-as well as on-going records 
indicating how the agency is providing for the child's needs. In Michigan. tor example, the state re- 
vuires 4a treatment plan within 30 days of the admission of a child to residenual care. as well as 
Quarterly updates 


Sunilarty, United Fund organvations often require ciaborate records of the kinds of ser- 
Vices provided, in what quantity, and with what results. Agencies are also required to specify the 
religious and racial composition of their staff board members, and chentele. with special emphasis 
on issues relating to the presence of minority groups In some cases, United Fund organizations have 
heyun to require beneficiary agencies to provide them with ‘functional cost accounting; that ts, they 
want highly specific interpretations of the way agency funds are used. with the budget broken down 
inte such categories as number of treatment hours, number of supervision hours, etc. They have 
alo exerted sane pressure to get agencies to operationalize their conceptions of ‘progress’ and 
“suceess inorder that these might be better measured. 


When tunding groups internal to the system provide large sums of money, they too will de- 
mand extensive records of the kinds of services provided. The Jewish Federation of Detroit. for ex- 
ample. requites of it: benefictanies monthly budget statements, broken down into a number of dis- 
Unet cafegeries Other organizations to which many agenaes belong, notably the Child Welfare 
Teague. ale require agenes records at periodic intenals, 
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Tits. two kinds of organizations require information from agencies: funding agents and 
accreditation agents. By means of the records provided, they attempt to ascertain the quality and 
quantity af service provided by the agencies, ity distribution among different population groups, 
its etfaienes in dollars-and-cents terms, as well as its conformity to, or deviation from accepted moral 
and professional standards. In the case of state departments of social services, records permit, in 
theory, a monttoring of the work done by agencies, with an ese toward ensuring that agencies do not 
abuse the trust vested in them by the public and be referral ayes" (among whieh public agencies 


wreooften prominenth they Mas also be used te conform to legal professional 
reylitements, as well (ea requirermnes -iimunation, Funding groups 
Ihe the United Fund organizations (as + rtorial organizations) use the 
_ fecords provided by agencies inorder t eent has not been squandered 


4 thet icientls oroon programs with which the. lu addition to this, the United Fund 
makes use of the information collected from ity various benelicuiries in order to establish its own 
pronites im the tuture. ff the records provided by agencies reveal that. as a whole, agencies are 
nol meeting a pressing community need, the United Fund may carmark funds for the fulfillment 
of this need Hy on the other hand. it discovers that agencies are unnecessarily and wastefully dup- 
huating cach other's services, it mas voply pressure in the direction of amalgamation or elimination 
of certs a programy. Records thus provide information about what is and is not being done in areas 
of need 


Comparable research ay athe undertaken on a national scale. For example, the Council’ of 
Jewish Federations and Welfare bands alse requests information fram agencies periodically. With 
the wide of this data, the Coune’s Child Care Committee secks to discover the major trends in the 
ated Of lewish child care changes in the kinds of problems brought by children, in the kinds of 
programs provided tor them in the policies of Jewish agencies toward non-Jewish children and to- 
ward noascetinan wed public organizations. Such information is then used by the Committee as a 
basis for predicting tuture needs and problems, and for considering the different paths agencies 
and local federations might take in the tuture. Phe research and recommendations of the Child Care 
Committee are then made available to the local federations and agencies, which can make use of 
this information tor thei own purposes. Ehus, within the Jewish child care system, records from 
agencies flow to a central source where they are integrated and studied, and then returned to the 
loeal organizations tor ther ewn use. One of the features of this pattern is that Jewish child care 
agencies deross the cour ry dre aware of cach other's activities, and can capitalize on their know- 
ledge of the successes and lailures of agencies experimenting with different programs, 


“Generally speaking, then, agencies provide infermation to a number of different organiza- 
Qons, Which then used this information ino ways that influence the agencies’ policies. Through the 
mediation of other organivations, feedback loops are created which ultimately may transform. the 
agenes. as Figure 2 demonstrites , 


Within agencies, records often function as “management-tools,” that is, in addition to des- 
ceding what agencies do. thes provide a concrete incentive to comply with accepted standards. 
Knowing that thes will be checked periodically, agencies are more likely to comply with require- 
ments This is espeetatly true where the requirement cannot be “blitted.” Case records can be in- 
vented. hut cong canbot as casdy  prevaricate On issues relating to nondiscniminatory pers innel 


Prictees On issues where “hudging’™ is possible, the management effect of record requirements 
ioess pronounced 


Ideally case recasds can he the basis for evatuating the progress and rethinking and. treat- 
menatoat oa chdd Agency directors interviewed. however, noted that them workers resent putting 
together compiliteny of ther work, and only do at to satisty Che demanding outside. The directors 
woypuestion were somewhat disparaging of this attitude. seem an case records important resources 
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Figure 2. Information and control loops. 
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Il. THE ORGANIZATION OF SECTARIAN SYSTEMS 


A tamily agenes or specialized child care agency providing services to children may be con- 
sidered under two aspects; on the one hand, it may be desertbed as an individual system made up 
ofa number of distinet components, on the other hand. the “agenes-systen’ can be viewed as a sub- 
svstemt of a larger sectarian system) Discussion of the organization of the sectarian child care enter- 
pose will begin with an analysts of intra-agency organization, and will proceed to a consideration of 
the larger ssstem in which the typical sectarian agency participates asan clement. 


The Agency asa System 


Sectunan welfare agencies, tke cher nonsectarian counterparts. are hierarchially  orga- 


nized svstems  bagure 3 describes th orvanivational structure of a sectarian agency. The 
components of the system inchide “rectors, an executive staff (sometimes a single 
person’, a professional elinical - i nal clinical staff. i.e.. in group homes and institu- 
tional programs, as well as on. a cheeping, and administrative personnel. Generally 
speaking, the hierarchy approxima: . described tn the preceding sentence. It is, however, 


necessary to specify the qualifications, duties, and prerogatives associated with each of the niches 
described as well as to outline the standard patterns of relationship between their respective occu- 
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Personnel a 


The hierarchy. Aveney directors are at the top of the personnel hierarchy and are generally 
responsible tor hiring other agency personnel, Although they have climieal experience and may 
acovely participate in treatment: programs. in in-take decisions, and in reviess conferences, much 
of then teb as administrative ft includes working with the agency board and with outside funding and 
accrediting wroups, as well ay with other individuals and groups able to influence agency policy. 
The ageney director helps to set the tone of the agency: he is in a Position to influence the character 


ot the agency's board of directors, on the one hand, and the staff beneath him, on the other hand... x 


Agency direc ors interviewed in the course of this research indicated tnat the professional outlook 
of the director is a crucial variable in determining the character of the agency, This outlook, in turn, 
woareely a function of his education: if the director received his professional training in a school 
comiutted to a paraeular treatment tradition, this would tend to influence his own views. In any 
ease. it pyychoanalvtically-oriented director will tend to hire staff that share: his psychodynamic 
approach to the needs of client ' a behaviorist, he will be more 't ly to he hehaviorist-oriented 
personnel On rh eo awh the training of the directa: cas influence his selection 
Ob persanne’ oa ‘ter him inhospitabk to -ype "with alternative forms 
of treatin 


Agenes directory ate otten, although not always. trained professionals with graduate de- 
grees All ot the ageney directors interviewed in the course of this research, whether they headed 
amulteservice family or child care agency or an institution for emotionally disturbed children, were 
socal workers with MSW"s from aceredited professional schools. However, it would be a mistake to 
generalize from this circumstince: some agency directors have professional degrees in psychology 
or psvehiatry rather than in social work; moreover, there are some agency directors with degrees 
incather fields, or with no professional degree at all. Ageney directors lacking professional degrees 
In socal work, psychittry, or psyehology, and lacking professional degrees altogether, are more 
freyuendy found in institutions for dependent-neglected children than in Institutions for the emo- 
honally disturbed. Pappenfort and Kilpatrick (1970, Vol. 2, p. 180: Vol. 4, p. 180) report the fol- 
lowing rewarding ageney directors in the two kinds of institutions: of 145 directors of institutions for 
emotionally disturbed children, 46 per cent have graduate degrees in psychology, psychiatry, and so- 
eal work, 27.5 per cent have other graduate degrees, fifteen per cent just have a college education, 
and ten per cent have less than a eollege education. In contrast, among $03 directors of institutions 
tor dependent-neglected children, only thirteen per cent have graduate degrees in psychology, psy- 
chiatry or social work. 32 per cent have another graduate degree, 30 per cent have just a college de- 
gree and ten percent have less than a college degree. 


Certihcation by an accredited school is thus an important, but not always necessary require- 
ment for being an agency director, Level of educational attainment tends to he more important 
IN institutions tor the emotionally disturbed than in the less specialized institutions for dependent 
children 


Acenes directors may be required to have Creligious legiamization” That 1s, they, may be re- 
quited te be members ot the sponsoring denominatton. In some cases, agenes directors are clergy- 
men, in addition to being tramed protessionals Phe director of the Detroit Baptst Children’s Home 
wo Methedist minister, tn his view. his being a minister, even of a different denomination. was an 
Asset fo himoinc applying tor the yobo Within the Catholic Chareh, although avenes directors are not 

vpeeted to be Cleruvmen, drocesat directors of socal service were cequired. intl recently, ta) be 
priests as Wells socuil workers. a policy no longer universally in force. Moreover. since many Catho- 
he child) care institutions are operitted bv Relunous Orders, these institutions hase tended to place 
POS ind nuns cn pesrtions of authorits 


Directly Beneath the executive director of the agency. at leastoin these akeneles chat operate 


TABLE 1: ROLE CHARACTERISTICS OF AGENCY PERSONNEL 


| BACKGROUND REQUIREMENTS 
& HELPFUL CHARACTERISTICS 


SOME MEMBER 
EDUCATION RELIGIOUS PERSONNEL ROLE 
AFFILIATION 


- M.D. 
(Psychiatry) 
~ Ph.D. 
(Psychology) | -often sometimes AGENCY DIRECTORS 
- M.S.W. rade : helpful AND 
- other “es PROGRAM 
graduate. required : “TMT STRAT ORR 
degrees 
col lege 
degrees 
non-col lege 
degrees 


M.D. or PSYCHFATRISTS 
Ph.D. sometimes AND 
(Psychology ) helpful irrelevant PSYCHOLOGISTS 


- M.S.W. 
7 = (most) 
- College -sometimes Henelevabk CASE WORKERS 
Graduate helpful AND 
(some) GROUP WORKERS 


- Teaching -helpful helpful 
certificate for for 
(sometimes Catholics Catholics 
special others: -others: TEACHERS 
education seldom rarely 
certificate) relevant relevant 


- some High 
School 
(no diploma) irrelevant irrelevant CHILD CARE WORKERS 
- H.S. Grads 
- College 
Students 
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aonuner at different programs, there iy likely to be a cadre of professionals, generally socal work- 
els. that adminster these sanous programs Phere may be a Director of Clinical Sersices, to. whom 
the director delegates major resoonsibilities for the agency's treatment progranis. [his individual, 
whether called by this name or another, may be responsible for hiring new clinical staff. for par- 
teipating im nt&ke decisians and review conferences, for Promoting in-service training programs, 
and tarsupervision He may alsoserve asa taison between the staffand the agency director 


Beneath the executive personnel, including the administrators of specific agency programs, 
Inada group out specialized professionals, such as intake workers and supervisors of the clinical staff. 
These individuals may or may not als be involved in ongoing direct service to clients. but in any 
case, stand a notch above the rest of the clinical staffin agency hierarchy. 


Beneath them is the professional climecal stalf. primarily social workers, who generally but 
neon means always have a Master's degree in Socitl Work fier promunence in child care agencies 
has recently been noted by Mundt and Whiting (1970, p. 16): 


The personnel, which are most criteally invalved in the care and treatment of the 
children in an institution. are the socal work staff and the child care staff social 
work ty the professtonal field that carries pnmary responsibility in providing a child 
welfare service Institution, utihze the skills of hoth social case-workers and social 
group workers 


Although social case workers and group workers are the most numerous occupational group 
in che agency, they are not the most prestigious or powerful. Psychiatrists are located above them in 
the agency hierarchy, although their participation may be limited to certain areas and on a part- 
time basis. Their educational attainments and professional skills are generally considered superior 
to those of social workers, and they are paid at higher rates: indeed, if pay scales are any indica- 
ton of importance to the agency or of power, psychiatrists are considered more valuable and more 
powerful than agency executives themselves, since. in some cases, they are paid at higher rates (Jew- 
ish Children’s Bureau of Chicago, 1970). Psychiatrists serve a number of functions which often in- 
clude evaluation of potential clients and participation in intake decisions, consultation on difficult 
treatment decisions, and on the development of new programs. In some agencies, psychiatrists are 
also involved in in-service training programs, moreover, there are cases in which they see children 
regularly in therapy. Agency directors interviewed indicated that the opinions of their consulting 
psychiatrists were given a great deal of weight in their agencies, although they also added that it 
was not the psychiatric role per se that commanded their respect. but the individual who happened 
tooccupy it 


In addition to psychiatrists and social workers, sectarian agencies employ other professionals. 
A’ psychologist is sometimes employed on a part-time basis to do psychological testing and evalu- 
avon of potential clients. In addition, agencies which have on-the-grounds educational programs 
make use of teachers, who often have degrees in special education. In many agencies, only some 
of the teachers are employed by the agency itself. the rest are provided by the public school system, 
wad are subject to its constraints (Pappenfort and Kilpatrick, 1970, Vol 4, p. 106; Davids. c. 1970, 
p. 5). - 


Bencath the professionals in an institution's program is the child care staff, which generally 
comprises the largest single group of agency personnel. Indeed. social workers are outnumbered 
by child care staff as well as by the housekeeping and maintenance staff. Institutions for emotionally 
disturbed children report that their full-time staffs include 1.174 child care workers, as against 766 
professionals (Pappenfort and Kilpatrick. 1970, Vol. 4, p. 142). 


Children spend the bulk of their time with child care workers. Unlike their professional 
counterparts, child care workers do not generally have graduate of even college degrees. Their 
training ts mainly in-service training and on-the-job supervision (Pappentort and Kilpatrick. 1970, 
Vol. 4. p. 202). 
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The second mec acnivreus personnel group. the hotsekeeping and maintenance stall. 
inevitably plays anoumpornt coe in the children’s fives, and some agenes directors recognize them 
to be an important resense on the total program. One direetor, tor esample. declared that in con- 
sidering appheants fer sc a debs. he serieusly appraies their attitudes towards children and the 
Wat thes interact with them, and that these are as important te his decmien to hire or not hire them 
ascite the techmeal, nonehild-oriented skills that thes possess Eable Po summarizes the role charac- 
tents of the \arious classes of agenes personnel that have bee discussed 


Patterns of Interactions Among Agency Personnel 


Within this organvational structure. a range of interachon patterns expts. Typically. in 
addition to a vartety of informal interactions, memoranda tend to flow downwards from the top 
echelons ot the agency hierarchy, and reports on children travel upwards trom the climeal staff 
working with children. In addition to written communications, there are structured opportunities 
ter face-to-face interaction. Regularly scheduled meetings are of two kinds: those which promote 
interaction within a given class of personnel and those which bring together diffe CALTELOTICS 
of personnel Feamples of the tt include pe.iodic meetings of supervisory persont ane ner gs 
(deseribed by the Jewist Chilcren’s Bureau as ‘integration meetings’) for the child care stall. Fx- 
amples of the second are supervision sessions, which bring together clinicians and the supervisory 
staff. general staff meetings, and review conferences. The latter furnish the opportunity for 
all agency personnel involved with a specific child, regardless of their status in the hierarchy, to 
trade perceptions and information, and to plan the child's future treatment, 


Agencies that have staff development programs provide acditional structures for staff 
interaction) For example, in 1970, Chicago's Jewish Children’s Bureau ran a continuing seminar 
on group treatment, led by the agency's psychiatric consultant, and attended by the child care, 
teaching. and social work staff. An additional program of fifteen sessions, planned with the Chicago 
Institute of Psychoanalysis, was held for the professional staff. Some of these sessions were lim- 
ited i... upervisory staff (Jewish Children’s Bureau, 1970). 


In general, then, provisions for intra-agency interaction, while they sometimes serve to allow 
communication between different levels of the agency hierarchy, also serve to reaffirm the. hierarchy, 
and to establish a sense of group identity at different levels. Interaction in the agency serves pur- 
poses of both integration and differentiation. It allows for communication across different levels 
but also ensures that the distinctions between these levels ars preserved. 


Agency Board of Directors 


The agency system is essentially pyramid-like in organization. The most numerous, but 
least prestigious and well paid groups, the housekeeping and maintenance staff and the child care 
staff. occupy the bottom slot in the agency's occupatienal hierarchy; above them is the professional 
staff. followed by the executive staff. With each move upwards, the number of the individuals oc- 
cupying that level decreases, and salary and prestige increase. At the apex of the pyramid is the 
agenes’s board of directors which, within certain constraints laid down by state licensing orga- 
nizations and, in some cases, denominational organizations, holds formal authority for the agency's 
programs and policies. Although its actual role varies considerably from agency to agency, it is 
potentially, and in some cases actually, a highly influential body. Attention will be focused on 
standard mechanisms for the selection of board members, on typical qualifications for the job, 
on the characteristic responsibilities of the board, as well as on its relationship to the agency’s 
execuuve 


The Board of Directors 


Like their nonsectarian counterparts, sectarian agencies vary greatly with respect to the 
procedures they employ to choose members of their boards of directors. The selection procedure 
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used by an agency 1s stipulated in its bylaws. Were all agencies of a given denomination the 
ouspring of a central territonal or national organization, one might reasonably expect the bylaws 
relating to the selection of board members to be similar, since, however, seetarian agencies have 
aren in many different ways and are ued to denominational organizauions variously, if at all, ageney 
bylaws tend to reflect the local situation, Among Lutheran child care ugencies, for example, “there 
is considv sable varton in the nomination and election procedure for board members (Mundt and 


Whiting, E970, p. bb 


Methods of selection. [wo typical patterns of board selection o> 


depicted in Figures 4 and 5, 


In the first pattern, all or a certain Proportion of agency board members are selected by a higher 
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Figure 5: Indirect route to board membership (appointed). 


order denominational organization, generally the regional or territorial organization. This is true 
of many Lutheran agencies (Mundt and Whiting. 1970. p. 11), and of Methodist agencies. In many 
Episcopal agencies and Catholic agencies, the territorial Organization is empowered to appoint 
a full-fledged or ev officio board member (John Hayes, personal communication, 1973). In those 
cases in which only a part of the board is selected by the territorial organization, the remaining 
board slots are filled through the mechanisms established by the agency. and these often resemble 
the second pattern to be described. ft is characteristic of this second pattern that the existing board 
of directors, the agency executive, and at least in theory. the financial supporters of the agency. 


determine the future composition of the board (Executive Council, Diocese of Michigan. Episcopal 
Church, 1966, p 3%) 


In the second pattern, which 1 characteristic of many agencies in a variety of denominations, 
the existing board's nominating committee selects a slate of nominees. The advice of the agency 


director mas be solicited, he mas. for example. be asked to recommend individuals whom he believes 


will he of service to the ageney, or to veto individuals proposed by the nominating committee. Once 
the slate of nominees has been finalized, the slate will be put up for clection at the agency's annual 
meeting Formally, this meeting is open to the local denominational community which contrib- 
lites to the financial support of the ageney or of the territorial Organization. In some cases. anvone 
in attendance is empowered to propose additional candidates for the state. In Practice, however, 
ont. the beard, the executive, and the agency's staff tend to attend these meetings. Rarely. if ever. 
sa nerininen proposed from the floor, and asa cule, the slate proposed by the nominating com- 
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mittee is unimimousty approved he tne Coe ety Put differ Shee election: ire heid 


im conformity with agency byiaw- shines tobe pro fare. Soper Mee tae 6b dates 
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Hoare cathe: oan the thee Hee we Meleets new cr ners of the coard beer 
thes phew cdure: far se. hae raw sdonseners differs somewhat from the procedure just 


Hescrhed, itis stil sery common tor such alternative procedures to give a great deal of weight 
tothe views of existing board members and, often, of the agency director 


Composition of boards. An important set of qualifications is sucemictly summatfred hy one 
avenes director, who said, “We want board members with money and aceess to moneys; with political 
clout and access to polineal clout (David Ball, personal communication, 1973)." That is. agencies 
iend to seek out wealthy individuals and individuals enjoying prestige and power in the denomi- 
maton) and general community Thus. a recent reaccreditation Study prepared by the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau of Chicago (1970) gave the following description of its board of directors. They 
included twelve presidents or executives of companies, six attorneys, four housewives, one architect, 
one Corthed Puhhe Accountant and one rabbi. Lhe primacy of power, wealth and prestige aptly 
suggests both the ught financial stuation of private child care agencies, and their heavy depen- 
dence on the decisions made by other groups and organizations, public and private. Individuals 
fitting this set of qualifications may have no special interest or knowledge in child welfare. and 
agency directors often regard it ay one of their tasks to “educate” new board members to the needs 
and problems of the agency. 


A second qualification is often required of potential candidates for hoard membership, 
namely, that they belong to the sponsoring denomination. Agency bylaws or the national denomi- 
National organization may stipulate that a certain percentage of the hoard belong to the sponsoring: 


“denomination; in seme cases, the same outcome results simply as a matter of informal. yet nane- 
theless coercive, traditions. 


On the other hand. explicit or tacit rules regarding the religion of hoard members have, in 
Many cases, heen revised in recent years under pressure from extra-denominational bodies, such 
as the United Fund and the Child Welfare League of America. These organizations have used their 
Power to encourage agencies to broaden their represzntation beyond the confines of: the denomi- 
national community. In particular, they have pressured agencies to introduce onto boards members 
of the ethnic and racial groups served by the agency, even when they are not members of the spon- 


soning denomination. Agencies have often acquiesced to such pressures. although some agencies 
have vigorously resisted them, : 


Agencies have also been pressured to introduce onto their boards individuals from teeir 
chent populations even though they may lack prestige and wealth qualifications. Again, different 
agencies have responded in different ways to such demands. 


Board functions. Although authority for formulating agency policies and practices is generally 
located in the board of directors, actual involvement of the board in such formulation varies con- 
siderably from agency to agency. While in some cases agency boards may actively participate in 
deliberations relating to policy decisions, and place implicit or explicit limits on the decision- 
making prerogative of the executive, in other cases, boards tend to be very passive and act as 
“rubber stamps” for the decisions alrcady made hy the agency executive. This is often true of 
“prestige boards,“which are composcd of individuals selected solely on the basis of their wealth 
aad prestige, 


Actual board functiony are not, however, generally reducible to the alternatives of active 
decision-making and policy formulation, or the more passive role of lending prestige to the agency. 
On the contrary, as agency directors and professionals have over the vears assumed greater and 
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greater dec: hore ca respons bdities, in areas that are imereasingl speenitized. agenes hoards 


have thenze . “new roles of various kinds. As noted above, the board often plays an in- 
pec hater ale hag funds and in helping the agenes to establish favorable relationships with 
the omamivation oad groups on whose decisions the apenes’s future depends Board members are 


mito moet Cose ge. pesitions of political power Ther prestige and power enable them to influence 
mndividdial cemteburors, funding entanizations, and public othe ina posigoen to harm or benetit 
ths ene s 


“Working beards ay opposed to “prestige (or figurehead) boards” may abo pertorm a 
number of other dutres In same cases, they form committees, each responsible for different 
agenes nceds One comnuttee may do research relating to the feasibility and advisability. of new 
Programs For example, a Jewish family ageney in Detroit has a committee investigating whether 
or not there is a need in the community for a therapeutic nursery school, Other committees may 
he charged with such responsibilities as promoting the agency's volunteer program, doing public 
relations, or investigating legislative issues on which the agency should take a stand. Thus, in 
Tecent sears, under the direction of its Public Affairs and Communications Committee. the Jewish 
Children’s Bureau of Chicago publicly took a position in support of legislation “ensuring special 
education for all handicapped children in the state and securing adequate appropriations for the 
Commission on Children as well as raising the amounts of reimbursement to private agencies for 
plicementservices to realistic standards (Jewish Children’s Bureau. 1970) ” 


Board/executive interaction. The relationship between the executive director of an agency 
and its board of directors iy complex. Formally, the board is the agency's highest formal authority: 
the director is subordinate to the board and is in fact hired and employed by it. On the other hand, 
the ageney director is generally a highly trained. specialized professional, who is more at home 
with and more knowledgeable about the needs and problems of the agency than is his board. 
Moreover, although he is hired by the board, the director generally survives the terms of membership 
of most of those who chose him, and he often has a large measure of influence in the selection of 
new board members. He may be capable of “packing the board” to ensure that the board will not 
place unwanted constraints on his decisions. In addition to this, the agency director is the principal 
mediator between the board and the rest of the agency. It is he who generally prepares the agenda 
for board meetings. The way he chooses to handle this mediating role has a great deal to do with 
the way thy hoard regards itself and the agency. Through his mediation, he may keep the board 
nolated from most of the rehgious groups in being totaliv separate from) eeclesiastical or juris 
dichonal units of the denomination. 


Patterns Within the Larger Sectarian System 


The different elements in the denominational systems relate to one another in different: ways. 
In some cases. egencles have virtually no relauionship. formally or informally, with either national 
or ferrmtonal orgamizaniony. In other cases, agencies are tied to territorial and or national organiza- 
tons by tines ot authority. In ytll other cases, agencies are tied to these denominational organiza- 
fons hy dines of influence of vartous kinds, even when these organizations have no formal authority 
over the policies ind programs of the agencies. Finally, there may be additional patterns of interac- 
ton between agencies aind organizations Which serve to maintain the system and which benefit the 
agencies, but which do not involve the usc of power by denominational organizations to shape agency 
progranmuning Figure 6 indicates the range of typical relationships which may exist between agencies 
and other denominational organizations, 


Ito noteworthy that agencies of the same denomination may hold different: relationships 
to the same terntonal organization. Some may be owned by the territorial organization, while others 
are not Sometimes. an agenes which exists in the geographical domain of a territorial organization 
mas he hnked not to the terrtortal organization but to an extra-territorial chureh organization, For 
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cxarople. some Cathohe institutions are owned and operated by religious orders Which are not for- 
mally at part of diocesan organization. Although they continue to operate “by invitation of the 
Hishop.” thes are formally responsible to other church bodies. Episcopalians distinguish between two 
hinds of agenoes. those canonically responsible to the Convention of the Diocese, and “those or- 
winizations which are identitied with the Protestant Episcopal Church through history and tradition, 
and which offer the religious tamustry of the Protestant Episcopal Church to their clients or patients 
(Ppscopal Church Diocese of Michigan, Statemen of Guiding Principles, 1966, p. 2).° These two 
wonds of agencies relate to the diocesan organization differently. 


Authority structure. Formal authority for the policies and programs of the agency is cither 
seated entirely in the agency or is shared with superordinate denominational organizations. 


(ay Authority is vested in the board of direetors. In many sectarian agencies (for example, 
thase under Jewish, American Baptist, and Lutheran [Missourl Synod} auspices), ties to de- 
nominatonal bodies are informal and nonauthoritative. Such ties as there are, and sometimes 
there are none, are not supulated in the agency's bylaws. and formal authority for an agency's pro- 
gramming begins and ends with its board of directors. In such an agency, there is no higher order 
Peran of organization in a position to authorize the agency to enact one policy rather than another. 


th) Authority is shared with superordinate organizations. Typically, although not always, it 
isa terntonal denominational organizatio. rather than the national organization that has an author- 
ative relationship to an agency, although the extent of authority may differ greatly even within a 
single denomination. In some cases, the authority of the territorial organization is grounded in the 
circumstance that the organization owns the agency’s property, as is the case with some Catholic 
agencies Sometimes, the agency is formally a territorial agency. sponsored by the territorial organi- 
vation, For example, many Catholic agencies are diocesan institutions, accountable to the Bishop 
or his representative. In some cases, while the authority for determining ageney policy is vested in 
the board ‘of directors, the agency bylaws supulate that all or a certain percentage of the agency's 
board members be appointed or elected by the denomination’s territorial organization. For example, 
agencies canonically responsible to the convention of an Episcopal Diocese must allow membership 
on ther boards of directors to individuals from the diocesan staff (Executive Council, Diocese of 
Michigan, Episcopal Church, 1966, p, 3). The bylaws of the United Methodist Children’s Home So- 
ciety of Michigan stuupulate that almost half of their board membership be elected by the two con- 
ferences to which the agency is tied. Similarly, in many [.utheran agencies, boards of directors come 
totally or in part from their respective territorial organizations (Synods or Districts, depending on 
the church body). In the Lutheran Social Services agency of Michigan, the District conventions of 
the (Wo sponsoring denominations, the Lutheran Church of America and work of the agency. 
alternatively, he may work to bring the board into close working relationships with agency staff 
members and programs 


Although the board w in a formal sense “superior” to the agency executive, it is in practice 
highly dependent on him tor information about the work of the agency. about its needs and prob- 
lems, and about the board’s own role The executive's atutude toward the board and the expectations 
he has of itatre Thus a decisive factor influencing the role the board in tact plays. An agency director 
whois jealous of his own power may attempt to keep his board passive; he may communicate to the 
hoard that be expects litte of at, do little to actively involve tin the agency's work, and keep po- 
tentials diftiealt individuals from attaining membership (John Hayes. personal communication, 
197%) On the other hand, an agency director that wants an active, “working board” may attempt 
te educate his hoard about child welfare generally and about the needs of the agency in particular. 
He mas encourage the board to become fambar with the ageney’s staff and programs as well as to 
debberate with his ashout the issues facing the agency 
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Hlements of the System 

Phe seccttran agemes is a suab-ststerm: of a Mitwer stetem: Whrch typed ancludes two levels 
CP OrwausArtion additvonab to the aenes iesel At the nanonal dese rost csnominatonal groups have 
AMORA zanon engaged om matters related to soca welfire Gren these navienal organizations 
We Tets ot tae denomimanen’s acon codesiastieal organization bar example. the Boards of 
Neca Ministre, cd the three miapor Eutheran bodies, and the Division of Health and Welfare Minis- 
Trivscat the fomted Methodist Church are cach elements un ther 
fons On 


respective national church organiza- 
the other hand. the Natendl Conference of Catholie Charities ys largely independent of 
the formal structure at the Catholic Church -tors a “seH-organived federation and has a. liaison 
tenttionstip with the Cmited States Conterence of Bishops ¢(MeDurmel © 1969) po 113," Similarity, 
the natenal Jewish welfare organization related to direct service agencies, the Council of Jewish 
Pederatonsand Welfare Funds. 1 independent of any eeclesrastical structure 


“Nosecond level of organizitnen may he described as terrieriad At this level, denominational 
orgamiattions have ay ther domain a speeiticd geographic region, ranging from oa large metropolitan 
dred toca state Phe domain of these organizations is often co-catensive with an ceclesiaucal unit, 
and id most cases the welfare organization is formally a part of the territorial ecclesiastical organiza- 
Hon. a qirpdicvonal anit of the church known ay a Diocese, District, Conterence, Convention, Synod, 
ete Phe typical Jewish territorial organization, the Federation of Jewrsh Philanthropies, differs from 


the territorial organizations the American Lutheran Church. provide tor the entire consutuency of 
theapenes board of directors, 


Participation by the representatives of the territorial denominational Organization on the 
Agenes’s board of directors ty considered one of the most Important ways the denominational group 
Makes itself teltin the workings of the agency. According to David Ball, the director of Michigan's 
Methodist Children’s Home Society, the heavy representation of the Methodist Conferences on the 
dgeres’s board, in combination with the tunding power of the denomination, has as its consequence 
that “the church controls this whole program (personal communication, 1973)" Similarly, accord- 
ing to spokesmen for three Lutheran agencies (Planning Church Related Social Welfare, 1971, 
p 4235 


Perhaps the strongest rele plived unitermly by the Distnets and Ssnods is their par- 
Heipagon oop awenes Boards of Directors. fn this capacity, ruasdictional represen- 


hagives can plas am important role in Working With avenes management te shape the 
hatnre cole at the agenes 


Some terrttonal organizations have no tormal authority over the agencies in their territory, 
invany of the ways specitied. This is true, for example, of the Federations of Jewish Philanthropies, 
and oof many distriets of the Lutheran Church. Missourt Synod. Thiy does not necessarily mean, 


however, thar these ferrtorial organizations are unimportant to the operation of their respective 
ABeN CIES 


As noted above, national denominational organizauons generally have no formal authority 
over individval agencies (although there are cases in which the national Organization itself operates 
a nuntber of agencies) Organizations Ike the National Conterence of Catholic Charities, the Coun- 
cil ot fewish Federations and Weltare Funds, the Boards of Social Ministry of the Lutheran Church 

Missourt Ssnod. and of the Amencan Lutheran Church, as well as the national organizations of 
the Epocepal Church and of the American Baptist Convention have no formal authority. over 
local agencies. Phat ss. lines of authority, where they exist at all, tend toe extend only to the territorial 
Organization, (in the case of the Catholic Church, howeser. the United States Cathohe Conference 
does have authority over territorimaland loca! units.) 


Phere ane, howeser. exceptions to this generalization. For example. agencies sponsored by 
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mee Nees sae Pourneran Church are inchgible for the denominational tunds distributed by territorial 


whoa Bates ft otmes tan toomeet the wecrediatin stundvrds onstitured by the national Organ- 
cre Bet Seca Ministre (Dorothy Mundt. personal commumeation, 1973) Similarly, 
Pov Methodist agencies must be attihated with the Certification Counce of the United Methodist 
Coe on order crt te desernhe themselves ay Methodist agencies, and 12) to be eligible for funds 


Potse Conterences (Health and Weltare Certuheatron Council of the United Metho- 
peh Pop RR In order to be attilated with the Certiheation Council, agencies must 
omy WT ert specie fo saments bor example, thes must make an annual report to the 
renee Podrd ts well ay to the Certitication Counc. thes must also budget funds 
sSerstup in the National Assecition of Health and Weltare Mainistries of the 
Porte Moteodist Chures. and hate new agence. administrators Partte:pate ino an orientation program 
the Crrnteattion Counc Attdhated agencies must ale have a Sl per cent: Methodist 
corto on er Sotrds of directory Thes are turther expected to employ staff without regard 
hte. oor cer sgy and to fulmll ther duties and responsibtities ina manner which does not in- 
xation or discrimination ¢Health and Welfare Certtication Council of the United 

hp 3 The practical comsequence of such attiation requirements is il- 
eouasd oof at retirement home which desertbed itself as “Methodist because its board 
Saag Gas a Methodist minister The United Methodist Church sought and obtained an injunc- 
eet op thy evorement Rome trom calling itself ao Methodist organization (David Ball, personal 
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The attempt to restrict use of the denominational name through legal means is, however. 
atypiwat Asked about the possibility of doing so, Dorothy Mundt, Secretary of Social Service Plan- 
ning in the Lutheran Council of the United States, indicated that this had not been tried in Lutheran 
cireles [tis also unusual for the national organization to be in a sufficiently powerful position to 
direct termtonal organizations not to support agencies failing to meet certain recuirements. With a 
few exceptions of the kind noted above, national organizations tend to be relatively powerless 
vev-a-vis their respective agencies and territorial organizations. 


Nonauthoritative denominational influence. Even when a denominational organization has 
a measure of authority over an agency, this authority may in fact be no more than formal, and, in 
Practice, May not be exercised. or may be exercised within a very limited scope. For example. al- 
though the Cathohe Bishop or his representative has formal authority over most agencies in his 
Uincese, im practice, agencies often function as autonomous organizations and have few dealings 
wert dross ontanizacon (John Haves, personal communication 1972) 


Moth the exercise of authority, there goes a resporsibility for supporting the agency in cer 
turn predictable ways A denominational organization which tried to guide an agency in a direction 
that would entail a loss of funding from extra-sectarian sources would be responsible for ensuring 
that other funds were avaiable to the agency. If it is not in a position to do this, it might be wary 
of interfere with the agency’s program. On the other hand, there are denominational organiza- 
fons which hold ao formal authority over agencies which yet have a great amount of influence over 
ugenes programs This isespecially true when they provide the agency with funds. 


Funding routes. The greatest single variable determining the influence of a denominational 
group is ity ability to provide agencies with funds. Very rarely is the national organization a dispenser 
of tunds to agencies. More commonly agencies receive funds via one of two routes, which share a 
common base the denominational public. Figure 7 depicts both these routes. The “direct route 
proceeds from the denominational public directly to agencies without any intermediaries. Each 
agency does ity own fund raising through solicitation from locay congregations and individuals in the 
community Otten, agencies will have an auxiliary group which attempts to raise funds for the agency 
through special programs. 
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Pattern 2: Agencies funded b° territorial organization. 


Figure 7: Funding Patterns of Sactarian Agencies. 


“The indirect route” proceeds from the denominational public ta the territorial organization 
and thence to agencies and other organizations. For examole. Jewish federations run annual fund 
dives im which thes soheit contributions from the entire Jewish community in their territory, In 
the United Methodist Church. territorial organizations (Conferences are so related to their churches 
that they can impose a parish tax on each congregation, the proceeds of which are budgeted bs the 
Conference The Catholic Welfare system is atypical because national Organizations participate in 
funding The United States Catholic Conference established a few years ago the annual Campaign 
for Human Development. Although as in) previous examples, funds are ratsed at the terntorial 
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percent of the tunds collected are returned to the national organizanon tor 
Pte Bat oon te prersers and programs of their choosing, ons the rema:ming 28 per cent is budgeied 
mosveen ottanizations. (itoas significant te note that the national Organization empowered 
Tea yt Pelies ds not the National Conterence of Catholic Charities, but the national ec- 
: Sow Poo the extent that agencies in the Catholic Church are a part of a national authar- 

theo teas ta the United States Catholic Conference and not to the National Confer- 
eee Case Cadrines But the USCC, lke the Bishops at the territorial level. is generally unin- 


a who Cathohe agencies.) 
! rs routes hase vers different consequences. The “indireet route has been proved 
erent Cosy castl, and more luerauve method of fund raising, indeed, in some cases. this 
we Tee messes svasen for instituting centralized func raising. Moreover. whereas the direct route 
Pow bere tagseom! power te remain diftuse and unorganized, the indirect route provides for the 
: Saw at Gerominational power and its organied, methodical use by the territorial organiza- 


Sveneentration of tunds in the territorial organization is, in effeet. a centralization 
mows Pas concentration of all denominational funds at a single point pives the denomina- 

‘ ‘hoanoinfluence which it does not have when power (in the form of funds) remains 
“he indirect: route provides for the transfer of an individual's dollar-power to the 
where, in conjunction with the transferred Pawer of other individuals, it 
OP OTRAS 5 hy Gag hide, heemploved. 


somal influence, therefore, tends to be greatest in those denominations which 
aeripe So cereentrare funds in the central territorial bodies. Agencies receiving funds from ter- 
tocoseratcons tend to be attentive to the concerns and pressures emanating from them. More- 
somanivagons that allocate substantial funds ta agencies are more Prone than those 
mart dot te ctke am aetive role in’ shaping agency programs and in monitoring the use agencies 
ds kor example. although Jewish agencies are formally autonomous organiza- 
Soma. thoes see or Rip to their respective territorial! organizations, the federations, is often of de- 

: Iev former executive divector of the Jewish Federation in Chicago, Samuel Gold- 
“eee AUEONOMY asa “manipulated autonomy,” 


she begs ery 


Vewres depending on funds distributed bs territorial organizations must fight for them: 
Soe ee oes catrams and policies, and be prepared to revise their plans in the light of eon- 
eorgamization Phe organization typically has a Variety of pressing commitments 
vis for allot them. In recent sears, for example, Strong sentument has been voiced 
“atonal groups that the churches misspend money by investing it in agencies, and 
vores es ee co sen at church tunds should go to soctad action activities. to nunority groups and 

a = cing seamment has in some cases been mirrored ino aflocation policies. As noted 
The tunds Collected annually in Catholic droceses is distributed by the United 


wet Ce erence tod sanets of causes that do not inciude established Catholic agencies. 
: Prot: cagh powered: fund-raising strrtegies result in IMPressive Outcomes, 
thas SO per centoot the funds collected by the focal federation gO to Israel, 


pera ree sees Ser to he distributed among health and welfare agencies, Community centers, 
crs cand rhe the é Adan Kandel, personal communication, [97% 


‘aC anbage assented with the mdirect route is that akenes mnteraction with the 


i) “SSB Se Scenes ry diminished. since the agency no donger relies on toca! congrekations for 

te ON : Stae Tocal community: regards itself as inereasing!s remened trom the work of the 

Apa, gg Soret ess adenttied with ats Purposes Some have suggested that this problem) be 
' ’ 


“Me procedures involving elements fram beth the direct and indirect) routes: 
yrestion, focal churches should contribute a certam Proportion of their funds 
vovdton and: distribute the rest themselves Pais weotid enecourdpe agencies to 
Sroand discuss ther werk with foul conpresat ons (Phinning Church Related 
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Another element in the denuminational system: The denominational public. Phe role of the 
tenetismaiteta! ou an. has heen mentioned on passim Whereas ao tonsectaraes: ar public agency 
Must create a public respansine te ity needs. the denominational agencs need only stimulate an 
exptng “reads mide” public Phat i. its status ay a sectanan agence. has, as one of ity benefits, 
links te the denominational public. which as a potential or actual source of revenue. of board niem- 
hers cof ausaiiaries fick raise tunds for pregraris, of volunteers, and of chents 


As indis-duals or ay small groups (congregations), the denominational public generally has 
hte influence over agency policies and programy, ay compared aith the influence of terrtoria! 
organivations Agenees are, however, wars of alenaung their local denominational conmymunines 
ter fede oot Losing what support they do rece:ve Because, howeser. this support is of diminishing 
comsegnuence to agencies as thes become more heavily dependent ON ENtii-sectanianm sources oof in. 
come, sectarian leaders have voiced concern (Mundt. 1971p 19) 


Phere cy a decreasing personal identification at church members and COARTERIN ONS 
vwirho oman. of the secial service programs The gt 


mis; pubLe character of many agen: 


too ddetiae the pecular or unsgue mature of the Putheran agency 
as compared with other p ghlic and private agenoes 


Denominational communities are often important in another respect. Fspecially in the past. 
but te some extent in the present, agencies have tended to interpret their roles in the light of the 
needy of the denominational community. For example, as the immigrant Jewish communities which 
they served moved into the middle class, Jewish child care agencies moved away from an interest 
in dependent-neglected childsen and toward programs for emotionally disturbed children. a more 
tpical concern of a middle class constutuency. Rather than serve dependent-neglected children from 
the extra-denominational community, Jewish agencies. like their counterparts in many other de- 
nominations, reconstrued their role so as to keep pace with the concerns of their communities Thus, 
these agencies were, and in some cases still are, defined primarily by their interest in a particular 
group, and only secondarily, insofar as the group is troubled by them, with particular areas of social 
welfare Thiy pattern is revealed in geographical movements as well as in programmatic changes. 
Ay communities abandon the inner city for the suburbs, for example. their agencies tend to follow 
suit. 


In response to a variety of pressures, as well as to changing ideologies within the sectarian 
systems, Many sectarian agencies have ceased to define their role in relation to the denominational 
community alone, and now view themselves as serving the whole community. This has sometimes 
antagonized their denominational communities, and helps to account for their decreasing identifica- 
ton with agency purposes (Clarence Fischer, personal communication, 1973). 


Authority and power within sectarian systems. To summarize: with exceptions, national or- 
garitvauians tend to be relatively uninfluential in determining agency peacies. In some cases, how- 
ever. they attain a measure of control, as a resuh of agreements with territorial organization. where- 


Ay the territorma: organivation sili not allocate funcs to agencies that do not meet the standards of 
the national oraanization 


Power and influence wend to be concentrated at the territorial level. if anywhere, and are 
largely a function of tao factors. tay the fo-ma!, authoritative relauionship between the agency and 
the territorial organization, often .pecified in the agency bylaws, and (b) the extent to which the terri- 
torial organization supplies tne ayeacies with funds. The most-important formal ties between agen- 
eres and territorn@t organization, seem ta be those which permit the territorial organization to place 
individuals on agency boards, from which position they can actively participate in the shaping of 
agency policy. Although other kinds of formal ties exist and in Principle allow the territorial ar- 
ganization some authority over agency policies, such authority is often not exercised. On the 
other hand, denominational interest and influence does tend to accompany the allocation of funds 
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toccawetess Tar control a greatest when tunds are cemeentrated on the tereretiad onanizatien, 
ereby fare atts dispesat che cotlective power of mins ondirduals and: grasps Control os 
Weaker when Shoectes and omeividiads contribute te avencies directs Peretera organizations that 
deonet atlecate tumds ta auencies tend to have weaker relitenships with agencies than those that 
deo however thes aise cigs ave a degree of influence over agenes: programs. to the extent that 
dgemoss ety oon them ota encourage local congregations sod individuals te support the agencies 
(Claremeg bascher persomel communication, P27 bark Dowarng. perenal communication, 1973) 


Discussion ot seetarnan sestems has thus tar been timited tea delineation of the dines of 
oMusnes and authori bo has beer observed that in seme denominations, formal and informal pat- 
eet Qamtye! 


are otten absent, thal agenoies are often autonomous onanvation. neither formalls 
poroptormny responsible teeoother denominational organizations Fseen, however in the absence of 


“power relationships” amengst them, there may be important interachens between denominational 
watatraheds aad agenees National organizations provide terrtenal organizations and agencies 
Moth aowamert of services, includ.ag workshops of various kinds, consultation services. an informa. 
trom network hy means of periodic newsletters or journals and the dike) as well as with research 
materials By providing local agencies with information, the national erganiation helps them 
hoouassess their programs 2nd to recognize trends that will be relevant for future planning. It may also 
attempt to bring to the attention of agencies materials relating to their area of concern, eg. child 
welfare, that derive trom other quarters. For example. national denominational organizauons often 
consult with such organizations as the Child Welfare League of America and Family Service As- 
sociation (MeDaniel, c. 1969, p. 114). National organizations also tend to be involved with legisla- 
tive issues affecting the health and welfare field. Sometimes, they take positions on these issues, 
and attempt to mobilize territorial organizations and agencies in support of their position. Similarly, 
they attempt to represent the interests of their systems in the policy-making deliberations of aational. 
public, and private organizations. They have, for example, been represented in the White House 
Conterences on Child Welfare, as well as in the conventions and committees of such organizations 
of the Child Welfare League of America. According to McDaniel. c. 1969, p. 147). national denom- 
national welfare organizations have their origin in the need for such representation. 


In many Protestant denominations, the national organization is also a standard setting hody 
which urges agencies to meet its certification requirements. For example. the Health and Welfare 
Certification Council of the United Methodist Church was established in 1964 “in response to a 
concern that the health and welfare agencies of the church had so enabling procedure through which 
the achievement and maintenance of professional excellence or Christian quality might: be encour- 
aved or acknowledged (Health and Welfare Certification Council of the United Methodist Church, 
19°22 po 3t)” In most cases, however. failure to meet the national organization’s requirements 
for cernficdtion dees not affect the agency's membership in the national organization (McDaniel. 
© 19690 p 113). According to Dorothy Mundt, with the exception of agencies that are part of the 
American Lutheran Church, which has succeeded in tying funding to accreditation, Lutheran agen- 
vies are generally unaffected by loss of accreditation by their respective national organizations (per- 
wenabcommunieation, 1973), 


In conclusion. it should be reiterated that many sectarian agencies are Ued to national orga- 
savations neither by lines of authority nor by funding relationships. What interaction there is between 
maitienal and local levels is usually voluntary on the part of agencies. which in fact must pay cer- 
tain membership fees in order to participate in and receive the services of the national organiza- 
nhons Some agencies do not find the services provided by the national organization sufficiently 
worthwhile to remain members. Among American Baptist ehild care agencies, for example. there 
was widespread resistance to the efforts of the national organization to provide them with a consul- 
tant socal worker, and the person was forced to withdraw from his newly-created position (Leslie 
White. personal communication, 1973). The national organizations are painfully: aware of their 
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weakness. and teel frustrated in thei efforts to guide and improve agency programming (fohn 
Hases, peronal communication, 1973). 


Extra-sectarian Sources of Influence and Control 


Extra-sectarian Legal Constraints 


State licensing. Authorty over private child) care agencies, sectarian and nonsectarian, 
suet ested exclusisely in the ageney of in seme superordinate private organization. Child care 
avencies must be ficensed by the state in which they exist: as a matter of law, an agency that is 
‘etused a fieense or a renewal of ity license may not operate. Consequently, the authority held by 
the state's divensing agenes iycot considerahle importance. Although the state licensing consultant 
appeanted Ay the state to help atvencies overcome their deficiencies may never say, “Change or 
vise’ This threat potential is sufficient to guarantee the consultant considerable influence vix-a-viv 
The aencies 


Ficensing requirements cover a wide range of concerns, from sanitation and fire safety 
teostatlf children rattos and the qualifications for different. staff positions in the agency. For cx- 
amps, Mistogams rerulanens handbook (Chikd Caring Agencies and Child Placing Agencies: Re- 
quirements for Licensing and Recommended Standards, 1971), supulates that the eXecutive director 
eta child care instituugen must have (a) a Master's degree in Social Work or in a related field, or in 
Pubhe Administration, plus two years of experience in an agency or (b) a combination of four years 
of experience and a bachelor’s degree in Social Work or a related field (p. 13). Social work super- 
visors must have an MSW. and the supervisor of child care staff must have a BA and two vears of 
experience 


With respect to staff child ratios, the handbook states that “the ratio of institutional child’ 
etre Workers direcdy responsihte for a living unit shall be determined hy the age and the problems 
of the chidren. A minimum of one child care worker shall be on duty for each fifteen children during 
the hours when the children are present and awake. At least two adults shall be readily available at 
wlhtimes (np 290" 


Facilines. says the handbook, must be “kept up in an attractive and well-kept manner (p. 20)." 
and interviewing reams must he so constructed as to “recognize the confidential nature of the client 
contach (p. 29)" Furthermore. each child must have his own bed. and children of the Opposite sex 
ever tive shall not sleep inthe same room, 


The daw alse reqtures that agencies provide for the educational needs of children “in con- 
formuty with the requirements of the Department ot Education ép. 19). and that the avency have 
Anenpoimy physical health prograns: 


For cach child accepted for treatment in an institution, an intake study and case plan must 
he submutted within thirty davs of the child's acceptance. The intake study must include information 
about the child's physical condition, his previous placement. his attitude and that of his parents re- 
garding placement. and his developmental history. The case plan must include designation of re- 
sponsibihity for Work with parents, an expectation which testifies to the increasingly common belief 
that a problem child is evidence oof a problem family. The case plan must alse include plans for 
Perlodte esainitions. aby well ats ao statement of treatment goals. ca. leneth ot Stay and: outcome. 
Case records must be kept tor cach child which incorporate both the above mentioned material 
and information relating to ongoing evaluation, care. and planning (pp. 21-23). 


An additional and highl. important hicensing requirement is that the services of an agenes he 


open tochidren and their parents regardiess of race, color, or national origin 


These cypectitions aire not mere recommendations, thes carry the torce of daw. Uhes enshrine 
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wan which the state licensing personne! had forced changes in their agencies’ practices. 


Te agte tcc 


erm ostandiancts. 


avvnes dirs tars 
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vsodirvcter pemnted te another secturian aveney that was clescng heeause it cenld mot meet 
seensag teagiiccunents another director said “that the state licensing department had successfully 
pressured tes gerne. te add more professionally tramed staff personnel No werker in another agenes 
desytrhedd aositudtion in whch the state dicemsing hoard temporandy took awe the agency's Teense 
teh wh 


gn response fo repeated refusals on the part ot the agenes tec comply with state law 
Taotres case the agenes had a poetics of placing a child with his adoptive tammy immediately follow- 


Woe ptanee ot the adoptive parents Phis pols. which the agency prachesd for many vears. was 
P t t Pt LS $ Se 


‘hocehatien ota law requiring the child to be placed ina foster Aome unt the rudge had authorized 
the adoepoon Phe avenes vot areaund the iiw hy ceroiving the adoptive parents as foster purents 
for the interim: period Tp did se pecuuse te heheved atte: be in the bestointerssts of the child to enter 
hos opermignent pamtus as quickly as possible When thy practice Was challenged by the state licensing 
hoard. the agenesy refused ta comply in order to publicls indicate its dissatisfaction with the existing 
Maoand to areuse to movement fo change it When. however, after repeated warnings, the state 
twemsing hoard revoked its license to make placements. the ageney very quickly gave in and 
comphed with expting remulitons. 


. 

Ties to school systems. As noted above. licensing laws require agencies to provide for the 
educational Needs of children under care “in contermity with the requirements of the Department 
of Eduyaton Tn some cases, boards of education acquire authority over aspects of ageney pro- 
vramming via ao different route Many agencies have agreements with boards and departments 
etoeduyation which permit children under care to be educated at public .apense. In some cites, 
agepeins use teachers hired and salaried by the public school systent to stafl their own progrants: 
noother cases, the public school system incorporates the ageney’s own speeni! education programy as 
apartoet che pubic sehool system. Phe advantage to the agenes of such arrangments is that it ine 
volves great financial savings On the other hand. it phices the agency ina relatively vulnerable 
postion. since aosammificant part oof its programming, its educational arrangements, i not under 
tyoownm contro; Thess according to the execute director of Chicago's Jewish Children’s Bureau. 
whichoapergtes schests Ganare partot the public school svstem (Davids.c 1970. pn 8) 
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Thos. although tes te the public school system are money-saving. they are obtarned at high, 
Pen P MANGE Costs Pirbho Gantral oxen the castiturrants educatenal prognam interteres with the 
agenes’s efforts to deselop and maintain a stable, Mtegrated program which reflects its own concerns 


arid treatment pangis 


Funding Agents 


Organizations and groups not formally tied into the authority structure of it sectarian agency 
drooatten moa beter position to influence agency policies than are formal authoritative bodies. 
“Where the mones ac as one agency director put it (Far! Downing. Personal communication, 1973), 
is often the most important determinant of agency programs, and this means that funding agents 
fvert a good deal at ontluence over beneficiary agencies Three classes of finding aeencies can he 
Wstingeashed. cvciud ng tees for service by individuals, winch generaly account for a very low per- 
centige of arenes budgets denominational funding agents. other private funding organizations like 
the Uomed Fund. and pubhe funding Sodies In the previous secnon. denominational funding agents 
were described. and at was noted that their command over resources gives them some leverage 
Mieea-viy agencies, In most cases, however. denominational {4s constitute a very small percentage 
ofoagenes budgets, and to this extent. agencies are often m : attentive to other funding agents. 
nonsectariin and public, 


United Fund. Many sectarian child care agencies rely heavily on funds rained by United 
Fund (or United Way) organizations in annual solicitations from the entire community. Some child 
care agencies receive better than fifty per cent of their Operating budgets from such organizations, 
and are thus very responsive tothe pressures emanating from that source, 


nited Fund organizations attempt to do for all the private welfare efforts in a community 
what some terntornal denominational organizations, e¢.g.. the Jewish Federations, try to do for de- 
hominational agencies: namely, they attempt to ensure that the resources of the community are 
used in the most efficient. most effective way to meet Pressing communal needs. That is, United 
Fund organizations have assumed an important role as planning agencies in addition to being fuind- 
Ing agencies. 


Both professional and mora! concerns enter into the planning activities of United Fund or- 
ganizations. From a professional viewpoint, they are interested in promoting high quality services. 
They hire trained professionals to work with agencies. and conduct intensive studies resulting in rec- 
ommendations to local agencies aimed at improving their operation. For example, in 1968, United 
Community Services of Detroit engaged the Child Welfare League of America to do a study of all 
private. Child care agencies in its territory. The study issued separate. often highly specific recom- 
Mendattons to each agency. Agencies might be told to increase the quantity and quality cf their 
professional and or child care staff: to increase Special education services and psychiatric time: to 
make provision for more supervision and on-the-job training: to increase after-care service and the 
like. The study also recommended that United Community Services itself develop a new organ, 
a Child Care and Protection Council, which would have the responsibility for supervising implemen- 
tation of the recommendations made in the Study and for making new recommendations when 
necessary Consequently, United Community Services established such a Council, and it recently 
conducted a follow-up study which attempted to ascertain the extent to which agencies had or had 
not implemented recommendations made in [968. 


In addition to professional concerns, United Fund Organizations also reflect the moral and 
political concerns of the day. They are concerned not only with the quality of services but with 
their distribution: is the whole community being served by existing Organizations. or are certain 
Rroups. in particular, those most in need, being neglected? United Fund Organizations have sought 
to ensure that the whole community be provided for by the community's welfare organizations. In 
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: may ot Macit ante practice as am emphasis om serving minority 
Vee ha Noe homered teoopen ther programs teal groups on the community, beth 
teafoot Shearte thes hate ale heen urged te promote special pro- 


wooops fos example. when tonmited Community Seftvices of Greater De- 
Sg Qtertan anagtar: for Black children was needed. it reguested a focal Lutheran 
vee ta text: wath the promise that tonited Community Services would sup- 


St. stuatioan was the hehet that “we are all responsible for all at us.” 
Lote Mit as amy other could reasonabiv be expected to play a role in pro- 


aorooretorss whether sectan 


amen Monsectarnen are cexarded by the 


ca Re used 2 osordin, 


e's oon osuch @ wad ds ty 


tod services Ta this ome atencces tre asked to change 
Noytt go te lent oor commiumity needs as thes are percesed by the funding 


Sox taposating the work done by otmer agencies unnecessarily’ Per- 
hoes presage these services cr should merge with another agenes pro- 
Senta. sgexcces Maught this agenes’s resources he beter used in serving 


Mfektotouoet he nore beneficial trom the communis standpoint to provide ser- 
saogete thatowel enable chem to keep their chidren at home than te devote resources 


yh ty ah er lee DE ag aie” 


ob et FP iaeron and ot the dollar, United Fund organizations encourage agencies to 
ste tae cecormmendaions that result from such questioning. Very simply put. “Agencies 
oot at What people are willing to buy (Clarence Fischer. personal communication, 1973)" ~~ 
boosromet ge collectively represented hy United Fund organizations. Agencies generally must 
bye se reg aigiments and the prorities established by them. When, according to one agency 
tted Comemunits Services declared services to single parents to be the number one 
bests, oo pemeding adoption, foster care, and institutional care, the agency very quickly found 
Lot od veenng ity serkices tor single parents. He also observed. indicating the dollar-consequences 
another bnted Commumits Services policy, that if Blacks were excluded from the agency's pro- 
prams toungie parents the agency would lose some $25,000 a year, even if it were working with 


" her ot children ¢Clarence Fischer, personal communication. 1973). In this case, 
Lae unt Setviees, recognizing a need for services to Black, single’ parents. .nr.ounced 
: tote us such services rather than other services: agencies dependent on ‘Seir funds 
a See said ne longer support insututional programs and entered into those areas for 
wih 144 rb bog 
boas meted abose that United Bund organiations have in recent years indicated a reluc- 
tye part onstrutional child care programs. In part, this is due to the fact that institutional 
re hooeape ve and Cited Fuad sees other ways of more effectively serving the total com- 


rats besa. oc the atea at minority welfare. In part it is also due to a widespread anti-in- 
Coon: cteabas Mn ummertant feature of the situation, however, is that United Fund organiza- 
Dense cteapps wath the tact that many of the children for whose care they pay are public wards, 

wir pune awenei’s are unwilling to pay the necessary tees. United Fund organizations have 
Koon cate open to make up the differences between agency expenses per child and the flat rate 
pad oout 8y the public agency. United Fund has protested this state of affairs, indicating that the 
meowatedecar should nor have to pay tor services in theory purchased by the public sector (United 
Scruces of Metropolitan Detroit, 1972. p. 6). The unwillingness of United Fund organi- 
compensate for inadequate reimbursements provided by public agencies has served to 
Sancairsads sery tight money situation. Beds are allowed to stay cmpty. institutional pro- 
closed down. since, while costs are rising, there has been no proportionate increase in 
Sabon bob money Coming Into agencies, 


Fublic funding agents. In addition to heavy reliance on United Fund organizations, many sec- 
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igen igs feces substantial portions of their income from publi, department, of soctal ser- 
vayama other governmental agencies (Coughhin, 1968). Public funds Mas be recened from a num- 
Mero dittzrent pudlic agencies simultaneously For example. man. agencies have different) pur- 
SHasc at service agreements with state and county departmenis of soci service Similarly. thew 
care Peaciee funds trom: different kinds of state agencies For example. the Jewish Children’s Bureau 
Chivage recenves tunds both from the Ilinois Department of Menta! Health and from the Hhneis 
nentoof Famus and Children’s services. Thus. in their yuest fur adequate funding. sectarian 
» be scbrect to more than one stream of public influence. Moreover. although. in most 
wesc Ra Tomes comes through purchase of services agreements. In some cases! agencies have 
eriied por and received public grants 


Mounds description of Lutheran agencies apphes to sectirnn agencies generally: “Govern- 
SLENT Gs ome or the primary sources of funding, either direct! or indirectly. of most church-related 
tui eltdre programs, giving those agencies 4 quasi-public character (Mundt, 1971. p20)" Mundt 
and Whiting have decumented the growth of this dependence on the Pubhe sector among Lutheran 
Shed care institunons (Mundt and Whiting, 1970, p. 20) 


I, 1989 only five of the 26 institutions reported that 30 per cent or mere of ther on 
. Sewers trem public agencies. But by 19469, 4 at the 27 teported that SQ ner cent 

More ot ther onerating cost. were covered by reimbursements tor care trom these 
fax tunds In contrast with respect to church funds. :n HOSS. PD at the SA rnstierseans 
seported that SO per cent of their operating Costs were covered by church suppor 
fe tm 1469 onle Unt the 27 were wahle to Teport that over halt ot their costs were 
eagred Wy cherch tunds 


Teas increasing dependence on the Public secter is by no means apical, For example, in 1967, pub- 
he funds accounted tor better than half of the aggregate income of Jewish chiid care agencies 
tCIWEW. 196K 9 X) 

Heasy rehance on public funds has given the public sector a great deal ot leverage over 
seetinian and other private agencies. This is true in at least two senses. first, agencies and insti- 
tations tend to deveiop and expand Programs for which thes expect funding to be available: thus, 
hy earmarking public funds for a certain Purpose, and announcing that private agencies will he the 
condur tor their dptribution, the public sector €xerty an Important pressure on agencies to develop 
APPropriate programs Secondly, government can force Institutional change hy attaching certain 
special requirements to cts willingness to SIPNON Mones inte an agency. For example, by stipulating 
Moat federal money cannot he used hy agencies which discriminate on the bass Of color or creed, 
The government creates ao situation in which henefictary agencies are likely to eliminate the frowned- 


NPow practiee 


Norecent case in Towa demonstrates the way the public sector cam use ity influence te mold 
AKEPON Poneres According to Dorothy Mundt (Secretary for Social Service Planning in the PY oon 
re Miesscon ind Ministry. Eutheran Council, in the US) fowa's PE utheran Socutl Service had a long- 
shinding Clinse confining its statt to Christians The Civil Rights Commission brought suit against 
totnd the cauer ruled that public agencies could ne fonger buy care trom rhs aeenes As a result, 
The awe. guickiy chamaed its poles im order te requahiey for pie asc of service contracts with 
the public sector personal communication. 1972) 


In this. as in imany eases, agency dependence on purchase of service ayreements with the 
Public sector was deemive Purchase of service agreements with Private .twenetes are vulnerable 
mtwe maton respects Since they insolve hoth reterral and reimbursement, potiey changes relating 
feceither profoundly attect dependent agenctes In Michigan's Wayne County. tor example. the 
Tremendous deeredse mn recent Vears in the Population of many fooal child care instititioms bas heen 
abtbited teccthe prtetees of public agencies In the ated “which five undergone phifsophical 


and orginizanonal changes affecting reterral Patterns (United Community Services, 1972, po oye 
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otic! quences facimat simular problems ino order to work more effectively, toward their solution 

Hoesugh the apphoition of collective pressure Thus, in) Michigan. the Federation of Private 

Chodren’s Avences has lobbied with legislators: and other office hoiders at the state and county 
Oh tose ncrease inthe purchase of care rates paid out by public agencies. 


See anyon New York, sectarian child care agencies participate in the Couneil of Voluntary 
Choa Care Apencies According to Pernard (unpublished manuseript. po 161). “Through the Cauncil, 
Mie united sore of the private seetor is being raised to influence public poliey both at administrative 
ead eyes cae fewet The Couned’s work hay led te a entywide information bureau providing 
hiaregtee onoalh shedren needing placement and on available vacunetes, and has also been in- 
Seats on prometanenes adoption legislation 


foddecidaand agencies themselves are sometimes in ad pasion To exercise influence over the 
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Pohaes aind deemtans af organizations they depend upon. Often. one of the criteria for hoard 
membership as potential influence with people in power, eg. in government ‘or in private or- 
Kanizations like the tonited Fund Phus, the fact that the hoard member of one Petro area child 
CAFE ARENDS Was an ated cUMpitiEN manager for the governor eventuated in the agency direct. 
herng allewed a private audience with the governor to discuss the problems child care HRENCIES | 
were having with the state on the purchase of care issue The ageney director believes that this 
itersicw Math the governor was of entical importance toa victory: recently won by child care 
ARUN CIOS 


In a similar vein, agenes directors often come to value participation on various kinds o com- 
mittee, tetating to them field. since this offers an opportunity to develop relationships with imdi- 
viduals in positions to affget the apency. Such contacts give the agency director the opportunity 
to intluence the opinions of those in power. and provide him with important information to which 
he othersise would not have access. For example, according to one Detroit area agency director, 
through pardeipation on a United Fund Committee he discovered that there would soon be money 
avindable tor specialized group homes. [his knowledge has led the agency to develop a new group 
home provram which meets United Fund specifications 


Intersystem Interaction 


Interactions of Denominational Systems 


Denominational systems may interact with one another at. various levels, and there exist 
organizations which testify. to Ongoing patterns of such interactions. For example, the [.utheran 
Council in the United States of America is an inter-Lutheran organization which encourages com- 
mumeation, coordination, and sometimes joint action among its member religious bodies. LCUSA's 
Division of Mission and Ministry has a full-time staff concerned with the work of Lutheran agencies, 
Through its publications, the Division of Mission and Ministry has facilitated the exchange of in- 
formation among Lutheran agencies. It has provided Opportunities for Lutheran agencies from the 
three major Lutheran groups to discuss their problems together, to coordinate their activities, and, 
In some Instances, to merge. It has also formulated a set of standards acceptable to all three Lutheran 
churches as a common hasis for accreditation. LCUSA, however, is only an advisory body, with no 
formal authority over the church hodies that participate in it. As is generally true af interdenomina- 
tional organizations, its influence is very limited. 


Like LCUSA, the National Council of Churches is an interdenominational organization 
operating at the national level; it differs from LCUSA in being broader in scope, purporting to repre- 
sent all but a few Protestant denominations in this country. The Council's Committee on Social 
Welfare is involved in social action and in the promotion of welfare reform. as well as in the formula- 
tion of policy statements relating to the churches’ role in social welfare. The conferences which it 
Sponsors bring together welfare representatives from a wide variety of Protestant sects (Bachmann, 
1955 and 1956; Cayton and Nishi, 1955). The National Council of Churches thus provides opportuni- 
ies for Protestant denominations to explore together their common prohlems and concerns in the 
area of human welfare. However, its policies are binding only on its own social welfare department 
(McDaniel, 1969, p. 114). It is considered by Protestants to be a very “liberal” organization - for 
many too Theral and some dissociate themselves from. its pronauncements (David Ball, personal 
communication, 1973), 


A significant: interdenominational organization which is ecumenical in spirit. is the Inter- 
faith Committee on Social Welfare, with Tepresentatives from Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant 
welfiire organizations: 


This is a greup which meets regularly to discuss social policy and plan soint action 
whereset uot appropriate on a legislatnve level. Communications are sent to local 
member agencies to achieve the purpose on other levels of suctety (McDaniel. ¢ 1969, 

> 1969, p. 128, re- 


p 12) 
The interfaith committee. which hay met tor better than ten vears (McDuanicl. ¢ 
centh issued an important statement protesting the policies of United Fund organizations vis-a- 


vis sectarian agencies (Interfaith Consultation on Social Welfare, 1972). 
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At the local level, agencies sometimes have reciprocal agreements whereby the refer clients 
vf a different denomination to an appropriate denominational agency (McDaniel, c. 1969, p. 129). 
In a very different spirit, many sectarian agencies are comfortable enough about each other's pur- 
Poses as to have no qualms about referring a client of one religion to an agency sponsored by another, 
if this agency is best equipped to serve his needs as determined from a clinical point of view. In 
recent years, moreover, there have been few mergers across denominational lines (McDaniel, c. 1969, 
Pp. 183), but although often discussed, this is still uncommon. There are, however, numerous ex- 
amples of agencies jointly sponsoring new programs of different kinds (McDaniel, c. 1969, pp. 140- 
$44). For example, a day care center in Detroit, sponsored by the 'ocal Catholic Social Services, is 
housed in an Episcopal Church (Canon Logan, personal communivation, 1973). In a similar vein, 
the Rapid City, South Dakota Diocese of the Catholic Church is helping to support the local Luther- 
an Social Services agency to the tune of $8,000 a year. The same agency also receives support from 
the South Dakota Conference of the Methodist Church (Mundt, 1971, pp. 50-51). 


Although agencies of different denominations interact in these ways, they do not approach 
the larger social problems of their community as a ‘sectarian sector’ as do their national counurparts: 
according to McDaniel (1969, p. 151), “The local agencies tend to work through their community 
councils to salve these larger problems. There is no evidence that they are uniting as a religious 
sector to solve these social problems within the structure of the sectarian agency.” National sectarian 
organizations, on the other hand, “are making a concerted effcrt to solve the broad social problems 
by determining priorities, deciding together as to their agreements and disagreements and taking 
appropriate actian (p. 151).” McDaniel’s overall conclusion is that the different sectarian systems at 
national and local levels work together to solve “broad social problems such as racial discrimina- 
Non, poverty, unwed parenthood, delinquency, family breakdown, etc. (p. 127). 


Interactions Between Sectarian and Nonsectarian Private Organizations 


Sectarian systems are deeply embedded in the private sector, their relationships to other 
private organizations are both ongoing and important. The Child Welfare League of America and 
United Fund organizations are among the most important nonsectarian private organizations with 
which sectarian organizations have continuing relationships. A brief description of their varied in- 
teractions with United Fund organizations will underscore this point. 


United Fund organizations do not regard themselves as funding organizations alone, but also 
ay Community Planning agencies: they see it as their job to ensure that agencies provide high 
quality service and complement each other's work in such a way that all of the community's most 
Pressing needs are met. To this end, United Fund organizations promote direct contacts between 
agencies. In some cases, concern for efficiency has led them to encourage jaint programming among 
agencies, as well as mergers. sometimes amongst sectarian agencies of different denominations. 


Typical ongoing interactions between United Fund organizations and agencies include a) 
submission of records relating to agency practices and budgets to the United Fund organization, as 
Well as budgetary requests; 6) consultauon by a member of the United Fund organization, designed 
to appraise and, in some cases, make recommendations relating to dgenc\ practices, ©) the allocation 
of tunds Ay the United Fund organization to the agency. d) participation by a staff member of the 
Agency onthe Cnited Fund committee relating to child care. 


Sectarnin agencies are related to the United Fund Orgamzations in two ways) as a ‘sectarian 
corer maetemal sectarian organizations view United Fund orgam7auions as external tunders, and 
sock tocintluence the Kinds of policies adopted by them in determining their allocations. On the 
other hand. sectarian agencies alse depend on the United Fund organizations to work in their bes 
Mot og yt for an anetease in the purchase of serviee rates of public agencies That iw. the United 
Pond ormantvation aa torce with which agencies must contend in planning their programy, but it 
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avo works for them against other welfare giants, notably the public sector. When the United Fund 
lobhics tar changes in purchase of service rates, it represents the sectarian agency. 


In addinan to carrying on a variety of interactions with agencies, the United Fund brings 
them inte contact with a variety of other organizations. Figure 9 demonstrates the way in which 
the Tonited bund serves to mediate interactions between these organizations, A similar figure could 
be drawn describing the role of other groups (e.g., a State Department of Social Services, a Child 
Weltare League Committee, ete.) in bringing about interaction between welfare related agencies. 

Local level. Agencies in different: communities rarely percetve themselves along sectarian! 
Honsectarian ines. More commonly, agencies will have important relationships and identity with 
other avenctes performing similar functions. That is, ageney function rather than agency auspices 
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soften the more mmportant determmant of an agency's relationship to other agencies in the com- 
munity Sectarian agencies will often make or receive referrals from other agencies in the com- 
munity, both seetaruana and Nonsectarian Hoan ageney (sectarian or Nonsectarian) believes that 
thother agency (sectarian of monsectarian) is better equipped te deal with the needs of a particular 


Moreover, agencies (whether sectarian or non-sectarian) are generally interested in the 
operation of other agencies ay a way of learning from the successes and failures of others. Directors 
of child care agencies in a given community are hable to have relauionships with the same State 
Ticensing consultant and the same United Fund consultant: they may also find themselves on the 
sme committees: Thus, a flow of information between them ts generally assured. 


Most importantly, agencies performing similar kinds of services are often faced with identical 
problems, especially since the policies of funding groups, public and private. are often aimed at all 
agencies performing a certain function. These agencies may therefore. formally or informally, unite 
in-order to represent their collective interests to other bodies. For example, in ‘..chigan, the Federa- 
tion of Private Children’s Agencies has been established in recent years as a forum for discussion 
among the executives of child care agencies in the area and also for the purpose of protesting pur- 
chase of care rates established by state and county departments of welfare. 


Thus, as is demonstrated in Figure 10. their common interest in child welfare. their practical 
need for professional cooperation in day to day activity. and their need to influence other bodies. 
create a significantand varied pattern of interactions at the agency level. 


Interaction with the public sector. Sectarian agencies, like most private child care agencies, 
have deep-rooted relationships with public agencies. Three major features of this relationship have 
to do with referrals, funding. and licensing. Many agencies receive better than half of their referrals 
from public agencies, including the courts, state (and county) departments of social services, schools, 
and sometimes palice departments. In many cases, the children referred are puhlic wards, and the 
Public agencies actually purchase care from private agencies, in the same Way that the government 
might buy certain services from airplane manufacturers. Purchase-of-care arrangements often 
account for a substantial proportion of agency budgets, although as noted elsewhere agencies com- 
plain that reimbursement rates are inadequate. In addition to heavy dependence on the public sector 
tor referrals and funding, sectarian agencies are legally responsible to the Licensing Division of each 
state Department of Social Service. This means that agencies are regularly in contact with the con- 
sultant from this division, who will at intervals visit agencies and make recommendations regarding 
agency programs. Licensing requirements often also include rules regulating agency record-keeping 
and the transmission of such records tothe Licensing Division. 


Interactions with the public sector are of profound importance to the life of an agency: its 
legal right to existence, and a substantial proportion of its clients and its financial resources, have 
thei: source in public bodies. For this reason, agencies often seek representation On public com- 
mittees relating to child, welfare; they also establish a variety of informal contacts with public of- 
ficials in a pesition to influence aBency poivies. Such contacts may be established by agency direc- 
tors but also by agency board members, who may be chosen with an eye toward their potential in- 
fluence in dealings with the public. sector. Although agencies may attempt to negotiate their 
interests with the public sector directly, they will sometimes do so through other organizations, 
such as, in Michigan, the Federation of Private Children's Agencies and the United Fund Organiza: 
on. 


At the national level. interactions with the public sector are also common, and sometimes 
instituuionalized. National denominational organizations often maintain relationships with public 
bodtes, and lobby on behalf of public policies that they believe important. Similarly, the Interfaith 
Consultation on Social Welfare generally invites. and has in attendanee at its meetings, a representa- 
tive of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (McDaniel, c. 1969, p. 128). Other organ- 
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vations to which sectarian agencies are related. like the Child Welfare League of America and 
bamily Service Vssocuition, abe maintain close relationships with appropriate government agencies 
and wath legistators to ensure that the interests of children are not overlooked or neglected in the 
formufation of public polices 


Interdependence of systems. Lo sum up, sectarian agencies, even when they are tied to de- 
nominational organizatans, are not subject to them alone. Phev are part of the private sector and, 
weosteh. are subwet to all the pressures. influences and constraints to which nonsectarian agencies 
ateosthiweet Cher sectarian status does not render them immune to these kinds of concerns: on the 
contoay, itooniy means that they must deal with a whole range of concerns and organizations tn 
addiien te those Which thes share with nonsectaran agencies. Phe point hay been put very well by 
the Sceretirs ob the Divison of Mission and Ministry of the Lutheran Council in the United States 
of \merten i 

Phe chureh wy not the sele ‘system™ in which social service agencies are rooted. The 
dio have reety. in other sogal systems: gevernmental, professional, acerediting. 
The larger and more highly organized thes becorne, the deeper their roots must be 
Wy seenih svstems other than the church. They are not an integral part of the corporate 
structure of the church but dre independently organized units related to but separate 
from the corporate structure This means that the corporate structure of the church 


cannot tully control the agency but must share control with these other systems 
tMundt LOTE p oa) 


Although Mundt is discussing the situation of Lutheran agencies, her point applies to sec- 
lariin agencies generally. Sectarian agencies have roots in several ‘systems,” and may be viewed 
as points at which these various systems converge, either in conflict or in mutual support. In many 
cases, its a moot pomt whether the agency ts primarily rooted in the sectarian system or another 
svete In either case, the situation of contemporary sectarian child care agencies cannot be under- 
stood unless their relationyhipy to extra-sectarian systems, as well as to sectarian systems, is under- 
stood 


Analysiy in these terms reveals an important gap between the ideology and real situations 
ol sectarran agencies. Their ideology holds that sectarian agencies are organizational “free spirits,” 
unencumbered by the complex bureaucratic structures that constrict public agencies, and therefore 
able to experiment freely with new forms of treatment and to adapt to change spontaneously and 
quickly. In practice, this freedom of the sectarian agency, and more generally, of the private agency, 
ty something less than ity adherents sometimes suggest, since the sectarian agency is deeply and 
imestricably embedded in a complex welfare structure that includes public and private welfare 
Structures, In actual fact, it is the concept of interdependence, rather than that of independence, 
which best characterizes the relationship of the sectarian agency to these other welfare systems. 
Thus. in the larger sense, sectarian agencies are integral parts of a massive de facto system that 
includes public and nonsectaman orgainzations, they not only interact with the system, they are 
continuous with it 
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Il. IDEOLOGY 


Phones rehiting to the role Cactual and ideal) of sectarian agencies are shrouded with ambi- 
vutts Thorson the first place, tremendous variation in what sectarian social agencies do: even 
within the swine denomination. agencies offer Vastly different Programs, inspired by very different 
hinds of conesrns Second. in additron to empirical diversity, sectarian welfare leaders as well as 
other interested) parties continue to debate the still unresolved question; what should sectarian 
vueneies Cas distinet from: public and nansectarian agencies, be doing? What ought their distinctive 
teche? How can thes justify their continued existence in a society in which the government 
fay assumed diteet responsibilities in the areas with which sectarian agencies are concerned? With- 
Hav piven denomination, there iy likely to be variation of opinion on such issues within and 
hetween minonal, territorial, and local levels. Thus, to discuss the ideology of sectarian agencies 
abot the systems which they consutute is to outline a problem rather than to solve it. 


te 


Phe enormity of the problem. is suggested by Reid (1971, pp. 1161-1162), who indicates 
the tremendous gaps in understandings among parties tied to even a single agency: : 


Dor example, in one study it wits found that board members viewed the primary pur- 
Pose of a Jewish community center ay helping Jews ‘to feel they belong to and are 
informed: members of the Jewish community ~ Staff members of tne center. perhaps 
preditabhy, ranked this purpose second to development of ‘personality. character, 
ind self-esteem) oof the individual: fecipients ranked at third, ay being less important 
Than soul and athletic functions, members of the community placed this purpose 


Mit sn order of importance Such discrepancies in Perception obviously add a mea- 


vine at pene fo communication within the sectanan system and a measure of com: 
PION Conan daysessmentat AN apeNey’s seclai nan purposes 


Phe tact thar ideaiowieal declarations are often a function of the audience addressed also centri- 
Nites to the ambieuity of an agency's conception of itself, There are Vanouy Ways of conceptualizing 
What cin igenes does: an agency seeking support trom a loeal church group might well choose to 
eXphun ite ditferenths tram. the Way af presents itself to the local United Fund group, More than 
eng agency director has indicated that his board of directors or the local denomination community 
wcoitd be very ungomfortable if it became aware of the kinds of problems clients bring with them. 
Some agencies donot publicize certain of their Programs for fear of ahenating emther potential 
clents or important agency supporters (John Haves, Personal communiecatian, 1973: Clarence 
Pischor personal communication, 19732, 


The point ot these remarks is to indicate the very tentative character of the veneralizations 
about te He presented These generalizations serve Primarily as hypotheses or probability statements 
inthe Gehtot which particular viewpoints cin be understood, 


The View from the Outside 


Scchitnin agencies acquired their secial identities during an carher era oof heivzhtened vis- 
thiltts. ag period an whieh thes constituted a much larger proportion of the national carmy effort 
Then thes de teday  Pven when an agency has changed appreciably since that period. these not 
Hees Med in ts aetivities offen connec to interpret its role in the heht of older realities, Come 
Wet echt aveneies are viewed ats parochial enterprises. statted Py members of the sponsoring 


denomurmatyer aml serving the needs of members ot this same xvroup in some denominations, there 
tray Pep beet otha uy 


Hels SPIO ities Che enterprise at caregiver and: that the techmig ues 
aed sonues cmptat on at are drawn trom: the relunous tradition et the sponsertng denomination (Karl 
Dowrone personabcomprumiestien, 227) 


Tn the aimsa oot Child care. auencies Providing institutional care are often faced with the prob. 
sem dt eersanmom the publ that thea work a mot contined to the maintenance of orphanaves and 
Viet aobeber that persists from an earher Pernted in whtch these activites were para- 
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mount The director of a Methodist ageney, whose insttudional program is for disturbed children, 


compluned that the tocal community sull viewed the ageney ay serving orphaned and dependent- 
neglected sfuldren 


The, think of Us stil as masving a nice chapel and the nice kiddies dress up ins their 
shite frocks and thei white shirts on Sunday, and they troop in to hear the word 
ofGod The image is there (David Ball, personal communication, 1973) 


Phas the residues ot carher pertods, residues that have been idealized m the media (Going My 
Was) continue to have an important influence on the way the aveney is viewed, irrespective of its 
4CEe Drow nam 


: 

Purucular groups and organizations have other views of sectarian agencies. Minority groups 
have in recent Sears vehemently expressed the belief that the churches and their offspring in the 
welfare teld are racist, and that they have no abiding interest in the problems of poverty in this 
country Asked how his agency was viewed by the public. the director of a futheran agency, Clar- 
ence Fischer, responded, “Lo Blacks its a place to stay away from.” Such feelings, in his, view. 
TUN ery strong, so strong that when the agency complied with the request of the local community 
planning organization to organize an adoptive program for Black children. the program was not 
publicly identified with the Lutheran agency for fear that Blacks would stay away from it (Clar- 
ence Fischer. | utheran Children’s Friend, personal communication, 1973). 


Pvtrit-sectarian organiauions in the welfare field also hold points of view on sectarian agen- 
ees Rebecea Smuth, Director of Information Services for the Child Welfare League of America, 
recently wrote ain article; entitled “Phe Role of the Church-Related Agency Today (Smith. 1966),” 
Among the responsibilities that she ascribed to the sectarian agency were: 


the fecrumtment of persons to the child welfare field. since “the very mature of its 
sonstituency suggests that there is a good chance of finding appropriately moti- 
vected persons ta be social] Warkers, child care staff or volunteers (p. 386)," 


2 7 fo inerease the socal welfare consciousness of the church. |.) The social ageney 
sees Human sutfering and witnesses the paradoxes of affluence and poverty, but 
Hoedtnnet solve these problems alone. [ft carries the responsibility to identify the 
asues. to aintorm ats constituency of them. and in essence ta be the spokestnan 
for thase who are too burt, sad, or dejected ta speak for themselves (p. 386).” 


{Tn othe light of thiy kaawledge, the church-related ageney should endarse sound 
SRM TON IA THE area ofits concern (p 486) 


In addition, Smuth stresses the importance of providing excellent: professional services, noting that 
this ts a religious imperauve and that poor service “is a poor ‘advertisement’ for the ehurch’s declara- 
henoaf cancern (p 385)" An additional stress in Smith’s statement ix on cooperation and com- 
MomiGiton with other community bodies, 


The View from Inside 
The Role of Sectarian Agencies 


Some welltre teaders view the role of sectarian ageneies as to draw an the human, moral, 
feoecMnL fesaurces of the sponsoring denomination to serve the needs of the denominational 
Commins a manner that is comyanant with and supportive of ats idenuty as a community. The 
scutatian agency os thus said to offer a qualitative alternative to public and nonseetaritn ‘programs, 
which, in hilorng services to the needs of everyone, cannot he properly responsive to the distinctive 
needs ot the divene individuals whom they serve. Spokesmen for this viewpoint urge the importance 
' 


of allowing paricularoste communities of different kinds ta serve therr memhers is they see fit. and 
net weit seme Contside professional’ with no deep, peryonal knowledge of the clients community. 


and ott 
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Phis argument is closely akin to the arguments for ‘community contro! that have been heard in the 
last ten sears This position was for many years the standard position of the Catholic welfare sys- 
tern (Carthigher, $960) pp 17-13%), although in recent years it has been sharply qualified in the light 
of new ideoiogi¢al Concerns and of actual agency practices (See for exainple, National Conference 
of Cathote Charnes Study Cadre, 1972) But this viewpoint is sull Very much alive in some quar- 
tery, Hinding capresston ina recent protest aginst the polieies of United Fund organizavons on the 
partoof the National Couneil of Churehes, the National Conference of Catholic Charities, and the 
Counc of fewish Federations and Welfare Funds (interfaith Consultation on Social Welfare, 1972) 


Treatment Ideologies 


A feature of the view that sectarian agencies should serve the needs of their respective 
seelinan communities that has been widely rejected. even by those who accept. this general posi- 
ton, ms that agency programs are or should be ‘religious’ in character in one sense or another. In 
laet, sectariin welfare leaders usually draw a very sharp distinction between tbe auspices of their 
agencies and the services that they offer. The ‘help’ given to chenty has no distinctive religious 
content, prayer, faith in God, and the like play no central role in the enterprise: nor are treat- 
ment plans formulated with an eye toward encouraging clients to realize the religious ideals of the 
sponsoring denomination. On the contrary, religious considerations are generally viewed as irrele- 
vant to the work agencies do with their clients. The prohlems that clients bring and the services 
rendered to them are construed in the idiom of the secular treatment ideologies transmitted in the 
predessional schools and operative in nonsectarian agencies, Sectarian agencies pride themselves 
on their professionalism and expertise and judge their work against the work done hy nonsectarian 
and public agencies working in similar areas. The general point regarding the distinction between 
“agency auspices’ and ‘agency services’ was aptly stated by a Detroit area agency director in a re- 
cent discussion. As he put it, surgery ina Lutheran hospital is the same piece of work as is done in 
a public hospital, similarly, the sponsorship of an agency dealing with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren has no hearing on the kinds of services provided (David Ball. Methodist Children’s Home So- 
ciety Of Michigan, personal communication, 1973). (This same director observed, however, that some 
of his board members are troubled by the fact that agency programs have nothing to distinguish them 
from the programs operating in nonsectarian agencies of those sponsored by other denominations.) 


Thus, the services rendered to children in sectarian agencies tend to be neither more nor 
less religious than services proyided by other agencies. Examination of sectarian child care agencies 
working with emotionally disturbed children reveals the same kinds of treatment ideologies as 
dre found in nonsectarian agencies; there are, for example. adherents to the behaviorist’ tradition 
and to the psychoanalytic tradition. and there are those that draw eclectically from a variety of 
treatments rejecting as narrow-minded the view that all prohlems and needs must be conceptualized 
and dealt with in the terms set forth in any single tradition. If agency directors or personnel are 
sometimes critival of the treatment traditions into which they have been inducted in the course of 
their professional schooling. this is not because religious concerns and customs are alien to these 
traditions, more Itkely, it is because the patterns of care associated with these traditions?do not 
prove helpful in dealing with their clients. Thus. the director of an agency that serves er -tionally 
disturhed children and who was trained in a psychoanalytically oriented program, has steadily 
pushed his agency away from a rigid psychoanalytic approach. According to him. “Many of these 
kids can’t be touched by the psychoanalytic stuff: they are not ‘buttoned up’ neurotics or over-in- 
hibited: they are impulsive and unaware of the impaet they have on other people except that they 
tear the consequences of getting caught. They are not children who have interiorized the wrong 
things. thes haven't interionzed enough.” The agency consequently has Increasingly diverged from 
psychoanalytic approaches to children (David Ball, Methodist: Children’s Home Society of Michi- 
aan, personal communication, 1973). 
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Imphett in this agenes director's view ts a belief that is widely shared among sectarian agency 
directory and personnel, children have different needs. and treatment programs should be suf- 
hetently differentiated to meet them: the same approach, the same treatment setting, ts not equally 
beneficial to all children. Many in the sectarian sectors would be in substantial agreement with the 
postion advanced by the executive director of the Jewish Children’s Bureau in Chicago (Davids, 
© 1970. pp 1-12). - 


Unul the md 1980. child welfare agencies used placement. milicu treatment, and 
one-to-one psychotherapy as their treattpent methods almost exchisiwely This agency 
was no exception. [tas only recently, that we have moved to add family and group 
treatment to our therapeutic methods. By doing so we are becoming increasingly 
Nexble and should become better able to help our cheat population. 


In developing treatment modes for this agency, it 1s essential to realize that we serve 
a vanety of peaple Our chenty are not only children without families to care for 
then. thes are also parents and children learning to live with each other, parents and 
children learning to live separately, and prospective biological parents unable to be 
actual parents. Given this diversity, and the variety of the situations in which clients 
tind themselves, no one treatment method can best help JCB parents and children 
deal with the internal and external difficulties they experience. For the occasional JCB 
child a foster home placement alone is the treatment of choice. For many others, 
placement and one-to-one psychotherapy seem to offer the most hope for growth to 
an independent young adulthood. For sull another group, a short term placement 
and family treatment for the children, the parents and their siblings are the most 
effective means for reconstituting a viable family group. Other children and other 
Parents may profit most from group treatment, milieu treatment, individual treat- 
ment, or combinations of these. 


It iy a hv-product of this view that placement of children outside their families, i-e., in roster 
homes, group homes, or institutions, is recognized as an important but by no means exclusive treat- 
ment tool. Moreover, children are placed in extra-familial settings not to be raised but to be treated: 
“We are not,” declared one agency director, “in the business of raising children but of repairing them 
(David Ball, personal communication, 1973).” Agency directors interviewed and the literature put 
out by several agencies all stressed that they did not merely provide custodial care for children in 


placement; placement was regarded as part of a treatment program aimed at restoring the child to 
his family. 


Moreover, the decision to place a child away from home is not taken lightly. Those inter- 
viewed in the course of this research stressed that other plausible alternatives’ should be tried first; 
only if these fail to achieve satisfactory results, should placement away from home be considered. 
Underpinning this viewpoint is the belief that even under the best of circumstances, separation is 
traumatic: placement should be avoided if plausible alternatives are available (Bernard. in press). 
In accordance with this viewpoint, leaders in the sectarian child care field urge the development 
of a rich stock of extra-placement treatment programs such as for example. ‘day-foster-care,’ which 
will render placement unnecessary. 


When, moreover, a child is placed away from home because of disturbing behavior, this is 
not always because the agency believes. the child to be a ‘problem child.’ On the contrary, increas- 
ingly, the troubled child is recognized as a symptom of a troubled family-svstem; agencies, there- 
fore, often stress that not only the child but his parents as well should be treated if the child’s situa- 
tion is to he improved. Thus, parents are sometimes required to participate in the treatment pro- 
gram. ¢.g.. through individual or family therapy. 


Modern Sectarian Identities and Mis-Identities 


A Variant of the Pluralistic ideal 


It is a consequence of the fact that most sectarian child care agencies have adopted modern 
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secvbtr-humanisuic treatment: approaches to their work that the religious auspices of the agencies 
cat be discovered through an examination of their programs. Agencies desirous of affirming their 
scetmiin identity dese in other ways. For example, while acknowledging that the treatment they 
proside is in no sense religious. some declare that they exist to serve the needs of the denominational 
community Thiy view, which is widely shared among Jewish child care agencies (Rose Kaplan, 
personal communication, {973) implies, first. that members of the denomination are given priority 
over nonmembers in the distahution of services. and secondly, that new Programs are introduced 
sind old ones abandoned in the light of the changing needs of the denominational community. Thus, 
agencies that arese to serve the dependent and neglected children that were a by-product of late 
nineteenth century Jewish immigration today serve emotionally disturbed children; the transforma- 
ton reflects the fact that as the Jews entered the middle class. problems of dependence and neglect 
all but disappeared and problems of emotional disturbance loomed more important. 


Agencies that view thempelves as serving the denominational] community may also attempt 


to tint board menherstip. executive and, to some extent. clinical Personnel to members of the 
denomination 


Recent Forms of Agency Sectarianism: Indifference and Universalism 


Many agencies reject even this weaker characterization of their relationship to the denomina- 
Gonal community, and in some cases seem to have no special features which testify to their sectarian 
idenuticaion, Board members, executive and professional staff, as well as clients, may be drawn 
trom a variety of religious and cultural groups: for all practical Purposes, the agency appears to func- 
Hien as a Donsectarian organization. In some cases. these are agencies that have all but lost their 
seeLinian idengfication, and view themselves as nonsectarian agencies. Religiously indifferent, they 
may retain Cheir sectarian identification as a way of having access to contributors and volunteers 
trom the denominational public. Executives of such agencies explain that their heavy reliance on 
eMtrasectariam funding sources makes it impossible for them to continue to view themselves as 
Pamarily serving the denominational community. In some cases, they or their counterparts at na- 
tonal levely may be worried about this, but they seem to feel that the davs are over when their 
primary commitment Was to serve the denominational community. 


In other cases, however, agencies that do not seem in any way sectarian represent a very 
different phenomenon, A number of agencies in various denominations, often encouraged by national 
denominational organizations, have taken on a new sectarian identity, according to which they exist 
to alleviate human suffering wherever it be found (National Conference of Catholic Charities Study 
Cadre. 1972, p44) 


They are sectarian not because they serve the denominational community or because they 
have a religioulsy onented program, but because they are a witness to and an actualization of the 
Jenominaten’s commitment to promote human well-being, McDaniel (c. 1969, p. 137) has attempted 
to desertbe the thrust of the change: “The biggest change among Protestant groups, in recent years, 
is the shitt trom evangelism to the giving of service for the purpose of ‘bearing witness to Christ.” 


Weltare leaders urging sectanan agencies to reconstrue their sectarian mission in these uni- 
veralitic terms encourage agencies to be responsive not only to their denominational communities 
but te munerity groups that have long been excluded from the goods offered by sectarian agencies 
and by other socutl institutions They urge agencies to view themselves as instruments of the com- 
munities in which thes expt and to refrain from paternalistcally imposing their class or religious 

outiooks on these whom they attempt to serve, A feature of this positen is that the ‘liberal’ sec- 
tarian weltare leaders whe propound it often agree with critics Outside the sectarian Systems that the 
churches and Cher agencies have neglected and even ceptributed to seme of the nation’s most dis- 
turbing secl problems. Thus, MeDamel notes that in “a de facte was. many ef the churches and 
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the synagogues have practiced racial discrimination (c. 1969, p. 95).° and Schaller describes the 
churches’ withdrawal from the inner city as an escape to suburbia (Schaller, 1967, pp. 7-8). They 
thus gave up the “oppertunity for ministry to persons who reside in the inner city:” today, many 
churchmen feel that “the churches should work with other #roups to help meet the needs of these 
people MeDanielc. 1969, p78). 


Seetanan agencies and other religious organizations that” have espoused this viewpoint 
have in the last ten years sought to develop or encourage the development of programs that meet 
the needy of heretofore neglected groups. Many national and territorial denominational organiza- 
Hens fay great emphasis on the importance of not discriminating against potential clients (or, for 
that matter, personnel) on account of their race or color (see. for example, Methodist Certification 
Counce, F973, p33), When they are in a position to do so, such Organizations sometimes impose 
sanctions on agencies that do engage in discriminatory practices. Similarly. the United States Catho- 
he Conterence distributes large sums of money to extra-Catholic groups, in many cases minority 
Hroupy, attempting to develop welfare programs for their local communities (John Hayes, Catholic 
Socul Services of Washtenaw County, Michigan, personal communication, 1973), At the local agency 
level, “Phe concern of the agencies tor the welfare of the poor and. or non-white segments of our so- 
crety Is resulting in a re-evaluation of certain policies and resulting in subsequent changes (McDaniel, 
¢. 1969, p. 166). Thus. churches in many cities have housed day-care centers and served as sponsor- 
Ing agencies for Head Start and other programs coming out of the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
In the local Detrott area, a number of agency directors indicated that they encourage the local Black 
community to make use of agency programs; in some cases, new programs and special personnel 
have been introduced“in order to better serve them. Thus, a local Lutheran agency initiated an adop- 
hon program for Black children which was staffed by Blacks. Catholic Social Servicesof Detroit 
has remained in the inner city despite the fact that this area is peopled by non-Catholic minority 
groups, the ageney encourages the local community to use the agency's services (whether or not they 
can pay) and permits ity facilities to be used as a recreational center by local youth (Emmet Roche, 
Director of Social Services, Archdiocese of Detroit. Personal communication. 1973). In a similar vein, 
auld care agenev located in the suburbs of Detroit has hired a staff Person to work with adolescents 
inthe inner city (David Ball, Methodist Children’s Home Society, Personal communication, 1973), 


Agencies that have inaugurated programs of this kind sometimes do not have a mandate to 
do so from their respective denominational communities. On the contrary, these communities often 
feel cheated hy the ayvencies’ interest in extra-sectarian groups, and sometimes withdraw their sup- 
Port. Thus acvording to Clarence Fischer (Lutheran Children’s Friend of Michigan, personal com- 
munteation, 197%, 


Among mans [Lutherans serving Blacks has not been a popular cause. Lutherans have 
hs and larwe run from Blacks and from the problems of the city Through the agency's 
Rea vdufeocacy en this area. thas lost support 


Fischer noted, however, that a loss of denominational support is often counterbalanced by a gain of 
support from other quirters,¢ g from United Fund organizations. 


Sectarian Dilemmas 


Widespread acknowledgement of the fact that chureh-related agencies have tended to neglect 
vast pockets ot poverty and human need has forced even those who do not subseribe to the univer. 
iistic ideetogs yust deserihed to reconsider or justify their role. It has forced sectarian welfare 
leaders to yripple with ser, difficult dilemmas. [fan agency confines itself to serving the denomina- 
Henal group what becomes of its religious imperative to serve all men? Is it not in effect saving, 
“Th se Amore of mene " Th oon the other hand, it opens itscif up te the nondeneminational 
publ and as tyes geaponsive to all who are in need. what pecomes of ty ties to specific denom- 
Mationan coreannes As a Tautheran group put it (Planning Church Related Social Welfare, 1971, 
‘ae 
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Serves dedigied to Patherans are not acceplable indeed. thes are not considered 
no keeping with Scrpture of the written position of the apenas Yer a heave onenta: 
fon ol programs to nen-lutherans poses at sharpoissuge fer conprepational rehatan- 
shipsand support 


An equally serious issue arising from the recognition of church neglect: of the oppressed 
hoses ain even more radical question Should the church-related ageney even continue to exist? 
There os seme feeling among church leaders ino various denominations that it as wasteful far the 
churches to spend their scant resources on agencies whith serve a relatively small number of people 
and which leave untouched the underlying social and economic causes that render these and other 
people in need of care. In their view, church resources might: more profitably be used to promete so- 
cuilchange According to Mundt(197!, p. $9): : : 


There is an increasing demand tor the church to become an effective agent for social 
change and to mount progsims of socal action that will deal with such orsaes as 
Poserty, housing, community development, economic development. Traditional so- 
ch service agencies are viewed hy some as infleable and rrresponsive to changing 
secu! needs and incapable of becoming effective agents of change A- polarization 
between social seven advocates and supporters of more traditional services is eve 
dentin some places 


Phe®docurment grew out of a meeting of sectarian welfare leaders. called together by the 
Committee on Socal Welfare. Though the document was exceptionally critical of the work being 
done by sectarian agencies, tts primary purpose was to encourage these agencies t» do a better job 
of what they were undertaking. In particular, it advocated including social action for social change 
ly ain integral part of their responsibility. Many of the sectarian welfare leaders raised scrious ques- 
tons, however, as to whether this document should be issued under the imprimatur of the National 
Council of Churches. fheir argument was that it implied continued sanctioning and legitimation 
of tradiqonal types of church-related agencies. Insofar as the report encouraged these agencies to 
evolve even in modified ways. it conceded them the right of continued existence, and in the estima- 
Hon of the objectors, their contmued existence was of highly questionable value (Haskell Miller. 
personal communication, 1973) 


The same attitude toward sacial service agencies is implicit in the allocation policy of the 
United States Catholic Conference. In most cases. its funds do not go to the existing Catholic saciat 
service programs, but to indigenous community organizations. According to a former editor of the 
Catholic Charities: Review, and now an agency director, this was probably because the bishops felt 
that existing agencies could not use the money as effectively as could groups that were not a part 
of the “social welfare establishment (John Hayes, Catholic Social Services, Washtenaw County. 
Michigan, personalcommunication, 1973).” 


. 


Those defenders of the sectarian agency who are uncomfortable with the traditional view that 
the ageney exists to serve the needs of the denominatianal community respond to attacks by citing 
other reasons tor their continued support by the churches. They note. for example. that church 
agencies ure in a unique position to provide opportunities for the denominational community to be 
introduced to and educated about contemporary social problems. As the Social Services director 
of a Lutheran ageney noted. his denominational constituency is very conservative. and the agency 
through its use of volunteers and board members from this constituency, as well as through its in- 
volvement with local churches, is in a position to effect important changes within this community 
(Clarence Fischer. personal communication. 1973). In addition to this, it has been urged that main- 
Liming agencies gives a denominational community “a base of knowledge which is useful in formu- 
lating more meaningful social action programs. .. . Direct service makes more raw data available to 
them than if they were only ohservers of social problems in the community (McDaniel. c. 1969. p. 
123) Thus. the knowledge and expertise lodged in the agencies ure actually or potentially valuable 
resources for the total work of the church (Mundt. 1971, p. 23). 
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The Public and the Frivate Realm 
Poview ot omdssrte government involvement on providing for hime needs. sceturain agencies, 
Shoo other peeaite Giiteneres, must qustiy ther continued existence ate private agencies | Welfare 


“orders, Rot ore aod outide of the sectarian sector often respond ta tic challenge with the pur- 
! 


Paaeeen 


soomserastion that private agehoes provide betfer gua 


ws oaegruves than do pubhe 
ver ouelke the latter. thes are not tied ta elaborate governmental bureauerdeies, 
Poacetemetines wah renders Chem functional motwetespects an the first: place. thes are mere 
Towtig and: can thus adapt more quickly to changing circumstances This enables them to enter 
No teas et anmer and newly recogmved needs long before public agencies are capable of doing 
so Madt and Whiting, 1970. p28) Indeed. one of the functions of the private agenes ts to enter 
Mech eds cnohe hopes of highhighong needs that are not currently being met by pubhe ager vies. 
Teothin soem, whea the publig wellare swstem enters into such areas, the Private sector can move on 
atcas da which adequate cure my not heing provided In the second place. freedom from the 
Wearnt of hureaueraes and legisitten permits the private agency to perform a highly important role 
ce osoentl Welfare svytem as a whole In particular, many welfare leaders regard the private ageney 
aya spawning-atround tor mew ideas and techniques, mt ois an experimental vanguard, pioncering 
Hogew forms of service Such expermentation, they believe. will lead to knowledge and techniques 
That will henetit all wellare programy, public and private. Phe agency is thus a laboratory, exper- 
‘henting on particular individuals but tor the benefit of evervone. Sectarian welfare leaders often 
espouse this “experimentalist” ideal, whieh has come to complement and sometimes to supplant 
the deal ot cultural plurahym as the prime agency purpose. Thus, agencies that began as efforts to 
serve local parochial groups, hecause nobody else would serve them, or hecause they did not trust 
the hetp offered chewhere, today after find their justification not in the fact that they serve this 
etoup, butin the fact that therr work benefits everyone, 


In this vein, sectarian welfare leaders point out that sectarian agencies were among the first 
te develop specialized Ureatment-oriented residential facilities for children, e.g.. at Hawthorne Cedar 
Knolls and Pleasantville in New York State (Whittaker, 1970). In so doing. they pioneered a path 
that way later to be embarked on hy public agencies. Today, many agencies justify their specialized 
“group home” programs with reference to ideals of experimentation. Thus, a Detroit area agency 
embarking on the development of a specialized group home for retarded girls with emotional prob- 
lems rewards itself as exploring unmapped territory, and hopes that ity work will serve as 2 model 
torother agencies. 

The Church-State Issue 


Historvally, many religious groups and organizations were reluctant to accept public funds 
ty finance their work im the areit of social welfare in spite of the fact that long-standing legal prece- 
dents have allowed such transactions between religious and public hodies. The reluctance was due 
toca fear ot the long-range consequences of a less than strict interpretation of the Church-State clause 
inthe burst Amendment, ay well ay to a more immediate concern that dependence on the public 
scetar would undermine agency autonomy, and render sectarian agencies tools of the public sector. 
These converms, especially the latter one, continue to he voiced today. At the same time. ageney 
executives as well ay other denominational welfare leaders seem to have accepted the fact that pur- 
chase of service agreements with the public sector are here to stay. If agency executives are worried, 
Hos not beewuse thes dre accepting money from the public purse, but because the public sector tends 
ty provide inadequate renibursement for care provided under purchase of service agreements. That 
Waveney directory are more concerned with survival and with carrying on a high quality program 
than with what seem to them to be relatively remote questions regarding the Church-State prob- 
lem Even the question of agency autonomy pales in the face of the possibility that in the absence 
of pubhe support. an ageney or some agency programs would be forced to shut down. Nonetheless. 
Many are vers concerned with the “quasi-public” character of many sectarian agencies and wonder 
What rationale is lett tor their remaining under sectarian auspices (Interfaith Consultation on Social 
Wellare. 1972 pd Reid. 1971, p. 1162). 
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IV. SUMMARY 


PTORMATIS of sccltrian agencies. and. in particular, of child) care agencies, ure 
Non-scetimab penmoennel, chentele, and board membership poheres are inereas- 
Tatty common. and agencies are oe heavily dependent on public tunds thar thes fase been deserrhed 
As gfat: pueblo organizations In view of this. what is sectarian about sectaman avenues? One answer 


SLE! Gn 


cs het Pagts ots, am baer nothing at all sectarian about seclarhin: agenetes except ther name and per- 
haps a tos famgental ties to other denominational! organizations. Other answers involve atlempts 
So feeamstrue: ca hariimem incuntraditional ways. Whereas in the Past the sectariuin identity of agen- 
do fem pl a commitment ty serve a particularistie denominational community, today many 
eehates ars remmterpreting the meaning of this identity. In their view avencs sectarianism is to be 

end oina reitousty mmspired effort to meet human need wherever it. be found. The “new sectarian- 
. ghtened commitment to the elimination of suffering and the causes of suffering, and 
vestety yomnoin’ the task OAs Haskell Miller has putt. sectarian leaders must stand 
Trecetbos at somets urging "Not enough, net enough.” never allowing complacency to set in while 

vetavondabic suiterne to be found (Miller, 1961, p Don 


Child care agencies regard themselves and are often dehnowledged to be highly professional- 
ed ecmaniaations in which the ‘do-geoding senumentality’ associmted with "Charite’ has no place. 
cd sone within the sectarian sector feel that sectarian child care programs are over-profession- 
veyed. and could make tar more and better use of nou-professionals than they do (Brother Joseph 
Berg. Natignal Conmerence of Catholic Charities, personal communication, 1972). Individual agen- 
Sis ssecnited with itny one of a number of treatment traditions or they draw eclectically on sev. 

Salo dn cather case. agencies working with emotionally disturbed children emphasize the need for 
spectalved. individualized treatment both within a chosen treatment setung and in the selection of 
AoPatment setting. eg extla-placement programs, a foster home. a specnlized residential institu- 
ten Moreover. although the sectarian sector as a whole ts heavily invested in the area of residential 
HeTititans tor children, ideological pronouncements tend to stress that the placement of a child away 
‘reg: Hame ts a drastic Measure not to be taken unte. other retsonable options have been thoroughly 
explored When placement as called tor, itis expected that the child will recenve specialized treat- 
foentnather tian custodiaboate 


Vyenwtes are relatively uninterested in the Chureh-State question. Phes are cemtortable about 
nete pobhe funds and only complaint that thes are net yiven ther due from the public purse. a situa- 
Ton hi hi thes reward with some concern 


Neenaies often remard thempelves its vanitntrds, expenmenting with novel forms ot treatment 
Singh ob they prove: suecesstul will benefit: the whole child wellare fad) publie and private In 
hoes cet at Sheng sspermental role Hotiftes ther continued ONrstenes ats prvate dienes even orn che 
of large and imersasing nuntbers ot kovernmentally supported aireet service programs Phose 
rier wsd on the course of the reseateh tor this report apparsnniy ted one centhet between thea 
tower cdetnitigs ay proneers and ther heave telance on puboe suuegs at fonding. although 
peecooemy within the secbartan seetor that are concerned that recane: oft the public sector wil 


Oop homesny cat scohatnen ditencres and render ther toalsot the maki sectar 
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I. INTRODUCTION 


7M 


During the 1960's. Amenean society Way thrown into upheaval be series of internal pre- 

tests ard mew ideologies. The assumed Mability of national instirutions way at first challenged by 

rs erups and a middie clays eite of radicals Ry the decade's end the diecontent bad spread 

fea miveh larger group ot people who were ented Ay their Oppositien to many of the naconal institu- 
tions 


Kiowas this spectrum of disatfliation that Rave impetus to the rise of the counter culture. a 
Aaten within a nation, that embraced new life styles and political programs tor societal refonn 
The counter culture offered an escape trom the enssarement of socal contro! by institutions by pro- 
claiming new values that affirmed Personal liberation and a reinvigorated sense ot COMMUNITY as 
ansWers to social repression. Yet espousing the ideal of a new culture Was net the same as building 
Anew culture $f the counter culture was to be a viable Means of socal change. it would need new 
soeiai forms to care for its meinbers. Thus. the latter part of the 1960s witnessed the growth of 
Aosemes of counter institunany that attempted to bridge the gap between human need ind personal 
independence 


It may seem somewhat of an anomaly that an ant-institunonal movement has ity ow: stitue 
tons Granted that the word presents semantic difficultres, the process which it deseribes 1s clear. 
A counter institution recognizes that People have certain needs. such as health care. 1 sense of 
community. and education, which must be attended to by social groups. What makes counter in- 
SUUTLONS Unique is that they reject the dominant culture's authority and its techniques for providing 
for those needs. The counter culture erects, in the Place of institutions, small groups that cater to 
those needs in’ personal, non-authoritarian types of imteractions, Movements such as tree schools, 
radical therapy groups. or communes are atte Npts at returning people to a sense of self and com- 
Menity inst less structured and deinstitutionalized setting. 


It iy our contention that the contemporary revolt against institutionalized conformity and 
ahenation is part of a contnsuous tradition in American society. Current stvles of radicalism did not 
emerge trom thin air, but have many historical Precedents. When a campus rebel proclaims, “lam a 
human being Deo not spmate, feld, or mutilate me.” his protest against technology ts part of a tradi- 
Hon that has. in the past, fought aganist an economic system that turns the individual into property. 
When a commune expounds the virtues of nature over civilization, it reflects the heritage of agrarian 
utoprts Contemporass counter institutions thus find their roats in stvley and ideologies of radical 
behassor that have been part of this culture for two hundred years. 


However, contemporary counter institutions are not only the culmination of an historic 
Process of tadictism, but they are unique im themselves One can establish historical precedents 
Har thes deo nor deserthe the preense alchemy of thet creation. he contemporary counter culture 
has many diverse trends of revolt which overlap each other. As Theodore Rossak has noted, the 
counter culture asa fusion af political and cultural radicalism (Roszak, 1969, p. 49) Thay type of 
Huson creates confusion when we attempt to draw clean lines of influence from the past. Specific 
Modes of seyair im the past which are clearly distinguishable as) political or Bohemian rebellion 
Ure ra posed when vc enter Present times 


Recdtise of these tangled lines of influence. itis difficult to present ain evolutionary develop. 
Ment cat radiealism from past to present in tidy sequence Our purpese is to examine specific 
epoedes and values trom tbe nanonal history which can inductively suggest: historical affinities with 
the contemporary, counter institutions Chis essavois not purely a “dates and facts” form of histor- 
raraphy Ondr concer os with the ideas and values that hase been transmitted to contemporary dis. 


semper, 


Phe first section at the paper is devoted te these political events and watues which have strite- 


SsAl 


tied th parameters of rebellion. [ts major themes are the conthet of ansututions versus mdrviduals, 
and the discs spancs hetween the theory and practice of democracy. In the second part, we will 
analvve tooo steles of cultural revolt, from communes to Greenwich Village. which have forged the 
tradition ot the cutcast lite styles 
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IH. HISTORY OF RADICALISM IN THE UNITED STATES 


fhe Deciaration of Independence 


i” vat hts woh Ns We ated aah pte Mothout that the 
ve * ne fam ae era mar Rave agen WULOTIeS accepted 
ria ae Pe raght an pewreament rts cin, eorsentoot the governed 
AN a ASA ogous met opengte: verb this coment. the Peonic became tyrannized by at 
Sey owas ren this reasamme Chat the res Nased thei secession from 
a 
! ees THs Posshor can be found im the Dechiration at Independence. Authored by 
to we Dec kere ‘dothat people had certain natural curats. such as tite. liberty. and the 
at cherent in man even betere he entered inte a sper contract of rove 
Nov Sabor cet oims os these gahts by arhitrars koverament rustified the mght of rebelhon 
tyes vn 
Hw DeCurahon was chetees, never embodied as iw. it importance tor expressing the 
eas at Hoey Sanmet be underestimated [ty principles were not only a creed for establishing 
on ftatnamy, Ree ct helmed to pish the Principles at revolution inte the channels of political 


vestvcnaens Tt was a moral bond of aational unity shared hy all people, and this consensus aided the 
sea tovelution inthe wake of political res olution 


The Declaration represented an ideal of democracy that would form a hasic dynamic in cul- 


Tura: change Te established 4 tension between the ideal of political equality and the actuality of in- 
satality Chis discrepanes between the promise of the Revolution and the realities of implementing 
rag new freedom would prove to be a major factor in future radical change. One test of democracy 
woud he the calculus ot the Declaration. Since radicalism involves the search for the roots of social 
oppression and Uiberation, the Dechiration becomes a major basis for American dissent, particularly 
as remands the rrustice of socal institutions. As Staughton Lynd (1969, p. 10) has noted: 


Sage oot the Dechuration at Independence remains relevant as an instrament 
soca! Sninstornatien What preCral War radicals meant by these old words has 
Sri on common with what the modern radical movement Means 2. Men should be 
decor’ mate the revolutionary tradition, because on Teining society thee do nat 
sRaet Sherr essential matural powers Th expting society abuses those Powers, men 
he ld demand rhe: costoraten atonee 


Hrois this tension Aetacen reveiutionars freedom and institutionalized liberty that provided future 
Neetu comficts. such as the Civil War and the counter culture, with a common source of rhetorie. 


The Constitution 


Reconoling the sac of the Declaratian’s Itherty of the individual and the need to control 
that freedom: throurh instuiutions resulted in a erttical dicrepancs when the Constitution was writ. 
fen Alter five vears of what some viewed as seca) turmoil and economic instability folowing the 
revelation the Constitut coal Convention was convened in) 1787 to control the fervor of freedom. 
Whiie the reseintien bad been made by an alliance of the masses and a propertied clite, the members 
ab the Convention were Lirgels upper-class men of property, None of the revolutionary, firebrand 
radicals werd present hens, 1946, p47) The representatives, clitist-oriented, were suspicious of 
the dangers at excessive popular democracy and of the ability of the people to govern themselves, 
Phere Was aise an cconomic concern in their fear of the levelling effects of democracy, The large 
oaners of property tel chat their stake in government was larger and more powerful than that of 
unpropertied indinidualy The equalizing tendency of democracy would result in the loss of their 
Privciege Factions wonld arnyse due to the inequality of economic distuibution which could become an 
eve herrime mapernts working dacinst the Propertied minonty. Because of these fears, the Constitue 
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to tas ‘ lined local + toe and protected national 
Steet gh . " rstBeard [Sti opp pSa-léd: 


fheocas yt wae a: gomertanee document which secured some or the cughts of the Declaration. 
Wit hestip ye cp eeties ot “hinheiiae devices fo protect agaist the predicted excesses of democracy. 
Pees we a sets ag Rist merecen the mteresty or the few and the demoernite impulses of the 


vases NG Ste ad: formitdaive Une oature at political democracy Wah The caeniined contusion of 


anne pbert) white ato che sane time finking af ta private property and economic self 
1a th 

Wont choca Mas pertaps the most hase amburuity tor the to fare of American democracy: 
Meoebngh ts oat gern properts Was phiced om an equal devel with the rizhts of personal hiberty. 
Phos gaatroan ot ccomomiy and poitiual hberts would create a schism in the fabric of supposedly 


sors. Tor it meant that the interest. of the few could hase equal voice with 
hans By this ociitatien ef coononmuc indiiduatisa: the few had been piven legal 
nAothe powers af politcal insututions to eortro! This equation of personal 
whe Tiberrys would ultimately iead te secmi conflict, The Ciut War would be fought 
us depmtien Phe nght of siavcholders to use peeple as property conflicted with the 
Tight te waualite Pn the Industmal bra the extension of this treedam of economic individualism 
Wend tas a few mithomares to the power of contralling mot only the economics but government 
mye! Ruthioss and anarchic selt-interest: was inadequately regulated, due to the fundamental am- 
Riots at the Constitution on this issue 


Tockes the satis questions are raised. the ccononuc interest is called technocracy, and its 
Lomonis Gemtral wer pec bert. retleets this basic contradiction in the nebulous constitu- 
Poni dations Eno this contusion we tind a biasie influence upon the growth of a radical conscious- 
moss fee the cadial weatd challenge che interests of an elite in the name of what he believes to be 
The pay thir sotersar Phe force af soul dissent would be ao marer factor in challenging the steady 
thoontiuenee ot sested, proapertied tnters sts 


The Wave of Popular Democracy 1800-1850 


- peced of the Republio. possible dealogical contradictions were quickly smoth- 
ete by patietie nationalism Phe exuserince of the mation swelled into a popular explo- 
spor: that ettssson cn PNOO) His victory was viewed as the trumph of democracy over the im- 


oto geometoud obty tepresented bv opeople dike John Adare. and Alexander Hamuilinen 


veh Satoed erhootoan cexphoat anteinsntuganal bras Jefferson had sup- 


aos wear tha tes Bost asawerntent Was that which govercted ‘cast He bebeved thar govern- 

se mero as bo pambets: Happiness cind: pefsana aes Diese des cultiimited ino the 
Pomiagh ater sce 2 or Taw coenrbem farmer Ube catrarsan math succeeded ra tving together che 
erate ass apart at ot marate and accudpet the andividual 4: clo owas an unblemished Fiden 


aud ended an treedemy boo preserve this otentan stare on welderness, 


Pe onden eyrin rhe Revstene He was an Ndi who sustured democrie individual- 
ay vied a Phe desentrahved diberos ot tho fand thus hee the ideal thar svmbel- 

Sead tare ae koe ona toa i td idiatistie popurkar sherashnacs Smith PYTo p P28) 
Yor gear coach fed tea serious parades While ub wae a untvine matron! Weology. 


is Piyimecs were Rased open distort. wand march odisveddalisin Phe tiem was tree ttem SOCTCIN 


wibt (he sca Was bes own oman The celebration er the \mnenean wilderness as bden was the ave. 


Wane stores as ivnvaten Phin unphed ao swmticann hints-tas cenditeon ot the Ameren 
said Pi aperis et the Revolution had been te create aa expectation at inbridted liberty and 
Heatigx codevatiaiam Yer these notions of ireedom were soon at odds with the reat. af the ine 


sreastaty coher  fatronatiste sind: centrifieed: state ap sacrs fhe denninds of soviet) were nat 
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With demoenitie nationalism (iver, 1962. pools: Et was argued thar a Sth 
tty Wo nes educated crtvems. Public education Would ansure the streneth oon national 


cettatons Av creating educated peeple whe could Preserve the tradition of equahiv. Education 
Teta teyant democney for ail phe Temperance crusade in’ th: period alo emphasvzed ao similar 


seeter ys Thy drunk promoted the dissolution of the democranie community, while Ure seber Persan 

fathered society by Ars resolute and responsible behavior (Curt, 1946. p. 108) This ineorpe ra- 
afar ane demograue principles into the social Imstitutians was cedence ot the growin 
eetiscidhate not Pe pressondsts radicals exaliteran socety. Loyalty te the primeipes of democracy 
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cemoet the Diecharanen of even the saston of agrarian Eden cou'd make the radical democrat appear 
pot teddies: ag thet te the ongemng norms of socet. Altnough these people were motivated by 
eciatie polities, them vision became a threat to secial order Phe Revolution 
Bas Reon Pah leaf ree meek Was ap the process of protecting ity orthodoxy from any challenge. In 


westehihes stescnuteon Ae genes todays arthadaxy 


puesto ropes tt 


The Abolitionists 


Ie great to ahelsh skiers ailustrates the issues we have already dexcribed. The con- 
toon versus tbert. and the conflict of individualism versus institutionalism spawned a 
jets, Pati Pe the nation ante caal war. Phe national insutuuons did not contain the means 


Roo sets nde. othe umiitutions were supportive of i The foundation of demovracy 
ye So Rete Sd tome staves Ay the insiituvions. In this crisis, he institutions were 
tae tart So control wax weakened. Churches became divided over the abolition ques- 

Phe House of Representatives refused to consider the tlood of anti-slavery petiuons sent to tt. 
Pee ose ot monntlan democracy could not be controfled by its institutions and, as a result of the 
hopet ap cnther, tnes gtew weaker AsStanley M. Fikins (1989. p. 177) notes. 


demecnatatien of afl the maior institutions once familar to Amencan hfe 
' tounge drerce worked to undermine the same instuuthons, and in 4 targer 
cagtocpetd tional ofeakdown was the very condition or price of national suc- 


Intra vaste created bv fos, of institutional control, the logical alternative, given America’s his- 
Terinabesolition, wats the radically democratic proclamation of individualism, 


Ibe aboi-tionists took the question of slavery beyond the control of democratic institutions 
to the realm of morality They denounced a society that mouthed equality while allowing slavery to 
pe Woon the aboltuoniots invoked the egalitarianism of the Revolution. or the right of free 
speech and conscience in the Constitution, they encountered suppression. They faced imprisonment, 
mob sioience and even death when they proclaimed the freedom of equality. Their literature was 
hanned in the South (Tyler, 1962, p. 486). They were un-American in the context of the 1830's. 
The senemence of southern opposition and northern indifference pushed the abolitionists out of the 
institutional tramewerk Phes could no longer support their claims in an institutional context. They 
imveked a higher law personal conscience ~- to counteract the failure of democratic institutions 
tEdkons, 1989, m. 27), Their traditional expectations from the system were unfulfilled, so they went 
hevond th: ssstem and posed the question of equality as an issue to guilt and morality. Henry 
Phoroetdecumred (1950, Mr O32 


Mus: the sinzen ever for a moment. or in the. least degree, resign his conscience to 
lator’ Why has every man a conscience, then? [ think that we should be 


ee 
noth Tod, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable to cultivate a respect for the 
Uso Mueh ds forngit 
The comelusions reached by the abolitionists reflected their ties with the revolutionary tradi- 
ban fPhes argued that a state which does not permit liberty must be dissolved. An inability to redress 
the problem of inequalit, suggested the illegitimacy of social controls. This caused many abolitionists 
teorettise to wtee their loyalty to the state and to proclaim themselves citizens of the world (Lynd, 
169 p 132) In 1836, William Liovd Garrison renounced his allegiance to the country and nominated 
Jesus Chest tor the presidency of the United States and the world. Once they had forsaken their 
lovaliy te the government, it was easy to move to an extreme position which denied the legitimacy 
of laws which challenged their personal morality. Thus, Thoreau refused to pay his poll tax; the un- 
dereround railroad illegally transported slaves to free states: John Brown executed Kansas 


slavcholders 


Ihe iron. of the situation was that as the response to slavery became less institutionalized. 
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mr OAS Nentaee nn shavehalders Phev rearyesern: 


pater Phe restlt 
ind the Northern 
otree Labor AB 
oe CONS PIPAtOry eXtensions, this argument receenized the tundi- 
act flat gemocratic institutions had not oftered adequate protection of pets liherty. from 
TMS SNS Os s8y Of an yeressive aristocracy. Once this Question was tdenuted with the nvdineal Parties 


se Neer. toared was a CONSPInatorial cogiteen between cee 


subvert the treedoem of white men and devnide tae 
emth 


TRe omportance of the abolionists rests upon their methods of revolt Once thes had te- 


veyed (Se gradinghom ef imsttutional reform of slavery, they turned toa cutuue of the system Ritsed 
PEs Mera: conscience and freedom of expression Since. ats Mesers stuested. Arcencan SOCIELS 


“he ESAS and PSS. was hecoming increasingly one-dimensional, the aholnoniste: appeal to at 


4 1 


Cater Sa taranoem and to che conscience of the indiwidual was am amachronmom that onis furthered 


Re eAation trem ihe community Un their intense drive tor tiheration of the slave und tor the night 

ndevcd dissent, the aholitionists created a counter community hased upon the tree e\pression 
wotadieal epaltananism and individualism, Two sisions of eMocracy were in conflict i the vntebel- 
am period the institutional and the individualistic It was in this tenasicn between freedom of self 


Ing somMmMumty control ot freedom that the radical conscience was forged 


The Industrial Fra 


Mies the Cisil War, a new force of change swept the land, creating many of the problems that 
remain unanswered today The old America of small cities. isolated farms and individual enterprise 
Waser wav to a feverish drive toward centralization and national consoldation. This growing 
corcentrition of poittueal and economic power completely upset the stabilit. of the social order, 
In its Wake. the period of 1865-1900 produced an age of greed and suffering unmatched in national 
History 


Atthe crux of this crisis was the inability of social institutions to control the effects of Ja- 
dustrial capitalism. Feonomic rights were given precedence over human rights. Powertul capitalists, 
such as Rockefeller, J.P Morgan or Vanderbilt. usurped democratic government and used it for their 
muniends ¢Reich, 1970 pp. 33-34) Through their representatives in Congress. thes were able te 
varm oundue influence upon government. A representative came to represent not the interests ot the 
People. hut of the corporations. The government was unable or unwtiling to compete with the powers 
ot capitalym —n 1894. when a gold crisis drained the reserves of the treasures, the government was 
foresd to Aorrow frorn J P Morgan's private firm in order to maintain currency stability A private 
Monied:ntereyt had thus salvaged the Integrity of the United States government. 


The breakdown of national control extended to other stitutions. After the Cival War, Con- 
uress passed the Fourteenth Amendment which guaranteed the righty of ex-slaves by forbidding 
aostate to “deprive any person of life, liberty cr property without due Process of law.” In 186, the 
Supreme Court extended thiy doctrine to corporations, in effect voiding many states’ Iaws that 
regulited corporations, on the grounds that they deprived the corporations of their property “without 
due process.” This meant that the corporation was now a “person” and had nghts equal to those of 
acuzen The minal ambiguty at the Constitutional Convention between economic and personal 
treedom became ad reality. Property now had sanctity of citizenship. - 


Speaking only in institutional terms obscures the human suffering of the period. Children 
worked up to twelve hours a day. seven days a week. in factories, By SSS. industrial “accidents” 


Lt deg per das in ES7s and 1893, economic manipulanon by the 
wis Sad thrown the Countr, into depression Millions were unem- 


ee commun Phere were me adequate institutions to control this 


seretie Pee emerging situation was analogous te the pre-Ciel War penod. only the new 


homers | 
; A hut Aad noo votce em rhe conditions of taeir treedem ft iy im this eycle of 
stogadaws, That tne tadnat Was awakened dust as an the anteheltum period, once 
bee ob Qamtre: Decne Pewerigs. Cummumt. was np, cd apart. A state of neo-anarchy 
oro tee Dadseteal Prac whe. the political process and economic process had drifted away from 
tate onder HA ims Vacuum of seul contre! and atmosphere of Irheral individual- 
biog weer oof democracs appeared as a basic redress to a growing feudal and aristocratic 


bow farmers ot the Midwest aud South were among the tint ro take popular action against 
: opus Derm the posteCral War period. the farmers were the victims of 
reoprices Drought and ereded scr increased ther miyertey and ceused ¢V.c- 


may ex Agncultu's. Which represented one-half the nauonal wealth in 1860. ac- 

oe eoanenatthoar the fb SQ years Liter The independence of the farmers way seriously 

eee a! cote throes cf tns depression Absentee ownership of farms hy eastern mortgage and 
Sores became prevalent 


this destruction. farmers in the Midwest organized the National Grange of the 
yar, ‘Hesmandry inthe INTs Phe Grange began organiing a series of ventures in cooperative 
nohweog Ta hnag down the Agh prices of goods. They formed cooperatve stores, shared grain 
woorors and pirchased mass quantities of farm tools at wholesale prices (Wasserman, 1972. pp. 
eh Tie Grange also pushed tor pohtcal reform. During the depression of the middle 1870's, 
Cogreg ett representanves Were powerful blocs in Hhnow, lowa, Minnesota ard Wisconsin. They 
fact adie fo pass iegishetion io regulate the unjust raroad tremht schedules. 


Ker ohw the ved of thy decade. the Gringe could not sustain seit. Its primiuve attempts at 

- had fa cd anternally and at could pot withstand the monied powers. The railroads 
erode laws fac dat rates and the politicians were loath to provide adequate enforcement, The 
Someta ve mesenent met equal resistance Banks retused the s ores’ credit, manut. cturers raised 
apes eth awholessle goods and the matroads refused to carry farm products. Faced with these over- 
re Grange movement cotlapsed by [X80 


S08 tk oranitatian deseloped an Dexa. that was destined to take the place of the 


! hit Vlogs orn tormed te hatht aafrimgement ef property mehts by the 
v ms soun fadnd ibelt invelved ino collective purchasing arrangements and ceopera- 
Von aromas tarmers were evicted from ther lands and farm prices fell. the menrtbership 
Voss erdaesed Rapatiouts omtaunization titered into the Midwest and took the place of 


treater OWaoerman, T9722 po TO Sine mans oof tie Winanee’s programs embraced 
boon shows the regulation of the radroads and the prohibition ot absentee [and own- 
Re Pooh hon amore Vaderons wat than the Grange By E890] Vlinince candidates had 


coated tian sand ards state jenusdatures 


top was nsuttacent The farmers ongamvatins recogmzed that thes were deal- 
tha preAter: fp PSY). the Milanee members and cmiitant urban workers met in 
te Nek fe tere ar malian) political party The podimed attorm that emerged way the 
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: x eesered with mortuaves: haber aMNpoverihed and the Sand 


nacds of the ipitadists The urban Wotkinen are denied the 


es fase heer en petled 


RT OOP Onsttivatan bor selepratection Imported pauperived Libor beats down ther 
EMA Sbabtiat eis, ubrecaynized By our laws. 1s esiahthed to shoot 


and they are rapidly depenecutin inte Poropean conditns phe hats 
Sethoad mans ee Baldy stolen ta bulld up colessth portanes tp gy few. tine 
Meecrdemed on the here. ot oiarkind. and. the Posessets ah Cesc. in tur despise 


the repubhe and) cndanver fherty:  brom the same proliie womb oof posernmental 
HICUATIC® We Breed the two great cktases Tim ps and millionaires 


Ihe Popultsts’ plattorm ottered a Widespread critique of nationa! institutions. Phe called for: 
Pe vovernment ostnership of the railroads, telegraph and telephone: 2) the adoption af the seeret 
batlot a the S-hour work dav: 4p a graduated income tax: and $) the free coindge of silver. Yet, 
the purpose of these programs, however advanced they appeared. was aimed. at the restoration of 
the traditional values and insututions hich had been usurped by monopoly. 


Phe Populists’ obieet was to reassert popular demoeraey in order to strengthen competitive 
sapitalisin ind too sake small enterprise (Desdler, 1963, p. 20). or them. the utopia of the republie 
nild he restored af soqiety would follow the Jeffersonian and Jacksonian maxim “equal rights to 
wh pecait prviewes to none (Pollack. 1967, si1).” They appealed, in the now familiar Janus pos- 
Tare coat Amencan radicalism, ta the ideals of the Past to structure the social svstem of the future. 

But pontedl power Was denied The Populist’ candidate tor president, James Weaver, was 
eeteated on IS92 The Depresstan at pxga kept agitation and unrest high and Populist membership 
camtitesd fa ner oatse Ta P8960 utter a Stormy convention, the Populists decided to throw theirl sup- 
Meett a the Domotec part canduadtte, Willam Jennings Brean. Amidst cries of wide:pread voting 
fraud wind the threat of seme industrialists. to lax olf their men if Bryan won, McKinley carried the 


Northern: states and won The defeat was fatal ro the Poprilisty. Lhe members drifted apart and by 
PSUS there sement Was dese 


The Progressives 

Line the Popetists did nat sigmity the end ef reform. The Progressive movement 
“CAISS CONCERN for opportunity ind from oa demand tor democratic control of 
eedhetts tod vovernment. Progressivisny Manetrated a& new form of institutional reform, 
Hote mens cadheal proposals and then channelled them through the systems of power. 
Phi Piressivess ars aera middic-chisy Ameneans, were not Out to overthrow the system) but they 
Merten fa contra? ats mest ghinnmg cals As a Philosophy of reterm, Progressivism was to create 


atstatat poserbenthens an the Poltncal svstem) that would determine Mans Institutional responses to 
oh thee dower tothe Peg, 


rebar act 


hoogt 
! a) 


Mie He 


Poogressesanmt Was both a sacral ideology and a polmen! Pregnain Tats early period, it is best 
SEED GTS EOS NNGHE COEDSG! instiess of socid evils Muckrakers, Tike Lincoln Steffens and ida Larbell, 


Aatatar ated a scathing sels camiiation at Munerpal conuption aod the evils of monopoly ino the 
Weel rote LH PT 


Pee Uf Cte. Maas the Muckraker soread information about secil comruption 


marta tgs realign tg liss andience And people beran te listen te ther ees for retomm. A provess 
AP pt fe tre be transt. Wats POPCrEman ihscH hidieal propauanda was redehipe the minds of 


tea awe 


Heo teen ind athe mer ther sense at secTHE resprorscytyrs (Wonherg. Load, Pp NIM). 


Pi process Ultimately. tana Pobnoal outlets Phe presidency of Theodore Roosevelt: front 


PNET Die ea he ont tutaettdieatnan ad seme of the progragies tor reform fn lad. he started 
nr meer ys’ POP NGarasin's holding Company, Nether Scoutities, whieh threatened to 
Brees Pees ras ea’ tatspertition Roosesells victor an the sit pressed himr te more widespread 
say 
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ce de Pah ee tabtshed the Department of Commerce and | .ocr to deal wath the glaring 
Qootnftsteatai He hates pressed suits agsuinst the Beet Prost and the Sugar Prust. and con- 
bel abothe ty tage. Grose theeodphiy py the Hepharo ct Ie 1996) ing 


WN Pissed the Pure Food 


Afoge Voth otha the comsumer protection trode the filth that was putin meat products 

Poo cpernar fo note that while Roose. Mas have boon ca aotrast-buster” and) Pro- 
etooeye hye eters did net seme’. distur the capitate central at squern  Nerrhern Securit, 
t rol, ocvaded Che arateteist decision bs orssumng twa sets of stock Pacing a depresston in [9N7, 
ows th neemotecd fomted Stites Steel fo hus came oot orf carpenters fo strongrhen its mon- 


hold oon tinanees Phas, the polittal ustitunons allowed the basic sssterm to continue, 
foptiat the mest ohsious inequalities in the carporate structure As Hofstadter noted of the 


Soooimont TSueesetul resptunse fo reform required a partial incorporation of the reform: program 

HHorads T9889 FA What Roosevelt did wits to stint an allnince between business und pov- 

etitient. ano whieh the state now shred in the deepon-making powers with the corporation Phis 

tnede of reform increped the power of social insticutions ta affect change. bat it did so by compro- 
inal radical entique em bodied in them ; 


The second qhinger in the Progressive masement arese fram its ideology of social action, 
Whether otowas Hull House. or Dewes’s experimental school, ar Roosevelt’s controlling the trust, 
there Wa the opniminstie belie! that institutians could funnel discontent and create change. The in- 
stitntional breakdown during the early industnal pertod had been stopped; sheer Darwinistic power 
and ccofomic augression had heen subdued by the reassertion of social controfs But Progressive 
refarty carted Sathoat the threat of a new institutianal power, ine Addams could in one breath 
cate the robust snenues of vontn, wh bsan the next talk of hew such energy could he controlled 
hyo ctubs and Ameneanizatian programs. When Dewey's experimental approach to education was 
ahvorbed an the mainstream of culture, it promoted conformity, aot individualism, Christopher 
Lascht hoe". p dé. has highhebted this inconsistency in Progressivism. 


ayat tye 


Peoteiwarae sim Was hardis the wowb foward Which Ameren proongressives Were even 
ne Bat che maatpubitive note was nare!y ahsent from ther Wweitinges 
afomen ound Rest be comtrofied and directed mot by tne oll ceude 
bagogt force Aut hy vedueation’” enorts Wroadest sense Phe wood of the indisatual 


Sas artical? hrestsat ine State 
These two qidtiities of Propressivisnt control and corporate alliance culminated in the 
New Peat cetornis of branklin 2) Roosevelt For Roosevelt: preserved the system of private enter- 


‘ 


Bese that created the Depression. but he radically altered the relationship of government to the 
eeononiy ind sacete En thr process, the instvutions ge-ened more and more control over private 
Hves be the port where the Roosevelt revolution fundamentally altered the nature of personal 
vitiatise and freedom ffas fram this enstitutienal gargantua that the dialetm ol the current counter- 
eisitetiomil pvedt would smes site 


Vineriea ot the (930s was notoon the verge of revolution, bur it was a vastly diilustoned 
and distuthed countey that demanded swelh measures to prevent the collapse of confidence. ts 
hithoin bibtiess wate wene and the country looked toward government as the arbiter of change. 
Prankdin Roosevelt was handed mins prorities for reform which promised an innovative transfor- 
Matton of natenaf institutions Yet. what emerged as the basic premises of the New Deal trom 1933- 
P9890 Wa a hodee-podve of comer atim. stite capitalism and pira-radical measures which did 
hitie te alter the baste structures that had created the Depression. Ay one historian had observed 
tHernstern, P¥OS pp 264-265) 


fens Syotaded taoseive fhe problem oot depressrm oi the ue 
“ todd te cedistobute oncom at fated ta a vtemd cat It haled 
: bathe hisses tere responsible to the seer weilire cer nes threaten 


i power En this seman the New Deal despre: tue shitts 
ome uns spied trope the canker decide. Was 7 HOU Gorse kik athd contin 


vohaketle tiie POOP. 
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Pie Nw Peg Presetecd the Conservative TANTICUDIOMIE fhimework Ba absorbing more diverse 
metodse host amoups ate py Pole framework. under the Wageer Act uind the Agricultural Ad- 
erent MT Semen ind unions became part at the albanee with the Kovernment Pubhe reliet 
Ae es sue as the Cahn Conmservanion Corps and. the Pubhe Works Administration, helped 
Westie emo at the dureet Suttering: By Vast programs of pubhte works and rehet, which allowed 
Mahesed poor a voice an f£evernment. Albot these retorms made te harder to sturve in America, 


red anive Roosevelt roe venience ot the poor which Breau decreased the threat. of OVeTO revolution 
WwW chyhe PQs p ais) 


Rasevelt tock the wind out ot many radical threats of social (ranstermation he turning the 
Pheters of socal revolution inte reform programs that diluted the radical appeal When Huey Long's 
Shure tue Wealth Progrim called tor the tedistribution af vp ome above a certain amount, 
Rowsevel responded with the Inherstance lax Act designed to "ak ine rich.” Chien radicalism 
end the vrowing number of trikes tn 1934 pushed Roosevelt ta a hesitant acceptance of the right 
Tecamronive  -n this limited semse, the New Deal was Fesponsive to social reform, but it did little 
Toortdiea ls restructure the deeper inequalities of, capitalism. Fren the landmark Social Security 
Vet Which ateknowledved the commonweal still made the workers responsible tor their pensions: 
eesernment contributed nothing The enitical shitt was that government. under the New Deal was 
ARE to everene at Policy of containment. of change, which strengthened the state hy adjusting the 
Most radial demands to a consensus of compromise. More and more, the political institutions 
determined that chanue could come only from within the established system. Government had 
FFOMT so powerful that teolited radical £roups bent under the pressures of centralization, 


In part. this new strength of political erstitutions was due to the New Deal's alliance with 
Business Phrough measures such as the National Recovery Act and the “Securities Exchange Act, 
Fevernment: exerted inereasing control on capitalism and finance. Through the Reconstruction 
finance Corporation, the eovernment extended credit to businesses and the building construction 
venttaetors One commentator states that the significance of these reforms was, “the financial 
cemfer at the nation shifted from Wall Street to Washington (Leuchtenberg, 1963, p. 335)” This 
CMG mosement toward centralization of business and Government reached its full strength 
dicing World War Il Phe New Deal had not solved the Depression, for it was the drive to rard 
POUMmament and industrial supply of material that brought an Upsurge in production and employ- 
ment Government and business Became partners in a system in which government defined priorities, 
Aursiness carried them aut, and prosperity was insured. 


The critical effect of the New Deal reforms was an increasing interconnectedness of insti- 
Tutons and individuals. The Mate, under Roosevelt, had Created a vast series of digisons with 
MMS Workers, farmers and financiers which created a centralized network of dependency. 
This change created a Mayor transformation in’ the pattern of individualism. Charles Reich has 
HEOCO p AO) noted that the keneral theme that lingered after the New Deal was domination: 


These years had copvinved inuch of America that ats People nut) he placed 
tater the Comtral ot something larger and more rational than individual Selt-restraint: 
Mor adel in mat, for the keod of all become PArlotesvstem 


In this Wethenmye of individual powers, the Stale and society gradually hecame one large organi- 
aaquiom While ar was nist Precisely totalitarian, the centralizing impulse did result in the creation 
Ota public state that was a Rargantuan corporation, which entered into private and COONDANC fife 
Mine rcastag channels of influence 


Dune this penod. the “ssertion of self counted for less and tess. The New Deal hid es- 
Wabished the vantithesrs for the diitleetie of revolt in the 1960S. The ers for selt and tor liberation 
Tram) tastitutiomy was a direet Feply to many of the inadequacies of New Deal reform. Man had 
ACCORS Pua San inanitation a hich smothered Individual freedom witha collective security, 
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Th. Gack Revolution ofthe 1960's 


} lak ret ot far catiaht. im the TOON represents the first siptiticant postwar attempt 

tole othe hepeniens af onsctutional imtyrconnected ness and inertia. During the 1950's. the 

Nde  MP Carthvista and the “organization man” syndrome of conformits controlled public 
Loh pred fanticatisme athe ght reins. The collective identity: superseded personal identity 


Geo Un chentaht. of mass uniermity gripped the imagination in a wave of institutional loyalty. 
Poot as etated wath net orocking the collective boat. The Blick revolt upset the stability 
Hous thanqed tnecd bor like radicals of the past, the blacks had challenged the svst.m’s core 
Podesta Bs deriantins: equality in both a political and moral sense, they had gene to the roots 
viath  tadh te awaken socntl isertias The black struggle against: this inst ituvional in- 


hecame the catalytic spark of rebellion that awakened the decade to the possibility of 


On bebrears fo 1900, a group at Blick college students launched the movement for Black 
Shooqtn AW atunuen at a “whites only section ins a) Woolworth's store in Greenshoro, North 
Sohiot dav thes were escorted away. But the following day the Blacks came back in 
ote prote:. Mans wete beaten and jailed by angry whites, but the spark had ignited. 

wer the Noth, there was a wave of sit-ins, read-ins, Kneel-ins, wade-ins to secure 
iad cupposed|. heen procured by the Civil War. Freedom riders attacked segregation 
Ras tommendls, white studenty came South to help Blacks register to vote, and mass 
Pes ots hidarty were onducted throughout the South 


be are stave of Iberaten, the movement for Cral Rights, way viewed by Southern whites 

non Uhteat fe the secal order. [romeally though, the Civil Rights workers were relatively 

oe chow Mfaene buther King. the movement was a “revolution to get in” The Blacks merely 

Setup) oe adreatted to tall citizenship and equality in whith society (Newfield, 1966. p. 4). In 

ea Rehew ahoam the power of democracy to respond to mritss sentiment, and enact laws 

vA aloaghts Guided bs Dr. King. the appeal of Civil Righty way to morality and 

i: 8 he Saat tarde ther pohucal appeal on Christan and paetfist: grounds. “They would 
rh oer ot che South with more violence 

i Wasco)! thes appeal to traditional rhererig and) democracy, many laws were passed 

woths Blacks ciesh cight. President Kennedys ordered federal marshaly to go south 

oe Bae coter onanstrition fn 1964. Congress approved a massive civil nights law which 

Meth be ght tacvete ond akscobed sinchons against discrimination in public accommodations. 

ho eh th helet in dawosaon) became apparent Civil rights were not human nights. 

Poss ’ answer the larger questions of racism, urban ghettos and white vrolence. By 

“GEN tt a seston. had splintered the ena) ryzhty mosement The Blacks) earlier optimism 

ut : i was hiding And with the emergence of Vietnam, suddenly govern: 

: hotorger coeut Hitcks bunds that would have gone to the poor now went to the 


woe Pap peat owas that the Blicks began to withdraw into their own culture: they were 


sage Pgh etek Gtpchef ansttetions whick mouthed theoretical equakty while concealing 
ae ‘ Pace! 

Po hy 4 Bheraton promoted a selidifivation of Blick identity Now an emphasis 

Popo coon voto ttt csenation amd psvechie tninstormatien Politics became a culture. Stokely 

Co ote. Che aeophetoot this pemod. with his cry for Blick power, he hetehtencd aware- 


pt “Bak peeple in this country form a ceteny and won aot in the interest of the 
GooGhergte them cCarmichael and Harmiton, 2967 po 8a7 Through ao psychic pur- 

Row hou taeyted themselves tram og white destiny A new caiphasis was Placed on 
\ ‘ pen aida pesetivermaprers of Blackness 


1 coe Powtrte od Atty took at Manet. of forms Phe Bhigk Muslim: movement tounded 
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mm Detrorein the 930s recemed revived iMterest in the 1960's Phe Viuslim movement Was a counter 
semmumnics within the ghetto with the Mustim temple ws its focus. The temple became a wmbol 
afothe Masha separation trom white culture. ay it ideologically called for the separation of the 
Mees ind: cmphasived Bkick pride and militant racism ay counter-dyents to a“ white-washed” 
idenuts No heree cultura! pode was maintitined through the teaching of Afro-American culture 
and the stress upon a rigid. puritying discrpline of clean living and industriousness asou-ocure tor the 
loss ot self pride among Blacks (EF ssien-U'dom, 1962, p.f2t). 


Another group that: pained national attention during the latter part of the 1960's was the 
Black Panther Parts fhe Panthers called for Black people “to pick up the gui and gain their 
manhood bor the pun was the modern symbol of subjugation: im was the means used by the police 
te keep Blicks in tine. By arming people, the Panthers wanted to end the Mystique of intimidation 
that the police used on ghetto dwellers (Anthony, 1970, pp. 15-16). But violenee was only a part 
of ther program. The Panthers wanted Blacks ta think collectively and disavow the cult of white 
individualiym by creating a meaningful Black community. “Power to the people” became more than 
Woslogat it was a program: of action. The Panthers fostered a collective identity by sponsoring a 
Wberation school program tor educating Blacks about their cultural heritage and the strategies of 
political achon, In the “breakfast for children” Program, they made certain the Black children got 
mne decent meal every das (Moore, 1971, p. 265). 


Yet. compared to the unanimity of the carly 1960's civil rights movernent, the Black movement 
was in disarray, While ali could agree on the pride of being Black. the question of culture versus 
politics became contused, and there was a splintering of purposes. At first the Black movement 
believed in the nation and the promise of American idealism. But when Blacks became conscious 
of the totality of white cultural and institutional inertia, and of the indifference to the ideals of 
vealiturranim, thes dropped out. Che Blacks withdrew inte the sanctum of community. to. trans- 
lorm themselves betore thes changed the world. While such a process led to isolated solidarity, 
Hoatlsa fed to diffuse individuality, trctes and Principles became uncertain. Once the realm of polities 
was abandoned. cuiture became ~ political statement with Unclear ditections. 


os this haste dynamic of disillusion with social political institutions and the withdrawal 
nto commuinits that soon became the cvcle for white radicals tn the 1960%. The Black eXperienee 
hecame aometaphor tor the process of transtormatian. Phe white radicals’ failure to wiewificantly 
change the politroal sastem's policy of War. or the educational establishments undemocratic pa- 
Terman, restlted on futile exasperation with the iberal mmstitutions which were so powerful and 
interconnected that sizmiticant transformation was impossible, Reacton and withdrawal set. in. 
Hoong could not tind vyualits and harmone in the insttntionally-controHed outer world, then perhaps 
ene comld: po inside a counter community to find peace there A renewed sense of political impotence 
ed tocattempts at cuitural solutiens Counter TOSUTUTIONS arose to support withdrawal with com- 
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I. CULTURAL REBELLION 


Phe drive toward cultural rebellon has been part of the social process since colonial times. 
The carly umm ation movement represented an exile from one community and the voyage toward 
the New World's promise of utopia DH Lawrence (1971, p. 3) expressed the significance of this: 


bey ame trgels fo get aay that most simptic of cmotiwes To pet awa, Away 
Soomcamat! da the tong run, awas team themoecives foo per avas fren every. 
hoon the, arcund hase been 


The umimigration process foreshadows the mobility and restlessness ingrarned in the social dynamic 


or America. the movement away fron. oppression toward Arcadian insulation served as a critical 
eveany sale inthe search for freedom, 


Gradually, the primitive settlement evolved into a civilization. The terror and uncertainty 
at the calderness were subdued, and the hardships of exile were forgotten. But the restlessness” 
and the search for new Unknowns were not dead. The concept of the new world as an escape from 
oppression now became an indigenous sentiment. Newer frontiers of growth were discovered 
within the continent, and so the eyele of rebellion renewed itself: 


Amenein social development hay been continually beginning over again on the fron- 
ner This perenmal rebirth, this fluidny of American life. this expansion wesiward 
wath its new opportunities, its comlunuous touch with the stmphicuy of American 
society. turmish the forces dominaiing American character (Turner. 1920. pp. 2-3). 


Tis restlessness of frontier expansion becomes symbolic in its cultural context. It might be ex- 
pressed avertiv ay an exile to the wilderness, but its force could also be felt in later times as ex- 
patraites went to the Left Bank, or Bohemians went “on the road,” or as the hallucinogenic rebels 
explored the wilderness within, Yet, it is this process of escape and motion toward the uncertain 
that forms a baste dvnamic in American cultural radicalism. 


Cultural radicalism is a consietent: process in American society. It is the deepest expression 
at the doctrine of individualism and self determination. 't finds its culmination in a community, 
often isolated. and withdrawn trom the mainstream of culture, In this section, we will ccnsider three 
Inain expressions of this tendency in the early communal movement, the Transcendentalists and 
modern Bohemianism. 


The Communal Movement 


During the period trom roughtly 1730 to 1860 hundreds of communal ventures were started 
inthe United States. At first, most of the communes were religious sects which sought in isolation 
the pertection of individuals and society. Later, the dominant motif of communes became socialistic 
te offset the evils of industrialism and capitalism. While both phases had distinctly unique ideolo- 
gies, thes shared a general sense that the world of mainstream culture was sinful and decadent. 
Only through isolation and communal insulation could they save themselves and serve as seeds from 
which anew and better order could grow. 


Yer, all of the communes were intimately linked to the larger society which catalyzed the 
utopian ferment. [twas the mood of society at large which created the utopian ambience. The sense 
of treedom and experimentation in American culture created a feeling of optimism in the utopian 
COMMUNI s The communal movement represented a halfway solution to the larger societal 
prablems of economics, freedom and. spirituality. The utopians rejected overt revoluuion or radical 
vubversion, and resolved the social dilemma by the creation of experimental communities that would, 
point te the path of pertection for the rest of society to follow The communes were thus part of a 
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motlennnad wad democnte ferver thitt overtook (he voung nation, and were ao seareh to express tree- 
domt om a closed secrens ONS Arthur Bestor has observed of communal ideology (1970, po ley: 


Ire horh that omen cae remake then itstitutens by redsencd chame evoked natural 
vespense im the fomited States, whose people bebeved thes had done this vers thing 
nothee sonsttution making The communitunan belich in soon harms as opposed 
Heo hiss wachare Was certamaly the prevalent hope of Americans generis Phe cam. 
ssunian emphasis open voluntary achen met exactly the Vener conception 
ot treater The experimental aspeet oof coamianitananiem found reads cohen oa 
Wiboar oe oVponmmenters 


Thus. communes were a cultural solution to problems of politics and freedom, based on values from 
The water society 


Religious Communes 


The rehwous communes which began in the 1700's were composed of both indigenous settlers 
and immigrants whose unusual beliefs and life styles often made them unwelcome in the ‘mainstream 
society Many communes formed by immigrants found their rooty in| European oppression. The 
Rappites. tounded in Germany by George Rapp in the late 1700's. attempted to reform the Lutheran 
Church, when they incurred the punishment of the civil and religious authorities, they left Germany 
for Amenea. Ann Lee. organizer of the Shakers, believed that violent agitations of the body were 
revelations of the divine, When this doctrine resulted in her imprisonment and persecution by the 
Eaglsh government, she and her followers left for America. In a search for religious tolerance, 
Amenea’s promise af treedom acted Itke a magnet to pull the immigrants away from persecution 
towiird liberation 


The religious utopians were infected with a millennial faith and a reverence for the radical 
primitnism of the carly.Christians. A belief that the millennium was at hand and that Christ's second 
coming was imminent tinged the communalists with a sense of urgency to perfect themselves and 
soctety tor heaven on earth. In their view, society at large was evil, sinful. and debauched and was 
an snadequate organization to receive the perfectionist regeneration of the millennium. In the throes 
of this apou cypse, the believers felt they must withdraw and realize utopia in isolation. The religious 
communes premised their beliefs upon a literal interpretation of the Bible, which was used to justify 
their experiments. They rejected all existing social and religious hierarchies and theological dogmas, 
and found in the Bible a complete guide for action. Their model was the primitive Christian who 
lett society to live in purity and simplicity (Tyler, (962. pp. 109-110). 


This millennial fervor helps to explain many of the unusual practices of the religious com- 
munitarians. Because many of the peasants who immigrated were poor, adontion of economic com- 
munism beearne a necessity, Yet, the leaders used the Bible and the experience of the early Chris- 
tans to rationalize this communism into a life-style that fulfilled the divine command. In the Amana 
colony, high rents in Germany drove the settlers to America, where. to purchase land, it became a 
necessity to pool resources and hold property in common. Yet, once established, the community of 
goods could not be so easily given up. Amana’s leaders received revelation after revelation that af- 
liemed the holiness of communism. 


The adoption by many communes of celibacy also arose fron: their radical religious faith. 
Cehbacy not only reflected the monastic sexuality of Christ, but it represented the moral discipline 
and spiritual purity that were prerequisites for establishing the kingdom of heaven on earth. The 
Shakers adopted celibacy. because sexuality was regarded as a manifestation of the devilish and 
sensual stte of degenerate society. In addition, they believed that since the millennium was at hand. 
there was no further need for propagating the human race. 


Recatse many communes maintained a harsh dichotomy between the utopian world of spir- 
Wiel perfection and the earthly woof of matertal society, special phrases were used to emphasize 
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the emague identits of the eroup Phe Oneida community called its members Saints, and the Shakers 
were the Souety of Behevers In ther view. the rest of the world were outsiders and were barred 
frag cntes ante the nfopman fden This negative conception of the outside world, backed by religious 
comvicnioil, Was a tnapor factor in the successful communes, while unsucessful communes tended 
tooshy awas trot a harsh delineation between the commune and the world (Kanter, 1972, p, 84). 
In addition, the sense of separateness tended fo promote experimentation in iife-styles. Since the uto~ 
pues were silterent from: the rest of society, values tended to be unique and the life-stvle became a 
coublo cvpressian of their apartness, Vegetarianim, new styles of attire, and equality between the 
se ves became witbols of ther exclusion trom the mainstreany society. 


Ihe tehgious communes were heavily dependent upon a strong leadership to maintain sta- 
hits and contininence of the experiment. In this millennial fervor, the streng leader was obliged to 
possess charina and the muriculous powers of a demi-god. Often when the strong leader lost: in- 
terst mn the Venture or died, the commune could not survive. George Rapp had a magical, charis- 
Mate personadity Which held the community of Harmony tn virtual dictatorship. He preached ser- 
mans, beard confessions and was the arbiter of communal moral standards, When he died, member- 
sip gradually dissolved because the magnetic focus of utopian purpose was no longer there. Jemina 
Wilkinson, founder of the ‘New Jerusalem commune in New York, convinced her followers she was 
woremeatnated being who had been resurrected from the dead. [It was believed that she could per- 
torn munteles, heal and relite prophecies. When she died and failed to be resurrected for a second 
Lime. Noe persenality Was strong enough to succeed hers she was the commune and thus member- 
SInpaand property were dissolved 


Socialistic Communes 


With the growing seeulariation of life in the P800°s the communal movement underwent a 
virbth: shitt in emphasis Phe religiously-oriented sense of the disintegration of society now was 
tronstermed onto a secular belief an the apocalypse. Phe growth of industrialism was turning the 
world tite am oud Matena: environment or destruction. The new secular utoptans believed that 
captiher Dad produced a werd of hateful men and sellish money grubbers. People became insecure 
aad vhenmeted trom ther soctety. The utepians argued that if this evil environment could be trans- 
formed ther mag werd again have the eppertunity to be good. brotherly and unselfish, To realize 
thi, thos t 


roved fat communitarian groups should create small experimentitl microcosms of se- 
Cito atdd fcomemig pettection to provide a model for the rest of society to follow (Gide, 19320. p. 122). 


Yerthe transition trom the sacred to the secular was incomplete. Phe sockilistreally -coriented 
1? oe Oe 


Htopaes Were sr’ Sted wath the sprat-of holy perlectionbm. Phe world. at least ints: present state, 
Coonined aomenihevtl Only a revolution of the sprat through community could allow man to realize 


east taeetl 


belvtoan redemptive perfection way stl becoming more carthly Phe appeals of moral 


mens utopia were directed toward secular progr ms of reform Frances Wright's 


eh Nashoba wos dearned as ao teftage for staves whe wished te work toward Che pur- 
Cope ot Hiner treyfem: The trmscendental communis of Brook Barer placed a great emphasis upon 


Poorer ind ere permmentilschootas woedis ot secular salvation 


Root Oyen wen? Cares bourer Were the twee major figures im the pertod of the eeculatiza- 


Dano cormrone. OM. Was ago heh Seettsh industtatist Whe dyad ostablished aomodel factors. in 
Noy donee that otocdidd coans Rurmantaran beaches fer the worker. suchas sherter working 
Meee Boab rte hoot. nd far seats Bat Owen Wished te extend this perfectionism ta se- 
po es ey ana Was a product oat the emvromesar Owen proposed completels 
Wop tet te te gt ew edaadnal Heat fest propesed stab isting aosmai communis of 
POU ep ee anos of fhe peor and amemploved: aa sere oer. ceo valhtites. tor Be self sut- 

Nh 
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facing whe local eratty Bur then he estended the pringiple te all the world, his sys. 


Soe ochrouath 
vhoWordd Ae the salvaGen of industrial misery and would embrace ah classes ina cooperatve hrer- 
mPa cat ovules Phin, Owen's major purposes were social net economic He wished to bring a 
Hitena! sours inta heme which would promote welfare and education (Bestor, 197G, pp. 72-7). 


In E825. he came to Amerie to implement his utopia. He purchased the old Rappue commune 
ot Harmeny. Tndiina. and renamed it New Harmony. Owen created a temporary constitution that 
recon ved him as sole proprietor of the enterprise and created a system ot dabor credits at the priblic 
vters Vetter nine months, Owen abandoned the cooperative proprictorship and turned New Har- 
many into a communistie system. Dissension immediately arose over the issue ef communism, and 
fastens spht off to form their own communal ventures. Partoof Owen's difficulty div in his unselec- 
tee process of admission, dreamers and intellectuals were preponderant. and were more interested 
hotaconal thearvzing than hard work or community, In additen, Owen had made poor prepanition, 
Chercramding was rampant He could not find enough skilled craftymen te keep the community 
rents and productive As a result ot these rnfluenees. consumption of poods greatly exceeded pro- 
duebon Thus, by E827) Amenea's first expertinent with socialism on a Furopean model had failed. 


Phe wave ot cnthusiism for Owenite communities paved the way of acceptance for Charles 
foutiers thearies of utopia Born in France in’ 1772. Fourter ike Owen. believed that the environment 
determined charicter Po recreate the natural harmony disturbed by industry and society, Fourier 
prepesed a comples agricultural community called a Phalanx, covering an area of three square 
miles At the center of it would be the Phalanstery, which was a vast three story building that would 
provide all of the members’ baste and reereational needs. The Phalanx way to be a cooperative 
venture, howeser, profits would be distributed capitalistically based on labor and the size of the 
mater contabuton Although thiy ugapia way detached from the rest of society, Fourier believed 
that the ssstem at Phalanxe. would Spread over the earth and finally unite the world in brotherhood 
tHatlowas, LYST pp 134-137) 


fhe impiementaton of the Phalanx during the [8400'S in) America wis very. frazmentary. 
Onis three Phulanves were moderate successes, and only one, the North American Phalans, survived 
thors than ten sears fn part the failure way due toa lick of tunds and te improper planning. Fourier 
Sado gmostomed a thoroughhy worked-out system of community. ably financed and with common 
fooupoomtetosts Bat most American phalanxes were poorly located. ‘nadequately tinaneed and un- 
me to head the members ot communal spirit. Ata deeper level, the problem was that the cergeist 
rtGaan! demmownies in the PS40's was. ping way to an atmosphere of realism in the [XSOs which 
capped tie cropsrmenthusiism inmany wavs 


Phe rost interesting and: successful of the secular communes was the Oneida COM MUNILY 
eu by bebo Hunphres Noves in the TR40%. The success of the commune may be attributed to 


Neo crs stones upen atecommoadaton to both the sputtual and economic ideals of utopianism. 
Noes Behesved that sccnitom could nat exist without a religious base to bind the members’ loval- 
Pees Sasson at telason and economics, together with Noses’ feaderstip abilities, ienored by 


Pe Oncrmes and the baunertsts, perhaps accounts for the langesv ity of Oneida 


Nesas cteated his own seet called the Pertectonpts. He belesed it was possible fer man te 


Pate * Gemwet on cuth ind create paradise Naves reyected the concept of arigiaal sin and its aes 
Spa ronat cage on adit because at was this dlusionars sinful depravity that prevented man 


reer peeecrng fos Dhiy treedom trom grit allowed Noses to eyperment with moral values, 
He teat oat Qrieda the dastone of comples manage, Which was essentially free love ina group 


pore Noes artied that people should be free (oO choose ther sexual partners for an indeter- 


pecseacyhce yey foopresent the usual onset of monotony and boredom that plagued ordinary 
wot Phe corsples mariage wap carefully revubated by the communis. and most 
” Ao fa Src terr So Lag COSTINUNILIa Sones 
Ne ithie ee poe corn othe Onenk comumumt, Was the porte ot Copituad critrasm " One 
ane 
ees. 
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Pb oat th Gamtanet. burdened wath ov tron! proplens oot persona elt wogid meer with a 
m Meare pr one the Sorrdnatet. Pte qaemober sat igs deter wide the prep enim, 
raf Taw outta te sf tne netsen dd com inded wath specitio ceproots cond pratieab advice 
op eb end Nowe. Obi or ticcesr Was a pomtediee fern oot psschotheraps and even 
yl tbe rtp at rineseee Papo rtiance asa bend oof comenunity was cromnal for ip allowed 

‘ : i 


hab eb a Fa pet wath tata Cermtust 


Poor) Oneida was outstandingly successtid After pouting ther goods in a socdlistic 
pronp atonmgeed atotiost hut then became vers prosperous through the manufacture 
ba ean and other tur of nach cratomanship Phese profit. allowed them ta purchase new lands 


Volta raion gether Sermmaange Thea success allowed chem to hire laborers to) pertorm: works 

efodoudeers Ta additer. mane. allowed Oneida to move trom simplices tod sophisticated culture 

i ‘ Soe tooat tree shades vind: osteblished ao dare comorchensie tbo and discussion 
ao ovornoateurner hestecandsent ther children ta the Rest gotlepes 

Yerohs tre PS7OS the community's tees began to breath Pressured bv focal clergy about his 

Peo ee deactrones Neves dedi te Canada, and transterred the leadership te his son, But Oneida 


oonot ocean tie san beease he Was an agnostic and ised aloet trom the community, Factions 


dees and dias too these pressures, the doctrine of camples marriage was abandoned in 1879, Since the 
dentine Was se acetal fo graup salidanty. ity removal spelled the end of communis In 1&&2. the 
Hhates obawacrship were transterred toa rot stock company and the venture dissolved. 


Dectine cf Conimunes 


The intense phase of communal growth had ended by the 1870's. While a few sects. like the 
Stukers suposed inte the twentieth century, the wave of commumnaliym was essentially dead. Asses- 
sine the cats. ot dechie ab the most general level. we can attribute the earher fersor to the wave of 
ditebelinr oibenmal tadicalism Phe Zeenat of optimistic. expansive semye of freedom had 
Nioueht forth the fecha that ate was an experiment But with the onset of the Cisil War and its 
alteretiog® ob Warragss omageh oof this enthusiast. puavanes waned. Phe communes were a func- 
Hethet soy ve neod when the sustaining optimism passed. they declined. 


To oaddition. the envirenment was changing. The intrusion of the industmal order and con- 
ero apodonts cent wases through the a@vrarian utopias, How should they relate to change? The 
cotati Doone an island surrounded by industral society. Tf nes goods and life stvles were intro- 
nN ery wersed fo the detriment ob communal integrity and commiment. Original schemes be- 
hintedhand outadds im uences eroded the communal deat. 


Vow cotoget Rostherh Raater (1972)0 argues that this problem of two pully of communal 
footy as at hatter the canthet between Geareinschaft and Gesellschaft. The Gemeinschaft aspects 
ob the ootepsin cammuinines consisted of the emotional. personal. and loving values that support 
commit Gesellchaft aspects of comniunity are the reality-oriented tasks that enable the group 
foosursive. vith as the production and exchange of goods. Kanter contends that many nineteenth 
eoitais communes moved ateay trom community values to Geselivchatt, The result was that the 


SeOIMMEMITN S qQuest for weorldiy success interfered with its i: temal values of conmmunal harmony. 


bhis changes meant the ond of community and its transformation inte a specialized organization, 
The two notorious examples are Oneida and the Amana colons. Oneida became a silverware firm, 
esti ty comentumts, and Amana followed the same process in ats production of refrigerators. 
Bs berse pried inte the farger world which they had at fint forsaken. the communes lost much of 
thei internal stabtits and ideelogieal cohesion (Kanter. 1972) pp. '48-153) The evele of withdrasal 


and tcticg had been tadt 


IV. TRANSCENDENTALISM 


The New bradand Transcendental movement tepresehted the fruition oof a mative cvereent 


vspectyoet Ameticin culture trom sean refered te ditenatare Centered in Concord, 
Misscohiestts term the perof oat PSUS-TSSo0 trimscendentilisr: wars the philosophic creation 
oposite ote or sapelectuads and dreamers who revolted fromp phe qeemclad Sabues of Calvinism and 


(ists attacked the gods oat consermtee oon 


ee Poe typ mscerdens 


etfered an ther phice a 
mais songreent with the Ammen van Eden aid am ideagsin that fonchee the mastreal roots: of 
atm Yet ct had een solely a Philosopme movement its umpertance to contemporary 
ceeetgr cattoarh onmowements would be minimal The transcendentuist,’ nexus with) contemporary 


Tens Ses on ther catique of Amencan culture and the selutions thes: proposed Phe same social 
toms that heseaed tater rehels and bohemiins were faced square!y at century earker The des- 


mor et the Lind. the loss of self in contormity. and the diahotical fuse for monetary rewards drove 
tho thamssendemsiusts to tind channels of fiberatien vers similar to contemporary cebels’ paradises. 
foeatoom commrunes and aotivsccai reugious outlook became kes features of the transcendental 
dros thooueb thes experimental core of anarchtre idividualism that the transcendental move- 
meentin corked tothe Future CV Presston of COUNTER IPSttdonal revolt 


+ a 


Ralph V aldo Emerson 


Inthe PSAs. Ralph Waldo Fmersen “dropped out! from the Unitanan ministry to find God 
and wedom through potitron and meditation. His meditations, appearing in the form of essays, 
were the philosophic coree the Concord movement. 


Prmersor’s phifosc is represents the first mative expression of a radical concept: for self. 
Ih Gansisted of the adoration of mature, which proceeded from democratic assumptions and arrived 
Aba pomtve vision of man and hiy world that was free of custom and social mores. The key coneept 
inthis svstem Was matare Lo Fmerson, nature was much more than the physical environment, for 
dorepresented ao spiritual world also. Nature was the realm of unchanging essences and absatutes 
that maemitested themselves ino the phystcal world of appearance. Fmerson and his follawers wor- 
shipped nature because ifs matenal form was only a symbol of the invisible order and universal laws 
that day hehiad a One went to nature, to the wilderness, not ently to enjoy ity beauty and seren- 
Hy hutyto discover in ity visthle appearance the unseen realm which it intimated. In. this sanctification 
ofthe land. fmerson had fused romanticism and the American cult of Eden into a mystic system of 
paothenm and wolited meditation 


Emerson argued that it was through the ecssciousness of inan which mediated nature and 
the realm oot absolutes that the essential unity of the cosmas was realized. Man's understanding of 
the hond between the matenal and the spiritual was the only means to achieve a mystic wholeness 
Whall created fo ciseondence. In the idertitv. between man. werid. iaind= spirit. the self became 
senonvipons arth che univerce itseli The world flowed outward from an invisible center of spirit 
contained within the individual (Fmerson, $950, p. 89). By an act of irrational intuition, man became 
his World and the cosmos became Pia! 


However pitradoxical this systems may appear, tt wis the springboard tor the leap inte a 
radteal Gouception of the self that would igzmte Thoreau aad others in the transcendental movement. 
In etfect. Fmeron had deified man and had placed an extraordinary emphasis upor: the identity 
of self and the Absolute Phe mystic assertion of individualism produced men who believed shat 
ther awn powers of transformation were above the cantrol ot human institutions Emerson had 
tised the democrat: sense of the tree individual with & eoncept of self that sugvested a new im- 
pertines tar the individual in Amenea. ft was from these roots that an archaic conception of self 
doveioped aeligh opened the with to ao articukite comprekeasion ot the smportance of rebellion ind 
Jhiforaiverhdniw.dt ps amegis of iboratian from animmoral society 
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sascuipon the seb was absolute and unyielding to socuil restraints “whoso 
pieat be aon ccontormist chimeren, "980, po 14s) Frerson believed that) man 


hn to be dependent npen society). gove: iment or material possesstons only weak- 

: a erathoed the ondiiddal Man creates his world. his society. from within, the laws 

rt bie Furs gowerds ot oss aner comsicace. Phis viewpatnt imphed a rejection of the author- 
Sonate? Values For America ot the 140°.) this refusal ro submit ta social 

; ce a nated! wreed and exploitation that seemed to promise the destruc- 
Pot oriw Nesta dreas: foo geunterict tas. he proposed solitude and withdrawal to reunite 
boworhd “Bud therctore vour own world. As fist as sou conform your life to the pure idea 
wopope the fidsap wall untold ats great proportions (Fmersen, 1980, p. 42)" Thus intuition 
Hora cone ses hecame more ampertunt than the common sense world of society. Even if the 

eo St oats Thos seutars individtals insane or contradictory, thes must persist in their quest for 


tho panto thin ft bemers ni, LYS p 94) 


I onal oP our tenes that many intedigent and religous persons vthd ray 
a ; aa toon Lebers and eempetiqans of the marker and Che caucus, 
etlegs Tot vertu salttare und critical wan of fiving Thes hold 
i ! Voetothes Tost the disproportion betwee ther ticuttes and the work 
ehon dots caiad thes otyha te gamble in the country and perish of emu . Thes 
! Round sringcourtorsemethiog worthy toda! | 
He the ceettones of Emerson's system were prophetic. “as deseriptron of the aimlessness af 


Neer an Unoind bis pre ciptron of withdrawal touch the core of later rebellions 


Hower Potemen was a Choker and an eminently unpracteal man His activit}, way think- 


oe dt word take the more prectieal mentbers of the transcendental circle to translate 
the 


Pier gg Qa. tas ape Whe took fhe Priereman doctrines and attempted to tise by them. 
Poor or: abs whet rho ahstoact absolutes of Eimerson and made them virble bs testing through ex- 
' 


wy tes Cacoproirs: soot conbadied individualom lt was this (Do ft" aterude thas made Therean 
oo aec a boasere nbs histooaab tradition of hero selfsasserctren 


fer Pe Iss Thora bein his mvcescar stay at Walden Pond) Cynmreatly) aleef and in. 
Woon toocwipeowtace (his hermits seduce at Walden offered a solution to the rampant matenal- 
mee. = Pooonfertpts ot his dats Thoreau’s answer to the sect) catastrophe was an ev. 
yt ga SH etre pathoot cosmic heraton Refeom began trom within, Thoreau re- 
: ; «Hed © nis Ssouppradch te socal change vcd celebrated the returm of the self 
: Pag! z ihe fo tiatae the swerld Thong changed his personal values ind conscious: 
: " i tefotmed and transtormed  Phorcai’s solution was aa e\tension 
Dor ae aes heoarnaved ata fadieah image of the exe that was obedient to 
hee Soom ot that spramtoom the wisdern of the inner self, 
ara Me ort sateen ty pele ome antine nt. wither uses Specs 
: Oey or ae oats bm at cheat Pacts tage Ceol at ad be bese 
. we vente ot tbe Cap cw bet g Petty stats Pee Taub ae Net 
‘| ; ? Bae Mar boa ophosed that the sooplenateen cat ones sodce und Gopsctousness trans. 
. : pea yg “ona a osfor niin 
Wat somoeaperiment anostimtphorty By gorse there. fhoroau wanted foo strip 
Troe ot soptustyaatenm ind find the uaderhon osscme beneath the world of 
ee ee al So aygrecuboapon this verte pathoot ayiaitiom he scevena’ Chir overvdiis secnl 
oe ie rl Sea. feet tee noe edd woth Phe trainee tush ot fis cenntevmen fer 
; petooep rater saphatition csaime ashen ot Tisserand amieorihte. thes had 
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and nonadeing of tueditulorm and osiienee Netors Gator wntch brought the 


af contentment and wisdom) These indiaidiiis were ono danger masters of 
Tyee Ra Povo Complicnted the world wath che emp platitudes ef wealth vind) progress that 


cho Eaab too nts cat themaschves “We do not tide upon the tubroad. it ides upon us ¢bhoreauy 
POS she Pa rain the promise of personal reedem, the liber. onemalls intended in the spirit 
PEON bbe propescd that fist min should uot oattdeh himself to the mnstitutians of the 
warts Pot kas the ponstint interterenee of these institutions. demanding Sosalty and. self-denving 
Hhatos ce chat roads sects so desperate amd ontolerant oof the creaose facditres of man. Uhe in- 
foe Con aity ne gd Re oonh. te hina sl the gastitutions meceds orsated a opissen oof fepression 
toot? tresdharry 


Vtosrcads aha. fo this boxus ssstem oof caalized conmtreds was the ceiebratton ot wilder- 
cescard poterecin He exalted the primeval situathon where man Was forced te live by his instinets 
; hot eorenment He respected the Indian who ised in sacred contact with nature and 
Ano wurprated tne supplies ot an ongenic hecmons of mai and world Wilderness brought out 


ow teditioss af the bond oepweva the unclurtered natural environment and the simple, instinetual 


apoosed oadesidtab As cae opened famselt te the wilderness without and within, nature 


pea and resedied the rntuitiss haws ot the cosmie self Phe result was primeval simplicity. whieh 
fromediy Comsvolated civiazed salves and returned man to at visiea of innocenee. Lhoreau wrote 
tTbroereadg POS p 2XS) 


Teo propertion as he stmpaties his dite, the hiws of the umverse will appear fo he tes. 
sees ath seutade wil nat he sulitude, ner peverb peer. nor weakness weak: 
: Htcastes an the war vour wark need net be fost. that ts where thes 
ce toundations ander then 


Poscye sidienes open hater generations of rebels cannot be underestimated. In his quest for an 
Chaar and ratengl self tree ot the imnositions of seaety. Thoreau had established a personal 


abe ot comipartsan By which Se uatettered ond:sadustl could measure the herore dimensions of 


bss aaa Torhe tntuscendentiioet open the individual should not obscure ther ae- 

2 gg oats vpheeos of commmuminy ots the tigans which allowed the fullest expressian of personal 

mee ah os cadbets While mires members tected the Amenean conmmunity at large, 
Gate Ne otis vs hor those With UfOpLin visrons ta steed self conguned societs 

it: 3 ! Gtopian experiment of Brook Farm in PS4b was the culminaties of this 


SOBs Pare as tne predoct of the tarmscendental fervor fo osxalt the self and oat Che scime time 
Pet Ota AGU others ho Credited perteet society an guts (Hinds, P9OS, p 286) Its teunder, 


Fey Rete et fo covminamts where the needs of the spuitual ind) othe material were 
Maaroutoriar ema setcd caek other Rapley bebeved it possible te create va catuatien where the 
i 

Werke eat Tord hrs se cod exist harmony babot oon the far was adapted to the taste 

and faesty oo the doen mere Wark allowed the member te tise aun hareiony wath mature. where dniw- 

i: toa Proms Gime Het lahog aise had ats spartinah side Pees sumple ecomemia Wars destined 

somerset nds Saal Brook Part owas phinned te ithow coch member che utmost free- 
franter meta cares ene to desehog hemscit, oo itusaihy and spurts 

' ete ee? Peo Ob this ato. Ware te The Been Do gete Selmoeds whieh were 

: ‘aye sae t : Phere ees up arfarit nc bent fo te be der sew ud primary 

; : . Ay marae fatse fe prepare ffeuiby bear ae te Ned tit aden expected: to 

eRe ’ ‘ gh Se paints ther her guy fee tees et pee fe peerate an doeept- 

(3 a sarge ’ te Theat oe teutepre ab be a te cetrrorb and 
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maethedds ot onstruction Phe system Was based upon caraplete freedect: of cntercacurse hetween stue 
meets cn faguits Cars es were held intormalls and geared to students needs fhe hiecrchy of 


these pupil Was abandoned. faculty and students shared on the learning expers ace on 

Seems Tradition, the cutriculum was a radical departure trom: the ciissica! model Drawing 
chassis. benins and agronomy were .nstituted, for perhaps the finest time ce Amencan education. 
Apprecuitien cof classical music wits taught Because of its openness to expemmentation and its 


Specht for the ondvidual the Brook barm schools were the most truittul product of the utopia. 
enbormatingadvances that would notappeas until the twentieth century 


Crumnalis,, Brook Farm had been orgamved ay a joint stock Companys with a) para-socualistic 
wean itor But hy Tkd4. the farm had proved to be economically unstable Due to mounting debts, 


Hoye tees 


sathers decded to transform the commune into go Fourrenist phadans. with the aim of attract- 
myonew inembers and tore finances But once the plan was implemented. a series of financial and 
botural disasters destroyed enthusiasm and solvency. As a result, if was decided in 1K&4$ to dissolve 
Brook arn While it had lasted, the utopia had offered a flexibilit. and degree of innovation that 


Made ita potentes pression of the deepest transcendental idealism 


the importance of the Transcendental movement is ity response to a rapidly industrializing 


corts Feieron, Thoreau and others had prophetically understood the implications of the acquisi- 
rive ethos that was transforming America. They sought to recover the idea of America which the 
wave of materialism threatened to engulf. This idea was rooted in a spiritual conception of self 
and Hberss watch overturned many of the dominant Western values of rationality and causality. The 
Transcendentalists’ emphasis upon the invisible and exaltation of consciousness change led them 
into paths anuthetical to the consensus of society They celebrated the irrational, the mystical and 
the Onental sense of paradox in an anti-institutional setting. More importantly. the answers that 
thes arrssed at were almo t archetypes for future Bohemian movements. The belief in art as salva- 
ton, the acceptance of aon-contormity, the dichotomy of wilderness versus society, the reliance upon 
selt-transformation, and the search for a unique community of the gifted and deviant became dom- 
ment mots mm later forms of revolt, such as the Lost Generation and the Beats. The transcendental- 
ists had ersated a rattive form of rebellion that beeame an unstated existential core for the future. 
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V. BOHEMIANISM 


main” congindly denoted aogvpss. oa nomad in search of the new: but its 
somes trom branes in the middle ef the nineteenth centurs Fhe sons of village 
Sootae bulge industrat ity oot Pane te tind that thes had te employable skills 
Het Ss sce Teo thee toustertion aad athenmition. thes revolted tram a world that denied them 


Dae Ts was met aoreveh of polities or violence, for these bohemuins were stl! puritans and 
CSoatiiehed te the bourgeoisie. Rather. thes rebelled in the name of merriment. They sat, 
mkooon the smail cafes plotting theeretical utopias, proclaiming the im por- 
Taras treaty and decuiming the decadent \ cues of the Philistines (Parry. 1960, 5 41), 


hep s Arad pind) at 


In ature wears, bohemainism would become more than a mere response to the dislocating 
mi forat Aeear oa complete identity of escape tor the middle class. It was a 
hate that of the opportunity to exile oneself trom convention and gentility. and to 

mopar at che sensuous and the caretree. The boherman ereated a unique world inside himself, 
mone werhoothers on gonimunity to protect and wolate himeelf from the invasions of the civilized 


wed the decom! 


mndustragh 


Pac appeanines or bohemia is intimately related to the s-vial barometer. Lasch suggests that 
Miss society Grek» Che col ssive influences that ereate a genuine community: therefore it tends to 
hrvtk up into smatier communities which are relatively autonomous and. self-contained (Lasch, 
MAT 9 691 Bohemit, whether in Paris, Greenwich Village or the North Beach, is the attempt to 
Dud ano mntamate commamty to restore dignity to the uniqueness of the individual and warmth to 


SOCETE URC NS 


in adeate nn, bohemia is ned to a specific historteal situation that repeats itself with cyclic 
Hrequenes Ena period of reauve. yet superficial, social calm a wave of underground ferment and 
doocentiton bens Generally, the bohemian with avant-garde sensitivity and intellect) under- 
Suunds that the social values of fis times no longer match the actuality of conditions. In sensing that 
the outer wks order i breaking down and dissol¢ing into nothing, the bohemian revolts to create 
wmew code a. conduct and meaning denied in the chaos of society at large. During the false tran- 
its ot the post-World War TP period, the hypocrisy and empty morality of the older generation 
drasy mans people of the voungs* generation into bohemain exile to rediscover themselves. From the 
confident and complicent serem sof the 1950°s, the members of the Beat generation were awakened 
tecthe anderbing inditterence and irrationality of a post-industrial and nuclear bomb-threatened 
werd Ta this belief in the breakdown of value and meaning. the image of apocalypse creates 4 
Jervent scose of missten tor the bohemians, as they search for artistic and communitarian salvation 
Troma werkt thes beleve ts doomed. In thiy idealism, immense creative energies are released which 
mien result in at cetgene such ay ts found in the literary renaissance of Concord, or in the beat 
metry ot Che fittes But ultumately the flowering is short-lived: its intensity cannot be sustained. 
Tho social mood begins to corrupt the idealism and reality intrudes upon the dream. The Depression, 
for exampe osenped the enthusiasm of the Lost Generation and the spirit of hope turned into des- 
pate Once thes process intrudes, the movement dissipates: later it will be reborn. 


The Village: Pre-World War I 


In the [900-1917 period, the first large-scale bohemia appeared in Greenwich Village. The 
eatees of its appearance are complex, but traceable to the milieu of the 1890's. when values and 
order appeared to be disintegrating. The cult of the individual and its corollary deetrines of self- 
determination and optimism gave way to a wave of industrialism and urbanism that’ smothered 
the individual in a society of the mass and in the anonymous self. A sense of confusion and drift 
ragned. The pace of technological change upset logical vertainty. American assurance and confi- 
denve gave way to doubt and self-exammatuon (Commager, 1959, p. 43). Writers of the period, like 
Prank Norns and Theodore Dretser, could no lopger provide easy black and white solutions to social 
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piomkets No thes shitted the blame oo the cosmos. blind rorces pushed the individual lke a cork on 


eh oat dit promised small chance ot contrel and order In this situation, 
Phatthe adisidual counted tor little. he was no longer the master of Aas fate 


Stee ean ogith Sips 


* 


wes the Areakdewn of culture and tradition Phe island communes of 


ho a : Ther rigid morality aud sense of democracy, were breaking apart and 
disses Hees atnorpiots asban tmass where the old village value 


s could no longer explain reality 
“yee ee nS, 


Phas process was reflected an the familys situation The EX90"s witnessed a mass 
Sar D dadanters of the amdudle chiss wath the world of their parents. Two visions 


ve The ohidren ne jonger accepted the authonty of the parental world. The 


"ah ” et Piotamicags crondity and wealth could no longer exert etfeenve social con- 
' a cae Pe oi uty Phe disssom between the eenerations resulted ina schism ef com- 
4 at .: euttere dad the conmtunuim oop tradstren tet! away Chasch, 1967, 

- 
Phe urea tir ots Preowat Vilhive Wits in large part a response to this loss of individuality 


SPS OTE EP 


» OTP Wats weoktaphically isolated in New York City and this insulation offered its mem- 
teen the pyreenecd socal class pressures all around them. Because it Way small and 
Villave atlowed: individuals aoosense of community which they believed America was 
trpedly obiteranm: Siice these hohemians were to some degree ahenated from the past and from 

seers. This techie at rootiessness and Pastlessness spurred them to five in terms of a 
Powe phistaind open togane satan 


The fist ssuiboie Hohemian here to arise trom this environment was Randolph Bourne. 


Copied and misted since chidhood, the Viliage’s isolation and easygoing tolerance allowed 
he cipring stees Within this community he was able to write brilliant essays on the 
pean osecer. These writings were prophecies tor hrs generation and guided much 
TOW tie itainet the hollow values ot a omits emihzaton Bourne proclammed youth 
; Heoredaced Ristors tea Aattle of genemitons, where vouthtul reform and 
ae were duated: Aetore thes were accepted by society, Thus. the ideels of south are never 
crete Recapist Convention destrovs idealism and thas 


of 


Tess SO etocen meee nadia thas cp wart saturn aly 


: : SO TTN Petts Rot a ateneratoet mead vet ite eee. ae 
; é a ae ee ee Syren Dee cety oe ibe mm ede 
Ren i 4 ge Re Tap ap ES tay 
[oo 1 setae ly 
' i i 


Pos ds sewstl salvation. Beuree had areposed cultert! sofutiens fer 


i, Bee Hose eel at ndicagd Vieuis the vtmate potitae starenent Wher he 


ec the Words: Aeoare ct eresad teu the Last Generation No rehellron ot 

' a : Pires DOT Saeloner came to cha ietet cs the pti HORCRTINEN protests 

: ia a FS u The crowth of new ideas Boherta’s Craditren of artistre 

PS eee a Seow tar cr a towed ity omer Ree ora pehunid te premises ot seecnel order 4 

a ra PPO MORIN age a nei Ay othe wealris Vfahe! Dodee in 19P> and POP, 

“ a a S oRAEe atth 1 etaris aind nadiqis et the daa te Nome fystes. sugh as 

we Sera ee Rar aay A ma sts aetre heated debated aed eam ored One. the safom even 

A a Pes ctystuliiaation ot ferment PONE UO MEP New ventures 4 

sees weap Pde Waves owas ben ed enpoved a Mide Tovrea aimeng the radicals In 

yess ‘ HOME Rar art wee ct rhe Abie NER araage: te aaees Crsospaot Tr oppeared ther at 

rr Wop beet ie og Se a a er Pod oam e¢ * he aay fe memhece the ote- 
lf : J 

bh eS SO patoeta fore whippsad ap Aw the gaweraniges proved ta be 

ee me Ge > A a as ee CS UAe boven. Debs were 
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neoned Tate Mayes was femosed from the nevsstinds and ats contributors were tued under 
Sedition Act) Conspicuous individualism was demed and a wiase of allegiance ard silence took 


ws place In this remn of tener, the bte hlood ot the Vallipe trendotn and rofornence was sapped 
Ay the natin 


The Lost Generation 


Miter World War bot riassiee sense of alienation aresy among south. intellectuals and artists. 
edo that \imeniean civilization was botched. or as Pera Pound eapresscd at America was 
“ay old Roeh arene on the teeth” And se the apenchanted sourht eule, thes ssanted to create a 
atomia of the spirit oa place where thes were free from the contamination of American values, The 
Tost genenapan Hooked to Greenwich Village. Taos. Chicago. Parts and Ponden ta rebuild a world 
ays beloved in in 


At the core of their disillusion was the calamity of World War lo America. in her mnocence, 
had omtered the conther with high-toned idealism. Aceording to President Wilson. the war was a 
ioral crusade fought to “make the world safe for democracy.” Mans of the young who jomed the 
ati beheved masvely ain this ideal But reality. overturned ideals. The catastrophe of ten millian 
deaths war hesomd moral equations, The Versailles Treaty and the diplomatic machinations of the 
Hegetating mations overturned the optimist meralism and democratic liberalism inherent ino the 
Aineraan posrgen Add te this the almost incomprehensible disorientation and dislocation felt) by 
these omen who actually tought in the war, and the chmay was a fundamental schism resulting in 
doattusiada the members of the Post Generation beligved that they had been separated trom all of 
certainties that had moored pre-war values The war had cur them off from their past, setting 
Sem adriitip the (us at uncertarnts, 


The situatien in America also hastened the process of spiritual exile. The Prohibitian Amend- 
ment passed in PYES appeared to the voung to be the symbolic sumraauon ef American parochialism 
aod orardit. Probibition was a pertect expression of the dogmane morality and distaste for pleasure 
reat the hohermiags heheved was the true mature of American society. The word that capsulized this 
vomsep! was 7 Puntanem "fo the Post Generation, the nation was run by the Puritans, who were 
dert ca owen the rm ddleecliss fhe Puntan mentality determimed the acceptable limity of behavior, 
Geccded weat owas proper art oand codified national legislation The behemians argued that. this 
hatabe ces ced ama osenous loss of personal freedom The equation was obvious America was not 
hehe wars contretved by Purtans. th a person wished te retarn his unmiague sense of eit he would 


bee Soom Motard ae other conte 


Proadbhonr the Pootan artitude was percened as linked with the mania for commercialism 
CH tee 1988S nt Kabhit waked hand an hand with Christ foo America of the P9205. money 
wu woredoobret Clr reward of dang by the Puritan virtues of thott and benest. This desperate 
Sant te nate atoods aad fo contonm ford standards of mosauty on the drive toward success 
ero the fost Gener oan anether reasan far este Thes beheved that the tand was in the grip of 
pore tdde hiss toritunanirmn that countenanced he deviation fram the street dietites of 
State sty Amen) maternal furs far acquestion had obliterated the spuntual sade ocd man The 
SObys open comsumernsm and oon the buying of goods of dubrous utility demonstrated the under- 
Cycemontomess ot cormenercuatim: Phe onsamts af this set oof values forced the bohemian to cles 
beet eat aherrateans As cote Vathage wit sid. “Whe oho an codustea! slase when seu can he 
ras eB ee EUAEE py Wey 


Pet Pot Gener ian was ahenated from othe natrone: comnrunty and seqeis in generdl 
VOM fw pre eet Pt Was dost because doaccepred io older yrodes te comdbsct jwod be- 
pee tote Rarer he Dee cat sea geety Phe pepenitionm bet oied te peed: of lo castron 

ut Tey thd te heer rete OO aubes PUA mn a 
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Po Ree fret eure was for cemmunity Mins flocked tee the Post-war Willape only 
Soe Per ett oo Ba ibts atteccem tadical hehassor Reps. shoe skuward and 


se a cabo Me fetater adterd: to ae there Same detted wespadard, but the most 
ee ec ottes Lost Generation wert tee Papers Prance tootoonts offered ¢reedom from 
Pees ger Pe ete me ot ad oo tradition of rohetien and artst<c production which held out 


: foo : hep atv. atid omenitron  Abenatian had bred an sititbie restlessness to 
te : Peo PP ea ih My epee amps Pine tye fearon ge tage fast ths “hatothe hohemians 
Reh ee sy aa tren MDa on tee camirenanes Weiters an Pus wrote ° mais ot the lind thes 
pe ee eye Eg srt ete ph bse discover what thes had lost The materialism of the 
a SeDeatiittion, veto the same came om had sparked ao spireual patriotism that 
i Heaute oat An ! Phe wssters hard desgaceted at Promine huried 

Pre te tee eer atone. ghabcmen aces 
I sar 8 Sor amt. kas At tne sup Poyesenag oot a deeper longing the trans. 
i ooo oy Py seh onecamne the mew focus af the lost generations despair and 
Rake hp tee Pes widespread hebet that ratonalite and morahts had corrupted the indi- 
Oba ot premise Ged the bohemuans te explore the anttheses of coventional normality. 
Pee tyra ff wi hsnintan pews of tein ashich exalted the irrational in human beha-ior 
De eg ped Peed hvoaime Popiuiar Although the vousg did not understand Freud com- 
moh as 8 hee Mond “repression and waved atoon ther banners Ameren «eas bad heciause 
Pree the se they argued Th veu want te be tree. then Sou must release the repression tha: 


Miser on posed on sed Phe beliet that sacrets was repressed led to a loosening af moral 


i) 
wodards iene tho soums Phere was a challenge to traditional ideas. of good and evil) The two 
AREER OS 8 Goatdaty and cimimoraits were paradoweally viewed as reflections of the same thing. 
Nesaaiis war coined as a treedom that no longer needed to be protected by Victorian standards 
wets Thy carstece Mtestale of the Mapper became a model for thertarian female behavior. 


apd sauait. at the seses were acorpted ats corollaries fo the new sense of release from 


Mix soaghen the tenttemal dadsa fed to a comsciousness of Mrinutivismy and innocence. 
Boga st mune thy opesnoaes or tedsen. the bohemnims enshrined at skeptical attitude toward all 
wept hes heey regen cagd art Thes were plunged into a chaos of dissolution where new 

Was colebritivd: the whims of the private self beeame more 
he sect and political world was viewed as an absurd 
eance fer the sanctitied ego. This attitude released primeval energies. 
Heoamie an accepted Value The child was raised ws a metapher of liberation: 


That soul ptessares crush the child within us all and destroy inherent 


on 


eet Surrey 


cod chadltke viston and to irrational sensuous divine for the moment was a 


coponts wend pleasure of ewistence 


Spiess pen nihilism, hedommem and the irrational gave a tentative anchor to the wild 
MRPs A cat tod ot the vate and so wase artists ao new set of working principles wheeh resulted 
oa stints of hath culte Butt was a bohemiimisin that was closely tied to the social and 
etdttitombes Revolts aaainst commercaliem and conformity were tied to the general e<haustion 
Sh the Poot ware periad Daagiseneal oppositron needs the tension of -tts enemys to sus'di ts idealism, 
Ket once the Deprosson broke. ditferences in life-styles began fo melt into an stl-eribere Ing sense 
pts Pie aes ind carelessness of the twenties disappeared. The rebels began vo. discard 
meals cor pebacal causes and chiss conformity Peanomic security: heeame uppermost and 
Bis tnt omitternilism seemed empty tm those times of crisis. Like the pre-war 
The cosbion oof weneral socal cross broke the insulating bubble of cultural rebellian, 


thes oy sisise hohernnin commiamity and replacing it with a community of national 
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The Beats 


. Bega gti os tie ok Raton met tarts at Reo rs ned fhe Gonmter culture 


Neo sy the per Gd team foray TOS Pd6t othe Rear tran 


the toate Satues of cultural 
' athe er team ty gta frostshty tee the maddlo a ites cute es adore itary tos that were 


oom tae Wes The Bears ein. 


aoe wire ed thes maths thes 


; hayee He On teenporn gy ren lt 
: Aeout coe Boat tos chooen cone hand, 
’ the Seo eer that had used them 
: wae il PR Were rt estore prt cesta tee cenvthimay et 
me Te wk ot siiaation ard seit Bur ac ob soe Reatorie meant “Peatitie” 
i wee tower oat the ittomace vo sson tian weatd Sa ouaghaess et the world onte 
soa Ty wee ns Papwtenes fepter Gailed) the: Hoo BRarharcaus. walking the 
pot ht tte des - Sowith fuctomad coves. wanting fer the otumaie fe cation at Gad fo vse 
‘ St wal point te the Vidtent oscilaticats, rest schizerd ino inteasity. that 


Cooke princes 


resalt bo oredte. boas otter necessary te fins destroy Fhe beats 


SE a se the self that sosety had ceroupted and then recreate chempelves 
mee gece ait pty. ebenturtie tot Good and beats 


Pee heats were teamrered bs rntereive sectal forces that no fonger appeared res, onable 
ator hor’ stood af the core et ther antetheolows. for oat remresented the ulti nate 


hod oaiivaten The bomb threw the pallor of death and madness over every: social gesture. 
Phe wold was absurd. events and actions wer ne longer causally inked: societ): Was a conglomerate 

Ditatoses and tapositioans that oaly contused In addition, the bemb had obliterated the 
ctrats cand promise of the future, ter the beats heleved that tomorrow might) never appear. 
Pc converigcenm aber the tutus: drove the beats fo ain intensification at the moment. Phe present, 


hedoniscic center ter aetion ats the speetre of death hung over everything. So 


“hs oo trantic rush ta ave and experience as much as possthle before it was tec 

Pio heats were iso oun touch with fhe chpsic undergeund Hosnity to commercuilism and te 
‘ sigs Bathins rear kept the system oof matenainm going In the 1950's the organization 
hop ages ome ont towers and aanckiy came te ssmbotize, for the heats. the mood of the decade. 
ta 


robe sans ot the “Silent Generation” and the “Rat Race whe boresant that vou did vour 
cmtniyzatcon witheut camplaramng shout vour tate MeCarthvisi, had helped to butten 
Mie Pay cot protesr and omateradism had buttened the suits of the orgamvzagon man. The beats 
seed chat this sycessise urutormity and intolerinee had ampristoned the sell and so the dia- 


Tee Seng or ase tere aneluded release fram: convention AS Hirrngten notes, "Bohemia 
seukf oer survive the psig oof ats polar opposite aind preeanditoa. comiddie- dass merahty bree 


peeloorPoaght dcmeonat amd aint for ares wthe Were comsecquehoes doa sdigle stern umperatiwe: 
feed Baetonet he honrtears CHaranvten, T872 p O90" Phis rebetoon vas thas promised upon the 
tector ot mddic chiss sauues. The beats divided the world inte the squares and the hip. The 
aqiees ied oan cerderhy. cenanved and reaonable dite. Phes had buried their tintasies, their 


Pros Reneath vo hives of secumly and respeerability. bo be pip meant that the imagination wyee 


fram this subtueaton af codhzetion. The beats Dsed them fantisies and vovaged on the 
cohort the Gonatierah and poise Phos celebrated cupnocia and the. broke down the membrane 


fot cainated the dea orld tram realty 


Phe crarch ter heatithde ane pleosupe tesk them to wverlds ferheddenm ave 


taboo te normal 
eentt Pseape trom othe chtes of modernity was offen feand through drugs sueh ous mariana, 
poyeteoond hero Fidiicination acd time space distortion hecamie rere than sunply fiht trom 


aopicesure Dru were ao means to achiese cestiiss (meaning. itendiv, fa ge aut oof the hody) 


Phos. che heats wanted te chuawe pnmer consciousness aod Peurceptians 
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coats and) particularly 


ae acts were thus Viewed 

* al orem mereasingly 

' ee a hee ect ite = ascives Tram the gears at teas cc ard socal order 
Bes, fepak he & : onatom oof Japanese 

taloand swath hurnine 


afew svstem oof legic 


Lis : roe SN\pecence and wort with the 
’ if Pee tins fwcmbotine Western; 
naciaes thers werk othe dow ne 
, . i Roth were oppressed 
ut iy, Rend ot rage and prepue 
as we : 


Mary Favs ob poverty 


demonstrate solidarity with the mlians who 


"S atre tes 


: ohare : Nesom Amerwa Phe beats alo adopted the Black's pave Music as the 
the hears had willed themselves ta the fringes of disorder They were 
MS Re AINE tae Tessa melted inte chaos and privdewe became oppression, 


pe ee sowes Title "The Winte Negra” Norman Mader attempted to explain the 
Somos Seon ip Miter Aelesed chat dike the Blick. the beat way living on the 
pots hor tars Toftitirsin socrn sinch hibeied such rebellions as psschotie Phus the 


. 


po Sat neared tisk oot oppression that former bohemsins only had te deal wath 


Prob ees dpi rk ot ramps. the possibllitt that the freedom which the beats 
‘ . : : pen forthe spate and Chis suporesscd 
: : : dele TP Te opment af che 
pe a the imme: cert 
a hts ennai. 
t the moire 
My . pharma Is oA : 
if as vou i years 
ie Hye ieckeets, cRudte aa a af ‘ 
i gia pet tae a ie eps, Beasle gy ini Ge, ha 
. a | anion _e he rit es Sama Mh caer ad JM sts 
er aga whe me. Ryan cae he 4 secettae in : 
. i. doe at ct te oo 
“4 ehisedey Testes ct Renae hae Het 7 
a . a . ‘ ae ere ce Satin ad 
os ds aks , 
7 peat ere ec at tpt sath: that beaks roo ut cand for the massive 
ay ehh So softs ahandiern stakrigs foe ork congertugaty ef naw 
i “ ee ee fer othe future Taothe es Casteustian et the dimits 
at ce ai wee Tyepty: Meg F pened: hanes ccf passat wha samett fad one 
: , i eto peed canpeon ti ahs dems ara 8 2 hanes ag crew bteestvle Bad 
Sas ea Nc : esas ee eat wocother: byaet “oan predecessors, Secs Gp dow sgnt caccorty. che 
H ‘ 
woes ety at ate Pere reba Wee Woobhitiey ot se cial morn 
a ae hte eS NES etre Thess were sechemied and ftoront trom: the mainstream 
og aie ett es Piet oateeteernadd Cheer osarnges Pee Keats. Ske faner otteast 
; es Drea on fat thes paeaee abetostoaine Nimerteaa and 
sa A be Mi ag ee athe ots the Gase F Toes Mere de Saoted to the 
sun 
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Preedern that 


ap Smatgeter Obs at aieet at Meat Mok Tyr, 
ai 
. ro ‘e 
iat MA i re 
v " whose 
1 Be yok . 
oa 
ee on ® 
Vs a wha radicals, the heats snr wats ugher dovalty. i 
fF57 “Siabs SPATE ae. SE OS Pataghacd che Contempecais the visscgioat the past and 
. Nore yt 


early PW60%. the beats were waning Phe radicas socal actaasm oof the onal rights’ 


daanoel campus tadicaism had broken the conspintes of silence that had permeated 
toe EMSOQ 0 Dae hens were partoot the spits of ther times, thes wers withdrawn cupherics who 
woehrated reheltion on an apotitieal manner. Phe emergence ia the Lvs of politeal protest: meant 
hha utara’ eevolt had Pees on pare abandoned for the larger secu! questions and in the process 
rte ot orditterence and apathy was no fonger relevant to the contemporary mood. But 
Deound iare P¥60's. the beat fiteestule had re-emerged in altered form. Politics had be- 
gh Fe aOR AT an dosemse oof impotence Radicalism: ror many peeple was diverted from the 
vothe cultucal reatm Now the beats explorations of possibility. were once 
No longer the property of ao small elite. the qualines of the beat rebellion were taken 
apo. a omtass eevement, the counterculture (Hitrrington, E972. po 103) Phe beats’ quest) for 


neal t 


metoat and mudtiges. the investion of hallucmogens, the underground arger (Hippie comes trom 
ho gt kee Hine amd the pervasive sense of desparr and apocalypse heeame widely shared 
evar. oo? the qeouterccuitare Bohemia, the tight community ot madmen and artists. was dead. 
Yor ty aor tad cemented ao culture that creared ana mys sectety seate the princeph af elite 


Prothoy treater arate ae cussrhaligy 
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VI. CONCLUSION 


’ warts ree es ee reappeared 
wo \ ie ee a soudl and 
woe u w dt ogee eg story) we 
: boasts! n con. 
: iy: of 
ate ture 
PY Ae eo vee Bose at socal oaretest haynes ; tne Blacks’ revolt 
“ Mase oh orehecaen spread ote the south ond then was disseminated 
“ope aad ONemigting Gagne Lav ksornuen netsats tea sense co AUG Iess- 
“eof tsi ittoatur® sores took places at wn h and aqutheoty of science, 
eat Bear gemimunits were called inte gugstion scout the cuauses of this 
mere Soe Sees ere gad camates trom: prophetic proclamatians of ao Unew™ euiture te cynica! 
Coard Qedinal crzes [nm this contusion and dmorphousmess, we have often for- 
ae etary cebeloon has with simular movements in the Past By extrapolating 
poten st Tetetuna fests fo the present situariem we may he able to add some 
™ at an 
Matias 8 tis sectets Save comsstently strewed the distortion of basic ideals hy the 
‘ i? fooestttons Tao rhe tension between amyututional control and individual freedom, 
Tees Tet onpesstonm heginy The radicals have argued that as this society hay hecome more 
pfs wey Pit materiaiistie. the opportunity for creative self-growth, meaningful human 


4G Sevtaten of human uniqueness hay steadily declined. The rebellion against the 
Sater ad these insututiens has often taken the form of an inversion of those values 
hae cguttare oto the marort, As the dissidents Perceived a culture of great uniformity 
Teams aes turned away trem it to celebrate a mysucal self that’ was umique and un- 
‘ : ot cpatormty and materialism While the dominant culture stressed a 
fepression oot imymfer and a rationally-grounded sensibitv. the radicals 


Woous deviation front these values Bizarre Ite-stvles. open eroticism. creative 
res nab Us Roadie positas values of rebellion Stated simply. the wreater the beef that the 
Mens wets coldiv obiectye toward people, the greater rhe rehels’ emphasis on 


Pheer cao tasters hase remained with rebels today. Ther hostility te che matority culture 
heaton SORA dt and: conformity, but goes deeper. The majonty culture represenis a 
23 PoWorships destruction Beginning wath the quintessential! sambolivm of the 
wor Sein of aah grenp of leaders folds the hey to the immortality of the society. Man, not 
weds eddy rhe souies ot tite and death Robert Jay baton states thar itis no longer possible 


Soca Se ohowiah Theofogedh or cultural posterity; “2 we are faced with the prospect. of heing 


xt setae a ot our symbole pathy of immortality (Litton, 1971, p 24)" In this denial 
Wihateesndenes and absorption with nihilism, the culture denies life. 

Phe culture ot death as not merely a nuclear abstraction. foi a daily facet of existence. 
Soeeners whether om massive muilimarsy scale or on an urban street, becomes evermore accelerated 


Popersvrse flint ot refetse and eestoy. In more subtle wavs, violence and sadistic manrpulation 
meriurions af sowers and the self-sufficient: boundaries of the self are violated and 
eee The cidioats airgue tharoin the fields of education and psychiatry, for example, 
Masterstudve oppression and subjtgation of the subjective self to “objective” 
eis Mantetroste at the desire to deny differences in the name of secu! control In the schools, 
eh ortabets and creatise selfeyrowth of the students are often suppressed and sublitnated into 

chedtone te ompersonal standards of performance — | pyvchology, disturbed patients* 


Suu 


ww 
=.} 
-_ 
— 


nad Sonal rights 


Maer MTT gts ot ‘ mane 


1 qualities aire 


> ‘ panes Antone LeMation ts 

. : Miaattea en ta sacha curr or death as ubtic pss voothe Vitalin 
ate Pye a gt NP one 3 fate Bo det seat ac awenah cagyr eh donmonant 

BT Sse GY TE agi 9G be Sasiaes IPP are Ta dises ok sty Wdttnan. [Meu a ay 

Ww BOE ae eg iat hes inh oaritien  DPRe nates hace revolted 

eel tide HIN AMG PiGasdre tinge Ute ate COMMUMU inte 

TPs ad os Aroanitive standards as meme at Ta palatoon  Phis rebellion 

em ae eR anise. that hase chwtgetes evdoocarher politica! forms of 

bee eget 8 TAMER TINE Som oem ey rastertione are Mater ty enademocnitic. but inhuman 
: aj gral acy! D Aecome Ree values ima cer Pict thar crosses the meat fences 


Terma tare Te protest co save the sett thus focuses much of its rhetoric upon the 
Teeth Pare wt goctrots that demes caualite and) basic teal rutht. In this revinslized 
MoS tat tani thy oreRels in psvehiata. education ang cemmunitananism have often 
ot the dominant community te tind in relanon and decentral- 

that the Lireer secets demes Thus. salvation lies in the 
or commune am the Attempt to recreate a democratic tolerance 


imedert tite, of demoecniiie eros assume another important role. We have demonstrated 
oes Gn T Er century Autve explored and celebrated the irrational side of human behavior, 
com frost what are considered to be middleclass norms of repression and self-denial. has 
Seeded it vreies of hehasior which, by the standards of the controlling chites, would be labeled 
amtoar aswchopacie Yet bs the internal logic of the rebels in their sub-sociers. the advocacy 
me Peegkiness or Shaote behavioral styles Possess an internal logical, albeit irrational, consistency. 
aporars subculture of radicals, there is a. similar acceptance of deviauon from. soctal 
the widespread tise ot consctousness-altering drugs. the externally visibie differences 
Se Hostaits to many values of the culture of death. aberrant or freakish life-styles have 
a oPesitive value ia the subculture Beme different expresses an atfirmation of self. which the 
wature offen anmihitites. By denying the norms of an Oppressive culture's definitions of 
Padwats.tre coking a condition of transcendence from the dominant society. 


Recase the contemporary rebellion isa) mass Movement that touches many levels of so- 
2Pht Gneoisement che atfirmaden of deviance and the questioning of the values ef cultural sumity 


Mate Beitun te permeate many instirutional structures Lhere is Now a Widespread challenge of the 


Taichtioman Memes and: techniques that have defined the scope of institutional structures. Many dis- 
sdents hese Row te consider as irrational the behavior of instituuons rather than the behavior of 
mebivadtatls The vies point is reversed. and by an ironie twist of logic, in a mad society the deviant 
tht Beorhe most sane In the social institutions efforts to maintain equilibrium in the system, dis- 
verde cotfen Becomes irrationally: categorized. As Herbert: Marcuse has noted of this illogical cate- 
Fovsaton. "This tinguage not only defines and condemns the Enemy, it also creates him: and this 
vTeatien is pot the Enemy ats he really i but rather as he must be in order to perform his function for 
the Establishment (Mfarciye, 1969) p74)" Tf, as the radicals have argued, these definitions are the 
myentions of a culture dedicated to oppression and deaial of instinct, then a widespread inversion 
fakes place Phe culture ty ttt irrational and the search tor aN and community must take place 
outaide the Cantrodsot thatemenre 


Ne bottom we stages! thar the radical and his long history in this culture are a metaphor of 
the tree indscdual on thei negatian of soetal values and their search tor the tree self, they have 
suppied: oastmbolie attirmatien tor Contemporary: soctetiy. By breaking: with the secial norms. 
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ee eke ee hae op the abnmost total rection of the values of American society. Adjust- 
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Per Cap ote deal pe tied +o amtalastyeg Thy Ceials ale ay Sets: te Fee the community (Melville, 


J trat deaty in palit- 
we The only goat 


is : ed in physical and py-chological isalation wm America. Phrough a re- 
' , counters ommunaieis attempt to reconstruct the interna! and external en- 
wg Bee temaced ont ges one removal Vtarmois space Distance herseen the old and 
Coe wh Te me search der spaces iu the mad and im the weed. that brings the members of 


together The moxement i struggling to eycape cultural claustrophobia 
Bo haa Ay ort with space thatas both cosas and seanin 


Des abit te create space for this consciousness transtormanon within a group situation 
Stee adhe 'ne counter instrations, Phe first step is negation Denial of the dominant culture 
adv giues which throw a psychological netaver individuals 


Tha atestionming is central to the overthrow ot the old) system, which has been internalized 
cede the mind Counter-communitanansy beliese that America has erected a behavioral prison 
teu ne andaidual, exacting a tearful degree of conformity. Those who do not fit the patterns of 
gee faced with subtle and overt threats. Yet. it America ts a mad soctety, then how valid 
dees dctinccens of deviance? As Ro D. Laing ence asked, who is the most mad the patient in 

Mite Bospital whe beheves he hay an atomic bomb in his head or the world leaders wha can press 
bacen buiton? Becoming phenomenological, the communalisty sas that the rules of the game 
utes. hut working principles of oppression, 


isc! 


ae 


The person wha sees as real what the culture defines as unreal could he, locked up in a state 
abpatee: Poe studeat who is bored by apathetic teachers and tails to attend school is faced with 
Pupitas categervation as delinquent or retarded, To escape these artificial tags of identity, the 
imines have attempted to build open situations where the individual is free toa be. 
condtivndual respects the mehty of others, he can be what he chooses. Where the old 
feo cabsumed persenality te aa all embracing label which denied the hidden aspects of the 
indints adopt a toleraat view toward what the old culture sees as desianee: “Tq 


Qoopees Mata PAnow ven steai or take dope on peddle sour ass. thats al I Anow. There may be 
tt Rew ther again there mas be nothing Phe deviant mas be pertectly decent in every other 
met Becker & Herewitz, L970 pe pad? 


yoootme Menatie: of defimtions is but the first step toward a set of socal affirmations. New 
cep neat aget speed fbrndee the transion to aditferent word ot behavior 


Po gtaae ve the aep oad the spurrtatis CHiture, the counter communards have placed great empha- 
poer oe ty ata primumvsm as counter vatues They have stripped seciety of ity) tarnished 
veners co ot The unaderhing meaning of fife that restores wheleness The movement boms with a 


hestietar tee waderhess, the simple lite and honesty in relationships, To seme it nught seem that 
Mes uals doar escape trem the respansibihties of the present But the search for simplicity us 
a thoes crescyee: stables tnarsecieny thats rootiess and ephemeral 
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scow ew Bonds to unite them with this choo Dasing Vision of mature. Feeling and 

sheers ot othe Reaft ae stressed te unde the polanzation between mind and body Mystical and 
Dphoosophos. da stoser im anetfort to rcumite ahenated man with the MN Verse 


Seuuis. this drive toward harmony iy found in the search tor community The communal 
Tosco wuntna faorhe new counter instirutions Whether itis the tata! secrets af the cenimune or 
SEP Ad cetycrads nesting group. the drive ts to re-establish authentic secu! bonds. The primary 
Sond ther os gimohassved is sharing (bairtield. 1972. pod. Acrecarn te a tribal antimacs and aware- 

Cee hihi to share with others in an open and henest manner. hecomes the test of BHroup sta- 
eroup. Whether commune or tree school, attempts to awaken ao tribal consciousness in 
burthermore. the counter-institutional group represents the establishment of an ex- 
rams Phe narrow tole chore and selfishness of the nuclear fam Uy ors disavowed and the 
SPOR RET of gro p-shairing and mimes is Partot the beltefin the group as family. 


if 


Apother factor in the tribsl awareness as the deliberate attempt to minimize social roles. 
{Clommunal soctenes specifically repect the concert. ot Aeran Ay oor pradatians cf social status 
eeMrine essary te the socal order (Roberts, 1972 po LO Evers task as equal and social roles are 
even interchangeable [nag commune, chopping wood is equal to cleaning the house Ina free school, 
fe fase distinctions between teacher and learner are often abandoned to decrease social distance, 


In addition, there ms the effort te demysufy the myth of competence and professionalization. 
Phe Qoutter institutions renresent the demoeratving of caring. reducing the need for professional 
“sarees Ske teachers of cherapists. As Ray Mungo put it, “We are our own shrinks, you know, 
Sea dise We see cach other ali thy stime and know the scere. (197], p 109)” 
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Ieothes pane Towall examine tour phases of what P call the counter enviFanment, a new syvs- 
Semi et Recets and Counter imstituGans to care far peopie | have divided this study inte four areas 
meatier. therane. Realth care and utopias but Uns is simply a convenience. For in the counter 
up e\penence breaks down artificial harriers that separate function from. fife. 
dmoontermeshing of tasks. The counter environment. whether a commun: of a women’s 
ST ro ersents situation that Isabonce thenipeutic. utopian aad educational 
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tl. FREE SCHOOLS 
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A free school is not a school. It is an attitude of an 
individual or group to pursue that which interests 
them. It is not an institution, but rather a noncom- 
pulsory environment, filled with a growing concern 
for manking through self-revelation. 

Bill Broowkaw 
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sawecepted, a definition: fixes houndaries [It hinders the pereepuon 
nee and the possibility: for change and the courage and desire for 
growth asain important kind of change and the essence of living. 
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Free school implies a re-entering or a remainirg in 
a space atmosphere — in one’s childhood: A kind 
of difficult and really enviable thing to do. 


Pes Pree rad Notre earings va eterna 


J Nt laa 
Neu School Exchange 
Santa Barbara, Cadtfornia 


(Taken from New Schools Exchange Newsletter, 
No. 60, pp. 5-8.) 
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Tike the communes, the free school movement resists easy categorization. In principle, it is 
anarchic, The free school movement stems from a tradition that supports the independence of the 
student and the autonomy of each school. It resists a rigid ideological posture that might turn the 
Movement away trom decentralization toward a para-institutional network, {ts function is to provide 
an alternative to the institutional control of education, through decentralized units. 


In one sense, the free school movement is a direct oul-growth of the counter culture ferment. 
In fact. most tree schools are new: the majority have appeared since 1969. The majority of these 
schools are built upon the val: that have characterized counter culture affirmations, But. this 
view ay only partly true. for the free schools equally stem from a long historical and radical tradition 
that includes the work of people like Rousseau, Dewey. Neill, Reich, and Perls. 


The first question is defining what constitutes a free school. If we employ the criteria which 
will be uved for communes and radical therapy, we run into problems, To say that a counter institu- 
Qen ty one that ts detached from the institutional system of America and independent of its financial 
support often does not apply to the free schools. Many free schools receive funds from the federal 
and municipal governments, in addition to grants from corporate foundations. Institutionally, while 
tree schooly are independent of th. public schools, they still must: make Many accommodations to 
meet requirements placed on all educational establishments. The school’s building is subject to build- 
ing and fire codes. Most schools must comply with requirements of the State Boards of Education, 
which include certification of teachers, attendance records, required courses and the right to grant 
diplomas. Through subterfuge some of the requirements can be faked (falsifying attendance reports 
or teaching a required subject in two hours), but nevertheless the free school is not completely free 
of institutional dependence, but rather in terms of its relative freedom from the coercions employed 
in public schools, Its independence lies in its dialectical freedom. based Upon the negation of those 
assumptions that define learning, discipline and intellect in the public school system. 
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. yy ogmphasize tree towing mtenieton, individual treedom and self-regulanon of growth. 
Qe Post Steet School George Denmson believed the school’s primary function was to create 
Whowtkcocimert of growth human relationship was cae heart of the school, When the conventional 
teases ate ghoatished. the resulting chaos oy stabilized by building upon the relationships between 
wets aad cividren (Dennison, 1969. pp 4.9) People, then, are the real structure of the free school: 

Sag end as the interactions that occur Ay one student of the Elizabeth Cleaners Street 


Schoo, said. *h didn’t feel like we were starting a school. It felt as if we were starting a new life 
tRusaheth Cleaners Street School, 1972, po 21.7 The free school experience is a shared communiy 
ny that sides out of detinitians like “ed ucation,” and becomes a total life experience. 


Mutual respect enhances the appreciation of individual differences. The free school supports 
the romantic notion that each individual has his own unique style of learning. It refuses to accept 
ighels hike “slaw learner” or “discipline problem.” arguing that everyone learns at his own speed and 
Glen by hizarte means (hort Wayne Folkschoolers, 1973, p. 18) Thus. free schools resurrect the 
Cin be of tdo veur own thing” Thereby, they eliminate the competinon that characterizes public 
Shoals The results are mixed, sometimes inertia is created. other times a child is awakened to his 


The emphasis on relatenship and freedom) returns childhood to the children. Rather than 
rowing children as an appendage to the adult world with its authoritarian paternalism, free schools 
allow clidren te experience their own needs in their own context (Snitver, 1972, p. 64). Dennison 
relates how he lett the children te work out their own ethical problems on their own terms, arguing 
litat caites must he detined bs one’s peers, rather than being imposed by an authority figure (i.e., 
the teacier} By this process, many of the institutional coercions of the public school are reduced. 


Sonegative attitude tovard authority: roles is characteristic of the movement. Roles are am- 
Pitens in the tree school conteat, Phe teacher is stripped of many of his role supports. There are 
he podiums, mo rows of desks, no tests and no motivational goals of status and power, Nor is the 
teacher expected to be invulnerable or omniscient. Equally, the children are not required to attend 
chisses, or subnut to authority. At times, a teacher may become a student and vice versa. In the 
total Community tree school, roles are egalitarian because both students and teachers must work as 
lahoters, cooks, housecleaners and friends in order to make the educational experience survive. 
bike the ccs nmnes. many free schools see themselves as a community based on sharing, not on roles. 


Lhe vctention given to tree-flowing relationship and demystifying authority leads to a radical 
feveson af cet traditianal curnculum, he free schools reject: many of the ingrained myths of public 
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education Thes challenge the assumptions of traditional education, such as that teaching produces 
earring Theos alo question the oppressive control of Gime and sptce in the public schools Class 
periods, PX tows of desks. ail represent. thes believe. an tuthonitecnan structuring of indmwidital 


freedom ‘oper. 1O7], Ppp A0-6%) 


Pree schools resect many of these contrals and Teplace them with more free-flowing concerns 
Dascd on individual needs Fepenence and sel! become central Herb Sniteer ot the Tewis-Wad- 
mets Nechool in New York expressed it apuy ay “Late: Fducution” “Not cducation for lite. but 
education throued tte, through tiving it tually atany given moment (Saitver, [972 p34 Pdueatien 


Kecumes cgunted with evpenence, rather than removed trom at. as in courses which Purport to teach 
Meets content In the tree schools, eduestion is seen as Partef an orgame stule [tis a harmonious 
Tustorotite. ohin and school 


Pron this viewpornt, the content of traditional teaching and learmmg chanves. Course mater 
ab hegomes more tluid and less structured. A Eroup of students may express anoonterest in a subrect 
and then vo shout finding a teacher to share and coordinate their discussions, Aroone free schoo, 
students designed and taught their own courses. Or a learning situation may arse trom the interests 
ofa teacher He mas choose a traditional content in which he as “skilled.” or he mas Just relate his 
Personal mteresty, such as electronic music or pottery, and talk ahout them. Many of the free schools 
are actwites-oriented rather than materials-oriented (Cooper, 1971. p. 46), At Pacific High Schoo! 
1 Culitorma, studenty were encouraged to go out and experience the world on their own, school 
Waly at place to come back to, to evaluate experiences. Thus. a high value was placed on class trips 
which often extended tor weeks. Space 1s transformed ay the world becomes the classroom, 


This alteration of content changes the role of the teacher. The identity of the teacher as trans- 
mutter of content 1» changed into teacher as sharer (Rasberry and Greenway, 1972, p. 41). The 
teacher no longer has all the answers, and must accept the fact that the class has the right’ to desert 
the teacher at any time. Also, Many courses are simply discussion groups where students talk freely 
about a topte. The teachers often must accept the fact that “required” reading gets in the way of 
the child’s personal developmental reading. The sense of living for the moment often Strains duration 
of interest in course content. One teacher at the Ehzabeth Cleaners Street Scheol in New York said 
of this adjustment, “Perhaps the hardest thing for a teacher or for a student to cope with is the con- 
stant necessity of operating within a permanent state of flux from which order again and again 
must be gitlvanived anew (Flizabeth Cleaners Street School, 1972. p. 148). 


Pacitic High's experience is even more revealing. Classes there almost completely disap- 
peared. Children would not attend cla. es unless there was coercion. As they worked harder at 
building domey and mastering the su: val of a total community, classes became less important. 
Teachers stopped Saying, “Iam teacht ; a course.” because the students wouldn't come. Instead. 
thes said. “lam doing something in- resting. would you care to join me?” Another teacher at 
Pacific High discovered that the classes curtained knowledge from life. “.. . it seems that there js a 
difference between having a class about a book and talking with some people about it (Kaye, 1972, 
p. 142)" Tt appears that the more the community function increases harmoniously, the more that 
classes break the flow of true learning. 


Figure I, Mathematical Time as Construct, may make the free school approach to curriculum 
ahitmore clear. 


Yet iis on the question of curriculum that the free school movement divides. Critics of the 
do-your-own-thing curriculum point out that it is the philosophy of an elite of a displaced white 
middle clasy who can afford to be nonchalant toward education, Also, Jonathan Kozol argues it is 
Notas free as it pretends, and asks: 7 


Whe ts it, in so many of these places everyone always hoasts that be is doing “his 
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Figure 1. Mathematical Time as Construct. 


(From The Old Ways Toward Change. Raspberry and Greenway, 1972, p.43 


own thing” bur evervene in each ot these schools, from coast to evast, is always doing 
the same Amd of thing” Why is ct we ask. that “free choice” proves in every case w 
mean the weavers loom, Ge-dve, or macrame How come it doesn't ever mean a 
passionate dnd searching look into The origins of unearned wealth that makes this 
eeregated Free School powwible? Its, af course, because all teachers and all adults 
iy these hinds of situations do in tact dictate the preferences and options ot the chil- 


of by the vers familiar and predictable clothes thes wear and of the life styles 


thes foster by the physical location thes have chosen, by the pupil turhon thes 
establish, AN the race and socal class ot the children they enroll (Revol ad... pp 
Is. 19) 


Kovels vehemence stems trom his expenence with a tree school which he started in 1966 
lor poor Bhicks in Boston, Kozol differs from many counter culture schools on the question of “hard 
chills” versus “Vou can’t teach anything.” Hard skulls. he argues. such as reading, math and writing. 
are tools of survival tor people trapped in the inner etty. The people tn the streets need the weapons 
tthe hard skuls in order to get the power to run then community and improve people's lives. Kozol 

that hhesiten and provecanve educanen de not happen spontaneously, but) only when 
are Willing to adhere to discipline and keep theit exes en the long range goals (Kozol, 1972, 


0 
pretests 
people 
pp dS-fOL) 

Kovol’s beltets are reflective of a growing trend of minonty communities to begin their own 
schools Preedem schools, though thes stem trom hostihty te the publre schools, are less concerned 
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with individual freedom and open classrooms. Instead they seek to build academic skills. ethnic 
pide and community power Bruce Cooper quotes one Black freedom school leader citing the dif- 
tereness hetween tree and freedom schools (Cooper, 1978, p. 1Oy 


Weve had the togetherness’ We were brought up in “communes” bs aunts. brochers 
and grandmothers In other words, we've got sou/, What we want now is gold. To get 
uy we must have skills, tools and the resources to use them. Freedom [as defined by 
tree school advocates} to us is meaningless unless we have the essentials of lite 


breedom schools are rooted in a coherent, organized. community situation. It may be. as in 
Bedtord-Stuyvesant. the only secal organizauon available to ghetto families. The freedom school 
thus becomes part of a community center, providing recreation, art and craft facilities and a political 
torim forthe poor 


Structure and Growth 


The free schools embody a very loose. informal structure. When beginning a free school, 
parents, children and teachers may meet to decide issues and programs. But as the school con- 
cretely emerges, parents often take a background role in policy. because it is the students’ school. 
Ot course, in an elementary level free school. contacts between parents and teachers are greater. 
But as the children get older, itis their school, 


Most tree schools avoid the issue of formal governance because the members share a hatred 
of power structures. Though some free schools have administrative boards. this is often a ploy to 
nil incorporation requirements, in order to gain a non-profit tax status. Most free schools are run by’ 
consensus and grass-roots democracy. Students and adults resolve issues and work assignments 
at weekly meetings. Governing is much more in the stvle of an oral tradition of agreement. rather 
than strict codification of principles. 


The actual staff beyond the teachers :s minimal. Since they abhor authority. they choose a 
coordinator rather than a principal. to give activiues a foctts. This selection may be a conscious or 
unconscious process. A leader may emerge or he may not, but the function of the leader is to take 
care of the problems of running the school and to help resolve interpersonal conflicts that arise and 
cannot he setded in the weekly meetings. At Lewis Wadhams, students were often chosen to he 
interchangeable coordinators, the leadership was very fluid and open. In addition. there may be a 
“voluntary staff” composed of parents. accountants, advisors and lawyers who assist the school 
wcthour charge and thereby keep costs minimal. 


In the freedem schocls, governing is more formalized. Since it is a community organization, 
the schon! is ruled hy a governing board «f citivens and professionals. The role of residents is rede- 
fined Often they serve ay “foster teachers” who function to aid students and parents in a storefront, 
tor vearcote En this situation, there 1s an emphasis upon student-parent-teacher linkages which may 
involve forming interest groups to create credit umons or find summer camps for the children. The 
professional ws respected in the freedom school organization and given autonomy ‘to administer pro- 
grams subrect to hoard approval (Wilcox, 1969, pp. 132-1364). 


Funding in tree schooly is based largely Upea tuition, contributions. find rawing drives and 
foundation grants Phe tuition, which ranges from a token fee to $3,000 per vear. is the mayor source 
ut revenue Many expensive free schools employ a sliding scale of tuinon to aliow the poorer stu- 
dents tecattend Sometimes a free school in an urhan areaste able to acguire gésernment funds if 
wohes traning programs for the disadvantaged. For example. the Independent |earnine Center in 
Mewatikee received tuinds from the Justice Department. : 


Since most treedom schools are located ina Model Cities ares thes are able to tap many 
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aes hea teed ties 
The Future 
1 Subes ee setitation. hae ads mrobieers in the transition 


fas sos! ae Sostudents arg freed freeman authortarnan sestem and placed 

ee Se nee Parma and at hy the sudden shift 
tte Ne dicent Ter tate: Copies WIT Classes. deprived when 
Poe ® peontnas gounades. papers acd S ino students ure reticient 


hath contre, ot ther schoe Tne. are aemized that deadership is in thetr hands 
ive : resporsibeity. placing tom the hands or the adults ako vere seen as authority 
: a ad ateetoans can Be cased hy a strong group cammitmenat ro the schuol as a com- 
Cooper's surves indicates that oser X® per cent of the 

‘ oars saves Sf) 


pertins fo the tuture atter the imal chaos is ordered, What will the 
wis pyoomry Phe possihoity arises that pher mnovanons will be absorhed by the public schools. 
froth: Berka Cain 


Pee other .joestien 


hata latated number or public school classrooms. Perhaps, like the early Progre sive 
ehewds, the tres shoal wll he absorbed by ao more experimental atutude by the public schools. 
Mnovhyr possthiit. os. that the siovemeat toward decentraliing and deschooling may resuit in’ the 
Shaistermation of cducatenal Machines into iearnming environments where the concept of education 
a hea fetal fife experience Phe tinal possibility as that the schools will stabilize at a certain point 
rndsedidirs the: innosations within a miore formal. para-institutional contest 
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I. RADICAL THERAPY 


Radke rherapy os the otfhoot in pstchatogs ot the same femsrons and atiomanons that have 


emerger.e oetoether vounter institutions Tts reats he in a phraemenoloical analysis 
Aw ode ot trad:nonal psvcRoetheraps within mainstream culture Tastead et asking geestiens 
wevhoe the cade! therapy movement has iooked at the totaling of psvchetherips trom without 


Pst tarde Ras Toyused on tree Aang sues the role of the therapist tne nes hereon therapy and 


ne 


woos ath angie and the sagaing of the nertnal self Discerning thar che answers te those probes 
tothe fumetional sastem of theripy. the radiais fuse often ateved trem the hirse 


Ory teostmaden g@raups te agetidize thea cos esate at seit vind aidsuetmaent 


spect 


of these counter institutions embraces Goliegve Gomimunes. herons iberatien 


celephone hot-iines. and crisis cemlers ter veuth Radical thenaps greps aber have sorked 


the swstem attempting to radicahve ments: panes. setting 
reheat ht yk 


up o dtug deposiheatiom comers 


xapacsssensin signatal hospitals 


The ocde oa. ot cada therips Remns wrrh ao probing rerechan of conventional seeiety. Pst. 
Neaea os viewed as Rutoane em oof the oppressing power structure ot che established culture —toas 
tae That tad toma theraps turns peeple’s focus aways from socet\ toward cher oWn imabrlities 
“oddlast te ie statet gue Pires. blame for natlure rests on the person. nor the socal system. Faure 


Sooomake tus aahstment co normal” secu reality. results in the individual being labeled neurotic 
atthe mostearrome henge placed ina totalinsutunon toranindefinite gmountottume 


Pheonadscal theraprcs beheve that mainstream societ}: is oan oppressive environment that 

ae testers THe Whenmatien and depersemalivation of the self, The mdividual is nermalved to a system 
ot Rene’. thatoare contrary te bauc human neeas. Adjustment to this civthized madness results: in 
Poacephince of a dogeeat-dog ethic. a merciless pursuit of wealth and the devaluation of human 
vity Ay racom and staience (Gelb, 1972, p. 195). Genuine human needs are replaced by a set of 
spuresus needs which are dictated Dy patterns of mass consumption and the advertising industry. 
iggy inte such at system. the individual finds himself whirling in a furtous process that obliges 
a wartalatountoaf contormity. Phe individual must obey his teachers or he will not get a good job, 
avtame. hr emplovers or Re will not get good pay and he must consume or else what's the pur- 
pewoetotoa' The devnent who refuses toa live by these dictates often faces either expulsion to the 
Tower curity to segiet. oor eede ta a deper’s colany where institutional definitions become the spots 


Ranga thertpists behese social oppression is at the core of the “dis-cased™ personality. Op- 
eyeorotyaresen’s the power. or the thinly veiled threat of coercion, which provides the true cohe- 
thy svetemt Protraditesnal therapy, there ts the power relationship between therapist and pa- 
moupowhis the other one ws down (Radical Therapnt Collective, 1971, po xu). Oppression 
hopevetarts settiness ap the msntattonal level where fadlure to conform to the standards of normal- 
dO resaito oa the Use of treatment as control. From Thorazine to electroshock, the recalcitrant in- 


! rapy entads obedience to hierarchy, En addition the language of in- 
sttitond: oppress. on hecomes twisted into donblethink, Phe disturbed individual is placed in a coer- 
vet rastitebonal situation which may further warp his sanity. under the pretext that the siaff (or 
teachers, administrators. ete) has only his best interests at heart. “Specifically this devastation is 
largely the work of vrodence that has been perpetrated on cach of us... 0 Phe usual name that much 
of this Violence goes under is davey Laing, 1967, p. 58)" 


tdialots remioded thar t 


Phe result is aitenation. People become alenated from their bodies, their minds and their fel- 
hea men Eta the goal of radical therapy to remove the oppressive factors that ereate this alienation. 


A kes facet of this revolt is a re-evaluation of the role of the therapist. Radical therapy revolts 
trom the medical model of mental ilaess, arguing that psvchologreal disorders are not an objective 
discuse but an expression of the dominant social ideology. As Thomas Szasz (1973. p. TR) notes: 
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forshatonsnp with othe chent, turthermy the sense or individual powerlessness.” He ts 


maths ot anecalized competence and protesstonalism that persade society The 


in ates ee echatesen the mest ordimais of human contlict cannot be personals solved 
eth hte mtensy Mdothe ypecuiee’” CHenles & Brown, 1977 p76) Theraps thus becomes 
ge Re weagactoc the ootscmer seers We bus emotions that we heliese We do NOt Possess 


Peo pe dhes bo Gontasson and intentotity Thonapy customers ny te purchase trom the therapist 


Sera supper ated tesaeet (Henley & Brown, 1973p 67) ™ 


“ Pgteeh oak, 
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The function of the therapeutic group is to explore a problematic area with concerned in- 
dividuals Composed of between eight to twelve people and one or two radical therapists, the bulk 
mf problem solsing goes on in contractual groups. People in the group create contracts for proposed 
wodls af their therapy. The group engages in a series of techniques to fiberate their awareness. 
These include role playing, stroke economy games, play therapy, and transactional dialogue (Steiner. 
1971. p $3) Much of the therapy is organized around the parent child dicbutomy. Members analyse 


the Wass in) which societal authoritarianism (symholized by the nb ; Ie has op- 
pressed the creative part of the person, the ck'd, with power-l de ‘empt to 
understand their place in the social adaption demanced by the culture‘ “ 

Critical to the emergence of the counter-institutional the: iedefinition 
ot the therapist. The aim is to demystify the cult of spectalizane.. <tapy to a more 


democratic function. Steiner states it quite simply: “Psychiatry ts the art of soul healing” and any- 


J ene who performs this is a psychiatrist (1971, p. 3). Thus, radical therapy recognizes that nonpro- 


fessional volunteers, members of a peer group or sensitive individuals are fully able to practice ther- 
aps This w not to deny that therapy requires skills; the protest is against a system that emphasizes 
the role sanctions of therapy. Radicals believe that therapy skills should be shared with people, so 
that knowledge is opened ur and taken away from the elites in psychology (Glenn. 1973, p, 73). 
It is argued that the ro/e of the therapist enhances the class systems in society. The therapist is 
always removed from the situation and treats the individual as an object. Radical therapy attempts 
to dissolve the dichotomy of therapist client and replace it with a community of equals. hoth parties 
struggling tor their own iiberation together: “Uf we waderstand people's fears, and see a common- 
adiity in our respective strugerles, they will cease to vee us as ‘specialist,’ and we will cease to see 
them as patients( Henley & Brown, 1973, p. 79).” 


The counter institutional torm that this ideology takes varies widely. Fhroughout the United 
Stites, there are approximately 200 to 300 rap centers, which are essentially free clinics focused 
around psychological services and counseling. These are generally either neighborhood — clinics 
or street people's clinics The neighborhood clinic deals with all types of people and problems, from 
psychological distress to finding jobs for their clients. It also attempts to construct a community, 
making people teahze that individual problems are often collective problems. The street people's 
clinigy fase much the same aim, but their target population is generally restricted to the most 
disadsantaped, the homeless, and the runaways oi oe Ccountercommunity. 


Financing is gererally a haphazard affair, depending upon private grants and voluntary 
contributions, hut even those sources are dwindling. Many current rap centers are finding themselves 
intinanend and ideological crisis, In Baston two of the eenters are considering getting NIMH grants 
foosursise. WHICH Paises serious questions of co-optation by the very system they despise. In addition, 
Many rap centers have shifted their caring functions to a different: population. At first. their main 
targer wroup was the white psychedelic middle class. but then as the street people began coming 
mote and rare trom the lower chiss, some rap centers shifted to “alternatives.” Instead of providing 
hep ter ah strata at the counter community. some rap centers’ alternatives were group communes, 
food qoasops, vogue and meditatian centers Also. mans of the centers hae fialed to produce adequate 
drug treament programs, which cuts them off from the Black and Brown communities (Glen, 1972, 
poTdi The goal of mdependence trom the mainstream financial system and teleration for all’ see 
ments af te COMMUTES appears to have diminished in some groups of the counter commumty 


Phe mest sophisticated form of the rap centers the therapy collective [tas a total community 
eoowRach omentbers cing: counselors dive and solve then problems together Butoatoas not isolated: 
the Therapy oodectise as the focus of oa caring network that often includes a crisis telephone 
‘erie encounter groups. haisens with community high schools. and a temporans crash pad) tor 
the homeo, One group, Changes, a community help collective in Chicago, defined then tinction 


astalloas Oras & Gendlin, LOT p vy 
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ooo tahoas hed stuth onside someone. nather ais messed-un relations or dead) re- 
caw het weer people and ats more hving that fsic] needs to happen So there in’t 
fitsrenee fet ous hetween helping people ins.de or outside themselves Whar we 
nioagee cach oolher rs capport nef pust in a general emooonal was but with 
cash ofotsas up against, Whether ats scared of gorng enizt oor notable to 
Mew These one’s start Coca nes apartment Phere imtoa dine tor us between psycho: 
tod ond sithational troubles, ether wav its abou trying to liye 


e\amination of one therapy collective will give some insight into the funetienal basis 


ob ih Vnuinaty Number Nine as at crisis counter institution in Neo. Hawes siveh wa nded 
in 1960 by former mental health workers who were tired of the ek citation | ats fom. ealing 
withhooser Hive thousand veung people annually, Number Nine is oft: Wor pe pyets of 


Aochists sitihition. net qust counseling, but famikes., robs. and schools. they boueve the tes com 
Mamty onveavement is ity important as psychotherapy for releasing personality change (Clark & 
atte IVT po 2h 


Ihoviews atsell asa hemiky rather than an institution. As an extended family, its relationships 
ais structured around the bond of brother and sister, rather than the authoritarian relationship of 
parent and cluld Thet see themselves as a group of equals, where everyone helps everyone else 
ou canamon sursaval problems (Clark & Jaffe, 1972, p. 214). The real control of the organization 
ite oan the fands of the young people themselves. Artifietal role and hierarchic separations 
abeominitized: hecauseeveryone mist work toward the survival of the group. ' 


Pheattempt to downplas roles of staff and clients breaks down mans of the false and jargon- 
laden barers that impede opentiess. While staff reeeive enough salary to live on, and must make 
oienizational deemiens, beyond that) point: their professional role becomes ambiguous. Unlike 
Hnnsteeenn theraps ne structural limits are placed on relationships: “2. staff members see them- 
selves as gust rehiting. Personal experiences and feelings are freely reciprocated. . . . The emphasis 
is shared between being kelpluliand enjoving oneself (Ciark & Jaffe, 1972, p. 227)" 


ftoos this ainbiguity in structure and interaction that keeps Number Nine open and free to 
experiment toutiizes relationships which may not even be defined as counseling. in order to help 
people Wathin this contest of growth iind openness persons who show schizophrenic symptoms 


ehowhere are cate normal En the counter institution there is no need to assume the role of “being 


sth | 


\nother form of a therapy colleetive has grown out of the work of RD. Laing and the anti- 
pevchiath\ movement in Pagland. Antipsyehiatry is concerned with the causes and cure of psychosis 
and os byvephrenia Tt rebely against many of the cliches of schizophrenia, and argues that it is a 
labor tat abpectities the person, depriving hint of full human status (laine. 1967. p. 122). Et results 
moa hadure te treat the person as a reality, as an existential experience, and consequently results 
ino hebae at communication Rather than resisting this process by inert strategies and categories. 
the capsschartiists How with the process of dysfunction, allowing the person to fully experience 
the process and then stow ly re-emerge Co sanity, 


through the auspices of the Philadelphia Association, the antipsyehiatrists established a 
number of “households” an the Pondon area. from 1966-1969, where the individual was given’ the 
Ireedomy te experenee chaos: Kingsley Hall, the most well-known of the houscholds, was structured 
semthurts to other therapy vellectives, People in the households made their own rules; there were 
spaces far communal gatherings and individual cells for privacy. There was no overt psychiatric 
diigesrs aa order to avoid the labeling of a person into a set category of behavior. Equally, there 
was a breakdown of the binary roles ef doctor or nurse versus patient. Phe members were simply 
people. and the praxis ol the eAperience wis the person undergoing crisis Knew that another person 
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Citas or ates sat thy operseratin teak place Tame oiled this process Umiectameara’ fa change of 


my gest orth phat coos or possible in the deumstitutionaige:® oo miriopal settum Other settims 
seg ht ete VaR treet che process cttohes ind oainfan fhe pence: ar at psechotie level 
(Kham TY opp PEED Of Coupe ner evervene woes theeugh dis eXtreme rournes Thess came to 


Ronee Pha hwsork oot thee probit ia ens ifonmientapart iron fhe outerde world 


Woite Rangsies Hall ceased openitions om Atmos des ceound Conper's ideas hate been 
sed the bonited States bao Mass. 197b Sotera H ahom Sam hese, California, 
Punded bso tae Sear NIMPD grant Setern HH. testing othe hypothesis chat 


schvvophrennl os an aitered state of COMmscrets ness Hs apparent madness ts 
iJ $ 


vpcdentisy stirs whieh must heoworked throueh cath Hoover through the experi 


creeet thadness. the tesdentisabie toeapertonve rather thai. , eH Powess 


Patents for the experiment are selected trear aindividtats where about to be admitted to 


The opsvchartre Ward oto cemmmunits imente health chime These tesident’ psychological growth 
socompured woth centred: group that enters the psschatne ward People are never brought in 
Soterst Horse or dischareed Without ere ow meonsent 


Phe stalls composed of protessianal and para-professtonal individtuads. Most staff members 
ave communally with the resident. Phes envision them roles as guides, not therapists or teachers. 
Stitt members believe that the residents have salid reasons tor gore mad and that their funetion 
ote give support for the deonenting process undergone by the residents. Phe community ethic 
atms to establish a chase relitionsfip between stath and residents, rather than turning individuals 
rate the obiewtive rales at therapists and panent( Shapiro, 1973, p. £35). 


There ty aba the attempt tor radical therapy collectives to invade the institutions of mental 
health Former mental health patients are organizing to protect the rights of peaple incarcerated 
instate hospitals (see Appendix) People are also invading repressive hospitals, 


In 1970, about SO people of the New York City commumity “entered” St. Luke's Hospital 
which had been notably fax in the treatment of drug addicts. Fhe group seized the offices of the 
division of community: psychiatry and setup a walk-in heroin detoxification center. Thes demanded 
additonal beds for addicts and taught the community how to detoxify addicts. Vheir action put 
public pressure an the hospital administration. Phe hospital granted concessions, setting up a 
satellite addichan service ino the community and granting more beds for addicts (Kumnes, 1972, 
pp. 199-209) 


The radical therapy mosement represents an arias of tied techniques that are linked against 
an ideology of oppression, Unlike more traditional forms of theraps. the radical movement is as 
mueh wa attempt to vinalyze the meaning of soni! repression ats itis ain attempt to heal the soul 
adoan individual Th the movement continues ta attract more people. tts vaniets of techniques and 
values mas produce a new coneeption of the individual, a new model ef mental normality. From 
Tunas challenge to the treatment of schizaphrenia to the attempt te overthrow the hierarchy of 
chent patient, radical therapy represents ao sigmifcant attack on the cencept of the vormal self and 
anothe nature ot the psveholomieal adiustment te socal reabty Mfome with the other counter-insti- 
hina wroups, stdieah therapy os offering a new paradigm oof sega! sans whieh mis shake the 
pillats ot seontborder 
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IV. “REE HEALTH CLINICS 


the tree cunte movement ts the medical response by radicals te the crushing, totalitarian 
mhuimaets of the nathanal health industrs. Lake rts counterparts in education and) psschology. free 
chimes represent oa) tascent: attempt to deeertralize. dernstrtuiionalize. deprofessionalize and 
demvstds the matonwide health empires Advocutes ot the tree climes want a medical svstem= that 
woekditinan, costtree at the paint of delivery. and controlled by the community itserses) La addition, 
thes Wish to remove the structural biases that present health services from) reaching those who 
need them mest and recenve them hast. 


bree chimes are part ot a multitaceted athick against ao health industry that places profits 
belore people and selt-interest before genuine care. Pherr advocates stress that the American health 
svStem tsa medical-industrial complex that diseriminates against the poor, women and social de- 
Viitlts 


Contrab te the radical attuck wot 4 American medicine as a health pire 
seth Soin the medical schools, 7 oan. 2 network of resea: inst, 
i viedical service industtics ae. « 1H ovemighes Radteads he th ae peoser 


ob thes. interrelated institutiomal units dictates that “the prronties he focuted - here the profits 
are taand (hess. 1971) p. S12" Otten research money is spentoon extremely care diseases, while 
avarding basic research on diseases like sickle cell anemia. which plague Blick people. In addition, 
funds are spent on eapensive technical products like renal dialysis unity or cardiag transplant 
appanittts, mstead of on simpler procedures that could save more fives, like child care programs, 
treatinent centers for alephohes or heroin addicts. ar lead) poroning testing kits. for children. 
Radicals beteve that, given the profit: motive, medicine ts not neutral and value free. but a sad 
reflection on the distorted humanism that plagues American society While health care is sorely 
moneed of more general practitioners, docters rush into speculities which bring high profits but 
ottensersoorly the few, @ ho are generally white and adequately insured 


In addition, health care is surrounded by the mystique of the doetor, the holy man in white, 
Whe ots privy to seerets to Which patients have no access. Doctors often hand down their judgements 
suthentativedy and the pauent has mo choice in the matter. The patient ms often given no means 
te rudge what form oof health care thes shonld reeenve, ticing the arrogance of the physician's 
“Par the dovtor not seul” attitude. The patient has tittle recourse and often virtually ne consumer 
peofestion Woten are particularly vulnerable to this when facing the choice of birth control options, 
Mans umes doctors do not fairly present the alternatives, but dictate what method thes must choose. 
Otten for poor Blick women, doctors assume the best choice is hystereetams, beleving it would) be 
Tow Taxi foram unedteated Woman who has already Bad too mans children to remember to take 
her poll cach day CP Arenreich and Fhrenreich, 1970, pp 10-18) Similarly, addicts are often forced 
tote the shaite-stactioned methadone 


Pere denial oot patent rights as often tet most poignantiy bs the pear and by other social 
autoaste Phe best adscee for them mus have been given by CBS televissen documentary called 
“Pon Geer Stok on America Medierne ts based upon a tddile chiss wabus svstemt amd comsequenthy 
wos the oreiddie atass chat feces the best health care The imdadie hiss are respectable. with re- 
spec thabte dhscees. they pas ther billy om time and have adeguate health omsunanee Yet medicine 


How ote thimscend these Prises and defer heath care that suits other popue 
fatty OSmetho Pee Dernbiure Totus pS Tat are fer poor patents 1s 


eovtinres, Where rans Blacks cond Puerto Reoans ceriphenm oof hermes treated fhe 


aterats Phe pec ae fewer oaphinations. fess prvaes and fess care than sofvent whites Phi cam- 
Women ot overt aiid hacia ootten miakes the poor viulnenible too vapheutatiom thes became the 
eo epontorms Who giek iy foteer about treating cher: whoer they dave trophed then intern 
chop Or Gee Bhp ok bole ecm agrtoanm New Verk Gar reported tor by onrenata® sbookup amd) sud- 
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deals feund hersel surrounded by medical students who used her ay a teaching object for pelvic 
examinations’ Phrenrercn and Ehrenreich, 1970, p. 17). 


Poe oinsttuGonal prejudice extends beyond color lines to include many deviants who are 
genered of nustreated bs the medical estadlishment. Phe founding of the first free clinic in Haight- 
Ashbury ity spurred by the indifference of many San Francisco doctors and hospitals to. health 
problems pecuhar to hippies Diseases like hepatitis, gonorrhea, body lice and bad trips were treated 
condescendingly by the doctors, Physicians often looked on the freaks as if they were subhuman, 
When the hippies went to the Park Emergency Hospital freaked out on bad trips. they were often 
subjected to sermons, drawn-out referral processes or immediate telephoning to the police, Ambu- 
hanes drivers canseniently “forgot” to answer emergency calls to the Haight section (Smith and 
Tuiee, EYE p 2k). Phas situation led David Smith, a founder of the Haight-Ashbury clinic. to 
conclude ot the hospitals “They and other staff members apparently believe the best way to stamp 
out sickness inthe Haight rs todetits vounger residents destroy themselves (1970, p, 38).” 


Caven the racism, inequahty and financial elitism of institutional medicine, the outcasts af 
the ssstem Were lett with few choices. They could either cont see to subject themselves to sub- 
“andard medical care or thes couid break off and forn “nh health services, Out of this dis- 

: ceunter forms emerged An carly forerunner of the tree clinic movement was tn. Watts 
Chime in Pos Angeles, formed after the riots in 1965 In addition, the Vietnam: War and the growing 
discontent with the svstem ded some young doctors to shitt their allegiance toward more humane 
wewtty These doctors grew their hair long, questioned the profit motive of medicine and began to 
sear A for meany toad the poor and dispossessed in American society. One result was the Medical 
Coementive on Human Rivhts Beheving that it was practicing preventive medicine. the Committee 
ease Medical dratt delerrils to potenual inductees. Their logic was that since it was medicine's duty 


Josaseuisves, cher deterratl letters helped to prevent battlefield casualties. 


\nether development was the formation of the Health Policy Adivsory Center (Health-PAC). 
Phis gronp grew out ot an expos® of New York City hospitals published in 1967 by Robb Burlage. 
In 196%, Burlage and a ymall statf began to publish the Mealth-PAC Bulletin which was a clear- 
inghouse for the latest developments in the growing health movement. Increased awareness has 
now allowed Health-PAC to expand its activites to include educational projects. seminars on com- 
Murty health and technical assptinee tocommunit: health workers. 


Rut it was free clinic movement that provided the strongest stab at the medical establisnment. 
With the targescale growth of the Love generation and the “tune in, turn on, drop out" philosophy. 
many communhines in the late 1960's faced a new breed of people whose problems, both medical 
and psscholoyieal placed them ina pariah condition. The young dropouts, with unique health 


problems, extreme mobility. and distrust of institutional health services were often left at the mercy 


ob pohee. mental health agencies or local “witehdoctors” who prescribed everything from) macro- 
Biotic, tor wreater doves of ESP) Out of tear, many people stayed away from doctors and hospitals, 
Sreating thes pans with narceties or hallucinogens, 


Phe tist seiins of ths crisis were felt in the Haight-Ashbury area of San Francisco during 
the cary parrot f96° With the first Human Be-In of January, 1967, many felt the sense of a new 
hoenmag, the starr oof a mutant group who would not abide by the dictates of straight: America. 
Viothe a Aritor. ot Sain Prineneo Howed out electronieally to the rest of the country, thousands 
oh peape heyan pourng nto the Bay area, Conditiens worsened. as crash pads were overflowing 
and sanitation was poor The Diggers were predicting that 190,000 people would be coming to 
hight ter o *Surimen of Pose" This threat posed a eras of epidemic proportions to enty officials 
Whesouphtrocimienare che distster by repression 


Powis tiny pubho indifference and the hostility to the vounger transient generation that led 
cheater Ernest Dereburg and Dasid Smith ta formulate ther own solution Dermburg. a psvchiatrist, 
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carber oworeedf ach the Beats hour he felt the hippies were different, they seemed more de- 
Poooed ine ames Cran the farmer Yet, Dernbury did not hetesesthes could he called deviants 
er pschopathe se he tred te canderstand them oon terms of fAeireian vaine system Smith, who was 
conde hngs oe pernnedts on dane pens and amphetamines, hehesed that with the outbreak 
ehobad tops. the Hawt residents hieed ao psschofogrcal cis af acute proportions Both men ap- 
Pedied Toots omesromments far finamcii aid to cembat the ors: bur thes were ignored. While the 
Pobi. Heath Do partecsi: tage: fe gntervene. tae cosas was aeceelated Pubie officials refused 


pen oe ohmsx an the Haught acca Phe isk oof arrest at San brancisco General 


Pa pete peut ee ae ae SOEOR Mat fe 


ae revhaen oepen atte; S PM omeant that many freaks 
Heep ockedap as veohouoser thiteava tito padded cells Smith, Pace $97bo p bt) 


The cots prompted Smith and Dernhurge to open the Hirght-Ashhury Free Medical Clinic 
tthe ser ona 1Q07 Worh the 


motte “Love Needs Cure the cline, from the start. was overflowing 
Wats aomedied? ciiaig. a calm center (for those having had drug 
topshoanmd oa Happensne flouse tor psechological counseling Dates. as the clini¢ became more es- 
tablished adentaletmis was added 


wot oationts  Wothin er. 


fund:ng and supplies were a haphazard attarr The doctors and volunteers scavenged for med- 
wat supplies and recemed pharmaceuticals trom drug salesmen. To increase community awareness 
at the came thes passed ont pamphiers that advertised the chmic and asked other people to spread 


newsotioo hy wordbot mond 


\sthe cimig taeed the onrush of south trom atl parts of the countrys, in 1967 it began to run 
enomnecbyal supphes and tanpower Butoan artele in the San Francisco Chronicle on the health 
sens saved thear Tbe storms brought phone calls from other physicians who offered their ser- 
sees ind? more omporhinds. at hrought money to replenish funds. In addition, the clinic began to 
nth ens professsanais Counselors, psychologists, nurses and doctors who were dissatisfied with 
the Death monopoly began to volunteer thei services or work for extremely low wages. As a result 
ebtbeontlas of mones and manpower the climie tits peak was treating five times as many patients 
av Puatk Pinergenes Hospitalatone fifth the cost¢buce, Smith, 197h, p, 169) 


Sange the cling was a teflection of the Hsught community and its needs, shifts in the group 
sthucture vind tite stvles caused changes tn the patent population and their health problems, In the 
bewinning, the clinic treated the love generation who consumed particular drugs particular to their 
Ne sivte But tire in the summer of 1967, there was a shift in beth client population and chemical 
censumpuon More and mere of the hippies were leaving the urban scene and fleeing to the country, 
In additsten, ESE) was hecomung scarce and the drug fad shifted to amphetamines. Haight was falling 
apart Vonew population was supplanting the love generation, who sanctioned crime and violence, 
who were addicted to speed. and created holocaust through the community. The result was that the 
Haight ctinte rapidity test ity hase of support. Phe chnie held rock concert benefits to keep itself 
gotng, but could not nase cnourgh support and on September 22, it closed down. 


On Novenber Poot was able te reopen, due te a donation of $30,000 and art sales, The clinic 
had changed Sunes the area was rapidly becoming America’s first teen-aze slum, fewer people were 
using the cunte, Phos decreased patent load meant that more attention could be given to patients 
and more deigtors would boon hand. Also. there was ao shift in statf, a family feeling arid intimacy 
Was gromMing The new stath was sounger but they were isolated in the community and the result 
wis thy oreatien of ar theripeune community within the contines of the clinie. 


Phase dealtat length wath the Haight Free Clinic because it demonstrites some of the prob- 
lems that oecur whes a group attempts to defy the established institutions and to reflect’ more accu- 
rately the needs of the community uoserves bree medical clinigs face ao plethora of crises that, if 
Weathered. cad produce group sehdartty. Buti the problems of finances, volunteers and a changing 
chert popibitoon aie noromer the goodwill that started the movement mas rapidly evaporate. Also, 
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since the tree climte pan nstrument of ats imimedte comunity, a mist he sensitive and responsive 


eoobespecti heat cea pss chotopiedt needs of that ee ntact 


Current!.. there are 200 to WOO tree climes ee cee Pine di States Mioastoot them aresc as a result 


atthe wake at Risch pewer. counter culture egaio caatase. and the demand fer community cantrol 


otonstitutions baer ideetows ss similar te that et other counter anstitutmeans Phe free ctimies’ aan 


are Ciptocestablish health cars as a mght independent of Hraocal need. oll te provide comprehensive 


egtth services on decentralized settings, ¢ 2) te demmstity medrine, pte ote dep os ome health 
atte fo the perp where the lav person can share and uttive medieth skilbs. ane 0 gredte Colmit 
mat Workercentrofetoomimnumts health oargamzations (Bloomfield and Perey, Poon 384 


Most tree climes are found in-an urban setting. At tintooa free chuie’s Glents are the hip drop- 
cute orn the area but as at settles inte the community, the clinic berms to sere the neighborhood as 
a whole Geaenily. clinics are located in awkward layouts, eg. ida sterefronto an a ehureh basement, 
eran the house of a mul-purpose therapeutic community. Phere is normally a reception room with 
woconspieuous donation can, three or four examining rooms and aoomedest Loborators and pharmacy 


bese health climes are dependent oon 3 _ Une: 2a * os ness of the community, 
wotreely wiven by doctors and selunteers. Delivers of medical care as totally: de- 
pendent upon the goodwill of those myvolved. Because the bulk of labor comes from non-profes- 
sionals, the ide style of the tree cline staff resembles that of the patients’ more closely than ins any 
other medical institution. One kes area is volunteer and doctor reationships: the emphasis is 
placed on the transter of skills in order to demystify medicine, Some climies teach courses on health 
cafe to the lay stath and community. However, in most clinics, apprentices learn medical skills by 
observing what the doctor is domg Chis transter of skills reduces the doctor's hurden and increases 
the egalitanan structure of the clinic. In some chimes, all solumteers are able to take blood pressures, 
read vital signs and do pregnancy tests. 


Another innovation of the tree clinic is the use of a pauent advocate. Fvery patient: is as- 
signed an advocate by the receptionist. Phe advocate takes the patient's medical history, explains 
the purpose of the cline and introduces the patient to the doctor, Otten, the advocate may be pre- 
sent during the doctor's examination in orderto be certain that the doctor is aware of the patient's 
needs and to be sure that the doetor is courteous and explains what he is doing. The advocate hays 
the night to challenge the doetor about costs or about the diagnosis. A further responsibility of the 
patient advocate is the tollow-up procedure. The advocate makes sure that the preseription is filled 
and may accompany the patient to a clinic or hespital for further treatment. Pheoretically the ad- 
vacate represents a radical innovation in medieal services, however. in actual practice. the advocate 
simply anexpeditor 


The average annual budget of a free clinie is approximately $30,000, Money is obtained by 
pledges. panhandling on the streets and through a donation cam in the office. Also, since many free 
clinics are in the poor sections of a city, patients are eligible for Medicaid reimbursements. Supplies 
are obtained through ingenuity. Often, friends of the clinic will “liberate” equipment from hospitals 
for the use of the chnte. Fquipment is also denated and purchased inexpensively trom) doctors’ 
widows. Parmaceutical salesmen are coaxed to supply generous samples of their wares. Virtually 
all free climes receive penicillin from the public health departments for the treatment of venereal 
disease. The counter cultural practice of barter is also used to reduce cost. A patient pays for medical 
services by donating his or her particular skills to the clinic. The clinic often establishes an under- 
ground referral network with Che institutionalized medical system. Free clinic doctors can provide 
cheap, hassle-tree access to the larger medical system ter skills tae elimie iy unable te provide. 
Through friends or through making other doctors feel guilty, the clinic is able to further reduce costs 
and provide sophisticated medical care 


Decision making in the free chimes ss based upon a community worker control concept. Basic 
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deehieans ovcur on a daily basis, When there are larger policy decisions, a committee of volunteers 
and doctors iy called to settle the issue, Surprisingly, doctors have a small function in the overall 
decision process. There have been few instances of a doctor takeover of a clinic. and doctors play a 
telatively ininor role in’ decision making. However the goal of community control has not been 
realized Power over a clinic is not diffused through the community it serves: rather it is still in’ the 
hands of the staft(Bloornfield and Levy, 1972, p, 40). 


Pree medical climtes can mount one of the most sustained attacks against the domination 
of the American health establishment. Pheir services are desperately needed bs all classes of people. 
Pree Clinics have broken down some of the elitist boundaries that separate the hip from the straight 
community Unlike the often trivolous, exclusivist and luxurious indifference of segments of the free 


school and communal movements, free clinies are an effort to work with a// people in their immedi- 
ate COP TELENES . 


However, tree clinics still face large problems of financing and co-optation, In taquary of 
reense owe held fer the Notional fe Nae Coun NEC) Ostensibly, the purpose of 
h tthe teocosxeban. ort. uation acd centralize communications, But there were serious 
qas sions that loomed in the background. The NECC convention was financed hy HEW and by 
Mizer Pharmaveuticaly, Roger Smith, the representative of the Haight clinic, seemed to push for 
free clinics becoming a mensher of the health services estahlishment and having a full-time NFCC 
lobbsist in Washington. [he real purpose of the conference, as it developed, was to get a one million 
dollar grant trom a Presidential special action office for drug ahuse work, Many members left the 
conference in disgust, The reality cf tobhyists, playing mendicant to Washington and having the con- 
ference: sponsored by the establishment left: many people confused as to how “counter” the free 
clintesadetualls were Bloomfield and Levy, June. 1972, pp. 8, 16-17). 


}a7> 


Yet. as the climes gain greater community support and a strong financial basis, they stand 
an oNecHent chance of begining the decentralization of health services At this time, though. few 
climes ate it postion to make an all-out assault on institutionalized medicine. Money and com- 
MUMIEN suppart are needed to provide services for door to door TB testing. for lead poisoning test 
kits tor children, and tor countless other projects. Until this group awareness is truly awakened, the 
tree clinies must remit an important alternative to the basic delivery of general health services. 
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V. COMMUNES 


No discussnon of communes enti seme large problems What we state about one commune 
fat. Got appiy tecanmother Pho cc ts no wav te Aunld ao model of a commune and assume that itis the 
dehietse” sumenation of the experience There are rina communes. urban collectives. law com- 
Toutes, Teletoas communes, group omarnage communes, Skinner tarms. tree school communes. 
semen s Ub communes. artists’ collectives and anarchist: communes Some comesunes practice 


raw dentotaes owtile others are can by at benevolent despot) Some cori os ~ tevhnefogs 

weber fetase facts at Sines the cemenine represents + ' a up 
new tee the Pata rooney d as ba os oe ete oe by 
1 { ! 


Pog tiny wimeness ot the Vrecoe|tn melting por, 


Gioves ts diveret\. ati cirtaally impossible to present an orderly. partgraph by paragraph 
description of ao state of unique anarchy, Instead. Po will simply present a collage of vignettes abaut 
munuine tte Statements by members, deseriptions of a few cammunities. and some scholarly 
isfghts wilh To think, better represent the situation as it stands today, than an attempt at. spurious 


rovbies 
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Iwin Oaks Commune, Modeled loosely atter Boob. Skinner's utopia of Walden) Pwo, ‘Lwin 
Ouks began as an urhan commune in 1966, but moved to rural Virginia a sear later. At first the 
coer bers Were without at government, believing ceersthing would take cate of itself: but as disputes 
meprascel they ceatted a board of phkinners whe dispensed duties through ao manager. When there 
roocoreplinis uncnst adether member, ad appointed "Generalized Bastard” carries the gripes 
So Reperson cnither thant allowing personal hostilities tocnipt 


Pacer Oks rs mot really a model of Skinnenan theory. Although there is a work ethie, labor 
mehr ithe most unpleasant work gets the highest amount of credits and vice vena) and “managers” 
soddittcren? hisks. the members Aelteve that the communal expenence itself is the major reinforce- 
mene tretor ON ssstem oof mutual catemm is emplosed, ino which a person sity in silence as alf the 
ether members tell what thes ike and distke about the individtal 


‘ 


Pingneat problems beset the commune Although at only costs approximitely S700 a0 year per 
mame ber fhe Community is not oselt-sutiicnent Phere isa thoving hammock factors. but eight mem- 


Bod Tonite basis. are forced to work outside the commune at menial robs to support the come 


mene Phos also churve Visitor a dads fee plus labor credits, ta discourage indiscriminate use of the 


Somes cnas§ pad 


Pnocoeteist te rhe usdadal stercotvpes about somnpines, Pain Qhiks does met roieet technology, 
The csenthers are ser sends shout offering an alternative te mainstream capitalise: Therefore 


rT 


studs ainaisses and submit themselves tog rioreusscedy fo keep fhe comenune operating 


eS. ee EEL 


eeptis: Tnoadditier, ther structured: community it a Comsenaiiss area. gets alone 


ote hecause thes nether albew dees. tor bhast thea padieal sistans te the outside 


aoeee 


Preeti ty ut chittne rade thane te Watered foe neers tele tect tlhe 


Sete pe 


pete Prevedene tee chee a brateven thre dhe cadet adie ot Feterhoare New strtee - 


rete tte tthe pte cs esnapsnetsteay tes seek trove nga tes treet cee tedtiengs 

tes setrern per eder thy. clo shat woseuneds great rerio a Weve learned 

te dea freee tated bey cre eererers eothens Peper die bb teas da) pre tpl, 

Bee preter palit ain beet at thre tephra deen call thirs 
: n19 
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could be overwhelming. Imagine: halline. eats veep tlavong 


wrtd ha, tian. now what? Where do vote ans rt Feet when the 
mp end! Give people freedom anc ther 2! - ete thoushe 
ther never had a chance te te. But thar ' iv Ane after 
that’ After that on. tren ith be tan és euniigful 


thaarfutdl 19S po ie 
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Freedom, it begins and for many often ends there. The beginnings of the freedom are chaos 
leaving one salue sssterm for a new one. The communes represent the struggle to renounce one 
socnul order tor chaos and then, like gods, to create a new structure that reflects the image of its 
makers As its deepest aspiration, the communal movement is designed to strip away the masks that 
the mdividual once wore to reveal the authentic face beneath. Ray Mungo compressed the ideology 
of his coutmune as follows: “Potal Loss Farm: lose veurseif? (Mungo, 1971, p. 26)" That is it, 
abandon the old self tora new one. 


fhe commune represents the womb, a society to nurture the new self. The nature of that 
personality is largely dependent on the degree of self-conscious structuring of the commune itself. 
One commune may support the /aissez-faire policy of doing your own thing, while another may rig- 
dy structure the experience around religious principles. Each has its own private vision of the nature 
of the untepressed ego, and itis this vision that determines the nature of the social harmony that is 
achieved and the self that isespenienced. 


ee et @ ©& 


Communes can be roughly divided into two types: the hip commune and the intentional 
community Hip communes are generally composed of the young freak subculture. They have an 
open-ended structure, which means that a person does his own thing and rules are kept at a fluidic 
toimtum. Olten, members of a hip commune are unprepared for the necessities of commitment 
that insure communal stability. Phes can read tarot cards, but cannot fix a pump. Except for the need 
to escape urbaa sickness, hip communes have few specific purposes for their existence. Life is ruled 
by fate and Change. and purpose to them is the mava of a diseased civilization, 


Intentonal communities have a wider diversity of members, and, as its name implies, they 
wre comscrously: working to realize a community that is purposeful and will survive. Members come 
trom db age groups and social classes. Phe intentional community places greater emphasis upon 
definite structures and group poals. Phe community is not atraid to ereet regulations and codes to 
sustain vroup purpose ‘nn addition, intentional communities are generally organtzed about a central 
Purpose or task. These goals can range trom the creation of a spiritual community to the establish- 
mentbetaneducrctionalnemvork CHourten 1971, pp. 208-206) 
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Weowere fed thar there wordd bean vorlioitedd need for educated people 

win owes pure budishit Whatever Ameria creates. i ahvars seems 
recreate a tlutiet The uttomare ouenph of idustraiven was toeoupply the 
tectonigues of the assembly dine te the prodta thon ot aaron force fe poste 
wtadrastrualiyor Pr (9AD the coh? war owas thaeishone ado PRD ever 
dreamed thar PO would vec PAM. cheng cabs und aes ne edure 
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alldressed up and now: res 


So here we are. We wees cdesyertations, we can teach school we can 
design) bridges, progre op cuter, We're doctors, and lawvers, seulp- 
tory and painters, film cAers and urban planners, TV and film techni- 


clans, designers and oa utects, electronics, experimenters. musicians, 
composers, and poliical organizers. And we're free. Free hecatse we're 
irrelevant We're the avant-garde of a tidal wave that’s post beginning 
to realize it's a tidal wave (Jeronte, 1973, p. 20). 


Why Do People Form Communes? 


1. Many people feel they are the new immigrants, exiled from their heritage and through soli- 
‘ darity they can protect themselves and forge a new life. 


2. A group of people really enjoy each other and wish to stay together. 


3. Technological Prophecy — an t$D vision may spark the urge to live in a harmony that reflects 
the unity of self and nature. 


4. Acommon goal, like building a school or a media center, may bring people together. 


5. Escape — the search for new frontiers ond the exorcism of the old certainties may represent a 
new pattern of American growth through restlessness. : 


6& Apocolypse — the belief thot the old civilizotion is rotting in decodence and verging on the brink 
of collapse 


eeeegr 


The Lama Foundation. [ocated in Taos Cointy, New Mexico. Lama is a religious retreat 
commune, [he members are committed to spiritual growth and the commune has beeome a mecea 
for senous students of spiritual awareness. Drugs are not permitted: instead members devote them- 
selves to Yoga, Tar Chi Chuan, encounter sessions and other esoteric systems. ama is one of the 
rost purposeful and rigorous of all the new communities. It believes in disciplined, directed work in 
the physical emotional and mental areay. Members arise at 5:30 AM for meditation, then a col- 
fective: Breakfast, working on the land for eight hours. and finishing the evening in a variety of clas- 
sos and contemplative exerenes. The function of this discipline ty to give people a new rhythm in 
the aim of altering the old selt 


While Lama's members share a communal meal and parucipate in the weekly ritual of 
Suft dances, the commune is highly individualistic. Members five in separate houses. Phere is even 
ahermitage, where certain people can withdraw for a period of time and have ther dads needs taken 
care of bya “servant” Dama hits de centatl structtre or ideology beestuse it believes that each per- 
sonomnoest fiid fos own aaiqgue spiritual path 


Howeser, Pama is not solely a commune Only tive members live there permanently. 
Ih stirsives through sisitars Who pas $60 oer month to live there Phosé who deaide to stay a vear 
ate fesponsible for binlding ther own dwelfings and using there own funds. Since ants 30 people” 
wre oidewed af ance time. Pama is a vers selective and exclusive retreat tor the afttuent and) high 
ducated 
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Boh Cares of the Oregon Fanuls 


tu of the first things that twonetecahle here ty that ahen ae first came 
out here, we had the tte mat hy commyp here. hy dropping out, Ay making 
His move. aed drop all our hanye-eups. but everyone hrousht all their 
hiitle things with omnem. their herle thins Soothe first thing was ta bust 
the bubble of how we omavmed aosould all be and then wo back ta awarking 
things out for real Lhere tw nothing here te blame your hang-ups on 
You cant say to von oth, hecatee ts pour secret) here Chatwrehild, 1972, 
P 116) 


Communes straddie two societies, two moralities ond two times the present 
in which every American 's expected to pay his own way, and the future, when 
man will theoreticolly have learned to share and work together without the 
borriers of private ownership {Houriet, 1971, p. 47: 


eon ee 


The titst generation of modern communalists often face severe tensions between the worlds 
of Vought to be” and “ay it really as.” They are exiles from one culture, living in a new world, yet 
the remnants of behets trom the old world are stil strong im their minds. Unlike communards of 
the nineteenth century who were driven by economic and sycial necessity to band together. the 
modern utopiany have chosen their style by a voluntary act of rejection. Communalists are faced 
with severe fenviony and temptations because of this act of willful rejection. Backsliding is a threat 
tostability. 


The problems of transition between two cultures and the fear of failure place strains on 
settlement at first. Members may band together, believing that it will be relatively easy to destroy 
monogamy, to establish total openness and honesty. or’ to allow everyone to do their own thing. 
When they discover that coupling remains or total authenticity is not possible, there is fear that 
the commune has not fulfilled its goals. The clash between myth and experience may destroy a 
commune or it may allow the settlement to redirect its aims toward a more practical stability. 


eeete fe 


Utopia — no place 
Eutopia — the good place (Kaufman, 1972, p. 67). 


eee @ 


Modern Gtopians reject the world of the future, as represented by an all-embracing ideology. 
Unlike their predecessors, the communalists are-not interested in saving the world through doc- 
trines and millennial fury. They wish, instead, to find a space. the good place to solve their problems 


‘in their own time. They avoid. in most cases. a proselytizing bent: they attempt to live fully now, 


with experience, not rdeology. as their guide. 
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Ail Voudot the Drop City commune 


The “greatest. impact. of communal tite upon the artint ws the realization 
that all community activity ws equal, that digeime a ditch carries no less 
Matus than erecting aovculpture. in fact the individual often discovers he 
is happier digging a ditch, seultime a ditch. Lite forms and art form 
hegin to interact’ The identity of the artist becomes irrelevant in relation 
to the scale of values emploved. because the communal context of the 
work of art removes at from: the market place; the artist seeks to work 
within a osastem that allows the broadest’ posible participation of the 
community The artist's expenence becomes a shared experience (Vovd, 
1972p 279) 


The One World Family of the Messiah's World Crusade was a family commune centered 
in Haight-Ashbury. The group, for a time, operated a natural foods restaurant. Its founder, Allen 
Noonan, was the focus of the movement. He believed he was an avatar, a messenger of the Messiah, 
In 1947, while painting a sign, Allen was struck by a bolt of white light. His astral body travelled 


ta another planet where angels asked him if he would be the Messiah of mankind. Aller accepted. 
The movement is now defunct. 


see 8 8 


While hip communes are generally egalitarian in structure, leadership generally arises 
spontaneously in the commune. These natural leaders focus the commune. They often Jead the 
group's meetings, fight legal hassles and create a source of authority for the members. More im- 
portantly, their personalities provide models of the integrated ideology of the commune. The leader 


has assimilated the new values fluidly and is able to guide behaviors (Roberts. 1971, pp. 116-117). 
Without leadership, the commune is doomed to failure. 


“Simplify, simplify” 
Thoreau - 


The communal desire to live simply, in Harmony with natural rhythms, produces a revolt 
against the excessive worry about ths future prevalent in mainstream society. This emphasis on 
a linear future creates an illusionary “Perfect End,” depriving tne present of any value. We live 
for false goals that never come true because they are always ahead of us (Cooper, 1972, pp. 41-46). 


To counter this, many collectives have de-emphasized the future and the false values of 
scarcity and competition that accompany it. Life. to them, is a flowing of the present. It is now, 
not tomorrow that counts. Subjective time slows down, denies the alarm clock planted inside by 
the other world. Instead of saving time, they try to lose time and enjoy cach moment separately. 


Novo tear aecrte atthe Comimanab strates of now hess CRadikett, E972 9 7p 


Phe hewds ate plocert on gredicudinitini on ceensia oon the drug ex 


Pree ter ney tread tate hc attye parents wend an oveneral oun phe 
Herpbed  anoredtacs suetioms attitiedes hich are quite taneomngertal 
he phroaaehits cf the tater Wheat redth aaterest: thie cctepenanards is the 


peho fbhiate resent aid fee apnrdapyet of thet cen ie VPrerTiene eves they 
hat oteceneres bet ter the cor trent eepernencn tor retall, new pernple 
thet that thesedies plane tha necealeatir nth pry crane cetasatey tds end 


ener es taevan 


eevee 


Io cortrast to the mainstream culture’s belief in scarcity and individualism, communalists 
betese that che necds of neaple can be easily satisfied in a cooperative environment, Communards 
YAgt COMpentive. agressive behavior and eXcessive possessiveness ure ue mecessary con- 

Coopoat nevtnait, (Slater, [97), p 1d) Rereeting those values that make society atomisuic and 
poondecdsal ere f endisidtal the communes behese im the romantic idea that, given the proper 
Gobisnee poopie ate naturally: cooperative, loving and harmonious, The emphasis in the counter 
Denies de foward the remforcement of a group consciousness which does not stress individual 
Udtercness. bhp Cather secks out what people can share in common, Sharing produces a strength and 
Seance Chragh a celective consciousness which as denied in the polation of the old culture. 


rol aR? 


Moder communes’ critique revolves around the atlicnation and loneliness which plague 
cenfemnparaire fy Soeiety pushes community apart emphasiznig the me over the we. Communalists 
beheve thal Ayttah nature isa group phenomenen Social Ite i idealized. For try only through the 
coed of cemmramity far the individual can fulfill his genuine needs and hfe in brotherhood and 
sae Rane 1a7) pp Sy) 


see © # 


A crtieal factor in the stability of communes is their relationships with their neighbors. The 
sidden intiysent ot a group of long-haired people, who are rumored to be loose in: their moratity 
and constantly neinge drugs, can cause a shock toa rural community. 


Haos. County. New Mexico, enjoys the distincuon of having the largest concentration of 
communes in the United States. It also has a large concentration of Chicanos who do not like 
the invasion ot bappies. The Chicanos are poor, unemployed and excluded by the same system the 
treaks hate teqeeted. Yet. they have heen saturated with the middle class values of achievement 
and upward itebiity. They are affronted by the hippies with their education, their ability to make 
moneys fit thes Wanted te and their retectron ot all the values that the Chicunos are struggling for. 
The Taos Cogate communards became scapegoats for the Chicanos. Cary of the hippies were dy- 
namuted Vigilante groups burned down communal homes. Long-hairs were wounded by rifle fire, 
and some were prepared to retahate in kind. While these reactions are extreme, they point to the 
hostuht that a often generated by “foreigners” who will not accept the dominant values of a 
communis SeeWart, L970, pp 28-27). 


A turtnet problem as the communes’ legal relauonships with their neighbors. O7 commune. 
once located i Meadville, Pennsylvania, is a good example. Nestled in the midst of a Republican 
und fundamental area. Or was at first treated with a tolerant curiosity from their neighbors. 
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Hnisen attempt oon Che commune. and one ceenim the boa was buest By erpas tre Banal 
the shite potive tided the cenmmune ane the house was chesed At sqemer cen age Pitced on the 


vemnnipe high forks its use ter “hoeomrater. assmematien cad le ades 2 Dee Wee folel dint at 


Thes Jett the county and did mot regroup: atl charges aannst cer woth ise dropped And se Ov 
died qurckis CHourten IY7E pp wasn 


White these examples are extreme restanees of commrunrts ity. nritest that mins 


Eres Pat rete. 
Oben at the 


aureicatian oot ther nemhhors 


hip communes are unable teointegrate peacefully ith ther edith 


generac y tive quiets aad tes met oto burst ther radical ltestyies 
memhers are sincere in ther attempts for surah thes win 
Old farmers are walling to teach the newcomers about aRMCultate, aude 


thes Toa tals tao the 


communalists Sometimes the commune can promot: IMeenion Heo provedirg serve to thes cena 
mumte Ther parteipaten in the tite of their newhbers throush on educerop! Prowel ato store 
orevend church song testrndeerease venophabie hostilities 


eeesv8t 


When a whue man walks inte a room full ot other wires bie dessart feel 
he ts among brothers, like the Alack man hoes Ter te com onenes we are 
Aeginnine to feel thar man hax many brothers Titer py a te serie 
of honesty. You can vay things to each oder and share things ke vou 
never could in the family. | never had vo omih ieve ino, wee life 
(Ona 1971, p. 21) 


sees # 


The hippie way is in fact a rugeed cooperate individual rather than 
compentve. The idea! iw tor people to relate to cach otiwer as they feel 
the need The preblery iw that individuals come together on the land wah 
most ot the hang-ups they aequred from the sooety ther left. lartle 
improvement inc the depth and quali of human relanionsdupy can aceur 
under these condutons, as the need for midivudual freedom: takes prece- 
dence over the need for community. “Community” means working 
problems out with others. now just dome what vou went: clo lt means 
having, to compromiue and to do same thines that omar he diavrecahle 
(Fairfield, 1972, po 2707, 
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The ethic of sharing in a cooperative family entails the development of a collective feeling 
to reduce the sense of individual isolation. Aside from the everyday contacts. offer the ritualistic 


~~ bond is found in communal meetings in which all members participate. The weekl. iouse meetings 


are a combination of a grass roots democracy and an enceunter session Members bring up com- 
plaints, assign chores and discuss policy issues. ; 


[his structure is partially a degacs from .dical polines, where participators democracy was 
the ride * makita! decistods by consensus in that ong does eversthing one can to avoid a vote. 
One waits ae bongs possible fer a common teghng to take hold of all or most of the people in the 
remand and, P90, p 48he 


[he heuse mening aye serves a therapeutic function. Members confront their peers openty 
about themeseives and their hang-ups with dealing with other people. Although some communes 
SUH NSE rneton UN senstuvity training, most communes practice a vers unstructured form 
ef ovnceuoter Based on opens s and honest). Stiughton Land cally this stvle “durect) speaking.” 
aovtipe about vour newwhbor vou tell him) then and there directly what's 


EIS FF Oy Ou 


VPM en 


Phos openness and group sensitiety often extends bevond the weekly meeting A critical 
profasr. ter ati fist-vencratien commiutnaists a the alleviauon of psyehologteal differences which 
that the vrowth oof a group tribal consciousness Often. abrasive and intimidating encounter- 
Lhe fohotues goon daly A representauve of the communal conscience may berate a person for 

suability tecde a harmony with the rest of the commune. While this process can fester the new 
vocal adjustment. at can aba be serv destructive. Ao person is placed in a subt!e torture chamber 
fosotds. Winch otromweookers losvaities rather thar otfermng amesns for crea e¢ self-erowth, 
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Morningstar Commune. {ocated north of San Franeweo, Morningstar was formed in 1966. 
Ihetourder Doon Gottheb, dechired a poles ef open and. which meant that aoyene could stay on 
the hind as dome as he wanted. Phere are ne rules. ner organtzanon, the attitude i that the land 
accepts the People. Morningstar is not a structured commune, evervene does what they want. al- 
thomvh there isa greatadwalot sharing. 


The open access policy led to disaster. Several hundred people came trom) Haight-Ashbury 
heoeseape the myehtmare of love But the transition was incomplete. The urban scene invaded the 
ountry Lodets overtlooded, rapes were common, and the open use of drugs brought police. Finally 
the ceumty pheced an onpuneuion on the fand and garaished Gottleb’s savings. Gottheb retaliated 
hacggnetiog the mmunction and deeding the lind 


Curentis. many people have moved on and much of the earl disorder is subsiding. Although 

committe ay leaderless, Gottheb’s own personality gives the j hice an unspoken feeling of 

hanes New he gs attemptng to form a rehgious faith based on omysteism and ecological 
Sopmanmisstoonve the commune the selidanity of tainscendent purpose 


"he grand utopron visions of the past have been replaced by a concern with 
relatons » a small group Instead of conceptions of alterrative societies, what 
amergag are conceptions of alternative famdies Kanter 1972, p ‘65 
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Central te the restructuring involved in) communal iite is the redefinition of the family. 
Communalots helicse the nuclear tamily ts a major factor in the alienatien common to modern 
fe Phe tamily a isolated and doses its ties with other relatives. due to mobility. People become 
aimest entire! dependent upon the nuclear umit tor emotional support: A relationship often heeomes 
strained with possessiveness when security replaces genuine love. Fquallx. it was a sexually repres- 
wve bend based upon authoritarianism (Roberts, 1971. pp. 6,34). 


The nuclear family placed an undue stress on self-help, so that aid from the outside (such 
as therapy or a imend) was never sought unless events had reached a. crisis point. Finally, the 
Nuclear tamuly stratified rales which consumed ume and treedom: women must keep the home, 
men must work, and children must ohes the dictates of their parents. 


Mans communes have inoved away trom the nuclear relationship ‘o the extended family. 
The emphasis on brotherhood and community creates an intimacy bevond the narrowness of the 
seuple cehitionship Insulated security ts replaced by a collecuve warmth and understanding. Within 
Tins mood, the pressures toward nuclear stability loosen their grip, 


Freedom ty one result. People are liberated from traditional rales. The sacial definitians 
at male and temale shit, Phere i less of an economic burden, so that the man is not tied to a job. 
The woman ws freer, as there iy a communal sharing of cooking and child rearing. When it succeeds. 
the communal member is enabled to remove one more mask. 


In the communes, the eternality of relationship is aften abandoned. The individual makes 
a choice ahaut the duration of the relationship. The couple may decide to persist in a mMonogamaus 


hond or they may experiment to form group marriages or share many different partners (Melville. 
IUD p 194) 


Its a myth that the transition from the old to the new culture is completely smaath. Abandon- 
ing Monogamy iy Not a prerequisite for a successful commune. In fact. many communialists 
behese it to be a natural mode of relationship. Group marriages often increase intimacy problems 
keometrically. as possessiveness destroys the spirit of sharing. Like so many ather shifts of behavior 
inthe commune, the evpermmentis sulin flux. 


eeete# 


Communatists, itive farias they are able to repect: excessive materialism, 
come to vee work asa game The fact ww that ina sectety of affhance, 
playing at work can prodice enoueh for survial. The utea of work as a 
game means that, inca sense, hip communalints have reeressed to child- 
hood Children Play at work. In thi way, the voung commumalsts have 
given a new meaning to the Bthlreal dictaon that “whosoever shall not 
recene the kinedom of God as a title child shall inne vive enter therem 
’Roherty, 1971 py TRS3" 


Somenmes. the adults’ desire to cammunolize their children is so intense 
that girls will have intercaurse with several males during their most fertile days 
so no one will know who the father 1s. Because of the strang belief in natural 
chidbirth, ay held by the majority af communitarians, babies are most often 
horn completely out of the reach af official sources This means that just as 
there jee neg mar.age heanses, so also are there no birth certificates and 
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er otase a proup of 
mber of norms 


tumaist. beliexe hat the cha er ee 


avoid TRE Possess Thess and Goer vs othe nuclear 


Ne group shares uns deas on chod rng woth cteh other sath tres ag Mader ate 


WP OSES EOUISTICSS which emphasizes that part 


ts should be carmp and 
inthe commune With 
the adults that Ge is anmocence. openness. and phistulness. the child represents the 
roar ot these ideals Maina adults dissolve the hierarchie split between adult and child. to 
tthe held on hisewa terms and eeiebrate their own child-hke openness to bving 


woth thy ren dhe chiid gains alinest ao sacred) statis 


Howeser. teach of this idealism) reflects an essential marvete which is often net innocent, 
hut destructive te the fives of the children. Collective child rearing sn theory often means no child 
rediimi th practiee Since there is a great concern to avoid puting any authortaran “trips” on the 
vhad’s development, freedom and expressiveness become main tenets of child rearing. This: often 
taeans that child rearing is avoided, leaving many children in a chaote state with little sense of 
murmose, bevond beg expressive and creative (Rudthotf, [972 po 71) Rudikott furthers argues 
Phat communal parents openite upon “a refusal to distinginsh the children’s needs from their own . 
the talure means that the adults responsipility. tar the children ts capricious, willful, sporadic. 
unpredictable ep 71" 


On the Papasa commune in Hawan, one parent complained that her two children’s rearing 
Was given over tot seung man who Aad Mo experience with children. He turned the children against 


the parents and placed them in a more oppressive, acer atmosphere than thes had just left 
(Papasa, L973 p 29) 


While Papasa’s problem niay be an extreme one, the contused idealism and chaouc am- 
hoouaty that chvergctenizes child rearing in the caminunes Py asc at threat te future communal 


MILT S Comavites ace not te be a shallow, one-generanien experience, the approach to child 
PEATE cohioed oo opsuproruve, rather fat PAPE, Cette at 
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Hos a preoccupation with same conning aArtvets to swell upen the communes that have 
tailed Since most communal exsperrments do go through a faster bieth and death evele than larger- 
seaty socreties, biire orcessation of acts ity must be accounted tor, 


fodav. a further problem complicates the question of communal tongesity. Many “hip” com- 
mites ale Notoriousty unstable: two vears is often an exceptional length of time for their duration 
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(Reherts S72 p47) Within ane contear thes Rave taded. buroain the eves of many mentbers, the 
comernine Has net tired) Becaise atts motoan external comnutment The communinanian experience 
vot oe a Sappenming. and when its over thes move on to a new exmerience Wothin this View of 
Step tx the Corimune isa teMporary society that solves the needs ot the Present and httle more 
Ory Pas ci seres ot tives to lead and the commune represents at society. but ithe a womb that finally 
expels ts members out inte another world with a different [ite stvle: One member of the Drop Civ 
descuded this atutude. "We lead a day-by-day euistence. functronine within a loose struc 
Ps Wats gfowing and shitane and changing as We change (Voxd, 1972. p 2&0." The 
AuNe represents a temporary arrest of flux. and vet the acceptance that cAanve Mtv itself trans. 
ome che commune, When it’s ver its over 


owe udge the communes bs the members’ desires for long term stability. then we can 
us sk Wat factors cantohute to the maintenance or destruction of that order One reason for 


resytges tes 


PR NE og Vepes te ta thew are offen formed trom a Ayedtion Gt saves members cam toe 
Sethe sir oat one oethon of a corrupt secrets, Community becomes the result of a Nevative orientation 
wert few adtermotve values Tronicaily, solidarity, becomes based on the existence of the larger 
secety: Wethout its stimulus, communards would have Intle units. Such a setting promotes many 
erauP contiets. the lick of directed goals often saps amy sense of communal purpese and the com- 
mane dies (Kanter, 1972 pp. 176-179) 


\ turther problem is created by the transition between the two cultures. While a commune 
may ase established a common purpose and stabilized its physical environment. the psychological 
Tramsitions may ctuse panic that the members are not changing rapidly enough. As discussed earlier 
tis atten not the simplest matter to suddenly divest oneself of a lifetime of values. Individualism, 
veompentiveneys, Monogamy and formality are difficult to dissolve all at once. If members believe 
that thes "Ste not closing the gap between the ideal and the reality quickly enough. the commune 
may be subject to immenye strains that lead to conflict and destroy solidarity, 


Finally, stability appears dependent upon a strong, purposeful goal that transcends the in- 
dividual and focuses the group toward a collective meaning. Service communes, such ay in educa- 
hon oor therapy, appear to enjoy a greater stability than those communes that are haphazardly 


ordered. Many religious communes also thrive as a transcendent meaning energizes the collective 
experience 
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V1. CONCLUSION 

‘ ff eo aS rape eer to he wd premature gestcc Phe counterinstitutions are still 
way themonte: “this” or “that” may deo more to darken understanding. rather 
tet jeahe. we desperately seek prophets te wrest control of seeming chaos  Astro- 
wert RAND peopi attempt te tell us what -tomorrow will be Phi apocalyptic, vatic mood 
cates tu the Geunter uastituhiens. Phen members and admirers heheve them to be The Alterna- 
coe a wee Rye alt watels carps us inte the future and deliver uy trom cvil) Armed with this 
cout aMtinisr ac ate plunged into ao “svstem™ of creative anarchy, where the liberation of self 
: : fqn ot the world Yetatas ade anarchy, denying the social order and cultural 
Soscer the cuieut. af people preoccupied, in taver of a world of Mus, change and open- 


ballgaye that faeces These Counter-institutons dy that no venuine supportive cul- 


Pope te Wee these farms waitin an identtitble order, No. vou say. there isa counter com- 
Hebe boytyesrs ter these experiments, Phere are people whe are discontent, groups who 
oooh ate the wilderness, and mosements that organize people. But thiy dogs nor mean that 
ocenepumits The onks communit. i the group, the tribal family: beyond that decentralist 


Coch fuer ox uttl: geacern for the ties Uhat might expand the group inte a genuine Counter com- 

Seowe Ggke pesnted qatoin this studs. most oof these radical mevements are in chaotic 

Do Paes that pecutnes te them but indicative of-a general mood, Phe intuitive bonds that people 

tet ka fo. cuintes culture are now esmically questioned. Withdrawal and rebuilding this 

cht tho diay te tecover the feeling ef togetherness on a small seale, And that is all there is 
ake ener 


bie meadtec treet that the counter institutions present iy the attempt to recover meaning in 
fyccamd tantben The rschnodowtent society churns up tradition, hurliag uy toward more and more 


popes PWD the. woking avaty trom the questiem of how much man can be uprooted from 
sah. oat oweraae. The counter communniiriany hase jumped off thiy dizsving merry-go- 


points ot reference to guide themselves, and perhaps serve ay a warning to 
Sings gee aot aiways get better and better. They have restored memory to an ex- 
pout hete, qea tig that ag recover ino simpheity the harmony that we can never seem to find. This 
Bias he restoration of tradition as a counteragent to technological insecurity. They 
sath. Chat we calf progress. they caming the plice of the family, the relanee on ex- 
aero oopint che Ceormac ts at human selatien tba in these areas that the counter inyotutions awaken 

ip ie booohe Certainty that things do met have te ride us. but We can maintam the 
he bya eeshoondividtialand the word 


Steck S Today Chih Visromy we once chershed often dpapped: betore we fully 


Seto tay these cesarean boas the fervent drive of the goumter institutions Te stabilize an extended 
ee Typo oem ante a form Chat wel net be washed away forrerrow, but max provide 
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APPENDIX 


MENTAL PATIENTS’ LIBERATION PROJECT — STATEMENT AND 
BILL OF RIGHTS 


New York Mental Patients Liberation Project 
Volume 2. No. 4 


We. of the Mental Patients’ Liberation Project. are former mental patients. We've all been 
iabeled schizophrenic, manic-depressive, Psychotic. and neurotic labels that have degraded us, 
made us feel inferior, Now we're beginning to get together beginning to see that these labels 
tre not true but have been thrown at us because we have refused to conform refused to adjust 
ty a society where to be normal is to be an unquestioning robot, without emotion and creauvity. As 
ex-mental patients we know what at's like to be treated as an odject to be made to feel less of a per- 
son than “normal” people on the outside. ‘We've all felt the boredom. the regimentation, the in- 
humane physical and Psychological abuses of institutional lite. life on the inside. We are now 
heginning to realive that we are no longer alone in these feclings that we are all brothers and 
sisters, Now for the first time we're beginning to fight for surselves fight for our personal liberty. 
We. of the Mental Patients’ Liberation Project. want to work to change the condition. we have ex- 
penienced We have drawn up a Bill of Rights for Mental Patients rights that we unquestioningly 
should have but rights that have been refused to us. Because these nights are not now legally 
Ours, Weare now Boing to fight to make thema reality. 


Mental Patients’ Bill of Rights 


We are ex-mental patients. We have been subjected to brutalization in mental hospitals 
and by the psychiatric profession. [n almost every state of the union, a mental patient has fewer 
de facto rights than a murderer condemned to die or to life imprisonment. As human beings, you are 
entitled to basic human rights that are taken for granted by the general population. You are entitled 
te protection by and recourse to the law. The Purpose of the Mental Patients’ Liberation Project ix 
te help those who are still insttutionalized. The Bill of Rights was prepared by those at the first 
meeting of MPEP held oa June 13, 1971, at the Washington Square Methodist Church. If you know 
semeane in a mental hospital, give him ‘her a copy of these rights. If vou are ina hospital and nced 
texal help. try to find someone to call the Dolphin Center. 


T You are a human being and are cntitled to he treated as such with as much decenes and 
respect astsaccorded toany other kuman being. 


< You are an American citizen and are entitled to every right: established bs the Declaration 
of Independence and guaranteed by the Constitution of the United States of America, 


oe 


You have the rrght to the iMtegrity Of vour own mind and the iMtegrity of vour own hody. 


40 Treatment and medication can he administered only with your consent, vou have the 
night to demand to know all relevant information regarding said treatment and or med- 
MCation 


You have the right to have access to your own legal and medical counsel 


® You hase the right to refuse to work ina mental hospital and or toe choose what work 
ve shall do and vou have the night to recene the minimum Mitre for such work as is set 
Asche state Labor laws 


You have the night to decent medical attention when voy feel vou need if ust as anv other 
naman bemchas that right 
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Shave mistreated vou and the 
and a court hearing You are entitied te protec tian hy the law against 


Ploy Suse the nah te rtiiee to he a guinea pie tor expermental drugs  d treatments 


and fo oretuse to be used as learaing maternal far students You have the t to demand 


tamburementilsouarg sa used 


14. You Aasethe meht notte hase vour character questioned or detamed 


mental hospital 


1 You have the mght fe request an alternative to legal commitment to incarceration in a 


The Menta! Patients) Liberation Project: plans to set up neighborhood cristy centers its alternatives 
tecncarceration and veluntary and inveluntary commitment to hospitals. We plan to set up a legal 
wid society tor thease whoye mghts are taken away and of abused. Although our immediate aim 1s 
to help those currently 1 hospitals: we are also Interested in helping those who are suffering from 
toh discrimination, discriminatory school admissions policies, and discrimination and abuse at the 
hands of the psychiatric pretession Call the number listed below if you are interested in our group 


otitvou need legabassistance. 
Please contact us it there iy any specific condition you would like us to work against: 


New York Mental Patients | theration Project 
<6 fast 48th Street 
New York. New York LO0T> 
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1. COUNTER CULTURE AND ALTERNATIVES IN NOAH 


There are not many counter culture institutions in) Neah. Euphrates there ts net much 
fer ort PRY monn ot towispeople are Comsenatie and met cers sswmpathetic to the 
CN Sw mofen ott counter culture. “dropping our” “pienminp en” nd “dem one’s own 


Newoare the people sempathetic te counter culture instiutiens tor care given Free schools, 
vemos CReniman groups. citi dropein centers, telephene hot tines. communes The common 
Mes oat eas attempts is evinetion Reperts of counter cultural experiments. all trom the fier five 
wears beeen withthe sume phrase. "There onee was 7 


Thor once Was dt ceremune cast outside Noah oor the outshines af ten Same ot the menrhers 
mare Ss hecaise of the tovenspeople’s fearat contanunation 


PRere omer was a group ot teeny called Chriss in People which met ance ao month. all dav 
Pes wat hed Contrewersnah tThought-prowehing trims. had discusssoms aheut the films. ate dinner 
are % Radia dance in the evening OA Lutheran minster led the eeoup He was soon atter 


horostyreydioutot Nagh 


TRore chee was a Free University. a) grass-roots attempt oat commumity cducation, but tt 


wiracted Tong-harred students and the town labeled it “hippie.” ft lasted tor only a summer. 


There once way a Black Beret Panty. a militant group which was Organized around the issue 
toupen Aeusing. but two white persons were killed one mght and it went underground and diffused. 


There once was a youth group called the Society for American Youth. which organized 
4 drop-in center downtown. One townsperson suygested that its goals were “to overthrow the 


gosermment” and “have everyone smoke pot.” It fizzled after eight monthy lack of support and 
funds 


The counter culture has existed sporadically in Noah. ft may exist in individual persons, 
ut tis not arganved into any group effort. Surfacing as an organized counter culture institution 
in Nowhean be fatal. 


This ty not to suggest that there are not alternatives for youth, which the town supports and 
promotes The Optimist Club publishes a handout advertising these mainstream alternatives for 
seuta Some of the organvations and activities listed in the Optimist’s guide are the YMCA, the 
Noah Jascees. the Girl Scouts. the Hockey Association. the 4\H. the Recreation Department, the 
Salvation Army Drop-In Center. The Boy Scouts list 2400 members in both the Cub Scouts and 
Roy Scouts in the Noah area, two out of every three boys. Junior Achievement boasts of a mem ber- 


ship ot 870 persons, in contrast. the combined membership of all the clubs in one of the high schools 
sony 83 persons. 


There are alse altematives to the public Care-taking systems in Noah: to the educational 
ssstem. to the legal correctional system. to the welfare system, and to the mental health counseling 
system) This paper will discuss some of the alternative agencies which serve youth; it does not aim 
lo be comprehensive, rather, tt aims to familiarize the reader with a representative sample of al- 
termative agencies : 


The alternative agencies cannot be classified as private. two have official ties to the same 
svetem to which they provide an alternative. Funding comes from a variety of resources: the federal 
government, the state government. private contributions, and the United Fund. Staff backgrounds 
and credentialy are saned. There are doctors with Ph.D.’s, professionals, teachers, housewives, 
Para-professionaly and ex-drug addicts. Salaries range from very high to non-existent, The number 
of chents served vearly by different agencies varies from 6600 to 200. They have one characteristic 
in comMon a sincere caring attitude facilitated by simple non-bureaucratic processing. There is 
strong desire to serve as an alternative for youth who have been given or might be given the run- 
“round mn the established systems. 
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Hl. ALTERNATIVES TO THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Po lS Sones Were desegregated in FY 72 according teothe Prneeton Plan. not com- 
netocempletely without raga! ingident Nevertheless. acknowledgement 
tacts has heen sinht Phe tit year oot descgrevation was the hardest. the 
ot the schools. the student 


had tuch ieidents of hacia viclenee Ino 
H 


rn essoitseli te these recurring racial problems. the adviser ignored the situation 
ate permisston te the coune:l Phe two maim sues that year on which debate 
OC fccsycon were aiowed Were tint. how to obtain longer straws jo: milk cartons in the cafe- 
Spot second owherher or set the name of the high school would be in:printed on windbceakers 
obo the Stee otter all gvervene’s behavior might net be a credit te the high school’s name. 


\tcootune ot dasegrepagienm. the enrollment im the city’s parochial schools increased. Some 
gia al the. practically speaking. all-white northwest school distret. A vear later, 
Soo edereentrent a: dissatisfaction expressed by omany concerning the busing situation 
ehaeds A Qominon entienm ty that the high school students leave tor school too early (7 AM) 


dads misT PM deaving them with too much free time on their hands. Atheletes 
Sten wat tse or three hoes ter ther coaches te be free to start practices. Afterschool activities, 

Pgh gthastes Hohut eliminated. the return-home busing begins immediately after school 
4 wid 


Noah Educational Counseling Service (NECS) 


Theo dissatotactiomt is dot dimdted te the majornts population The National Assocation for 
tee Adsancement ob Colored People of Noah submitted a erant request to the Department of Health, 
Pdaahen aid Weltare under the faitle VIP Pmergenes Bdueation Act. which had been established 
tooorevide funds te help students adjust to integration, since it has been shown that desegregation 
ceed atudentts te he aseluted The Noah Pducational Counseling Service was orgamvzed to work 
Doanoadsoerts and tnediter tor students im the Noah Publig Schools. and additionally. to provide 
: needed cogasciime semuees to these students Data trom ano oofficm! report indicates that: 
aethe ufivmplosment cate fer nunonty voung adults is twee and one-half times more than for white 
ventah adits. hi dO per cent fewer minority vouths than white youths enter some type of higher 
edhigatien. Gitiost high school counselors do net present minority south with options for job training, 
hoohor admaute oa. ot entrv-w work positrons. Ao studs conducted during the tint term: of the 1973-1974 

art Herd School Noe&er 2 showed that enrollsient in the college prep coures Was ten to twenty 


ber ent trrontystudes while enroliment inc chmial courses such as shop and typing was 80 
MO ger cent Pinse shes further questi che counseling munorty students are recening in 
ef Prete pasttgrss cet thanten hick sin ots have graduated trem college 
PY, Nowak bad nal Counseling Seve oo ain important and warble altermitve avaslable 
mh eee. al Dube wheotind thempseltes cule te cemmiumicate and deal effectively with) the 
bi os Pin See weed Dhe tecmake of dents aMaereoot then oehts i school and hew to 
: : Mty ft cones toacmrevenr student. coon dropping oat heise me one showed coneern 
pinboe ter pa thes oy Phe Gatemes will mednee un sehool disputes. co oawll work fer ao solauen 
nat oy eooptate tee Gb the onvotsed martes, cho owell serve as cin advocate tor the students if that 
doo hoe eee DAG Net sree rs Ver Catteni am fips: obtirng ail pertinent infermation from 
APE. akg Myotor cry ttiom oof markets a catisctons effort te aAvhteve farness vind tupstice Phe Service 
ee » ' vant ‘ eather Camlintsaditar ALCTIGN Et otters students Vattietis treld trips and cultural 
to 


PON pened ate series ap the heer et the P97 t schol veda ot has helped ap- 


my feo bent. ooorme tipsr Walp ap the PY7E Pad school sear bvenruadiy, the auniber of new 
it ep teb fe ak rage pp roxmmarehy twenty a menth NPCS a avaiable to anvene who 
mek teeth Trewwewor there os ao strom enmphisis en service fe munenty students fli noted 
NEON fe ts meni ty newsletter Ghat the NAACP as tag sponser agenes The NECS 
Peed ee es Pn doth Marte faueber Rama Ceoter a oprodenmaandsy black revreation 
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Director 


Counselor 


Figure 1, Structure of the Noah Educational 
Counseling Service. 


center. The location of the center alone, next to a pool hall has been attributed as the reason why 
1wo white clients failed to come to appointments. : 


The NECS Informer also publishes a Spanish notice urging persons having difficulty 
with English studies. or involved in conflicts with the schools to contact the agency. A Spanish- 
speaking aide is a valuable asset in reaching a large. often neglected. Mexican and Spanish- . 
American population im the Noah community. Many of these people neither read nor speak English; 
their children’s difficulties are virtually ignored in the school system. The representative for the 
Mexican and Spanish-American community has repeatedly requested the school system to hire 
a Spanish speaking teacher or counselor, and has heen told hy school administrators that such a 
teacher does not exist. The Spanish-American aide at NECS was hired upon the representative's 
recommendation 
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Figure 2. Noah Educational Counseling Services: 


Processing Pathway. 
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Pao per cemoot the students helped by the Noah Pduettional Counseling Service have been 
Pivweoper cent have been Mexican or Spanish-American Che other 96 per cent have been 


COD COUEIEEDIES 


Phe stathoot the Noah Pdueatonal Counseling Service consists of a director. a cotuiselor, 
rea balt-time aides, and ao seeretary: The statt itself is racially mixed: there are black. white. and 
Spatoh Vinenean representauives from the communitt. Phe director and the counselor are re- 
Pemsble tor randomly assigned cases. In addition, there ws a National Asseciation for the Ad- 
eancoment of Colored People Advisory Board made up of concerned community participants: the 
Adasen: Hoard iy responsible for informing the staff of educational problems occurring in the 
coommuoigs and tor discussion of means of reducing oreliminating those problem (Figure 1). 


The process of helping a student at NECS is a8 involved or as simple as each case, There 

ms odatoan established pattern, save the bare minimum. as cach case and solution are different. A 

vers general chart ts ingluded, Figure 2. which the five basic steps of the procedure are outlined. 

a 

ws Reasons for referrals have included: disruption of class. truancy, attendance problems, 

rater suspension, dropping out, chronie tardiness, reading problems, language difficulties, preg- 

natty, and untaverable home conditions. Referrals are commonly made through the schools,’ either 

bs the principal, teacher or social worker. A: parent who has a concern about his son's or daughter's 

schooling, or bas a direct complaint about the school may make the contact with NECS. The students 

themselves are encouraged to drop.in or call; NECS is advertised by a variety of homemade posters 
and through the NECS /nformer, and the local newspapers. 


Depending on the complexity of the case. it is assigned to an aide who is in the office, The 
Hest steps to procure all information available from the student. from the school, and’ from. the 
Home Parental permission must be obtained; the most common procedure is to make a home visit 
morder to obtain at 


Problemy are categorized into three main areas: counseling needs, school related problems 
or seen services. Problem solving may include one or all of these ares. [tis possible that the parent 
or student need only talk with someone about school or non-school affairs. The problem may be 
school related, generally conferences are held with the school to. settle the dispute. Families of 
students have been reterred to the service for hte necessities - clothing, food. or heat in the home. 
Conterences and counseling would be totally inadequate in such a situation: the needs are more 
mmedrite and tangible than talking might: solve. The goal of the NECS is school compatibility, 
asituion in which the student is content being in school and the school is content with the student. 


This final goal has not always been attainable by the NECS. and this causes frustration and 
corbternation among the staff. One counselor was particularity annoyed concerning the case of an 
wighteen year old student who wanted to return to school at the beginning of the year. but the school 
would not allow at) The boy had only four of the required 26 credits needed to graduate. and the 
puneipal steadfastly maintained that his past experience had proven that students with so few credits 
At oage eighteen don’t finish high school. The counselor's annoyance was two-fold: that an eighteen 
sear old) student: would have only four credits, and that the prineip#! would not acknowledge a 
change rnthe bov'’s behavior 


. NECS belteves ina students basic night to change and his inherent ability to change. thereby 
wilowing aoore-entrs inte the school system. No student is without hope. The Service would like 
to focus ity adention and counseling services on the vounger students to avoid seemingly hopeless 
Gives similar to the above. Uhe director of the Serviee candidly wonders how to eounsel the older 
students out ot Jae current, fashionable, unswayable life goal of being a pimp. Three of their students 
are now an jul one month of caring couldn't undo years of neglect. The neat year’s proposal. how- 
ever will not include the suggestion for a new target population as that would exclude the older 
stidents. and would eliminate their one chance to reenter the publig school system. The proposal 
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wWalcnotude tcastfes tor expansion, a request for another counselor, and full-ume aides in lieu of 
part time aides. 


Ab ornative High School (AHS) 


Another alternate for veuth is the Alternative High School Tt offers problem) youth in 
Noah an opportunity Co ytay in school to improve basic skills. to readjust to a school discipline, 
and an eventual opportunity to reenter the regular school system. Most of the NECS referrals are 
tothe Alternative High School fhe school enrolls one hundred students at one time: the intention 
pote tease a twenty five per cent turnover cach quarter, thereby serving two hundred students vearly, 
Funding comes from the Otfice ef Criminal Jusace Department, Tite [. Omnibus Crime Control 
aiid Sate Street Actand the Noah Public Schools, 60 per centand 40 per cent respectively. 


The Alternative High School program) originated four years ago in the Adult) Education 
Department of the Noah Public Sehool System. when the director noted that there were four 
hundred students enrolled in the Adult| Education Program who were under eighteen years old. 
Pheu presence signified that the public schools were failing many students: it also meant the Adult 
Pdueatvon Program couldn't concentrate on the adult population. Adult Education set up an informal 
vathenime phice tor these students and called it “Phe Drop Out Center for Continuing Education.” 


The next yo the program received tederal government funding, and a new title, “Youth- 
to-Youth” aind mot ina second story store front downtown: it was still admimstered by the Adult 
Pduciten Deypertment. Phe program quickly gained a bad reputation around town: it was housed 
mn the old Souety for American Youth headquarters and carried its tarnished reputation. 


The following sear, 1972-1973, the program was again moved, to an old unused school 
building Phe change of jocation quieted a few critics, but on the whole, the criticism continued. 
Phere was Coo ditt structure, too much freedom, too litte school. and the majority of students were 
bhek Chete was no open door policy with the regular high schools, which defeated the basic goal 
ofthe program, reentey into the regular schools. 


The program ow oin a very tenuous position for the 1973-1974 school year. Knowledgeable 
cies, untricnd|s skeptics and neutral observers agree that it is doubtful that the schooi can 
obrain PE AN (haw Fatorcement Assistance Administration) funding one more year. Consequently, 
the school must prove to the Noah Public Schools Administration and to the Noah community that 
the Alternative High Sehool is an important and effective alternative to the traditional high school, 
and aosital part of the overall school system. Changes have been made in policies und programs 
mvorder to achieve this goal. The major difference is that the Alternative High School is now a part 
of the regubir school system. not part of the Adult Education Program. Consequently, there ts an 
open door policy with the other secondary public schools; a student may reenter the regular high 
school when the Alternauve High School staff and the student agree he is ready. The teachers have 
been given contricts and are entided to union benefits, eg.. substitute teachers are now available. 
Previously. it at teacher were absent. the principal or the counselor had to act as a substitute teacher. 
Phe Alternative High School plans to serve twice as many students this year as last. with three to 
sso months the recommended average length of stay in the Alternative High School. There is more 
stunettre inthe school itself a student may not hang out in the halls, or skip classes -he is asked to 
leave the Budding Prolonged unexcused absences are taken as an indication of student's disinterest 
and the student ns dropped from the enrollment. The students’ visitors ta the school must be approved 
three divs ia advance. visiting privileges are based on the student's behavior. 


\ student mas enter the Alternative High School from a variety of sources. The most common 
method om by a referral. which may come fron any of the following: the public schools, the court, 
the Juvenile Home. NFCS. the Adult Education Program, Department of Social Services, or the 
povate halfway House Or the student's parents or guardians may contact the school on their owe. 
Porotinent trom cretertal is dependent on priorities and a waiting list. Alternative High School has 
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a contract with the Ruth Meade Home (RMH) (which will be discussed in more detail in section 
HI). to enroll its girls, whether they are pregnant or not. These girls from the Ruth Meade Home 
head the priority list at AHS: the school will enroll them immediately regardless of the school’s 
total enrollment. This arrangement stems from a previous one between the RMH and Adult 
Education, wherein that department rana day school at the RMH forall pregnant girls. , 


A group of students were recuited over the summer preceding the 1973-1974 school year, 
as a4 safeguard measure. assuring a high level enrollment for the official fourth Friday headcount, 
on which state aid to the schools is based. To facilitate this recruitment. the AHS asked for lists 
of potential “dropouts” from junior high schools, Senior high schools. the RMH day school and the 
Noah Intermediate School District. The principal and the counselor made telephone contact with 
the parents of the problem students. They explained the program to them and set up individual 
conferences with the interested parents. 


It is doubtful that this recruitment will occur again; AHS admits it was a mistake. The effect 
of the summer recruitment was to swell the beginning school year enrollment to full capacity. Many 
of the students who were referred to the AHS after school started had to he placed on an approx- 
imate two month waiting list. depending on priorities. A more realistic approach to the head count 
has been suggested by the school board — to set the enrollment of the AHS at an arbitrary but 
official number of 85, regardless of actual enrollment. ; 


The priorites for enrollment reveal the nature of the target population the AHS hopes to 
reach. The first priority has been mentioned. fourteen. fifteen and sixteen year old girls living 
in the RMH. The second priority is younger students (fourteen, fifteen. sixteen) referred by the 
schools. These students have had contact (a euphemism for having gotten in trouble”) with the 
administration of a school tor behavior problems or poor academic performance: girls are higher 
priarity than boys in this category. The third priority is court referrals: the fourth is referrals from 
other agencies (Ruth Meade Home, NECS. Department of Social Services), The sixth and final 
priority is older students who have had a long history of prohlems in the schools, 


Entering students have an initial scceening conference which is attended by the. principal. 
the student. hiy parents. the counselor. and somctimes the psychologist. The program and its goals 
are expiained to the prospective participants; the student is asked to make a commitment to the 
program. He can at this point reject the program. The AHS may also suggest that he undergo a 
waiting period to think things out. A second meeting is then scheduied with the counselor. to work 
out a schedule of classes. The counselor is also responsible for taking new students around the 
School and introducing them to their prospective teachers (Figure 3). 


The schedule for a student varies according to his interests and needs. In the morning, 
math, reading and writing are taugat in hour periods from 9:30 to 12:30. The afternoon is reserved 
for three electives the choices include: sewing, cooking, art. gym. husiness skills, and social 
studies, also taught in hous periods from 1:30 to 4:30. Major and minor projects are generally con- 
tracted hetween teacher ard student. Class work is individualized for the particular student and his 
Interests. Phe art assignments are written out on a large poster in the frant of the room. Four in- 
creasingly complicated levels list specific protects; the student is encouraged to work through each 
level at his own rate. Grades are given, but the “curve,” if there is one, is more flexible and grades 
tend to he in the A-B range. Students also attend a weekly forum session chaired hy two of the staff 
members, a sort of modified rap session. These forums stress socialization and familiarization skills. 
and work on problem solving. The sessions are not group therapy. 


A student can be enrolled in the AHS concurrently with other educational programs. He may 
work in the co-op program which combines school and employment. He may attend some regular 
classes in the high school, although this is uncommon, He may he involved in the career center 
Program in] which students receive credit’ for career training. Currently there are two students 
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Figure 3. Noah Alternative High School: Client 
Processing Pathway 


in cosmotology, one in auto mechanics, and one in drafting. A student has innumerable options 
and exits leading from the AHS program. : 


Of the students enrolled in the AHS in the school year 1973-1974, 70 per cent are white and 
30 per cent are black. Approximately 98 per cent of the parents of the students have high school 
or less education background, one per cent have some college and one per cent have a college degree. 
SO per cent of the families have incomes less than $6000. 30 per cent fall in the $6000 to $10,000 
bracket, 20 per cent in the $10,000 to $14,000. No one makes above $14,000. 
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Students with speci! needs are reterred to sarnious agencies in the area. A’ student looking 
toremplovment will be sent to the Neighborhood Youth Corps, a federally funded program operating 
euro Commumty Action Agenes whieh tinds employment tor vouths with family incomes under 
the economic aindelines: this i ths most common referral made tor a student. One student ts in 
therapy at Blanche Tohnsen Mental Health Clinic Many students already have social workers, 
case Warkers, sad counselors whom the AHS may contact 


The primary goal of the AHS is reentry into a secondary high school program. Some students 
dots by canning same high school credits at the AHS: some mav be completing only the junior 
high school program Students may complete their high school education at the AHS and receive 
« diploma tram adult education Others may gain admiysion to advanced education where a high 
school diploma is nota aecessty. Others may learn enough to pass the Graduate Equivalent 
Dexree Others mas tind employment. Approximately three to ten students are living in the Juvenile 
Home and mas return to the day school program there: this move is considered a threat. Unfortunate 
options, but real ones, are dropping out or running away for one reason or another, and being 
dropped by the AHS: These options appear in Figure 3. 


Ihere are tive teachers in the AHS, who teach basic skills in the morning and specialize in 
the afternoon There are seven professionals who work in the school: a full-time counselor, a full- 
tinte clinieal psychologist, two half-time school social ,workers, a half-time consultant for the emo- 
tionally impaired, a part-trme evaluator, a part-time speech consultant, and a part-time nurse. The 
Principal 1s the main administrator. In addition, there are two secretaries, a custodian. one teacher's 
side, and a paraprofessional attendance counselor. The staff chart is reproduced in Figure 4. 
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Figure 4. Structure of the Noah Alternative High School 
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The AHS is in a constant process of change and growth. Plans for next vear include a totally 
hew structure and redirection. Whether the AHS survives one more year will be the criterion for 
judging its success or tadure in the community of Noah. Its day to day mundane operation is proof 
of its role as an alternative forstudents Who cannot cope with regular high school, 
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Il. ALTERNATIVES TO THE LEGAL-CORRECTIONAL SYSTEM 


The Ruth Meade Home (RMH) defines itelh as an open. residential therapeutic home 
center tor problem yirls, preyusenie delinquents who hase uot been able to exist in tamily or foster 
care and whe might otherwise be contined to the state Girl's) Eraining School of the Noah fuvenile 
Home were it not tor the RMH. They may he pregnant; the majority are not. The Home serves 
asin alternative to continement ina legal correctional institution. The goal of the Home is for 
each pint to demonstrite growth toward being able to relate to others: tt knows of no magic that 
willrurn damaged and badty treated voungsters into functroning adults, 


The change in philosophy and program of the RMH > occurred in the beginning of the 1972 
vear, after a careful assessment: of community needs and resources by the United Community 


Nationa] 
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Directors 
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Food, (1 male, (pari-time) 
Clerical 5 female) 
St al f 


Figure 5S. Structure of the Ruth Aeade Home 
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Seer) and the Ruth Meade Board Phe opinion was that puvenide. delinquent girls had not been 
reoemnized cas feeding care. but instead were confined te the Girls Training School in’ Prahey, 
Phe prevram begin in bites. the aetual procedures of the program have since been ironed out 
mf boiized EP be director realized that such oa program must) werk warhin rhe establishment. ir> 
crder te he saecesstul She Aehexves that af ther program can work oan Newh. such programs for the 
soa amaece per Ble Can work mmimostorher phices. 


Phe Home ois teensed by the State Department of Social Services for twenty-four girls. 
Phe generis are phiced an the Home as Court Wards. Before being placed in the RMH a. girl's 
Fister diay read oowa heme. foster heme. runawas. the Gals Pian School, foster home, run- 
wa foster Heme Pte backgrounds show a) consistent pattern of fadure in every attempted 
“ont ifGaten and a Stetotis pattern oof shuttling: back and forth trom one heme to the next, 
Backgrounds aise inetided history of seseabacuvity and drug usage 


Yesty-Tive Per cent of the girls are white. twenty-five per cent are Black. and ten per cent 
am Chaaine Sist. per cent come from homes where parents have hes less than a high school 
education, Chity-tve per cent trom: parents with ao high school education. Seventy per cent of 
ther parents have invomes under $6000, while twenty-nine per cent of their parents have incomes 
herwcen $6000 and S10.0000 The girly ages range trom fourteen to seventeen years. Of the 82. girls 
wersvedin F973, 27 were preenantand 55 were not. 


The staff of the RMEP includes a director, five female live-in) shepherds, and one male 
shepherd, one cook. a sceretary, a part-time nurse and a handy man (Figure 5). The shepherds are 
sootitted fo eliminate sterotypes of more common titles: caseworkers, counselors, therapists, social 
Workers, child care workers, Most of the girls have had repeated and unsuccessful contact with all 
af the protessionaly mentioned. The shepherds are on call for conyecutive two or three day (twenty- 
four hour) shitty, and have the following three or four days off: they work in pairs or in threes. Their 
role is te hud positive relationships with the girls and to provide them with a competent adult 
model They doe fot do croys-the-desk counseling but live, work, play and pet mad at the girls. A 


shepherd will be called upon tor counseling. chauffeuring, loans. companionship and advice while 
onduty 


Placement in the RMP generally begins with a phone call during which the basic situation 
Is expluned. Any information which will help the placement decision is accepted court state- 
ments, socnll histories, psychiatric and psychological evaluations. An intake interview follows: 
Present are the director of RMH, the girl, her caseworker, and sometimes her parents. Assessment 
is made during the interview whether the girl can be helped by the RMH, whether she would be 
too disruptive, Whether she ts too young, and if she is pregnant. could better be served in’a maternity 
home. [she ouccepted a diate is setforherto movein. ; 


There are six options for a girl who is leaving the RMH. She may return to her own home: 
that i a possibility but not a common occurrence. She may go into a foster home; there is hope 
that atter her stay in the RMEL that she will be better able to relate and consequently exist in such 
a home. She may go to independent living. She may be placed in the Girl's Training School or 
another similar institution, Finally she may run away and go underground. The possibilities 
are presented in Pigtire 6. Of the 82 girls served in 1973 at the end of the year: 23 returned to their 
hones, eleven had zone to foster homes, six moved to independent living, two had gone under- 
ground, two trinslerred to the Girl's Uraining School, thirteen to Juvenile Home. one got married. 
ohne went with ao carmivak two transferred to mental hospitals, 20 were in residence. 22 babies were 
bornwell and two twins were stillborn, 


Phe RAGE operates on a level management system. employing behavior modification 
techaigies. Phe stall sees the girls as needing structure: but thes have attempted to structure 


aosvstem in which there i Gime to think and freedom to act. A chart showing the lévels is included 


inthe Appendis Phe level system is viewed not as an end. but merely as a means of growth and 
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centred Phe stale alse finds at easier to deal woth goofs rather than bad behasior AO lirge hut 
vmiple tevel board ys located inthe hallwas summitsaing caeb girl's progress 


Most of the girls dunng ther stay at the RMA are enrolled ia the Alternative High School. 
Most of them have records of previous failure in school and plrcement in the tradibenal hizh school 
would continue hs Histor Since many of the girly basie stalls are below grade level. the remedial 
work at VES isamportint tor success in school N tow gurls attend the regular hiyth school more will. 
reenter the regular hush school trom the AHS when thes are reads Girls sixteen and over who are’ 


thet sehotastediy motivated need not attend Ingh school at thes preter te work and can tind emplay- 


tyne 


The RMI ts no longer the hideaway atoence was for the unlueky middle class girl who 
happened to get pregnant Tt such ao girl were referred to the Home. the director would refer her 
rooother materuty homes which stdl have that tepe program) fhe direcetor insists that she would | 
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Figure 6. Ruth Meade Home: Client Processing Pathway. 
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doothe same tor any thirteen year old youngster, the environment in the house would be harmful 
sock lo sounger gitly and middie class pregnancies. Pregnant girly in the RM program receive 
the same basic treatment as the other girls; they are enrolled in school. and thev are on the level 
ceonomy, Phey cone with the same assortment of problems their pregnancies are but one of these. 
In addition, they receise prenatal care from the medical center. A girl's decision about her baby 
will determine whet! she remains in the Home or not. While there is a new program sponsored 
hy the RM Association, which runs other homes as well as the one in Noah. in which a girl can keep 
het baby and stay im the home, that option is not available in the program at the RM Home 
m Noah ft the girl decides to put her baby up for adoption, she may remain in the Home. Deprived 
witty are usually unwilling to give the baby up. Consequently. this is not the common procedure 
followed by pregnant girls in the RMH. Another option is to keep the baby and live independently. 
The drawback iy that a girl must be old enough to do this. and have some means of support. A 
wirlay not ehgible for ADC aid if she is sixteen. and only is eligible for aid at seventeen if her parents 
have terminated all obligations for her. A better solution is to put the girl and her baby into a foster 
care home This provides built in security for the baby if the mother opts to withdraw from the 
“tation, Walso provides mothering for the mother who is still a child herself. The director describes 
the girls at R MH ay world wise and utterly naive, 


The staff tries to be non-judgmental but value Oriented, a hard distinction to achieve. There 
A continual self-evaluation of values, One of the most important values they hold is the value of 
the self, an individual's self-worth. The value is transmitted in relationships which the girls are 
eheoutaeed to establish, relations which are not harmful tothe self and others. 
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IV. ALTERNATIVES TO THE SOCIAL WELFARE SYSTEM 


There is no agency that can operate as a real diternstive to the Department of Social 
Sersices. Poverty based economic guidelines serve as the measure for chgibility tor all services 
and moneys from DSS. Although services and money are kept separate in the department, a person 
Lote etmbhe tat ans service unless he is first eligible for aid. There is no private or alternative 
dpeney competing with the state and federal government to provide welfare payments. Tt is the 
Most eXpensive type of care-giving, and consequently one of the most unpopular. In terms of sus- 
taining personal income and essentials, DSS is the only resort far many persons, 


To apply for aid at DSS. in Noah, one must subject oneself to the thorough 
scrutiny of a suspiciaus receptionist. The individual must undergo a thorough reexatnination of un- 
tapped. perhaps forgotten resources with the intake worker: a high-interest: bank loan. a relative 
atth a sinall savings account. the possibility of moving in with another family. Several of the intake 


Figure 7. 


Family Services and Children's Aid: 
Client Processing Pathuays. 
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Morket oan the Noawth office are very. suceesstub in this reexamination with prospective chents: they 
die camitended: for thea etharnes an effectively limmting the number at persons recemwing aid and 
mere teus thot Piss 


Phe private secter of Gategisong in Noah can accomodate an assortment of needs if DSS 
welinet er canter Semy of these avenues are nanonally organized. others are umigue to Noah and 
Meat ten of fhe Comminity cars -gising goodwill Phe Salvation Army will pravide food, 
Cuthote Socal Serces (OSS) has an Pmergenes Aysistanee Bund. otis used on odd Occasions. 
Per cpl when a mwentssane sear ald mother at four chddren. Whose husband was in prison, 
bat hesn tanned avs fram the DSS atten inquiring about her three das fate ADC cheek. she was 
tered that she hactr't waited the necessary Live dhiys to report a date check OSS pase aid 


line Chorhing Center, statted Ay Volunteers and housed ina sehool-awned rent tree building. 
poeoded: children with four thousand pieces of donated clothing during the 1972-1973 school vear. 
Phe Kiwanis Club donated $3500 cach year tor new shoes and books ta the Clothing Center, the 
Tuniet Doteas Club donated money for new underwear and socks Phe Noah Dental Clinic. a 
wolinteer ssnciihoan of dentists, otters discount rates for dental services to needy persons.+- Unite 
Coanmunin, Services provide a list of oxer 100 Pages of various agencies and their respective service 
wallabies in the Noah aret No one agency offers the comprehensive services that the DSS can 
offer compequently the client needs to bean agencs -wise shopper. 


Panuly Serstees and Children’s Aid (FSCA), a United Fund Agenev. offers two kinds of 
services Ty foster gare, adoption. and prohlem pregnancies. and 2) stress counseling (Figure 7), 
The cotunbeling service will be later discussed ax an alternative to the Bianshe Johnson Mental 
Health Chase the foster care, adoption, and problem pregnancies services are an alternative to 
PSS The ageney is rather smalk there ws an administrative director, six therapists (one of whom 
is the director of professional services), and five part-time student interns and five to eight volunteer 
clse-aides, trained b\ the agency itself (Figure 8) An advisory counseling board oversees the total 
agenes The work load is heasy each therapist has an average caseload of &O chents or families and 
several of the therapists work evenings and weekends to accomodate their clients. The average 
Suling pertod for chenty is one to two weeks: the backlog frustrates the staff who understand: the 
mimediite needs of aw ochent seeking help. The philosophy of the agency is to treat the person not 
the problem. they preter to view people as human beings, not numbers and statistics. 


Persons whe come to FSCA have a slightiy higher income than those served at DSS: they 
are barely above the poverty level, but uneligible for aid and services at DSS, Approximately 50 
percent of the people are unemployed, have no income, or are making below $6000 for the year. 
Most persons with incomes over $15,000 go to private practitioners for counseling, although a 
few seek help trom FSCA. All persons are charged on a sliding scale at FSCA. The problems handled 
by ESCA seer less severe, more specific, not overwhelmingly complex, The families are more or 
less mituct, they are seeking preventive intervention, not crisis intervention, FSCA workers esti- 
mate their chentee to he 83 per cent white, 12 per cent black. 3 per cent Spanish-American, and 
2 per cent Oriental. However, a sample of 139 cases which included problem pregnancy. adop- 
ton, foster care and stress counseling for 1972, showed their clientele to be 95 per cent white, 
43percent black, G7 percent Oriental ana u per cent Spanish-American. 


Two of the six therapists, cided Infant Care Supervisors. work mainly with the foster care, 
adoption and problem pregnancies. In 1972, there were approximately 65 children placed in eleven 
different foster homes in the area. There are three categories of placement: 1) pre-adoptive children, 
2) mentally retarded children from a nearby institution, 3) and children whose parents cannot cope 
with thert sitiation (neglegted and abused children). In 1972. 52 of the 6% children were in the 
Ple-adopt category 


ESCA also provides adoption services. Although the demand for children remains steady, 
the cavatlability of bahies has been severely decreased by more effective birth control, the legal- 
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Matter at abortion and the changing values of society which wallow unwed imethers te keep their 
Aildren Nbortions decreased tram 87 ia 1970 tod¥ in 1972 


Adoption ty one option discussed in the counseling of girls with problem pregnancies. The 

ethers onciude abortion. keeping the baby. and Muirriage Abortions are reterred to three doctors 

hee cenmebag Before the shortion is necessarily short-term but can continue at ESCA Last 

scar ESC N ran a therapy group. mcknamed “The Keepers.” tor unwed mothers who had decided 

Tek p Tae Rabies Problem preananes counseling often includes Parents. hoy trends. or hushands, 

asova as the ondividual The deemston to marry can invalve Preemarital ino addition to) problem 
Mownanesy Counseling 


Nithouvh the more common adopuon process is ongoing counseling during pregnancy, 
PSON receives calls ommediately preceding and tollewing delivers The worker visits the haspital 
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Figure 8. Structure of Family Services and Children's Aid. 
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pe the another chants her thinking. It adoption is desired. the mother must sign a thirty-day 
tori rar the child The babsoi placed inte a foster home directh. trom the hospital. The 
aoprecess cnvelsving the prospective parents begins, thes hase already been screened by the 
daisvter atthe avenes and counseled about the procedure. More than likely they have been on the 
wastins fist hor sesetab sears. if mot more ta P972, 278 persons requested adeptign: 136 of those 
Heoom the P87 waetag hst During this interum penod, the natural mother can receive counseling 
and feassunances tram PSCA that she has made the nght decision tor herself and her baby and that 
heowsll be able to hse with the deemion She and the alleged father must sign a release form in 
woaurt before mutching with adoptive parenty can be done. The baby remains in the toster home for 
approsimatels one month while the adoption process and counseling proceeds. The adoptive 
matonts cat the end of the 30 day waiting period, must view the babs. Generally, they take the 
bats home the following day 


be second group ot children in foster care are mentally retarded children who have been 
attunianalized ata mearbs state hospital ESCA has a contract with the state to provide 
ed oaditinister foster care for these children, according to the newly legislated compensatory 


fonoaet Phe arrangements tor withdrawal from the institution and toster care are made with 
entatives of the hospital not the parents. Pegal forms and waivers are negotiated between 
PSC \ and the feval guardians Cusually the insurution) of the children. There mas be contact with 
tie parents hater concerning saiting prvaleges and school decisions, This program hopes that 
ntuglls the children will return to their homes: the impression was that it is a worthwhile goal, 
beroanikely Phe program ois relatively mew. and theretore, no average leneth of stay can be stated. 
Pon Caildrenare cireeous inthis foster care progrant, 


The final catewors af children in foster care are those whose parents wask-in or call FSCA, 
noable te cope wath their situation and their children. Often the children are hungry, sick, dirty 
and omoetomdly depraved: thes mas have been neglected and or abused. The caseworkers cannot 
pws speety When te take the children and when te make fornia! arrangements. A] parent: may 
wah on ond ostmptys sav. “take them. now.” Cuseworkers would preter a few days to make the 
rangenents. thes take the children as seon as posstble. or ammmediitely. cv tact sheet is filled out. 
asthe the permentonformaten. the parent or guardian signs a legal agreement with PSCA. a 30-day 
chaise fear Counselma is done with the pareats. and with the children. it necessary. Contact 
Hers agtnnmtaned by the agenes This type of tester care generally hasty three to ten 


Coane ing as ain integral partoof the foster car. adoption and problem pregnmanes services 
Pre XN dithig ait te discuss ut process without discussron ot the invelyed counseling The person- 
hoop oop ot oem yedvinter BSC A notthe processing, makes PSC Aas cuibalternative to DSS 
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V. ALTERNATIVES TO THE MENTAL HEALTH SYSTEM 


Phere is something intimidating in the name Blanche Johnsce Mental Heath Cime Tt would 
seem that a person would fave to be actualh CUMS taoge there pepomereds “depresaed "nat “rs 
denking foo much.” not gust “a litte overanweus” about a robo Alternatives ta the Mental Health 
Cum ate not abundant oo, Noah Dy td aheenol abuse are ces ted treaghiesesnre erat 
prodlems in the community to warrant studs and research bs the Count. Healta Deparment. bn as 
dinon, there as at citizen-organized Substance Abese Council. whieh is specitcalls interested in 
establishing an effective method of drug education, it was oryonaliv intended te cttect drug pre- 

ton alse The Councils philosophy is that drugs are nota svarptem ota diserdyr, butooaf an enio- 
faerd Thus. the emphass is on SUPStIMtng another treatrent for drugs Dts hie become 
am wcmnative. utd rather ineffective one 


q 


st 


A more common and more accessthle alternative te the Meat! Health Chie as teiephone 
counseling Phere is no stigma attached to it: there is. no pueblo adios oof one’s craziness, 
Counseling is avaiable via two phone numbers, one a clearing house for any assortment of problems, 
eng deaiing only with pregnancs Both agencies train volunteers to take the willbe. the connseling. 
comseguenty might be considered amatuerish by skepues, butt proves ale te be cnipathie. sincere 
and humane 


The Emergency Counseling Clinic(ECC) 


The Emergency Counseling Clinic provides over the phone counseling nineteen hours a dats, 
between the hours of 7 AM to 2 AM. The volunteers are replaced bs an answering service which 
usually refers callers to) MacPonald Hospital. The service wall be expanded to 24 hours as soon as 
there are enough volunteers. The FCC's main function is to provide crivis intervention rather than 
therapeutic intervention The counseling is intense. but consequently briet and usually limited to 
a single call. it helps the caller cope with the immediate situation, and a referral is made Manety per 
cent ot the cally are reterred to other agencies: of the remaining ten per cent. seven per cent are 
drug related, two per cent are pregnanes related, and only one per cent invelve some short term 
COlnschag Ong oOrtweo visits 


FCC. ater a short and unstable history, is now administered bys the PA 67 Board. It origin- 
wed in the Social Service Department of Machonald Hospital, providing aomuch wider array at 
services group theripy., methad. ne treatment. and crisis intervention It became obsious thar the 
Hospital seteing dictated and lirmted the sersices peovided. so much that the needs of the con:munins 
seculd not be gies 


Phe Drug Abuse Counesi combined ECC with the YMCA‘S Hothine. whose purpose was et 
metas The same However the Couned found that the PCC was eomsuming the Couneihs total 
Sicbres and) tame. and wats shitting the Couneil’s top priority. drug educanen. into none xistener 
Peus a thin ohenge came when FCO was picked up by the PAG Board as mart of the sersices 
Webat@e tor the hettormentil health of the community 


A ceordunitor an adimonistrauve assistant, a volunteer teeruste: AN a scerenisy oversee tp 
prowengre’ ss ST valiumteers tf gore 9) Two sotunteers work ona shitt PhUO AM te DOWD ANP Pings 
secretary carswers the phones from 700 AM te EE0O ANE. and an Answering service fills the > 09 
AM “OO AM poi Volunteers are recruited from service clubs, churches asd school, thrones 
mache pubbors and newspaper advertisement Framing is held onee ever three months over a week: 


end bredas oyht Saturday ° f Sunday afternoon The first sexsren cof the traning: program i- 
volves ar presentition and disc. con of theories of crus iatersention Anontrodintion to the center 
And ats woods follows tstening skulls are developed and improved “pen. a healthy helpins aritide 

defined and: oracticed through role playing in this session. the volunteer fears the difference 
hemacen empathy and ssmpathy. and the difference between crisis intervention and therapy Atter 
the weekend traning. meservice tracing Jectures are presented dealing with simeide, drugs. depres 
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Figure OF: Structure of the Emeraqency Courweling Clinic. 


sian. ystera, pregnancy and sexual problems; the lecturers tend to be professionals from the com- 
‘numity Phe volunteer observes the volunteer shift. on phone duty until after the suicide lecture. then 
Nea allowed to work. New volunteers never work alone nor with other new volunteers. Six months 
ithe average length of stay ot volunteers. 
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Ninety: per cent oot the calls coming Gate FCC concerns a speeitic problern and a reterral as 
moto Phe Genter os shert lasting only the fength at the phone call Seldom is the name of tbe 
sone MAer. Comseguentty follow-up oa virtual Impossible Agencies to which the caller as referred 
was atopending on the mature of the problem A transient would be referred to the Salvation Armas: 
Tote prices would he red te Cathotig Social Services which houses the .nteriath Council 
e Sec Service wall prowide emergency food rehet FCC has three persons 
UDrov de temiperars sh 


ee OD ce OC tth. 


NU onarcata telated calls are immediately switched to the Drug bree Clint. also operated 
vate PAN 87 a hcemsed center tor methadone distribution and long term drug-relited counseling 


PCC Sarde, Gas deetime wsth sate drugs FCC cana pertorm Preemanes tesvaine if the preemancy as 
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Figure 10, Emergency Counseling Clinic: Client 
Processing Pathway. 
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@osach month Centitmed pregnancies 
qeeetereet ta Bathdins on teu ghertoon cine. depending on the qaler’s pictersnce Two per cent 
wlotme oe orleans. tolited Pong jated, ty prehthited bs the PA 
ope or twacasifs. i avadahle but met recommended: 
Cbs sake ine of this opterm The mor common procedure would be a 
beertal te Blinghe dohasen Mental Health Cha or furmius services and Chiidren’s Aud. The pro- 
ndan bagurs 10 


counseling, non-drug ts 


P7ORoaetoene teat Sheetetormp voumeedit 


cons the main weal et the FOC but it additionally operates as at clearinghouse 


tan Voimateh the cailer with aa appropriate agenes However, once 

trade tocanm agtencs ate and meta particular persen in the agenes, no follow-up can 

weohe caller One must wonder how mans persons cll FCC. takes a reterral, and tellow 

> ete nest) Otte: Scan hard's mateh FOC for uy sincerity and 
ne 


Birthline 
Resione ce aise a telephone gor oeitat agenes, manned by vehutvers tnunmed in empathy 


batting: What deal unis with prosm preenmancies. tind otters hirth as an altermattve to abor- 


ho. ongorporated as a nonprolt. Dene seclinan APenies. however. there ds ao irony right-wing, 
Cathedocight te-bto ventiment on some of thert volunteers, 


Ab aimswering service hthes calls em the off Hours. The service Views ioelf as a supportive 
agen how fo overs thing possrhig te yee that ao preynanes ends in the successtul delivery of a 
Fy bys , 

When oa cath cemes ante the aweaes, the fist question the volunteer asks op whether the 
presto. bas heen Gantirmed Pree pregnanes testing has been arranged by Burthline at one of the 
shea sc town Phe mils refered te the clinic, she must come inte ‘the Birthhine ottice, located ina 
hoopiiabannes, tocobtun the results To the result i negative. the volunteers like to talk with her and 
ack what Ber plans are Phey preter to det the gid de most of the talking and the volunteer do mest 
alothe dstetang Volunteers are not allowed to advise the girls concerning birth control: the, preter 
eostress the worth oof the ndradial persen and self-control thes may suggest consultation with 
adeator oo With son worke: 


froth feat urpe positives 


eoagthas given the support and help she needs before delivery, and 

She masconl want te cath ciad feave She may return with 

Woo ee adeciata opunge fer abortion \ovohuntecr will accompany her to tell her parents 

veoaf muttermity clothes, babs clothes. lavettes and high chairs. 

tehee her ts DNS tar counseling. medioid. genent! assistance. and VDC Payments tor 
4 


. er adeee ny. aosivteen Vear olds net elarhle, amd oniv a Thberated™ seven- 
ul roapps canbe recommend established matenmty hemes outside Noah. 
_ spe: Pee tes Homes for wats tacawat dele Tt hy gt shows semptoams of 


referred ta PSO XN of Bhinghs Tobeson Mental Health Chime 


pease qecumpamed agtle up te the delsars faeri After delivery, 


ee ante. te ken ta: Raby phtce chang fester home pur up ter adaption She is 


poe hte ENO Qt Se terse adeptien  Dhreughout the whole process. the gil remains the 


deacseete pe Nee ak foe a Reap Phe rere meter quate. fer wills ber hemes not invades 


Phe ctr oat tee Uni ter Birthhine Comsists at titres ormeetinits over vo sty Week 


peed at owhah the protessamd diecuescs the mtedieth vane fannie aspects et prohlem preenanes and 
Does iitervestion New olunteer. area aiitemd a cembritron anogttice aad bering meeting held 
Hremthls thoy aye tryete oon the aah thane wath old watuntvers OM Doese omesctvree UNUining 
Come Va vabraper. are remanded that ther positiek as ghar co en ompe, por andgmental 
tetene gy Gir Wath oo beard dite tiv air frontal the soluantecrs are three pares ot back-up pro- 


boosetabeg ib ogeies Wis eat ceiw ats teas forthert cathy 


bout 
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Figure Il. Birthline: Client Processing Pathway. 
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rat teeta are Pe eee oper 


wroappealsoin church buletins, through a cotumn im the town's 


Wope ys rey Ls gm ete teetits Wes groups and bs word-of-mouth camnmunicaten 
Prong bat tbe ce seat ot Bititenes the agemes recemed 49% cally and reported eleven 
, BRS he ~ SP ei Looght onorase co tte months avenge thy veut Phe chents come mainly 
. : ! toa rgd 


Family Servicesand Children’s \id¢ FNC 43 


aoahes avaliable for persons in need of long-term. professional counsel- 


cba Nee tat Citoen’s Aid This agence has been partials presented. earlier ay an 
Dota DSN Gg the yea f toster Garg. adoption. and problem pregnancy However, more 
PURE age S toe BNO At or stress commseb ing 


sess Goumeling Tollows a heakie pattern Cases are not assigned 
director of professional services. assizmments are based on 
he intake intesview usually takes about fifteen minutes, the 
i tela guickts the specitic mature oe! the problem The chent is 

iiminary, that the case Ray not vet been assigned. but that they 
. eee and who is best quahfied to help. and very hkely he will 
elettertie citerview. Phe clent case is thus assigned to a therapist. 


Once a cre poassnnsd. the therapist's work is very individualized. A therapist iy responsible 
Shay ip tie wear anterview, he hay his own waiting list and it will generally be over two weeks 
Pahedtae able te ses the chent) Depending on the therapist, background information is needed or 
ted needs “do Que therapist and that 90 per cent of the time he never asks whether the chent has seen 
vopreate che hetore. he alse does not bother with records trom schools, mental health clinics, etc. 
Another would aot think of sem a chent unul all this information has been requested and reviewed. 


A op. chaitrst an the office once a week for two hours for psychiatric consultation. This is a 
ypecuaaved ptocosss and tisually occurs once in the beginning of therapy. The purposes vary: the pro- 
cedtty i. ped tor dautnostic testing, for insurance benefits, for medication and hospitalization. 
Noserthetess, the ms.chiatnie consultation can occur anyume during the treatment period, and can 
Ao) sh eeapat spout ter. especially a medicine is involved. vers small number of patients have 


noagterted Px othe psvehuatrist to the psychiatric ward in MacDonald Hospital and Marie 
Nut Soothe State Heap 


Dheraps can take three terms: individual, family. or cenjoint. marital. parent-child or a 
watiatier of tassc passbihies. An adjunct type i group therapy: there are an average of six groups 
PPoogess, titty tedittgen people are in each group. 


bay bated bard provides FSCA with aimast 70 per cent of its budget. The other sources 


snseling. adoption, a child care, mental health counseling and homemaker 


bocues Servius and Children’s Aid, unlike DSS, is very vulnerable concerning its funding: 
thene: ta. an omipurtant difference between many private and public agencies. A private agency 
mii) he ree eeupog'f with ity continued existence; a public agency feels it will always exist. FSCA 
lies baat tee chimumate one of the: therapists in 197]: the cutback seriously undermined the security 
uid cateetitly ir the agetes A private agency mus" also, out of necessity, touch a lot of bases and 
hinid Community strength. at must be attuned to community attitudes and sensitive to warous 


aps | SCX has included drug abuse counseling among its services, although probably more ef- 
hve. atselimreould he obtained from the Drug Free Clinic. 
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VI. RELIGIOUS ALTERNATIVES 


Reiyrets oasamvzatons om Nogh Provide addihemal alrermitie SHTCTUAIME services for the 


sree Te number am wanety of services avalible ace dependent on the size at The conerega- 


thy enh 


eOse DAN ot che minister. ne hasteary AN fo ctresfabe ny ve “asthe amd othe suppuat oat 


Sam! pert Who ence led 
f 4s MAS PON WAL rrved store bow cotts, er own suppetted Oper Aetsingt Transters, re- 


Nery States st ctreulate eomeemning the tare ver gperresry 


PS AINOETN Gad tonal reretieas have diminished TRe Geamtber ot cag able ccegsers” and) tudieal mern- 


farther eye tnisey 


Jewish Congregations 


TRe fewsh communits is the srtlest religrous seement oon Noth. consisting of only SS fam- 


ws the weunty the number of OfRanivational proups and services is understandably limited. 
Pee fowish communis in Noah does contnbute to the Noak Jewish Fund. halt ot which supports 
Pera the other halt ot which ws esther donated te the eviseng apencies and CATCTAAIME services, 

oh teserve for emerpenes rehef The SSAAKOLUC sponsors a youth group Phe rabbr was one 


hese witha group of clergymen whe did Proslem pregnancy counseling This #roun will be dis- 


stissed in atreater detan later 


Black Congregations 


The twenty Black churches are a distinct unit in the Protestant’ community, serving ap- 
proximately 10.000 persons. Historical forces, as well as sive have significantly influenced the care- 
taking role of the Black - At ches. During the 1940's and 1950's. the churches Were affected by a 
great wave ot black migration, the churches’ Populations were in a constant state of flux, as often 
the entire extended family would move in or out of Noah overnight. In addition, there Was the con- 
Mant and real fear of fracturing within the church. A church member in disagreement with the 
Miniter might start his own church, and take as many as half the orginal congregation with him. 
Acknowledging this historical tendency toward instability, the Black churches Prefer to support 
exiting public care-taking agencies rather than start their own and potentially weaken their own 
structure hy undertaking too many activities. The ministers of several black churches sit. on ad- 
visors: boards of the care-taking agencies; these hoards determine the Policy and select the director 
of the agency Members of the church serve as foster parents for children who are Wards of the 
luvenile Court. A group from one of the churches visits the Parry Rest Home twice a year. Several 
Persons are insolved in the Florence Parole Camp Counseling Service. There arc alo emergency 
teaet funds avaiable trom member's contributions: a) board May oor may not review requests for 
funds depending on the immediacy of the need. One minister Stressed the tact that this is not a doan 
fund. this tinancial assistance has no strings attached to it. 


A more active role tor the Black church in the care taking field may he emerging. The migra- 
tien and fracturing phenomenon seemed to have stabilized, The job market has Improved somewhat 
and people are moving less. Stricter building codes limit overnight church construction. Never- 
theless. this emerging rote of the Black chure+ will be limited in Noah by a common characteristic, 
poverty Phe members live mainly in the Black ghetto: they are for the most part undereducated. and 
are offen tnderskiled or unemployed. Some church members are forced to exist on welfare and 
ADC Wf tne churches were more wealthy, then they would be able to offer a broader range of ser- 
Mices, such its are being offered by some Black churches in a nearby metropolitan center Le. day 
vare. health chmics, drop-in centers. Unfortunately. such services are financially impossible for the 
Noah Black churches at present. 


Protestant Congregations 


The Protestant churches in Noah do not Preach a common social justice gospel, nor do they 
have a commoa underlying Philosophy of social concern. There are conservative churches which 
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heliese in the atter-lte reward tor all. these churches tend to confine their charity work to foreign 
mmestons There are churches which take the opposite point of view, whose history records the es- 
tabhehment of Yale and Harvard. and the abolmonist movement There i< no single, overall min- 
istermal association with caretaking as tty goal rather. ministers with like concerns form separate 
and ondnidua: groups There aw a Council of Churches with a membership of over 100 churches. 


lne peak period ot reigreus activism coincides with the period of social acty.ism and protest 
in the late 1960. and varly [970% The more controversial issues of that penod tn Noah were open 
housing. abortion counsching and draft counseling. Movement for reform was spearheaded by various 
chureties and sarious clergymen. Taking an enlightened and unpopular stand on any of these issues 
proved costis fora number of clergymen Draft counseling recorded the highest casualty rate — of 
the three persons who had trained themselves for this service, one, a Presbyterian, left Noah under 
pressure, another, a priest, under similar pressure. resigned from the priesthood. The third minister 
thade The comscious ¢ bore fo back off frond hrs oulypoken pesiton as a matter of survival. 


Counseling problem) pregnancies and operating an underground abortion network was 
another controversial service provided hy clergymen: it operated for seven years. until the Supreme 
Court legalized abortion. Presumably because of the Supreme Court ruling. the retaliation for in- 
colvement was less sure. The counseling service operated statewide, serving approximately eight to 
iwelve problem pregnancies a week in the Noah community alone. Counseling was available three 
mornings a week ina centrally located church: the counselors included nat only Protestants. but also 
the .oconunty’s Jewish rahbi. The population served was cross denominational, Protestant. Jew- 
nh. and Cathohe Blacks generally did not avail themselves of the service: however, a Black min- 
ister Was about to yer the association when the Supreme Court ruling was announced. At that time, 
the assocnition brought together all the obstetric-gynecologic doctors in town, and created an ef- 
herent. safe and economical system of legalized abortions. The association was disbanded as there 
was no longer a need in the community. Sore calls concerning problem pregnancy still come to the 
churches. but the caller is given a referral which includes a phone number and the name of a person 
to talk with 


There as speculatien that the imiastermt assecanoe for adortion counseling will resurface 
asa new need concerning abortions surfaces. AC present, pereny who must rely on Medicaid are 
Reine retused abortions in Noah ax Medicaid will pay only the flat rate of $75; the lowest doctor's 
vee an Noah ws SESO ALE medicaid patients are currently forced to go to Nineveh. the ministers 
fee? that the community is shrinking ity responsibilty to the poor who need ahortion services. 


fhe emotionehsm, controversy, and rentiatien concerning the churches invalvement in social 
action Have passed there iw btde argument in the churches concerning the fact that the churches 
ate preading tree building use. clectrietts and heating to the Inner City Day Care Program which 
enpets acmatoenity of children whose mothers are working. in school. in a trang program or living 
ep APC) Monsters are envolved ina movement te provide coved Haltway houses for persons exiting 
Hem atcehohy amd narcetic withdrawal programs The money as readily avarlable from the federal 
eo veonment, the publo es mot as yet willmg to accept the responsibilty fer such a program, The 
Salvation Nems operates a drop-in center which woepen most of the Gime. spensoring an assortment 
ado five for senser certvvers. Mane Antomerte State Hospital atter-cnre patients, Teenagers, 
Spanish: Vinerican children. and voung adults Ministers and church members are on advisory hoards 
and couness uf the publ Gire-vaking ageneres NV omarer seuteg ot velunteer reeruitment for Birth- 
line and the bmengenes Care Chinig ate the churehes 


The Bat philosophy of the sectally-concerned: Protestant churches ty that the chureh should 
thitab ane ceman oimsotved in socnth actor progr ns until the publics ahle and salling te accept 
the responsibility Tt oamtiates the agten, Later. the caretaking oOregamiatten ts tutned over to the 
paki, Such oa tammeser has occutted with the whorien cetmseliig. a sintihar Turmeven ts envisroned 


forthe anmer ots Child cate ormanizagen. byentindhs its hoped that twill be tinanerally capable of 
opting eo tts owen 
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( atholic C ongregations 


Te: ts the - avs cedsistingy of ap 
Sonote eer USS Parishes in the oon) me ate sath parish in the 
it ie Nook provides a range ob crganettiets Whivh hase bistoneally tul- 

i aad fe Consecuuenthy. meat of these ormamivatiogs eenner be viewed as pgrass- 
oe ead To meet current, ortical needs. but rather as traditional organizations 
vid pes tantod te che anaes in seciets and Manges rn onveds Those whieh have not been 
: ARE GER AES Sette aa toate Pine Pegien oi Mars. womens service group which mainly 
“ed Postal aad Saint Vincept de Paul Sones. a omen’s service uroup which supplied food, 


2 Ube and Cemporars shelter, are examples cf groups which are past their prime. Once very ac- 
ams rong organizations. the members are ald. few in auusatier: and unsble to recruit new mem. 


Met bogameth’s Hesping owned by an oorder ot nuns wil! De scdd Within the next six months, 
‘ : : Perse feceontisuy to crimp Dhers are five nuns ar the hospital: two 

“t 

}? hase owned and operated the Saint Patnck Home tor Children since 
eS : fide sone a process of adaptanen. and redirection, and is no longer a home 
Tor Cy cepa. Rat a vtate ccemsed imsuti thon tor State Wards and Court Wards. It has 


hhh. cof wateer aris and 4s i: Ages ranging trom sin fo fourteen sears ‘The statt includes both 
Perens Pho tu socal workers. a child care supervisor. and emht child care workers, 


. mo Pre avimiaisteater and the tour fve-an house mothers are nuns. Funding comes 
are ver hen ohatpedliiie state and trom the United Fund 

Poe oparsbes on Noah were established to serve vatious ethnic communines, Trish. German. 
Siyen ot Poush Most ot these differences betteeen Parishes have disappeared, except 


Mey WMH have remained distinct and separate. Phe parishes have tradition- 
Ae Or Soreness eat aneoperitve on Nowh, however, there wae ao recent need for school 
otcow precedence over Parshes’ independence All six) parishes still maintain 
Sew vers schools ath grades one through stv four of the sin) parishes send their 


“ama satin grade chddren to Saint Jerome's Middle Schou! Which is heused im one parish's 
met BR tae Pts greainest as 426 stident. [he twa Polisi pirshes martian tes elemen- 
Te te grades ang throuih ewht, in order to preserve their cultural idenuty as dong as 
ress Mee OY Cahors Muth school mow seres all the Parishes and has an enrollment of 950 
Seite AY Pes Papee Week ls retiprouy chisses ter chidren. Some Meothe parishes. in addi- 
Ser Cerro vdeaitoon te the mentally and Phssically handietpped. whe normally are en 


ee cegtete cag Ga apt cpwcets Utne nubhe somoudy 


LS CPORCRETS Gretews narhi: Tings tar hotnre b aa! there as now 
PSRs pete PR Between sclaly Diet ag eg beeen pen shoss path A organiza. 

, 5 x é #4 1’ SOTV GY 
(4 ay OM eta pee tae tee raat ape tertrhas ceed nas sadical ObpatTn es dtl 
no Me One peor Shar es ay Posse us mar Oo ert a cconmnmnable tar 
pete are et Nee aD pat Cosmas Sepa ot Napoh et sig captod. not to amy 
per Nae tea aa hed ca the sede Luaats tr. AURSEN Se needs not to diphe 
eR 8 tee nie ote the ata: HER PPT sere ae Connie services: 
, : ‘ ret PSO QM Phe epson Poms. prog. for the Comumunigs 
Pi es Sore Per ee hae Wal om ‘ a oe sae Pty © rtheafte Nene ns! 


Ys as tee eat cag to ce Aehnd the push fer open Aeusig a the late P9OUS The dirsetor of 


Pi Regt Tg Ri ge Ge Boa eeee Wa Haat € Amohc. Re and other nem Catholic members of the haitrd 
A‘ SE eee edt Shonddered much oof che critecrste: fpeany Gissatisticd Cathobes for 
PE ORY gow gh PN eo err rs sue Dwr priests duing tis time, Addressing the onsuc fram. the 
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Figure 12. Structure of Catholic Social Services. 


pulpit, were challenged by parishioners during their sermons, told they had no right to speak on such 
issues. und were eventually transterred. Five years later, the controversy of open housing 1s recalled 
with irony Although a few black professionals have moved into the suburbs, the majority of blacks 
stiliive mn the mner-cits ghetto. 


Catholic Secul Services currenty adininisiers two federally funded prozrams, Big Brother 
and Retired Seno: Volunteer Program: they also are able to provide emergency assistance and food 
on reguest. Lhe start of CSS (Figure 12) and the persons served bs CSS are cross denominational, 
of all faiths Funding comes trom a variety of sources. federal government, United Fund. and the 
Cathohe Church, through the Diocesan Office 
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VII. SUMMARY 


ih s ee Piven! eeoorveroms oo Naghooats 

“. trader w sroce That dee wisn ind 

Ne fooserey teathr ate tee Witpcatnes amvedved oan wows amd cordurance Coninsanats 
PM Sa ag t os othe esrabushiment and cet: Doettestancmin agencies Phe needs 
Sospre 8 eee i sy res So letrent socal amd polnucal osues ne cuaninest eeteerns throughout 


th lores gma che as ephitrs 


ding are other intluentaal tacters Vans programs undertaken 
bryos cag tetces mas mop be umimediitely tolerated on Noah Tf 


jended long enous and 


aint Taey mais he eventually tolerated What was once ao most sinetionadhy charged and 
: sero Be Contmonis aevemted Crtheard ot srbalkemest mats hecome expected 
beg Oe ores ther Rand. the most popular program Mas eventually die trom lack of commuit- 


News As ome 


ins an ideal community tor hiushhehtine alternate HeENeIes. I Was not 
we de 
1 me 


AN 


: or gxemplars. community. There es. ne douht. a Population which iy not served hy 
moot thy pubhe. privaie. altermatie or reluous Avene, or services. On tne other hand. there js 
Wee durherition of seme. and sempeution tor cheats. En this, Noah as typical of most com- 


tremitoes 


The soci! causes. the various community needs ang the grays-root care-taking organizations 
wowgte Im a constant state of change in Noah. Phose agencies which were fortunate to enlist com- 
munity support have endured. chose which could not have died. Those agencies which have survived 
dooactoas vathle alternanves to the educational. legal-correctional, social welfare, mental health and 
tehgions systems for persons whe could net or would not he served hy the public avencies: these 
keTeies are avnag thea chents sincere and empathic care that might otherwise be unavailable. 
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FEEDBACK SHEET 


Pesearch on the delivery s/Stenms described in titis re- 
to fs an orsgina concern of tre Conceptual Project. There- 
ore, a2 Pvite your comments and criticisms. If you would 
DliSe ta sarticisate in this éfrort, plegse remove this Feed- 
-dacs Sheet, and sail it, alom9 with your comments, to: 


The Conceptual Project in Child Variance 
ISMRRO, The University of Michigan 
139 South First Sereet 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48108 
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